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jeau as SAC Contaot. 

rOVERNMENT 



SUBJECT: 



Director^ FBI 

,SAC, Salt. Lake City 

W. d£ON SKOIJSBN 
SAC coKTAcrr 



DATE: ll/a/Sii 



’ ATTBUPiaH* TRAINING & INSJ^]^ 

(1) Description of Proposed SAC Contact: 

Mr* SN0B5M is approodoately UU years of age, married nitji six children^) 
eoployed as AlTumi Secretary and AcMnistratirs Assistant to the President, 
Brigham Xouiag Tftiiversity, Provo, Ctahf residence 30li0 North Canyon Road, 
telephone Provo business telephone 2U60* 

(2) Services this Contact can Provide: 

liir* SE0OSSN is able to provide the facilities of the BIU for meetings, 
alternate office space, etc*, and the facilities of the institution for 
training schools and conferences held in that area| confidential informa- 
tion relative to enqployees and students at the Dniversity, and is in a 
position to assist the Bureau in educational circles in connection with 
any unjust criticism which might be made and because of his activities 
in educational circles is in a position to be alert for any informatl) n 
of interest to the Bureau and provide it, as well as to take any measures 
of counteraction Indicated as necessary* 

(3) Past Relaticais with Field Office: 

Mr* SK0U3BN has been in close contact with the Salt Lake City Office since 
he assumed his present position, and has been of assistance in a number of 
ways described above under (2)* 

(}|) Thumbnail Sketch of Known History: 

1^* SKOTBEN is a graduate of George Washington University, Washington, D*G*, 
and is now serving as Alumni Secretary and Adodnlstrative Assistant to the 
President of EKU for the past three years* Be was an Agent in the Bureau*s 
service for a nuober of years prior to taking his present position* 

( 5 ) Derogatory Infarmation: 

None known* 

(6) Recommendation of SAC: t 

It is reconcnencted Itr* SEOIBEN be considered an SAC Cmtact* / 
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Office lAs'rrivm^lum ,• united 






Director, FBI 

SAC, Salt Lake City (80-22^) 

W. CLBON SKOUSEN 
SAC COKPACT 



^ao^OV*IiRNMEN 
DATE: 12/29/55 



A3JTEHTICII X TRAINING AND iENSBECTICK DIVISION 

Re. SAC Letter $$-7h (C) requesting Bajreau be informed of any 
changes in positions or residences of SAC Contacts. 

Captioned Contact now resides at 32ast 30^0 North, Provo, 
Utah, telephone FR 1^90922, and his position is now liitled Director of Public 
Services, Brigham loung University, Provo, Utah* 
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JVERNMENT 



ifr, Tol»on 



DATE: 6/86/56 



E. I'. Man on N 



LORENZ R. GREESON 
NEPH 1 GOLDEN JENSEN 
NATIONAL ACADEMY GRADUA'. 



By letter 6/80/56 W. Cl 
as agent /ran 6/17/40 to 10/5/51, 
accept position as Administrative 
Brigham Young University, and who 
Okie/ of Police, Salt Lake City, 
advised the Director he had ohtai 
Academy graduates , L, R, Greeson 
Assistant Chiefs, The Lirector a 
on the two N, A. men." Th.ere is 
in our files concerning these two 
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eon Skousen , who served 
when ke resigned to 
ilasfstant to the President’, 
was recently appointed | 
Utah, Police Department, 
ned two outstanding National 
and Golden Jensen, as 
oted, "Let me have memo 
set forth below infornotion 
men , 



Loren; 



ureeson 



Greeson was born 2/28/10 at Greenup, Illinois, 

He graduated from Santa Barbara, California, State College 
in 1933, and entered law enforcement work in 1936 with the 
Santa Barbara Police Department (SBPD). He applied for position 
as Special Agent in 1943 but was unfavorably recommended by 
former SAC Hood because he appeared to be somewhat reticent . 

He graduated from the Thirty-second Session of the National 
Academy in June, 1946, at which time he was a Captain with the 
SBPD. During World War II he acted as Chief of SBPD, On 
12 / 5/47 he resigned from the SBPD, advising he was dissatisfied 
with conditions in the department, 

r 

On 1/28/46 he was appointhd Chief of Police at 
Reno, Nevada. In 1949 our Sal^lxike City Office advised that 
under Greeson 's direction •pb^ tempo gf police training for 
the Reno Police Department foao ikef *dStS|pj with Salt Lake City 



the Reno Police Department loao 
agents assisting in the trainin 
a new police building was cosij^lf 



the early part of 1950 
t Reno, 



In August, 1950, Greeson was considered for temporary 
appointment as Special Agent Employee (SAE) but SAC, Salt Lake 
City, did not recommend Grees<m. advising that in hta (5AC's^i 

( opinion Greeson is too reserved, would be a disciplinary problei 
and it was doubtful whether he would accept SAE position if' offi 
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U«mo I. JD. l/aaon to Ur, Tolaon 

In 1951 Grtaeon woa awarded the Miaaion Gold Seal 
of Progreaa Award iaaued by the Uiaaion, Texaa, Chamber of 
Commerce, which awarda are made annually to one peraon in 
each atate, in recognition of improvementa made in the 
Reno PL during hia tenure of office. 

In an article in the 4/20/55 iaaue of the'*Neuada 
State Journal*' it was indicated that in a comprehensive 
report of the Waahoe County, Uevada, Grand Jury on April 19, 1955, 
the Reno PL was given a clean bill of health and it was ^ 

recommended the Reno police be given higher aalariea. Luring 
the 1955 political campaign for election of city officials in 
Reno, Len Harris, who was running for Uayor, described Oreeson 
I 08 a "controversial figure"and advised he intended to replace 
Ihim. H^en Harris was elected, Greeson submitted hia resignation 
on 6/13/55, In an article in the 6/15/55 "Nevada State Journal," 
it was stated Greeaon was leaving the Reno PL in "excellent shape" 
and "admiration, respect felt on eve of hia departure," 

On 6/24/55 Greeaon became affiliated with the Reno 
Patrol Police, a private merchant patrol organisation. It was 
indicated the organisation planned to enlarge its operations 
to include furnishing personnel for unifonmguarda in the 
gambling caainoa in Reno, and Greeaon was to be in charge 
of that phase of the worif. The local Grand Jury had recently 
recommended that such persona be employed in the clubs. 

In an article in the 6/23/55 "Reno Evening Gasette," 
it was stated that in the third in a series of Grand Jury reports, 
filed on that date, the quality of supervision in the Reno PL 
under Greeson was criticised, and the report stated the "Reno PL 
should be made much more effective and less controversial ," 

Our filet reflect no information to indicate Greeson 
has ever been other then cooperative . 



Jensen was born 7/7/19 at Rigby, Idaho, He attended 
Ricks College at Rexburg, Idaho, 1938-39, He worked aa a clerk 
for Safeway stores at Hemet, California, during part of 1940 and 
then joined the Hemet PL, He served there until 1942 when he be- 
came Deputy Sheriff for the Riverside County, California, Sheriff’s 
Office, where he has served continuously except for the period 
from July, 1944, to September, 1945, when he was in the V. S, Navy, 

Jensen graduated from the Fifty-fourth Session of the 
National Academy in November, 1954, at which time he was Under- 
sheriff in Riverside County, California. While in attendance ai 
the National Academy he prepared an outstanding notebook ani: 
attained a perfect score on the FBI Prao ti <'g.i Pistol Course. 



cpmmmrnMmt: 




Memo E. D, Ma»on to Mr, Tola on 

He was commended by the Director for both accomplishmenta , It 
was indicated during hia attendance at the National Academy that 

I he ia unusually quiet and not a good mixer, and that hia attitude 
toward the Bureau is outstanding , 

Our f ilea reflect cordial correspondence with Jensen 
and do not reflect he has been other than cooperative, 

ACTION : 

None .informative. 
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POLICE TRAINING MATTERS 
SALT LAKj&OITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 
W. CLEON^ jkoUSEN 
CfflEF Of POLIC'E 
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Director has received a letter dated 6/20/56 from Chief Skousen in 
Which he briefly sets forth his plans to reorganize the Salt Lake City Police Departn/ent 
with special emphasis devoted to a vigorous in-service training program. He mentions 
that he would like permission to work with SAC Cornelius in setting up a year round 
training schedule for officers of the Salt Lake City Police Department. 

It may be recalled that the Bureau experienced some difficulty last April 
in connection with the attempts of the press in Salt Lake City to attend closed sessions of 
Civil Rights Schools being conducted under the auspices of the Salt Lake City Police 
Department. At that time the Director commented, "Since we have had such a headache 
over tins school in Salt Lake City 1 think we should schedule no more schools in Salt Lake 
City. " The Salt Like City Office was advised of this in Bulet 4/19/56. 

In view of the excellent relations the Bureau has had with Skousen and in 
.view of his apparent attempt to reorganize the department from t (9 to bottom, it is felt 
jthat the Salt Lake City Office should be authorized to confer with him regarding his 
jspecific plans for a training program with the understanding that prior Bureau sqqproval 
S^ll be required before any commitment will be made regarding such schools. For these 
reaaons it is recommended: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

(l) That the attahhad letter be forwarded in acknowledgment of okousen' s 
suggesting that l|e contact SAC Cornelius regarding the matter of FBI participation in his 
department' s training program. 



(2) That a copy of the letter be sent to SAC Cornelius advising him that he 
is authorized to caifer with Skousen regarding det^ls of his proposed training program 
but that no commitment should be made regarding Bureau participation until the BurealT 
has been addsed of all details and given an opportunity to consider the matter further. 
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Rbiinding Out the Police Team 

■td _9 t 4-1* Air ai*A /iqIIoH fnr W^vin? 



W Cl^^ouwn, Salt Lake’s new diicf 
of police, has staitrt vigorously on his cam- 
paign to reorganlM the operation of the po- 
lice department. The naming of new assist- 
ant chiefs of {(olice to handle specific as- 
signments under the supervision of the 
chief — in line with recommendations of the 
Smith Report— came as no surprise and 
should be a big step in fiw direction of 
harmony and efficiency of operation. 

The identity of at least one of the new 
assistant chiefs, however, came as a sur- 
prise to many cttiaens. It had not . gen- 
erally been anticipated that a man from 
the force would be sdected for an assiat- 
ant cMef s poat. 

This is in BO way a raflectiwi on tbs' 
ahOtties or loyalty of former Capt GdUsB 
Haight. Chief Hai|^ has made a fine 
record in hie 3t years on tlye Salt Lake 
force, and has a dasp hnowtedge udtmdv- 
standing of the pertlcular fidds wheee he 
will operate — Toiifii Bureau, AnB-Vlce 
ikiuad and Auto Thtft Bnreau. 

We eertalidy wish him every su coes s 
hi doing his Job free of the Intemel fhe- 
tlonalism that has been in the past the chief 
cause of the serioue pcnblenis Chief Shou- 
■en ie charged wMi eocrecting. 

The two outMe nMi* kroeAt In eepe- 
daHly tor the Jkb ed kiilv 
nm the d epn’tt i i m d IBir eKedQbd 
and rep u ls d fai m . Jmi ^ d hrish m «f IMr 
duttea has hen aaia on s snisMe and 
workable hnsla 

Chief LJL. Ommm, tanm B«» peHee 
ddef, wffl headte flU fiiiiHiliWi Ihs op- 
ention of the IMfle Piel ll Bn i, the Mrol 
aal the SMMflHl Bwml lie to a man who 
ssfrito in tho Ml. heaps dose to his pnb- 
Mil Mpd to capable of mahdng field ded- 



sions when they are called for, leaving Chief 
gSYutwi free to direct the over-all opera- 
tion from headquarters. 

Chief Golden Jensen, the California ex- 
pert on police training and services, will 
have charge of business operation of tte 
department and headquarters service, while 
Chiefs Greeson and Haight divide the 
straight “line” duties. Chief Jensens re- 
sponsibilities will include technical servl^ 
to the field, communications, records, train- 
ing, the city JaU, the budget and personnel. 

Qitof Skousen explains the appointments 
of Chiefs Jensen and Greeson by the need 
for sapervisors from outside the local force 
wi^h aU'lto accimiulated pdities. and that 
af Ctitof Hai^ byH»e desire to "give recog- 
nRton to fi» men on the fONe, and make 
them fed thdr abilities will be recogntoed 
and that they have a future.” Both are 
bastoally sound Meas and if they can be 
made to work together, it will he irender- 
iQl Indeed. Chief Shoismn reporto t^ al- 
ready personal eontacts with the ofnesru 
end men of the force have establldiud an 
Af tttdcntftnAis And thAt a 

tpirit of chotrM co-operAtion is becoming 
the geraertl rule. ^ 

This is ia spectACttlAr contriit to the 
low mnndu wd strugglee for pomit thAt 
beiie y c o udtod the departmmit i n recent 
yeaii. If tosA an attitude can he drvd^ 

and maintained, it would solve most el Salt 

Lake’i polioepvoUemi. 

So far, the new poBee udndniftretlon 
has given ctotaeus every rsusou for eonfi- 

dsntw sad siMort. Mtou tM CM ftMsra 

has the s dB dB toW tt vs to j rtetoid s he ob- 
vtoudy bmM« dB utolw Bpd fpognss 
in buOdh* Bdt LakTs pm j m gmm 
ims one of the kart in the 
kidied fcN^nd coudUmftly 
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I • unit; 
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ERNMENT 



SUBJECT: 



Director, FBI 

SAC, Salt Lake City (80-225) 

W. CLEON SKOUSEN 
SAC CONTACT 



DATE: 8/29/56 



ATTENTION: TRAINING & INSPECTION DIVISION 



Remylet 11/8/54 and Bureau approval of Mr. SKOUSEN as an 
SAC Contact 11/19/54. 

Mr, SKOUSEN was recently appointed Chief of Police of 
Salt Lake City. He is therefore no longer in a position to furnish 
the services previously listed for him, and is being discontinued 
as an SAC Contact UACB. 



2 - Bureau 

1 - Salt Lake City 
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FROM I 



SUBJECT; 



DIRECTOR, FBI 

yM6] SALT LAKE CITY 

■ W. CLEON SKOUSEN 
CHIEF OF POLICE 

SALT LAKE CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT 



GOVERNMENT 



DATE: 3/6/57 






-d / 



Attached is a newspaper clipping from the 
"Salt Lake Tribune," dated March 5, 1957# concerning Chief 
SKOUSEN (former Agent), 



For the information of the Bureau, Chief SKOUSEN 
has been aggressively moving against illegal "bottle" clubs. 

The suit described in the enclosure is the results of a 
raid against one such club. 

Chief SKOUSEN is also becoming somewhat controversial 
in view of his drive against gambling. There is no big 
time gambling in Salt Lake City, however, SKOUSEN did remove 
three slot machines from a local club and he has also warned 
churches that he will not permit the playing of Bingo, 
which has previously been utilized as a fund raising measure. 

There has been some talk in Salt Lake City to the 
effect that SKOUSEN should concentrate on the more serious 
crimes. In this connection, there has been a series of 
aimed robberies in the city. A number of these robberies, 
however, were solved by recent arrests. 



.2 “ Bureau (l Enc.) 
1 - Salt Lake City 

WMF: jla 
(3) 
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Court Rebuffs 
Attempt to 
Oust Skousen 

Third District Judge Stewart 
H. Hanson Monday dismissed 
a suit seeking removal from of- 
fice of Chief of Police W. Cleon 
Skousen, three other Salt Lake 
City police officers and a spe- 
cial officer. 

The suit filed Jan. 25 by 
George E. Bridwell, Salt Lake 
attorney, was dismissed on the 
grounds that Mr. Bridwell did 
not post a bond required by 
law. 

\ OTHER DEFENDANTS Jn 

pie suit were identified as anti- 
pice Officers Owen Poulsen, 
Jphilip R. Caldwell and Robert 
J. Johnson and William H. 
Magee, special investigator, 
county attorney's office, 

Mr. Bridwell announced he 
would appeal to the Utah Su- 
preme Court. 

Judge Hanson dismissed the 
case soon after arguments were 
heard from attorneys repre- 
senting all parties. 

The complaint alleged that on 
Kov. 2 all tangible property of 
Club Feraco, 923 S, State, was 
"unlawfully seized without a 
warrant, against the peace and 
dignity of the State of Utah.’* 

The complaint charged that 
the defendants should be re- 
moved from their positions as 
Tof fleers of the law.” 

Isalt Lake police officers 
rpided the club and seized the 
property on Chartres thigro had ^ 
been unla^ul sale of liquor. i 



"SALT LAKE TRIBUNE" 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 5 > 1957 







Jane 4, 1957 



Mr. W. Cleoi Bkoosea 

Chief of PeUce 

Salt Lake City 11» Utah 

My dear Chie£ 

It was indeed a pleasure to receive your card 
of May 24, and 1 certainly \rant to thank you for arranging 
for me to get die Scenic Edition to be published by The Salt 
Lake Tribune. 

Your thoughtfulness in this regard means a 
great deal to me, and I am looking forward to receiving the ■ 
pubUcation very lauch. 

vVith every good wish, ; 






\ 



Sincerely yours, 
HooTea 



colWEEIL-J 



NOTE: Former SA W. Cleon Skousen EOD 6-17-40; resigned 10-5-51 
to accept another position. Services satisfactory. There have been 
cordial relations with him in his'iftapacity nChief of Police. 
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DIRECTOR, FBI ' 

SAC, SALT LAKE CITY (80-Salt Lake City PD) 

¥. CLBOl^KOUSEN 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



FROM: 









I have been informed that W. CLEON SKOUSEN, Chief 
of Police at Salt Lake City, a former Bureau Agent, is the 
author of a book entitled ,[]Th«gake^,^^ which will 

be available on newsstands The name “of the 

publisher at this time is unknown; however, as soon as 
the book is available, it will be forwarded to the Bureau. 
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April 2, 1958 



Mr. W. Cleon l&oasen 
Chief of Police 
Salt Lake City 11, Utah 

My dear Chief: 



It waa indaad a |«vr letter of 

March 24, 1958, and the hanaaomefy RMUid ettpf of your new too<dE> 
"The Naked Communist," which you so pnefcwaly inscrUMNltO 
me. 



I am gratefiil for your favoralrie rilitOMOnts concerning 
the FBI, and it was kind of you to mei^ion this l^asau' s role in 
the fight against communiBm. 1 feel certain that your efforts on this 
Important subject will receive widespread attention and consideratiKHi. 
It was goo"^ of you to remember me with a copy bearing my name. 

Sincerely yours. 



1 - Salt Lake City 
1 - Mr, Belmont 



•T. Edgar Hooves 

John E<^ar Hoover 
Director 



NOTE: See Jones to Nease memo dated 4-1-58 entitled: "The N^edf 

Communist” by W, Cleon Skousen, Chief of Police, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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W. CLEON SKOUSEN 

CHIEF OF POLICE 
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SALT LAKE CITY 

POLICE BEPARTMENT 
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SAX-T IAJS:E CrTVll,tTTAH 

March 24, 1958 




John Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Bb. .'■ ■ 

Mr. 7 ; nr.M 

. lir. T; ■; ■ ’ 






Dear Mr, Hoover: ;/ _ 

* "'v 

I am happyj^to send you a leather bound copy of this new 
book entitled, *’Th^g,#i^^aked Communist.^' 

While serving at the Brigham Young University, the Presi« 
jdent asked me to prepare this material since at that time the history, 
^philosophy and economic theory of Communism had apparently never 
been distilled into a single volume. 

If I had known you had been doing precisely the same thing, 

I could have saved myself several years of struggle and study. 
Nevertheless, I feel honored to have this work come out about the same 
time as yours even though this book v^ill have only limited distribution 
compared to yours. 

The President of the University also wanted me to include in 
this volume a distillation of basic American concepts which would give 
the reader something tangible to compare with the various premises of 
Communism. Two essays in the latter part of the book, therefore deal 
with our American political philosophy and with the principles of free 
enterprise economics , 
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April 30, 



J. Edgar Hoover, Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenue, N, W, 

Washington, D. C. 

D(jar M'r. Hoover; 

Several years ago, I promised to write a series of articles 
on youth problems and I am finally getting around to fulfilling this 
commitment. The series will appear in several magazines the first 
of which is '’The Improvement Era" which has a circulation of 
approximately 200, 000. 

Because of your owr great interest in this field, I thought 
perhaps you would like l<' have a v of these articles as they 

vKUT'ie along. 

Warm p: rs.>nal regards. 



Since re I y . 




oAtoiHM. conr mm m 



OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Attached magaztoe, '’Era” was 
sent to the 01rei?tor by^rmer 
Special Agent W. Cleon |skousen . 

It is noted t?a-rt II 

That's Wfejft>jaQ¥a Are Made-Oi," 
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W. CtrEOig^ SK0XJSE]V 

CHIEF OF POLICE 



105 South Sta' 
SALT LAKE CITY, 1 





IN 

THIS 

ISSUE 



Tributes to Mothers 
by some of the 
General Authorities 



Total Fitness 
by Marion D. Hanks 



Belle S. Spafford, 
general president of 
the Relief Society, 
writes of 
woman’s place 
in the Church 



The Age of No Reason 
by W. Cleon Skousen 



The 

Improvement 

Era 

May 1958 





by Charles L. 
Paddock 



The most important lessons ore learned in the 
child^s first stories. The TINY TOTS LIBRARY is de- 
signed to help give youngsters the right start. 
Every story in these new, attractive volumes is 
calculated to teach the child an important lesson. 
Each picture is an original painting, done espe- 
cially for the story it accompanies, and beauti- 
fully reproduced in full color. Nothing has been 
spared to make this set attractive for your young- 
sters. 

Bible ABCs 

There are three volumes: gihle Fifsts 

Boys and Girls 
of the Bible 

You can be sure that your children are re-'^ 
ceiving the right training from the TINY TOTS ’ i 
LIBRARY, 

"The first five years of life, the most fundamen- i 
tal and formative years in the cycle of the child's 
growth. "~Dr. Gessel of Yale Child Clinic. 



Use the coupon below to obtain information without any obligation. 

To: Home Health Education Service, 

Post Office Box 455, Salt Loke City 10, Utah 
— I would like to know more about the TINY 
TOTS LIBRARY. 

I would like to see the TINY TOTS LIBRARY. 

Nome 

Address Telephone 

City Zone State 





All the flavor 




is not in the cheese 



hy Dr. Franklin S. Harris, Jr. 

A New Family 

Pyroceram, developed by Corning 
Glass Works, is a new family of 
basie materials said to be harder 
than high-carbon steel, lighter than 
aluminum, and up to nine times 
stronger than plate glass. Pyroceram 
is a fine-grained crystalline material 
made from noncrystalline glass, but 
with a melting point near iron. 






W H O on Teeth 

The World Health Organization 
has made a study of hundreds of 
programs in 17 countries using the 
fluoridation treatment of water to 
prevent tooth decay. The study 
showed that dental caries in the per- 
manent teeth of children decreased 
by 60 percent, while in children s 
primary teeth the reductions ranged 
from 50 to 60 percent. WHO recom- 
mends the use of fluoridated drink- 
ing water wherever and whenever 
possible by using one part of fluorine 
for every million parts of water. 

Language of Southern India 

Tamil, the leading Dravidian lan- 
guage of southern India, has a syl- 
labic script of 312 characters. Some 
other languages of India have from 
500 to 700 characters. 

A Great Waste 

It is estimated that about one- 
third of all water diverted for irri- 
gation is lost on the way to the actual 
fields. 



(or the salad or dip or 
soup, or whatever you 
serve with Saltine 
Crackers by Purity) 




Your favorite cheese or cheese spread — tasty 

as it may be — is even more delicious with the 
perky flavor of Saltines by Purity ... so fresh 
and crackling crisp, so really special. 

When the appetizer, or the snack, 
calls for crackers, taste what a 
difference Saltines by 
Purity makes. 




' / 

At your favorite groce/s 
in I and 2 pound cartons 



PURITY BISCUIT COMPANY Salt Lake • Phoenix • Pocatello 
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Couer— One of the tenderest 
stories from the scriptures— 
Mary’s Visit to Elisabeth- 
inspired artist Carl Bloch 
to create the world-famous 
painting which we have 
reproduced as the cover for 
our May issue. The original 
painting hangs in 
Frederiksborg Castle, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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1. DR, ADAM S. BENNION 

While memory lasts, “The Candle of the Lord” will 
rekindle the glow of inspiration which the gifted, 
friendly spirit of Adam S. Bennion brought to the 
thousands who enjoyed hearing his amiable voice. 
His personality was a catalyst which sparked the 
personalities of others to noble ac- 
tion. In this book he speaks again of 
all that filled his heart: the spiritual 
life, love of country, his dedication to 
youth, and his faith in the noble po- 
tentialities of his fellow men. 

$3.75 






First time in this hondy format , . , 

2. 

Leather bound, pocket size — 

TRIPLE COMBINATION 

(Page size — 

Handy, portable triple combination (Book of Mormon, Doctrine and 
Covenants, Pearl of Great Price) with rich Persian Morocco Leather 
cover and fabric lining. A wonderful traveling companion to take 
everywhere! 

$6.00 





3. 

Joseph Smith 
and World 
Government 

HYRUM L. ANDRUS 

Here is the only published 
analysis that has been made 
to date of Joseph Smith’s con- 
cept of world government. It 
gives conclusive evidence that 
the Prophet included within 
his concept of the Kingdom 
of God the development of a 
political government that 
would be administered under 
the direction of the Priesthood 
of Zion. 

4, 

The Genealogical 
Reader 

NOEL C. STEVENSON 

Collected together in one vol- 
ume you will find outstanding 
articles of importance, written 
by authorities, on genealogical 
research. Many points-of-view 
are represented, and many aids 
are offered for better, more effi- 
cient methods of research in 
genealogy. 




5. 

Life of Joseph 
Smith, the Prophet 

GEORGE Q. CANNON 

An eyewitness account of the life and work of 
the Prophet The author of this well-written his- 
tory interviewed living witnesses concerning the 
events and happenings in the Prophet’s life as 
well as reading the Prophet’s own records of the 
early history of the Church. From this eye- 
witness approach, this book gains vividness and 
veracity. $3.50 
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Samsonite 



brings the Upholstered 
look to the world’s 
strongest steel chair 




New 
indestructible 




Steel Folding Chair 



Special Samsonite process 
bonds non-scuff vinyl to steel 
seatf for new elegance 
in any room! 

Now— Samsonite brings you a completely 
different folding chair I Watch your sur- 
roundings take on new beauty with 
Samsonite upholstered-look chairs. Guar- 
anteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, In 
washable tan or grey monk’s cloth patterns. 



Tests prove: 



Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield is slash-proof! 

Slash it! Knife blades 
are ineffectual against 
FlastiShield’s surface, 
Won^t nick, cut or tear. 





Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield is wear-resist- 
ant! For all its luxury- 
fine texture, Plasti- 
Shield’s colorful surface 
is durable, stands up 
under years of wear. 



Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield is stain-proof! 
Why cry over spilled 
ink, nail polish, fruit 
stains? PlastiShield’s 
protective surface 
sponges clean. 




FOR FREE BOOKLET write today to: Shwayder Bros. 
Inc., Institutional Seating, Dept. IE-5, Detroit 29, Mich. 
Also Makers of Samsonite Classroom Furniture © 1958 



These Times 




The Study of Language 



by Dr. G. Homer Durham 

Vice President, University of Utah 

A report from the Western Inter- and universities where Russian is 
state Commission on Higher Educa- not even available. It is easy to pre- 
tion (WICHE) in 1958 says that in diet that in five years, millions of 
the Soviet Union there are eight Russians will be able to talk and 
million Russians studying the Eng- write to Americans, but very few 
lish language. In the United States, Americans will be able to write or 
fewer than five thousand Americans talk to non-English speaking Rus- 
are studying Russian. sians. 

In the Russian schools today the In Russia's higher educational 
study of one foreign language is re- institutions, specialized institutes 
quired. It begins in grade five develop writers and linguists in Afro- 
(when pupils are approximately Asian languages and dialects. Chi- 
twelve years old) and continues nese has long been cultivated. Since 
through the tenth grade (the Riis- American entry into World War 

sians have a ten-grade, ten-year II, Harvard, Columbia, California, 

school system, ages 7 to 17). Dur- Washington (Seattle), and others 

ing 1955-56 more than 40 percent of have developed Slavic, Oriental, and 

the students in these grades were other institutes. But few Americans 

studying English, 40 percent Ger- are equipped to speak or write the 

man. The remaining students in the languages of mankind. What lin- 

ten-year schools were taking French, guistic resources have been culti- 

Spanish, or Latin. The Deputy vated in this country have largely 

Minister of Education has reported been western European languages, 

that 65 percent of all students in The western European languages, 
higher educational institutions in especially English, Spanish, French, 

Russia now study English. At the and German (to a lesser extent 

University of Utah this year, some Dutch and Portuguese), were spread 
55 students (out of approximately around the world with the expan- 

9,000) are studying Russian, or sion of European power and influ- 

about .6 of 1 percent. The record ence after the year 1500 A.D. It 

at Utah is undoubtedly better than made important sense to include 

what obtains at over 90 percent of them in the American schools. The 

the 1800 or so American colleges expansion of Europe seems to have 
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TWO 

SPIRITUAL 

CLASSICS 

. . .for a rich, 
full life 

PATHWAYS TO HAPPINESS 

by David O. McKay 
Compiled by Llewelyn R. McKay 

Here is wisdom and beauty to inspire the 
soul of every woman in the Church . . . 
and bring her true happiness. Written 
with skiil and imagination, this enriching 
volume clearly reflects the profound 
thoughts, noble emotions, and keen insight 
of President McKay. Each chapter contains 
practical, down-to-earth helps for every 
woman on such topics as courtship and 
marriage, home life, free agency, educa- 
tion, heredity, and personal aspirations. 

A book youll love and cherish. $3.95 

MOTHERHOOD, A PARTNERSHIP 
WITH GOD 

Compiled by Harold Lundstrom 

Here is a delightfully inspiring book which 
is one of the few books published es- 
pecially for the wives and mothers of 
Zion. This important volume contains 
choice editorials from the Relief Society 
Magazine and the words of the General 
Authorities . . . from the time of Joseph 
Smith to the present ... on such subjects 
as chastity, wifehood, responsibility of 
motherhood and many other pertinent 
topics. Ideal for random reading. $3.50 



BOOKCRAFT 5-58 

1186 South Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please send the following checked books for which I en- 
close $ in check ( } or money order ( ). 

□ Pathways to Happiness □ Motherhood 

Name 

Address — 

City State 
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Sight is Precious 
Light Costs Little 







for 

LIVING 

Live Better 
Electrically 

with FULL HOUSEPOWER 



UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 



ENJOY A LIFETIME OF 
HEALTH . . . 

INVEST IN A 
LEE HOUSEHOLD 
FLOUR MILL 

• ELECTRIC 

• PORTABLE 

• AUTOMATIC 

• ECONOMICAL 

Stone grind your 
flour a few hours 
before baking . . . 
taste the differ- 
ence! 

Choice of 4 mills, 
write for prices! 

Save on introduc- 
tory flour offer . . . 
send coupon with 
check or money or- 
der for 5 lb. pkg. 

Stone ground day 
shipped. 

LEE ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY, Dept, lE-5-58 
2023 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
.. . Deaf Smith Flour 5-lb. pkg. Pp, only $1.50 
.... Wis. Minn. Flour 5-lb. pkg. Pp. only $1.00 
Name - 



Street 

-ily 



. State.. 






ceased with the colonial revolu- 
tions. It may be time, now, for the 
American people to reconsider, 
sharply, an expanded role for lan- 
guage in American education. It is 
not only in “science and mathe- 
matics” that the Russian ten-year 
school appears to forge ahead, but 
also in teaching languages. If the 
pen is mightier than the sword, if the 
power to* communicate ideas to a 
man in his own native tongue is im- 
portant, then the Russian advantage 
in language training may far out- 
weigh any future advantage they 
may gain in the mathematical sci- 
ences. 

Dr. Edward Teller recently told 
Utah audiences to consider the 
“built-in” advantages Russian edu- 
cation has in ( 1 ) a completely 
phonetic language (which saves 
Russian first and second graders the 
spelling difficulties which many 
Americans never overcome with the 
more complicated English language ) 
and (2) the metric system, which 
is learned by American students 
when they reach college, not at the 
beginning, but is grafted on top of 
the complicated English measure- 
ment system of inches, feet, rods, 
furlongs, miles, ounces, pounds, tons, 
long tons, etc. 

Leo Wiener, late Professor of 
Slavic Languages at Harvard, wrote 
years ago that Russian was “the best 
phonetic language of Europe”; that 
“after the rudiments have been mas- 
tered considerably faster progress 
can be made in Russian than in 
German.” In Russian, he said, “all 
the troublesome points are met with 
at the very start . . . while the diffi- 
culties of German keep increas- 
ing. . . Those of us who have 
wrestled with German sentence 
structure and the uses of such verb 
endings as ^eworden 1st and gewor- 
den sein will all testify to the last 
half of that statement. 

The thing which probably makes 
Russian appear forbidding to an 
American student, at least more for- 
bidding than French, German, or 
Spanish, is the “strange” alphabet. 

This sentence is being written, 
and you are reading it in print, in a 
Latin alphabet. The languages of 
western Europe reflect the influence 
of Latin Christendom. Most are, 
written in the Latin alphabet (Ger- 
man with a Gothic script). Rus- 
sian, however, is written in a differ- 
ent alphabet, in some respects a 
better alphabet than the Latin, 



English tries to produce over 42 
sounds from the 26 Latin (includ- 
ing a few Greek) characters being 
used in this paragraph. The Rus- 
sian alphabet, “the best phonetic 
language of Europe,” according to 
Dr. Wiener, contains 35 letters. 
Sanskrit, described by the late 
Maurice Bloomfield of Johns Hop- 
kins as “the most important and 
most highly organized of human 
languages,” contains 47 characters 
of which 33 are consonant signs, 
with 14 vowel signs. Chinese, 
which William Elliot Griffis once 
called “the unaltered baby-talk of 
mankind,” its monosyllables fixed 
too early in its history by ideo- 
graphs, has produced (in place of 
an alphabet) more than 80,000 
characters. Chinese has virtually 
no grammar. The Latinization of 
a Chinese alphabet is now being at- 
tempted under the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. If the Russian 
alphabet were also Latinized, per- 
haps Americans would “shy away” 
from it less. 

But why “shy away”? Or why 
expect or wait for Russian to be 
Latinized? Why not understand the 
Russian alphabet itself and how it 
got that way? 

It is important to know where any 
alphabet came from, English or 
Russian. The alphabet is perhaps 
the greatest of all inventions. The 
inventor is unknown. Some claim 
that Moses, perhaps learned in the 
Egyptian hieratic L)f the court of 
Pharoah, received it by inspiration 
during the Sinaitic wanderings of 
Israel. Whatever the origin, much 
scholarship suggests that around 
1500 B.C., somewhere in the He- 
brew-Phoenician world, the alpha- 
bet appeared. Writing, long known 
in heiroglyphs or other ideographs, 
suddenly became phonetic. Abstract 
symbols rather than pictures came 
to represent the sounds of spoken 
language. The English word alpha- 
bet derives from two Greek words 
denoting the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet, alpha and beta. But 
alpha and beta have no meaning in 
Greek! They are merely Semitic 
sounds, symbolized by Greek char- 
acters, and as such were derived 
from the Semitic (Hebrew or 
Phoenician) words for ox and house 
respectively. The Phoenicians usu- 
ally get major credit for producing 
the alphabet. Their alphabet, as evi- 
denced by monuments, contained 22 
letters. The ancient Greek alpha- 
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bet, derived from the Phoenician, 
had 17, with our 5 vowels and 11 
consonants (b, g, k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, 
and t). Y and z; and others were 1 
later added, contributing to the 
Latin alphabet of 23 letters, which 
in its course through Europe pro- 
duced the 26 letters known to us in | 
English ( including the useless letter 
c, which is always pronounced either 
s or k (unless accompanied by h); 
and /, which sounds like one of our 
“g' sounds; and the relatively use- 
less q— that is, useless if ytm have 
a ic and a n as English has). 

The Russian alphabet is derived 
from Phoenician, through the Greek. 
Its post-Greek origin is Bulgarian 
and what is known as ''Church Slav- 
ic,” or, the “Cyrillic” alphabet. 
“(Cyrillic” is named for St. Cvril 
(826-885 A.D.), called “The A^ios- 
tle to the Slavs.” The scriptures 
of what came to be the Russian 
Orthodox Church were rendered 
into the language of the Black Sea 
peoples by means of this alphabet. 
The literary language of Russia thus 
came to be fixed and set upon its 
future course. Peter the Great 
(1672-1724) in 1708 simplified and 
somewhat westernized the Cyrillic 
letters from some 48 to 37 (two of 
which the Soviet Ministry of Educa- 
tion later abandoned). The great 
M. V. Lomonosov (1711-1765), poet, 
chemistry professor, grammarian, 
and founder of the University of 
Moscow (1755), seized upon Peters 
reforms, developed the basic work 
on Russian grammar reflecting the 
language of the people rather than 
the Church Slavic, and became the 
“Father of Russian literature.” Thus 
The Brothers Karrmiazov, War and 
Peace, and other great works of 
nineteenth century writers like 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoi were written 
with characters, shaped into words, 
in the style of Lomonosov. Lomono- 
sov aspired to have Russian reflect 
“the magnificence of the Spanish, 
the vivacity of the French, the force 
of the German, the tenderness of 
the Italian, and, besides, the wealth 
and the expressional brevity of the 
Greek and the Latin.” That he suc- 
ceeded was later attested to by such 
technical scholars as Professor, 
Wiener, who wrote: “The language 
is simple and direct . . . the order 
of words is cpiite immaterial, since 
it is guided exclusively by emphasis, 
the indirect discourse is practically 
unknown, and ... a small basic 
number of words furnish an inex- 
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Office: 1078 South 1st West 



The beautiful new CENTRAL 
BUILDING on the Brigham 
Young University campus, now 
being constructed. . . . Built with 

Face BRICK 

From UJAH FIRE CLAY COMPANY 

(Brick fi>r this Central Building is the Ctintnn 
Rose Xurmaa Brick Irum Utah Fire Clay Co.) 

Brick is truly the Aristocrat of all 
building materials. 

It offers lasting beauty, versatile con- 
struction, extra safety and low main- 
tenance as well as lower insurance 
rates. The cost of construction is low 
too. 

For cViurches, office buildings, schools 
or any structure, you build better when 
you build with BRICK. 

Ask ahaut the new Vitrified Clay Sewer 
Pipe with the WEDGE-LOCK. 






Salt Lake City 8, Utah 



Dial EM 3-2763 




NO OBLIGATION 



WICKS ORGAN COMPANY ie 553 

Highland, Illinois 

Without obligation, send complete information 
about Wicks Church Organs by return mail. 

Your Name 

Your Church.... 

Street Address., 

City Zone State 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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SAFEWAY 

A FRIEND OF THE 
FAMILY AND A 
FRIEND OF THE FARMER 

Utah, along with many other 
states, had one of its most abun- 
dant apple crops last fall. The 
result was a big surplus of apples. 
The problem was to hnd a suit- 
able market. 

Safeway, always alert to help 
the farmer, put on a special Utah 
Apple Promotion in its Intermoun- 
tain Area stores. It also opened 
new markets all the way from 
Arkansas to Southern California. 
Safeway purchased and marketed 
some 1,237,280 pounds of Utah 
apples, for which Utah farmers 
were paid $85,677. 

As a result of this activity, John 
B. Stratton of Orem, chairman of 
the Utah Apple Growers Associa- 
tion, said: 

“One of the biggest factors in 
solving our recent apple problem 
was the tremendous job done by 
Safeway. All of our huge 1957 
apple crop will be sold and the 
growers will receive a fair price 
for their fruit. This service by 
Safeway, to help our farm mem- 
bers, w^as most appreciated.” 



FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 
FRIEND OF THE FARMER 





hanstible number of derivatives of 
every imaginable shade of mean- 
ing ” 

Language distinguishes man from 
the rest of creation. Modem Ameri- 
cans should not shrink from its culti- 
vation and intelligent use. Some 
of us, like the several physics and 
mathematics professors of my ac- 



quaintance, should pursue the study 
of the non-European, non-Latin lan- 
guages. The best time, however, is 
probably in grade five— where the 
Russians begin the study of English. 
In any event, at whatever age, more 
of ns should learn to talk and write 
to the Russians, and to the Chinese, 
and to many others, in these times. 



Be Honest with Yourself 




“ . . Young Men Shall See Visions” 

Young men, young women— you 
are living in a wonderful day. No 
generation since the dawn of time 
has seen so much progress. None 
has faced such a future. Electricity, 
the steam engine, the telephone, the 
telegraph, the automobile, the air- 
plane, the radio, the television, nu- 
clear power . . . they re all products 
of your generation. So, in a degree 
never before known to man, are 
hidden treasures of truth now being 
revealed. 

The prophets foresaw and foretold 
these days in the beautiful language 
of poetry and prophecy: . . Your 

old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions . . . and 
I will shew wonders in the heavens 
and in the earth. . . 

In fulfilment, a Boy Scout prepares 
for a merit badge test and tunes his 



short-wave radio to a new world of 
astral signals and sounds— and goes 
on to become a physical scientist or 
a designer of airplanes. He sets his 
sight on the stars and a globe-cir- 
cling satellite is born. 

An inspired teacher opens the in- 
tellect and stirs the soul of a gifted 
pupil— and a surge of hidden forces 
comes alive. 

What visions! What dreams! What 
wonders! And for you, young men 
and young women of the Church, 
what glorious opportunities, what 
awesome responsibilities. 

What can you do? 

If you would “find wisdom and 
great treasures of knowledge, even 
hidden treasures” . . . Seek learning 
—by study and by faith. Keep the 
commandments. And with it all— 

BE HONEST WITH YOURSELF 
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View-corner created by combining Trimvieiv Sliding Glass Doors (left) with glass window-wall (right). 



THE WOOD HOME SHOWS YOU HOW YOU CAN 

make your living room big as all outdoors 

WITH FULLER TRIMVIEW SLIDING GLASS DOORS 

Overlooking a gentle valley in Woodside, Calif,, the Parker Woods* 
home is a fine example of how you can bring a dramatic outdoor 
feature right into your living room. Architect Edwin Wadsworth, 

A.I.A., did it by combining Trimview Sliding Glass Doors cornering 
a window-wall of Fuller Glass. 

In your own home, too, you’ll find all-aluminum Trimview Doors 
one of the most interesting elements of the house — whether you’re 
building or remodeling. There are many types to choose from. All 
panels slide— whisper-smooth. They’re weather-proofed against drafts 
and moisture. Sliding screens come in matching finish. For colder 
climates, you can get Twinpane Doors. Find out ho\v much Trim- 
view can do for your home. See your Fuller Dealer for expert advice. 



FULLER PRODUCTS FOR COMFORT 
AND BEAUTY INCLUDE: 

Trimview Shower Doors • Trimview Tub Enclosures 
Fuller Lifetime Mirrors • Sliding Windows (and Screens) 
Medicine Cabinets • Trimview Casement Windows 
Trimview Sliding Glass Doors (and Sliding Screens) 
Louvre Windows • Paint (interior and exterior) 
Wallpaper • Pittsburgh Glass Products 







Organ Collections 
for the 
Church and 



Home 




AT THE CONSOLE-Felton 2.00 

CHAPEL ORGANIST-Presser 1.50 



DEVOTIONAL ORGAN ALBUM- 

Asper 2.50 

EASY CHURCH VOLUNTARIES- 

Nolte 1.50 

FAVORITE ORGAN VOLUNTARIES- 

Vols. 1, 2, 3— Lorenz ea. 1.50 

ORGAN IN THE CHURCH-Asper . . 2.75 

ORGAN VISTAS-Presser 1.50 

ORGAN VOLUNTARIES- 

Vols. 1 & 2— Schreiner ea. 3.50 

REED ORGAN PLAYER-Ditson 1.00 

REED ORGAN SELECTIONS-Lewis. .. 1.00 

70 SOLOS FOR HAMMOND OR 

REED ORGAN 1.25 

33 FAVORITE SOLOS FOR CHURCH 
AND GENERAL USE 1.50 

The above organ collections are a very small 

part of our organ stock. We carry a large 
stock of books for every make of organ. 
Try us for your musical needs. 

Music Sent on Approval 

Use this advertisement as your order blank 



DAYNES MUSIC COMPANY 

15 E. 1st South 

Salt Lake City 11, Utah 

Please send the music indicated above. 
□ On Approval lj Charge 
n Money Enclosed 

Name 

Address 
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37 PAGES OF PICTURES 
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Missioxauy Quahtet Thhills Audiences 



A quartet and a young woman soloist, 
all missionaries s( rving in the French Mis- 
sion, made a lour of France, Belgium, and 
Swit/erland last winter. 

The Mormon (jnartet and soloist visited 
LaHoehelle, Angouleme, Perpignan, Mar- 
seilles, Nice, CTenoljle, Besaneon, Mul- 
hoiisc, Xaney, Keims, and Paris, France; 
Verviers, Liege, Namur, and Charleroi, 
Belgium; Lausanne and Geneva, Switzer- 
land. A warm wtleome was ever\'where 
extended to these ambassadors of faith 
and talent. Especially was the public 
press kind. Some of the concerts were 
broadcast. 

Seen in tbe picture are Anne Bennion, 
Salt Lake City, and Elders Heber Thomp- 
son, Richland, Washington; Loftin Harvey, 
Salt Lake City; Geoffrey Butler, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; James S. Arrigona, Paris, 
France; and Dee Grover, Malad, Idaho, 
who servt'd as accompanist. 

Anne Bennion has recently returned to 
her home in Salt Lake City. Her parents 
are Elder and Mrs. Kenneth S. Bennion. 
Elder Bennion is director of the LDS 
Business College. 



Rowland Sparks 
AN Award Winner 

Rowland Sparks, 
Idaho Falls Sixth 
Ward, South Idaho 
Falls Stake, has 
maintained a ninety- 
five percent attend- 
ance record at Sac- 
rament meeting, priesthood meeting, 
Sunday School, and MIA since he was 
ordained a deacon fi\'C years ago. He was 
an Eagle Scout at the age of fourteen and 
has just received the “Duty to God’" 
award. He is the son of Elder and Mrs. 
Frank Sparks. 




Laramie ( Wyoming ) Eagle Scout 



Rulon D. (Danny) Lewis, Jr., Troop 
138, Laramie, Wyoming, Boy Scout, has 
an en\'iablt' record for his scouting years. 
He has served as den chief, patrol leader, 
senior patrol leader, and as junior assistant 
scoutmaster at the national jamboree in 
July 1957. He lias been elected to tbe 
order of tlie arrow, received tbe commun- 
ity service award, the “Duty to Cod” 
award, and most recently the Eagle award. 
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Honey 

Grahams 
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fill 'em up 
the 

wholesome 



way I 



Available in one- and two-pound packages. 

« • • because they^re made with rich graham flour 

and pure honey! Perfect for between-meal snacks! 
Nabisco Sugar Honey Grahams haven't spoiled an appetite 
yet! Conveniently scored to snap into two bite-size pieces 
GRAHAA/IS crumbs). And for long-lasting crispness ... they're 

wrapped in 6 In-Er-Seal wax packets. Bring home some today, 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY® 



I nc 



When little nibblers get that 
"hollow feeling".. 
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The Intermountain West's 
Largest and Finest 
Bridal Salon 




NEW LOCATION 

38 South Main Street 

SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 



TORTILLAS 

ARE THE FOUNDATION FOR MOST 



THE ORIGINAL 

CANNED TORTILLAS a SAUCES 

now make it possible for gourmets 
to enjoy MEXICAN FOODS in their 
own homes. 

'f Ashfey's pack a wide variety of authentic 

i Mexican Foods. Ask your store to stock them. 

Write for colorful Free Recipe and Information Folder 

inc. 

i;*- ■■■ ■■ ■ ■ - 

Sfo. "A" £1 Paso, Texos On The Mexican Border 
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The Church 
Moves On 



March 1958 

a Elder John Longden, Assistant to the Council of the Twelve, 
dedicated the chapel of the Caswell, North Carolina, Branch, 
Central Atlantic States Mission. 

n Elder John Longden, Assistant to the Council of the Twelve, 
dedicated the chapel of the Fredericksburg, Virginia, Branch, 
Central Atlantic States Mission. 

B ib President Oscar A. Kirkham of the First Council of the 
Seventy passed away. He was seventy-eight years of age, 

m The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
John M. Simonsen as president of the South Australian Mis- 
sion, succeeding President Thomas S. Bingham. President 
Si monsen is a member of the Monument Park Ward, Monument 
Park (Salt Lake City) Stake, and has served as an officer and teacher 
in various auxiliary organizations of the Church, as a member of 
the Yale Ward bishopric, as a member of the Bonneville Stake high 
council, and as high priests quorum president and group leader, 
Mrs. Simonsen, a former second counselor in the Relief Society 
general presidency, will accompany him on this mission. 

B Funeral services were conducted for President Oscar A. 
Kirkham in the Assembly Hall on Temple Square. 

B The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
A. Lewis Elggren as a member of the Church welfare com- 
mittee. Elder Elggren has recently been released as presi- 
dent of the Western States Mission. 



E The Junior M Men basketball tournament began. Thirty- 
two teams are entered in this all-Church affair. Games will 
be played daily until Saturday. The games are to be played 
in Logan, in the Utah State University's George Nelson Fieldhouse 
and in Smart Gym. 



St. George Third Ward won the championship of the annual 
all-Church junior basketball tournament by defeating Nephi 
First Ward 37-35. Highland Park placed third, followed by 
Stockton Second Ward of California, fourth; Kaysville Second Ward, 
fifth; Neola Ward, sixth, and consolation; Center Ward, sev^enth; 
Thatcher-Penrose Ward, eighth; South Jordan Ward, ninth; and 
Logan Twenty-first Ward, tenth. 
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Wholesale distributor Bob Evans, 

Mesa, Arizona, uses a plant provided 
and maintained by Standard. We help 
Bob develop new business and back him 
with engineering assistance on his cus- 
tomers* lubrication problems. 



Robert ”Bob*' A. Juner, San Francisco, 
operates his own service station. We sup- 
ply him with business forms, maps, lube 
guides and major equipment. Bob makes 
good use of Standard’s training programs 
to improve his service to you. 



St andar d’ s special Aviation Division 

helps airport dealers like Frank Kelsey, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, with wind direction 
indicators, flight guides and credit card 
service ... all welcome conveniences to 
his customers. 
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Standard credit cards make it possible 
for independent marine dealers like Joe 
Faires, Port Angeles, Wash., to honor 
charge accounts. When fuel and lubrica- 
tion problems arise, his customers can 
rely on help from Standard’s engineers. 



Liquefied Petroleum Gas dealers 

like Louis Marx, Atascadero, California, 
find our operations manual helpful in 
almost every phase of his business . . . 
especially when it comes to saving cus- 
tomers time and trouble on deliveries. 



Keith L. Tweedie, Salem, Oregon, is a 
heating oil distributor. Our complete 
program shows him how to set up an 
accounting system, handle credit, cut 
operating expenses and give you the 
cleanest, most convenient service possible. 



*‘Big Business’’ creates opportunities for “small 
business.” With each doing the job for which it is best 
qualified, both are able to operate more efficiently , . , give 
you better service. Here’s how it works with us. 

Standard research and manufacturing skill assure quality 
products. In turn 11,028 distributors of Standard products, 
represented by these six Western independent businessmen. 



help bring you these products in the U. S., Alaska, Hawaii, 
B. C. and many other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Because these independent businessmen perform an impor- 
tant service for us, we assist their efforts with technical help, 
suggested operations procedures, advertising and merchan- 
dising support. Thus by helping them to help themselves, 
we are both able to serve you better. 



STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 
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Why 

the 

Church? 

by President David O. McKay 

The mission of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints is to prepare the way for the final estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God on earth. Its purpose 
iSj first, to develop in men's lives Christlike attributes; 
and, second, to transform society so that the world 
may be a better and more peaceful place in which 
to live. 

The consummation of God's purposes is expressed in 
these words: . . this is my work and my glory— to 

bring to pass the immortality and eternal life of man.” 
(Moses 1:39.) This divine purpose may be achieved 
by using the Church as a means of accomplishing the 
following specific objectives in the achievement of 
which lies a challenge for the brightest minds in the 
world: 

First, physical strength, virility, cleanliness. When 
you hear harping critics say that the Church Authori- 
ties overemphasize the Word of Wisdom, you may 
know that the critics have not studied very deeply 
the Word of Wisdom. Fundamentally, physic^ 
strength and virility are essential factors in the 
progress of humanity. 

Second, economic security. When you hear a per- 
son say we lay too much stress on tithing, you may 
know he does not realize the relation of tithing and 
fast offerings to the economic security of every man, 
woman, and child in the Church. 

Third, social justice. Go into any quorum and see 
who are meeting there— your lawyers, your doctors, 
your farmers, all meeting on a social plane. In the 
Church every man and woman has equal privileges 
to every other man and woman. 

{Continued on page 362) 
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My Mother by President David O. McKay 
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I cannot think of a >vonianly virtue that my 
mother did not possess. Undoubtedly, many a 
youth, in affectionate appreciation of his 
mother’s love and unselfish devotion can pay 
his mother the same tribute; but I say this in 
the maturity of manhood when calm judgment 
should weigh facts dispassionately. To her 
children, and all others who knew her well, she 
was beautiful and dignified. Though high-spir- 
ited she was even-tempered and self-possessed. 
Her dark brown eyes immediately expressed any 
rising emotion which, however, she always held 
under perfect control. 

In the management of her 
household she was frugal yet 
surprisingly generous, as was 
father also, in providing for the 
welfare and education of their 
children. To make home the 
most pleasant place in the world 
for her husband and children 
was her constant aim, which she 
achieved naturally and supreme- 
ly. Though unselfishly devoted 
to her family, she tactfully 
taught each one to reciprocate 
in little acts of service. 

Her soul, to quote the words of the poet, was, 
“As pure as lines of green that streak the first 
white of the snowdrop’s inner leaves.” In tender- 
ness, watchful care, loving patience, loyalty to 
home and to right, she seemed to me in boy- 
hood, and she seems to me now after these years, 
to have been supreme. 

Mother left us when she was still young, only 
fifty-four. During the intervening years I have 
often wished that I had told her in my young 
manhood that my love for her and the realiza- 
tion of her love and of her confidence gave me 
power more than once during fiery youth to 
keep my name untarnished and my soul from 
clay. 

From my beautiful, ever-devoted, and watch- 
ful mother, from my loyal sisters in our early 
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home associations, and from my beloved wife 
during the maturer years that followed, I have 
received my high ideals of womanhood. No 
man has had inspiration froxn nobler, more lov- 
ing women. To them I owe a debt of eternal 
gratitude. 

Among my most precious soul treasures is the 
memory of mother s prayers by the bedside, of 
her affectionate touch as she tucked the bed- 
clothes around my brother and me and gave 
each a loving, goodnight kiss. We were too 
young and roguish, then, fully to appreciate such 
devotion, but not too young to 
know that mother loved us. 

It was this realization of 
mother’s love, with a loyalty to 
the precepts of an exemplary 
father, which more than once 
during youth turned my steps 
from the precipice of temptation. 

If I were asked to name the 
world’s greatest need, I should 
say unhesitatingly wise mothers; 
and the second, exemplary 
fathers. 

If mother love were but half 
rightly directed, and if father- 
hood were but half what it should be in example 
and honor, much of the sorrow and wickedness 
in the world would indeed be overcome. 

The home is the source of our national life. 
If we keep the spring pure we shall have less 
difficulty in protecting the stream from pollui- 
tion. 

My Mother! God bless you! 

For your purity of soul, 

Your faith, your tenderness. 

Your watchful care. 

Your supreme patience, 

Your companionship and trust 
Your loyalty to the right, 

Your help and inspiration to father, 

Your unselfish devotion to us children. 
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What is our duty with regard to the 
Can we fully abide in them if 
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Your 

Question 



by Joseph Fielding Smith 
President of the Council of the Twelve 



QUESTION: ‘7 have been impressed for a 

long time with the thought that the commandments 
of the Lord require of the members of the Church a 
thorough understanding of the fundamental principles 
of the gospel that ice may better obey them. It ap- 
pears to me that there is a spirit of indifference, or 
lack of desire, on the part of a great many members 
in relation to gaining a knowledge of these command- 
ments. The result is a lack of harmony and obedience. 
This attitude also presents the risk of our being de- 
ceived and led astray by the abundance of false doc- 
trine and philosophy which today is taught in the 
world. If I am right, what can be done about it? Or 
am 1 too critical?” 

ANSWER: You are not too critical. Most 

emphatically the rev^elations in the standard works 
require of the members an intelligent study of them. 
Why does the Lord give revelation and command- 
ment if it is not that we may comprehend and obey 
them? To the unbelieving Jews who opposed him, 
Jesus said: “Search the scriptures; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which testify 
of me.”' The Lord revealed the plan of salvation to 
Adam after he was driven out of the Garden of Eden, 
and said to him: 

“Wherefore teach it unto your children, that all 
men, everywhere, must repent, or they can in nowise 
inherit the kingdom of God, for no unclean thing can 
dwell there, or dwell in his presence; for, in the lan- 
guage of Adam, Man of Holiness is his name, and 
the name of his Only Begotten is the Son of Man, 
even Jesus Christ, a righteous Judge, who shall come 
in the meridian of time. 

“Therefore I give unto you a commandment, to 
teach these things freely unto your children, saying: 

“That by reason of transgression cometh the fall, 
which fall bringeth death, and inasmuch as ye were 

(See page 375 for footnotes.) 
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truths which have heen revealed hy God? 
we do not have a knowledge of them? 



born into the world by water, and blood, and the 
spirit, which I have made, and so became of dust a 
living soul, even so ye must be born again into the 
kingdom of heaven, of water, and of the Spirit, and be 
cleansed by blood, even the blood of mine Only Be- 
gotten; that ye might be sanetified from all sin, and 
enjoy the words of eternal life in this world, and 
eternal life in the world to come, even immortal 
glory; 

“For by the water ye keep the commandment; by 
the Spirit ye are justified, and by the blood ye are 
sanctified; 

“Therefore it is given to abide in you; the record 
of heaven; the Comforter; the peaceable things of 
immortal glory; the truth of all things; that which 
quickeneth all things, which maketh alive all things; 
that which knoweth all things, and hath all power 
according to wisdom, mercy, truth, justice, and judg- 
ment.”^ 

It is, therefore, our duty to know the truths which 
have been revealed, and the Lord has made a won- 
derful promise to those who search his truth and 
abide in his teachings. They are to become perfect, 
even as he is perfect. A more beautiful or far-reach- 
ing pronouncement was never made than this: 

“And that which doth not edify is not of God, and 
is darkness. 

“That which is of God is light; and he that receiveth 
light, and continueth in God, receiveth more light; 
and that light groweth brighter and brighter until 
the perfect day.”*^ [Author s italics.] 

“The wonderful promise” 

Here is the wonderful promise to all who are will- 
ing to abide in the truth— and to abide in it they must 
have knowledge of the truth: they shall be glorified 
in the celestial kingdom of God. Moreover, in an- 
other revelation the Lord declares that “the Spirit 
giveth light to every man that cometh into the world; 



and the Spirit enlighteneth every man through the 
world, that hearkeneth to the voice of the Spirit. 

“And every one that hearkeneth to the voice of the 
Spirit cometh unto God, even the Father.”^ 

If the commandment to keep records had not been 
given, and no records had been kept regarding the 
dealings of the Lord with mankind, this world would 
have dwindled into savagery, and Satan would have 
taken it completely captive. There would have been 
no knowledge pertaining to earlier generations. The 
Lord in his mercy and love saw to it that his word 
was recorded, and though much of it has come down 
to us in corrupted form, nevertheless, by the power 
of the Almighty much has been preserved. It is 
upon divine records that nations have based their 
civilizations to a marked degree. 

The Latter-day Saints are doubly blessed with 
the word of the Lord which has come to light through 
the restoration of the gospel. We have been given 
the record of the Nephites and the Jaredites, contain- 
ing many glorious gospel truths. The Lord restored 
much that had been originally revealed to Adam and 
Enoch and Abraham, which we find in the Pearl of 
Great Price, and it is to their condemnation when 
members of the Church do not take advantage of 
their opportunities to read, study, and learn what 
the records contain. After all the revelations the 
Lord has given through his prophets, and the com- 
mandments to the people to search these principles, 
it is to our discredit and shows a lack of love for 
the Lord and for his blessings which have so abun- 
dantly been bestowed upon us when we neglect to 
study them. In the book of Revelation, John saw 
the time at the judgment, when the dead came forth, 
and the books were opened. 

“And I saw the dead, small and great” 

“And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and the books were (Continued on page 360) 
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otal 

it ness . . a challenge 

to the nation and the Church 



by Marion D. Hanks, of the First Council of the Seventy, 
Member Utah Council on Child and Youth Fitness 



In the play Measure for Measure, Isabel, pleading 
for the life of her brother Claudio, says, “Oh, it is 
excellent to have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 
to use it like a giant”— a statement which may not 
only point up a vital issue in the world’s rash rush 
to gigantic destructive strength, but which could also 
serve to give direction to the growing number of 
Americans who are interested in the physical fitness 
program being advocated and instituted across our 
nation. 

It is well known that President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, alarmed by tests and surveys and reports which 
have indicated a tendency to softness and physical 
unfitness among young Americans, appointed in 1956 
a cabinet-level Council on Youth Fitness and later 
the President’s Citizens Advisory Committee, a group 
of 119 leading citizens, to consider the problems and 
make recommendations. A number of governors have 
appointed state committees on child and youth fitness, 
and some effective preliminary work is being done by 
communities, colleges, schools, churches, and civic 
and youth agencies. Energetic efforts are being made 
to alert America’s responsible citizens to the problem. 

The President’s Council has adopted the objective 
of attempting to motivate total fitness in America’s 
youth. As might be expected, most of the publicity 
and emphasis to date have been directed to programs 
of physical development, where the alarm was first 
sounded. There is much genuine cause for concern 
in the field of physical fitness. Americans suffer the 
defects of our great blessings. We are victims of the 
many creature comforts our civilization has spawned. 
The loss of muscle-developing chores for great num- 
bers of our young people, mechanization, the gadgets 
of our specialized age, lack of opportunity to enjoy 
the fields and woods have all contributed to a loss of 
physical competency in our youth. Some simple 
physical exercises employed by experts to test the 
back, abdominal, and upper leg muscle strength of 
several thousand American youngsters— tests failed by 



less than 9 percent of a group of European children 
tested— compellingly spotlighted the problem; nearly 
60 percent of the American young people failed one 
or more of the tests! 

Careful inquiry revealed some interesting reasons 
for the situation. Less than 5 percent of our young 
people have camping and outdoor opportunities an- 
nually. It is reported that organized leagues offer 
participation for only about 10 percent of American 
youth. More than 90 percent of our elementary schools 
have no gymnasium facilities, and less than half of 
our high schools schedule physical education, many 
of them on an inadequate basis. Automobiles, school 
buses, and public transportation systems have out- 
moded walking, while television, radio, movies, and 
telephones have lessened the experience and habit of 
physical exercise. Spectator or spectacle sports with 
emphasis on participation for the few, and the absence 
or inadequacy of physical education programs and 
intramural programs in the schools have all con- 
tributed to minimizing the kind of activity necessary 
for sound physical development in the individual. 

Thus, the earnest concern for the p^^/sical fitness 
of America’s youth is justified. The alarming condi- 
tions of physical inadequacy, and their causes, are 
recognized, and the need for a program of education, 
information, interest, and action among responsible 
adults is seen. But as the bard’s Isabel implied, the 
problem of total fitness in the individual is much 
broader than muscular development and the acquir- 
ing of bodily skill, controls, and discipline. Man is a 
complex creature, and his physical condition cannot 
be isolated from the other aspects of his being. It is 
well known that health and physical well-being, or 
the lack of it, can have a highly significant effect upon 
our mental, emotional, social, and even spiritual fit- 
ness. So may each of these other aspects of human 
personality have its influence upon physical well- 
being. It is true of nations and individuals that fitness 
involves not alone physical powers but also the 




capacity to employ them ethically, intelligently, and 
maturely for good and uplifting purposes, and this 
capacity is dependent upon intellectual, emotional, 
social, and spiritual fitness. 

Every thinking person has come in touch with 
sermons, editorials, speeches, articles, and discussions 
relevant to the seriousness of the problems arising 
from modern scientific developments, and is con- 
cerned. General Omar Bradley is reported to have 
said in a Veterans' day speech in recent years that 
we are a nation of “moral adolescents,” of “nuclear 
giants and ethical infants.” It is commonly known 
that we have enough knowledge and potential power 
right now either to destroy or magnificently bless 
mankind, but the tensions and conflicts of our day 
attest that we may well lack the intelligence and 
spiritual stature to use our strength for the blessing 
of mankind. This circumstance is clearly analogous 
with the situation of the individual human being. 
While we should give full support to the program 
seeking to increase the physical prowess and power 
and force of the American boy or girl, we need also 
to recognize as indispensable the need to implant and 
encourage the character, moral vigor, and spiritual 
strength necessary if their lives are to be effective in 
doing good. Any nation-wide program which con- 
centrates on developing power or physical efficiency 
(or scientific skills, for that matter) in entire disregard 
of the other vital aspects of the total personality could 
be tragic in its consequences. 

One of the most compelling examples of the need 
for emphasizing total fitness is recorded in Luke 
where a fourteen-word statement notes the pattern of 
development Jesus followed during the critical forma- 
tive years of his life, of which period little else is 
known. “And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man.” (Luke 2:52.) It 
is thus recoraed that the development of this greatest 
of lives included “increase” physically and intel- 
lectually and in effective relationship with his fellow 
men and his Father in heaven. This simple program 
of growth demonstrated its value and virtue in his 
life, and could well be a model for the rest of human- 
kind. 



Physical Fitness 

In emphasizing the interrelation- 
ship of the various elements in the 
human make-up, it is not intended to 
minimize the importance of physical 
fitness but to give it proper place in the much broader 
concept of total fitness. The significance of good 
health and physical well-being is understood by the 





Latter-day Saint in terms of religious principle and 
life experience. 

As to physical fitness, the one word which should 
be emphasized in this general statement is activity 
(which is really the key to fitness in any area of the 
human personality). An interesting note from the 
Millennial Star in 1854 indicated the understanding 
some of the early pioneers of the faith had toward 
the relationship of activity to health. In answer to a 
question whether a current local remedy, sawdust 
pills, would cure certain ailments, the editor answered, 
“Yes, provided you make your own sawdust!” They 
knew that physical fitness requires activity. Every 
individual and every family should have a conscious- 
ness of this fact, and should fashion and foster a pro- 
gram of physical activity. 

One recently published example of the importance 
of physical health to total fitness is the report on a 
class of cadets at West Point which revealed that of 
five groups of cadets classified as to physical ability, 
the group with the highest capacity physically also 
demonstrated the greatest all-around leadership abil- 
ity and were next to the top in scholarship. The group 
which was rated second in physical fitness was first 
in scholarship, and the two groups which rated highest 
physically also had fewer cadets “wash out” of the 
academy than the other groups. There is important 
relationship between physical fitness and effective- 
ness as a human being. 




Social Fitness 

The capacity to live in satisfying, 
contributing relationships with other 
human beings develops with active, 
creative service. An interview of 
three participants at a recent county sheriffs' conven- 
tion held in Salt Lake City included a question as 
to the reasons for so many young first-timers in prison. 
The sheriffs volunteered two reasons: (1) the young 
men had never learned a responsible attitude toward 
others, and (2) they had never had an opportunity to 
take part in group activities under qualified adult 
leadership. The young person who qualifies himself 
to live in and contribute meaningfully to society needs 
the experience of organized group activity with the 
guidance of interested, dedicated adults; needs to 
have personal counseling and care; needs to be led 
into opportunities for selfless service and participa- 
tion, Problems with youth delinquency and gangster- 
ism (and the contributions of adult negligency and 
misguidance and poor example to these circumstances) 
must be considered in a program of total fitness. Men 
must be fit to associate with their fellow men, as well 
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as to enjoy physical and intellectual competence. 

Two potentially wholesome elements contribute 
to the difficulty some of our young people have in 
learning how to live happily with others: (1) the com- 
petitive nature of the world they live in, and (2) the 
human need to be identified with others, to be like 
others. Whereas healthy competition can spur one 
to maximum effort, some erroneously begin to feel 
that life is like a foot race in which they are arrayed 
against all other human beings, and that they are 
unequally and unfairly equipped for the contest. As 
in the parable of the talents, some bury their abilities, 
fearing to use them. At the other extreme, some 
become arrogant because they seem to possess su- 
perior talents in comparison with others. In each 
case, the nature of eternal reality is misunderstood. 
Before God and wise men each of us will be judged 
by the use we make of our own talents, and not by 
the talents others have or what use they make of 
them. No person can become socially fit who is 
permitted or encouraged to believe that he will be 
judged forevermore by comparison to John or Robert, 
for this is unfair to him and to John and Robert, 
and is a tragic mistake. 

Good citizenship is another aspect of social fitness, 
with the greater concept of total fitness. Of its many 
elements, one needs to be especially noted. One of 
America’s leading soci()logists has said that the great- 
est threat to our destruction as a nation is not enemy 
nuclear activity or political chicanery, or other like 
problems, but is the so-called sexual '"freedom” which 
characterizes the actions of many Americans today. 
TIistory records the destruction of Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, Babylon, Persia, and other cultures through 
“sexual decadence, widespread divorce, pre-marital 
adventuring, casual infidelities.” Abraham Lincoln 
said that America was destined to live through all 
time or die by suicide, and others of his utterances 
suggest that he may well have had in mind that the 
self-destruction might be accomplished through moral 
decadence. 

Citizenship and social fitness and indeed total fitness 
are larger concepts than some of us have supposed. 



Mental and 
Emotional Fitness 



V Mental and emotional health are 

■ indispensable to total fitness, and are 

closely related to all other aspects of 
the personality. So wide a field of inquiry does this 
subject offer of itself that this article may only hint 
at the scope of it. It involves, certainly, knowledge 
and acceptance of one’s self and the desire and the 



power to develop and be one’s best self. There must 
be understanding of the purposefulness of life, ideal- 
ism and high standards and realization that happiness 
comes through living in conformity with them, and 
also appreciation that there is infinite opportunity for 
rejuvenation and growth when we have failed in some 
of our noble possibilities or high purposes. Incen- 
tive to proper preparation for life’s performance, and 
to enjoyment along the way, is also essential to this 
element of fitness, and so are esthetic and cultural ap- 
preciation, and a realistic understanding of and atti- 
tude toward difficulty, disappointment, failure, and 
death. 




Spiritual Fitness 

The Hawaiians have an interesting 
motto: ^‘Ua man he ea a ka aina i ka 
porzo”: “The strength of the land is in 
righteousness.” A leading protestant 
thinker recently noted that Americans are seeking 
health today in terms of the secular healer’s vocabu- 
lary— “integrated, well-adjusted personalities,” but 
these ends, minus the great inner aim, conviction, 
testimony which true religion provides, are empty 
accpiisitions. What we need is more than “bovine 
adjustment”; the cow can well be adjusted to his 
circumstances. We need to be conscious of the exist- 



ence and nature of God and of our relationship with 
him. We need to be conscious of eternal purpose; we 
need moral strength. 

Dean Stanley Tcele of Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Business spoke in a recent speech of three great 
(piests; (1) to discover, utilize, and control our physical 
resources, (2) to develop men capable of handling 
what is discovered, and (3) to search for “ultimate 
values appropriate and satisfying to the human soul. 
By ultimate values,” said Dean Teele, “I mean a man’s 
concepts of the relationship of the individual to 
others, to the universe, and to his God.” Spiritual 
health is indispensable to total fitness. 



The challenge to total fitness among our children 
and youth must be met by those in a position to meet 
it— the responsible adults of the nation. The task is 
in the hands of the home and school, the teacher and 
administrator and parent, the Church, the youth 
agency, the civic and governmental leaders. None of 
the adults involved in these agencies and institutions 
can hope effectively to teach and lead toward total 
fitness unless they are themselves fit to teach. Pro- 
grams of activity need to be developed which will 
inspire (1) more interest, attention, and intelligent 
action at home— home {Continued on page S54) 
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ME . . teach Primary? 

by Rodney W. Fye 



When I was first considered for a mission and it 
was mentioned to me that elders often had to teach 
Primary, it was a most emphatic icill not that I ex- 
pressed to my family. It had been years since I was 
around small children, and I was anxious to be pre- 
served from such a fate as teaching them. The 
thovight of trying to tell the story of the restoration 
of the gcjspel to a sea of jumping, laughing, crying, 
squirming, giggling small fry was a thought I tried 
not t(^ entertain. I had never attended a Primary 
myself. 

Almost as horrifying as this prospect was the fear 
that I might be called to Nebraska, where I had been 
raised among non-LDS relatives and friends. A 
street meeting in my home town park would be more 
than impossible! I was sure I would be called to 
serve in s(mie exciting, far-off, exotic place like Tonga 
or France or maybe South Africa— so sure, in fact, 
that I actually made a trip to Nebraska to bid farewell 
to my friends and family there and to prepare them 
for my dramatic three-year separation from them. 

It was on this trip that I experienced the most acute 
embarrassment of my life. I had gone to dinner with 



some friends, and the cigarets were passed around. 
It was well-known among my friends that I did not 
smoke, so the one last cigaret was placed in my shirt 
pocket to be claimed later by one of the party. 
Imagine my embarrassment the following evening at 
the home of the branch president when his small 
son climbed up on my lap, reached in my pocket, 
and pulled out the cigaret! 

Now I was more than sure I wanted nothing further 
to do with (1) Nebraska, (2) my former friends, 
(3) children, and (4) Primary, in that order. Just to 
clinch things, I prepared a little five-reason recitation 
to give to President Milton R, Hunter during my ap- 
pointment with him prior to my call. But he didn't 
give me a chance. 

“Do you want to go to the best mission in the world, 
young man?” he asked firmly, before we had even 
unclasped our handshake. 

He had introduced the subject I wanted to talk 
about, and I answered with an enthusiastic, “Yes, sir!” 
adding, “Which one is that?” and preparing to deliver 
my five-reason recitation. 

“It is the one you are called to!” he said, closing 









the matter. And with that, I sat down for the inter- 
view, my recitation dangling foolishly in the back 
of my mind. 

Several weeks later a soloist at my farewell sang 
'd’H Go Where You Want Me To Go, Dear Lord,” 
with all its brave verses, and I went— to Nebraska, 
back to meet my relatives I had so recently kissed 
good-bye, back to meet the friends of my past. 

En route, I looked out the window of the train 
(it was a short ride from Salt Lake City to Denver, 



the mission headquarters), pondered over the verses 
of the song sung at my farewell, and wondered if it 
were all a mistake— my going on a mission to a place 
I didn’t want to go, so unwilling to do the things 
which might be expected of me. 

The second blow fell when I met my first com- 
panion, the very soul of missionary example, and he 
announced as he introduced himself that we were 
to teach Primary the following day. What an expe- 
rience-something of what ( Continued on page 357) 



My Mother by President Stephen L Richards 



If by paying tribute to my own mother I may 
suggest a thought helpful to a later generation 
of mothers, I shall be grateful indeed. 

My own mother was born of pioneer parents 
in a pioneer village about ten years after the first 
establishment of Mormon communities in the 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains. She was the 
eldest child in her home, and as such carried a 
major responsibility in the performance of home 
duties which were normally assigned to children 
in the faiuily life of her day. 

As a girl she was given limited 
opportunity for education in the 
meager facilities available, but 
her love for reading and learn- 
ing were stimulated principally 
by her father, who was an edu- 
cated man, a convert from 
Britain, schooled in part for the 
ministry, and her mother also, 
who cherished the ideal of re- 
finement and culture which her 
family had brought from Eng- 
land. She grew up in an atmos- 
phere of regard and ambition 
for things of beauty, for enlightenment of the 
mind, and for the refining influences of a polite 
society. From my earliest boyhood I recall the 
primness and the dignity of her old country 
kinsfolk, and their polite conversation. 

A great sorrow came to her when she was a 
girl of sixteen. Tier mother died, leaving a 
sizable family of boys and girls, for whose care 
and guidance she was of necessity to assume a 
major responsibility. I have reason to believe, 




Emma Louisa S. Richards 



particularly from innumerable manifestations of 
love, respect, and gratitude shown to her in 
later years by her younger brothers and sisters, 
that she responded nobly to the heavy duties 
which came to her so unexpectedly in her girl- 
hood. 

In the years that intervened between her 
mothers passing and her marriage, she had 
al)undant opportunity to study and to learn the 
art of homemaking, and she came to wifehood 
and motherhood with what I 
regard as unusual capacity for 
this sacred calling. I am aware 
that many other noble women, 
particularly of her time, were 
possessed of high (pialities of 
character comparable to hers, 
but I trust that it will not seem 
indelicate for me to point out a 
few characteristics which served 
to distinguish her, to her family 
at least, as a woman of superior 
and outstanding capacity for 
motherhood and homemaking. 
Like others, she endured ad- 
versity without complaint, but in the face of 
adversity she never lost ambition both for herself, 
her husband, and her children for the attain- 
ment of the better things of life both material 
and spiritual. She gave herself completely to 
the support of her husband, who was a doctor 
in a time and an area where a physician’s duties 
were most arduous, without hospitals, with re- 
sponse to calls over muddy and tortuous roads 
at all hours of day {Continued on page 362) 
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by Ralph D. Rytting 




Richard P. Condie, Richard L. 
Kvans, and Alexander Schreiner 
( above ) make last minute 
check of broadcast script 
before air-time. 

( Below ) Audio engineers Paul 
Evans, Richard Welch, and 
Ray Loveless adjust micro- 
phone levels with music 
during broadcast. 



This month, for the 1500th consecutive week, mil- 
lions of people will hear and enjoy the music of the 
Tabernacle Choir and Organ as it is broadcast, Thou- 
sands each year attend these broadcasts in person 
and thrill to the beauty of this famed half-hour pro- 
gram. However, very few of this enormous audience 
are concerned about— or even aware of— the somewhat 
complicated and always interesting procedure by 
which the sounds that originate in the Tabernacle are 
spread throughout the world. 

The beginnings of each broadcast go hack months, 
at which time Richard P. Condie, the director, selects 
the numbers to be sung, and the organists, Alexander 
Schreiner and Frank W. Asper, decide on the organ 
selections. Clearance is obtained by Columbia Broad- 
casting Company for any music or arrangement that 
is subject to copyright, and the numbers are placed 
on the choir’s rehearsal agenda. Choir secretary 
Mary Jack draws from the choir’s huge library the 
numbers that arc to be performed and places copies 
of each in the folder of each choir membt*r. At the 
same time, music recently performed is taken from 
the folders and returned to the files for later use or 
reference. 

Selections to be included in future long-playing 
records are agreed upon, arrangements negotiated 
through Lester Hewlett, choir president, and Ivor 
Sharp and W, Jay Wright, vice presidents of the 
Radio Service Corporation of Utah, with Columbia 
Records, and the contents of new albums are re- 
corded during the forthcoming rehearsals and broad- 
casts. 

Over a period of approximately six weeks the 
numbers are learned or relearned, smoothed, per- 
fected, and gradually brought up to the excellence 
that will prevail during the broadcast itself. 

The Thursday evening rehearsal before each broad- 
cast has a specific time allotted to those numbers 
which will be sung the (Continued on page 370) 



Assistant conductor Jay Welch 
and conductor Richard P. 
Condie are pleased with results 
as they evaluate recording in 
"control booth.” 
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My Mother hy President J. Reuben Clark, Jr. 



“So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them.” (Genesis 1:27.) So rims 
sacred writ. 

Our own inspired poetess 
wrote, in harmony with this di- 
vine trutli: 

“In the heavens are parents 
single? 

No; the thought makes reason 
stare! 

Truth is reason, truth eternal 
Tells me Fve a mother there.” 

—Eliza R. Snow 

Priesthood and motherhood, 
—complimentary, correlative, re- 
ciprocal! “Nevertheless, neither is the man with- 
out the woman, neither is the woman without 
the man, in the Lord.” (I Cor. 11:11.) 

So it was in the hea\ens before. So it is in 
the creations of the earth. So it will be through 
worlds without end. 



^ Like the Love of God 

I'” -: When we realize the suffering 

of a mother for her children, 
her continuous sacrifice and un- 
selfish devotion, often to their 
injury if not wisely directed, 
then we are willing to acknowl- 
edge the truth of this saying of 
President Joseph F. Smith: 

“I have learned to place a 
high estimate upon the love of 
mother. I have often said, and 
will repeat it, that the love of 
a true mother comes nearer be- 
ing like the love of God than 
any other kind of love.” 

What man, if he understands his mother's 
heart, can wilfully harrow up her soul in sor- 



Father! Mother! The family! First, the di- 
vine duet, then the family symphony, for time 
and all eternity. 

Who fashioned the body of 
flesh and blood to which my 
spirit came for that most pre- 
cious of all jewels, mortal exist- 
ence,— my Mother. 

Who challenged the crisis of 
life or death that she might give 
birth and bestow upon me the 
unvalued gift of mortality,— my 
Mother, 

Who gave the food that kept 
life kindled, and nourished me 
when body and mind were help- 
less, powerless, through the long 
days of infancy,— my Mother. 

Who watched in my earliest years my every 
move, who gauged my every breath, who 
guarded my sleeping and waking moments to 
fnrfend harm,— my Mother. 

Who worked and nursed, and prayed through 
the long hours of {Continued on page 365) 



by President Joseph Fielding Smith 

row by turning from the precepts 
taught him at her side in child- 
hood? When he knows that she 
has descended to the shadows 
of the valley of death that he 
may have being, and that her 
pain and anguish have endeared 
him to her beyond the power 
of mortal expression, surely he 
will say, “The love of a right- 
eous mother is the nearest thing 
to the love of God.” 

The (luestion, “What would 
Mother say and how would she 
feel if I yielded to wrongdoing?” 
has been one of the anchors that has helped to 
save me from the storms and temptations in life. 




Mary Louisa Woolley Clark 
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The Power 
of the 



in Teaching 

by C. Ward Despain 

Principal, Coalville (Utah) Seminary 

Conducted by 

the Unified 

Church School System 

When one's life is in peril, every weapon at his 
command is put to full use in the attempt for self- 
preservation. As teachers in Zion, our preparation in 
dealing with the ''eternal lives” which daily come 
under our influence should be just as intent. The 
"whole personality” with its divers avenues and facets 



should be earnestly employed to give power and con- 
viction to the message we bear. 

personality is the complete behavior of an indi- 
vidual. It includes habits, attitudes, purposes, im- 
pulses, ideals, and is expressed through the powerful 
tools of the eyes, ears, voice, gestures, and even our 
general bearing. When these tools are properly 
utilized in balance and harmony, they form a bul- 
wark of power that staggers the mind of man. An 
incident is recordetl in the life of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith in which he displayed the power of his great 
personality in defying the forces of evil which sur- 
rounded him in the Richmond Jail in Missouri. Parley 
P. Pratt gives us a graphic description of the scene: 

"In one of those tedious nights we had lain as if 
in sleep till the hour of midnight had passed. Our 
ears and hearts had been pained while we had listened 
for hours to the obscene jests, the horrid oaths, and 
the dreadful blasphemies and filthy language of our 
guards, Colonel Price at their head, as they recounted 
to each other their deeds of rapine, murder, robbery, 
etc., which they had committed among the Mormons 
while at Far West and vicinity. They even boasted 
of deBling by force wives, daughters, and virgins, 
and of shooting or dashing out the brains of men. 

"I had listened until I became so disgusted, shocked, 
horrified, and so filled with the spirit of indignant 
justice that I could hardly refrain from rising upon 
my feet and rebuking the guards; but had said noth- 
ing to Joseph or anyone else, although I lay next to 
him and knew he was awake. On a sudden he arose 
to his feet, and spoke with a voice of thunder, or as 
a roaring lion, uttering as nearly as I can recollect, 
the following words: 

" 'Silence, ye fiends of the infernal pit! In the 
name of Jesus Christ I rebuke you, and command you 
to be still; I will not live another minute and bear 
such language. Cease such talk or you or I die this 
instant!' 

"He ceased to speak. He stood erect in terrible 
majesty. Chained, and without weapon; calm, un- 
ruffled, and dignified as an angel. He looked upon 
the quailing guards whose weapons were lowered 
or dropped to the ground, whose knees smote to- 
gether, and who, shrinking into a corner, or crouching 
at his feet, begged his pardon, and remained quiet 
till a change of guards. 

"I have seen the ministers of justice, clothed in 
magisterial robes and criminals arraigned before them 
while life was suspended on a breath in the courts 
of England; I have witnessed a congress in solemn 
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session to give laws to nations; I have tried to con- 
ceive of kings, of royal courts, of thrones and crowns 
and of emperors assembled to decide the fate of king- 
doms; but dignity and majesty have I seen but once, 
as it stood in chains at midnight in a dungeon in an 
obscure village in Missouri.”^ 

There is no doubt in the mind of the Latter-day 
Saint teacher that the above display of power was 

(See page 375 for footnotes.) 




a manifestation of the Holy Ghost working through 
man. It has been said that God has a work to do 
upon the earth which can only be accomplished 
through the hands of his children. The Holy Spirit 
operates through the personality of man. As teachers 
we should endeavor to develop our personalities so 
as to give the Holy Spirit free access to all possible 
avenues of expression. 

Would it be conceiv- (^Continued on next page) 



My Mother by President Levi Edgar Young 



Ann Elizabeth Riter Young was of noble birth. 
She came of that old stock which gave America 
a deep foundation of the love for right. 

The Riters were of German descent and, there- 
fore, one of their great characteristics was 
thoroughness. Grandfather Riter had an un- 
usually analytic mind, a retentive memory, and a 
notable knowledge of history. For a man of his 
day, he was exceptionally well read. When 
he came across the plains in the fall of ’47, he 
brought with him Locke’s Essay 
On the Human Understanding. 

This book became a treasure in 
the Riter family, and Mother, 
with her brothers, became a 
great lover of Locke’s Essay. 

In 1839 Elder Edwin D. Wool- 
ley, a Latter-day Saint mission- 
ary, accompanied by other 
missionaries, called at the home 
of the Riters and was invited 
in to explain the gospel. As a 
result of their visits, the Riters 

were converted to Mormonism. * t-t i i 

. Ann Elizabeth 

Julian Moses baptized them in 

1846 and soon after they moved to Nauvoo, 
where they joined the Saints who were fleeing 
across the Mississippi River and on to the Mis- 
souri River through Iowa. Wintering with the 
Saints at Winter Quarters, Levi Riter was or- 
dained bishop of one of the wards. After wit- 




nessing the departure of President Young and 
the first company for the West in April 1847, 
Levi began making preparations to join one of 
the companies planning to leave in June of the 
same year. 

On June 3, 1847, at two o’clock on a rainy 
night, while Levi, his wife, and small son were 
camped on the banks of the Missouri River 
just outside Winter Quarters, their daughter Ann 
Elizabeth was born. The mother and baby 
were kept warm and dry as they 
lay on straw covered with buf- 
falo robes in the wagon. The 
high qualities of the heart and 
mind of Rebecca Riter were 
known to the Lord, and they 
were qualities which the baby, 
Ann Elizabeth, as well as all her 
children, inherited. 

In a few days when the 
mother was able to travel, the 
Riters joined the company of 
Saints under the command of 
Jedediah M. Grant, and were 
soon on their way to the Prom- 
ised Land. Among them was Mary Jane Dil- 
worth, a sister of Rebecca Riter, who had 
opened a school for the children at Winter 
Quarters. On their trek west she often carried 
Ann Elizabeth in her apron as she walked along 
by the wagon. (Continued on page 342) 



Riter Young 
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(Continued) able to think that the guards could Gestures are desirable if meaningful in nature, but 

have been rebuked in such a positive and moving if used too often in a habitual manner, they do little 
manner if there had been no choice of words— or if but distract and cause restlessness. The effective 

th(>se words had been spoken in a faltering, awkward teacher is relaxed, calm, and free from tenseness but 

manner— or if Joseph’s voice had not spoken out in carries an air of assurance. He is the teacher the 

firm conviction? Could such power be expressed students desire to emulate, 

through eyes that were cast upon the floor, afraid to The eye is a most valuable tool in teaching. Prob- 

meet the gaze of the tormentors? Would identical ably no other device is quite so foolproc)f in determin- 

words even have attracted the guards attention had ing the effectiveness of our teaching. One glance will 

Joseph sat upon the floor or leaned casually against tell whether the students are interested, happy, and 

the jail door on this occasion? No! His entire bear- alert, or if they are bored, restless, or distracted. The 

ing, the gesture of his outstretched hand, the soul- eyes lose their potential power if they are continual- 

searching view of his eyes, the strength and con\ iction ly cast upon the fl(M)r or ceiling or gazing into space, 

of his voice, and the careful selection of words all Look the student straight in the eye. Demand his 

combined to give dignity, majesty, and power as the full attention by meeting his gaze. The discernment 

situation demanded. It is interesting to note, how- of a tear in response to a spiritual experience; the eyes 

ever, that Joseph is described as being “calm and un- dancing with excitement as a divine principle is un- 
ruffled” on this occasion, signifying that one need derstood— these observations bespeak dynamic teach- 

not display anger in order to put power and convic- ing and come only to those who view the soul through 

tion into teaching. the eye windows. 

The very elements that made Joseph Smith a leader The eyes can be useful in discipline. If a student 
among men can be applied by the classroom teacher. is disturbing the class and the disturbance is peculiar 

Let us make our work more effective by developing to him and not a general situation, stop in the middle 

positive personality traits. Let us remember that the of your discussion. Cast your eyes to the floor for 

largest room in any educational institution is the a moment, connoting disappointment at the student’s 

“room for improvement.” actions. The whole atmosphere of the class will be- 

The quality of the teacher’s voice will determine come charged with a note of disapproval of his actions, 
the attitude and response of the pupils, the atmos- This group pressure brings him cpiickly into line, 

phere of the classroom, as well as the tempo of its Personality is the mirror of the soul. Let it not be 

activities. Every teacher should cultivate a well- said that “one of his little ones” lost his way because 

modulated voice, pleasing in pitch and cpiality. If we as teachers failed to ultilize our “whole personality” 

there seems to be an undertone or restlessness of no in touching his life. A declaration of a testimony of 

particular origin, change pace by speaking in a low, the gospel is not sufficient to change a life. We must 

quiet voice. Speak emphatically and distinctly, but combine it with an understanding of ourselves and 

slowly enough, that all may hear each word— then of others if we are to merit the assistance of the Holy 

watch the restlessness disappear. Ghost “which will lead us into all truth.” 

CAPSULED HEAVEN 
by Fern J. B. Russon 

A short half-hour of heaven is mine today— 

Small boy with cuddle-rug climbs on my knees. 

His head cupped in my arm; we smile awhile; 

His fingers stroke my tloroat; and I find ease 
From tides of must-be-dones. Then as I rest, 

I sense a calm— long-vanished with the years. 

... It always came when, tied with endless trifles, 

I paused to kiss a bruised toe, dry hot tears. 



And when, as twilight murm’rings filled the air, 
Young arms clung tight, young eyes closed wearily— 
Tuned to the creaking of my mother’s rocking chair 
I crooned a simple, timeworn, homemade melody . . . 

Sweet treasured memories surge from a golden deep— 
Small boy, child of my own child, is asleep. 

Sh-h-h-h. 
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Missionary Helps 




No instructions to missionaries could be more perti- 
nent and timely than these given by President Brig- 
ham Young, August 28, 1852. They are as applicable 
today as they were then: 

'‘When I heard the brethren exhorting those who 
are going on missions, I wished them to impress one 
thing upon the minds of the elders, for it is neces- 
sary that it should be uppermost there, which may 
be the means of preserving them from receiving stains 
on their characters from which very probably they 
may never recover, 

“If we get a blight on our character before the 
Lord, or in other words, lose ground and backslide 
by transgression, or in any other way, so that we are 
not even with the brethren, as we are now, we never 
can come up with them again. But this principle 
must be carried out by the elders wherever they go, 
whatever they do, or wherever they are. 

“One thing must be observed and be before them 
all the time, in their meditations, and in their practise, 
and that is, clean hands and pure hearts, before God, 
angels, and men. If the elders cannot go with clean 
hands and pure hearts, they had better stay here, 
and wash a little longer; don’t go thinking when you 
arrive at the Missouri River, at the Mississippi, at the 
Ohio, or at the Atlantic, that you will purify your- 
selves, but start from here with clean hands and pure 



hearts, and be pure from the crown of your heads 
to the soles of your feet, then live so every hour. Go 
in that manner, and in that manner labor, and return 
again as clean as a piece of pure, white paper. This 
is the way to go, and if you do not do that, your 
hearts will ache. 

“How can you do it? Is there a way? Yes! Do the 
elders understand that way? They do. You cannot 
keep your hands clean, and your hearts pure, without 
the help of the Lord; neithe^r will he keep you pure 
without your own help. Will you be liable to fall 
into temptation and be overtaken in sin? Yes, unless 
you live so as to have the revelation of Jesus Christ 
continually, not only to live in it today, or while you 
are preaching in a prayer meeting, or in a conference, 
but when you are out of the meetings. 

“You must have the Holy Spirit all the time, on 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and every day through 
the week, and from year to year, from the time you 
leave home until you return, so that when you come 
back; you may not be afraid if the Lord Almighty 
should come into the midst of the Saints and reveal 
all the acts and doings and designs of your hearts in 
your missions, but be found clean like a piece of 
white paper: that is the way for the elders to live 
in their ministry at home and abroad.” 

Era reprint from volume 15, page 869 (August 1912). 
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by Blanche Kendall McKey 



'7 hist when I had planned my life so beautifully— 
and this bombshell has to explode/' deplored Ruth. 

“Be thankful that it did/' replied her sister, Ir s. 

“Thankful?" exclaimed Ruth, “Thankful for confu- 
sion? In all my life I’ve never had trouble making 
up my mind. Now it's as wobbly as a child's. One 
minute I think I'll marry Warren and the next I wish 
he had never come back.” 

“You're just tired, Ruthie.” 

“Maybe that’s it,” said Ruth more calmly, “The 
doctor said I must take a rest. So I gave up my 
nursery school—” 

“It must have been an awful strain to take care 
of other people’s children for twenty years,” cut 
in her sister. 

“Or more,” said Ruth wryly, to hide a deeper emo- 
tion that could have flamed into an unreasonable 
resentment. Then she went on. “After Mother died 
and you all left one at a time to set up homes of your 
own I grew tired of feeding the furnace and digging 
snow paths from October until May—” 

As she said “May” she heard the slight break in her 
own voice and stooped suddenly to turn up the gas 
logs. “Mercy, it’s getting cold,” she shivered. 

Iris stepped nearer to her, 

“I hope you don’t think anyone is criticizing you 
for making this cozy little apartment out of Mother’s 
great drafty living room and kitchen, and renting 
the rest of the house. We knew it was too much 
for you.” 

The warmth in her sister’s voice invited confidence, 
and Ruth sat on the soft rug she had purchased less 
than a week ago and gazed into the flame. 




“For the first time I was going to read the books 
I had always wanted to read. I was going to see 
some of the places that had always called me. I was 
through listening to the never-ending problems of 
mothers, I was going to be free. And then— and 
then Warren comes.” 

Iris was much younger and prettier than Ruth. 
“Tm so glad he did,” she repeated; “Warren is one 
man in a hundred.” 

She glanced at the clock and turned to her two 
children sleeping on Ruth’s opened couch. 

“Are you sure, dear, that Anna and Bennie won’t 
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bother you tonight? I don't absolutely need to go 
with Fred, you know.” 

“But I want them,” said Ruth sincerely. 

She crossed to the couch and bent over the small 
tranquil faces, tenderness relaxing the taut lines of 
her mouth. She looked older than her forty years 
with her large frame and the gray streak running 
back through her straight dark hair. She wasn't 
exactly handsome, but she was striking in a reserved, 
poised way. 

“You would fit perfectly into a doctor's world,” per- 
sisted Iris, “with his home— and his way of life.” 
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“Fve been "married’ to a big house and a lot of 
children for twenty years. I’m tired of both. And 
what do we know about Warren’s way of life? I 
imagine he spends most of his time in a hospital. 
That s why he needs me at home to take care of his 
children.” She couldn’t keep irony out of her voice. 
“He might still love you,” ventured Iris. 

Ruth cast her eyes to the ceiling. “How idiotic can 
a bright girl talk.” 

“He loved you once,” said Iris. 

Ruth gazed at her sister with compelling eyes. “Not 
really. We went through (Continued on page 340 ) 









Oscar A, Kirkham 



will be long remembered as 

by Albert L. Zobell, Jr., Research Editor 



President Oscar Ammon Kirkham, a member of the 
First Councii of the Seventy since October 1941, 
a Boy Scout oflicer for almost as long as there have 
been Boy Scouts, long-time worker in the MIA and 
in the cause of youth, passed away the morning of 
March 10, at his home in Salt Lake City, The 
seventy-eight year old Churchman was the third mem- 
ber of the General Authorities to be called by death 



m fifty-four days-EIder Thomas E. McKay and Elder 
Adam S. Bennion preceding him. 

^ Death came to Elder Kirkham at about three 
o clock Monday morning following a heart seizure. 
Although he had suffered a similar attack some 
months ago, he had returned to the busy routine of 
his ()ffice, and was there Friday, March 7, the last 
day of the work-week. 




a builder of Men 



Youth was his element—and from that element he 
happily built manhood. He inspired all who remem- 
bered that youth was once theirs. 

Elder Kirkharn supported the Boy Scout program 
very early and was a member of the committee that 
had it adopted by the Church. He became a mem- 
ber of the general board of the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Association on August 25, 1912. The 
next year, on May 2, 1913, the YMMIA Boy Scout 
charter was received, making the Church the first 
religious body to become officially affiliated with 
the Boy Scouts of America. Elder Kirkharn was a 
member of the first Scout committee. 

In April 1919 he was appointed Scout executive 
of the Salt Lake Council, Boy Scouts of America. In 
November 1925, he was made associate executive of 
Region XH, consisting of Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and the Hawaiian Islands. He later was a 
member of the national staff of the Boy Scouts. 

He attended six world Scout jamborees, six na- 
tional jamborees in the United States, and many 
sectional gatherings, serving as a morale officer. He 
led sixty thousand Scouts at the New York World’s 
Fair in the Scout oath and the national anthem. He 
was an honorary member of the Boy Scouts of France, 
Austria, and Greece, and was selected to^,^gresent a 
bronze statuette of scouting to the queen of Holland 
in behalf of the American delegation. During the 
World Jamboree in France in 1947, he was made 
Chief Wise Elk of the Blackfoot Indian Tribe and 
was also given the French Cross of Jerusalem. In 
March 1949 he was awarded the Silver Antelope for 
distinguished service to boyhood. In January 1953 
he was given the Silver Beaver 'Tor outstanding serv- 
ice to boys and to those who love them— at home, all 
over America, and on foreign shores.” 

He held personal recognition from Lord Robert 
Stephenson Smyth Baden-Powell, the founder of 
scouting, and also from other world leaders. 

Truly, Elder Kirkham’s stature as a leader of boys 
—a maker of men, was international in scope. 

In 1919 Brother Kirkharn became field secretary 
of the YMMIA and later served as executive secre- 
tary of this auxiliary. He introduced and gave im- 
portant leadership to the plan of fathers’ and sons’ 

1 




outings, now so popular throughout the Church. 
When released from the YMMIA general board in 
October 1948, he was the Mean of the board.” 

Although he claimed his greatest satisfaction had 
been his high privilege of serving the youth of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and the 
youth of America, another call was in store for him. 

In October 1941 he was sustained as a member of 
the First Council of the Seventy, and for the remain- 
ing nearly sixteen and a half years of his life he 
met with the Saints almost weekly in their stake and 
mission conferences. Here youth continued to cluster 
around him. Now, instead of teaching his wisdom 
around the campfires in the great open spaces, he 
used another way which was certainly no stranger to 
him—the pulpit. 

Elder Kirkharn was born in Lehi, Utah, January 
22, 1880, the son of James K. and Martha Mercer 
Kirkharn. At seventeen years of age he entered 
Brigham Young Academy (now University) and was 
graduated from that institution. Ho was president 
of his class and later served twice as president of the 
BYU Alumni Association and as vice-president of the 
Emeritus Club. In 1946 he was given an honorary 
Master of Arts degree by BYU. 

He studied music in Germany from 1900 to 1903, 
also being set apart as a missionary to Germany, and 
the elders who were serving in that land then still 
fondly recall how a song from Elder Kirkharn buoyed 
them up as they faced their labors. Later he studied 
at Columbia Ltniversity, New York City. 

From 1903 to 1905 he taught music at Ricks Acade- 
my (now College), Rexburg, Idaho. 

In the meantime, on May 25, 1904, he had married 
Ida Murdock in the Salt Lake Temple. Eight children 
blessed that home: Mrs. George Y. (Carol) Jarvis, 
Mrs. Leslie (Grace) Burbidge, Rock M., Norman, 
Mark, Ned, Mrs. Wade H. (Katherine) Andrews, and 
Mrs. David S. (Jane) Bassler, Jr. All are college gradu- 
ates; five have filled missions. Twenty grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren are numbered among 
Elder Kirkham’s posterity. 

Funeral services were held in the Assembly Hall on 
Temple Square, March 13. 
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MIA Reading Course: XXIII 



Jesus 
visits his 
^^other sheep^’ 



by Doyle L. Green, Managing Editor 

It must brem a select i^roup of Nephites who 

^atht'red al)out the tt'mplc' in America’s land bounti- 
ful that mornintt in 34 A, 13, Tlu^y had survived 
the' greatest stonn in Nephite history, a stonn so 
t(Tribl(' that within the space of tlirc’C’ hours many 
of tlu’ir jtroat cities had been burned, swallowed by 
the seal, or buried by tossing, tumbling eartii. The 
f^roimd had shakt'n \ioleutly, and lightnings, thunder- 
in gs, and whirlwinds such as this people liad ne\er 
seen had surrounded them. With otliers w^ho sur- 
vi\ ('d, this multitude about th(' tc'mx^le had seen slain 
mfjst f)f the inhabitants of the land, including friends 
and lo\ ed ones. 

Such destruction coidcl mean f)uly one thing to those 
who had listened to the words of the prophets: Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, had l)een crucified in Jeru- 
salem, the city from which Father Lehi had fled 
more tliaii six hundred years ago because tlu' wicked 
sought liis life for preaclhng Christ would come. 

The multitudf^ at the tempk’ had also, in the three 
days of oppressive darkiu'ss following the storm, 
heard the voice of Jesus Christ resound over all the 
land, rebuking them for their sins, telling th('m that 
they had been s]i)ared l)ecause they were the “more 
rightt'ous,” and that they might yet be saved if they 
would repent. Their mourning had “turned into joy 
and their lamentations into praise and thanksgiving.” 

How many we(Ts had passed since these events the 
scriptures do not tell us, but S{j momentous were the 
chaiyges in the land that there was inuch to talk 
al)out. The gathering mTiltitiiide spoke of this Christ 
of vvlunn so many signs had been given, maiaeling 
and w{mdering at all that had happened. They were 
thus conversing when suddenly they heard a voice. 
Talking must have ceased, for although it was “not 
a harsh voice, m ither was it a loud voice,” it pierced 
their hearts “insomuch that there was no part fif their 
frame that it did not cause to tpiake; yea it did pierce 
them to the very soul, and did cause their hcau'ts to 

‘"'rlio Cfiri5it” from a painting 

by Heinrich Hofmann 



burn.” It was the voice of their Father in heaven. 

Hut the multitude did not understand the voice and 
looked wonderingly about thon. A st-cond time it 
came and still tliey understood not. Now they lis- 
tened more intently and looked in the direction from 
which the words had come, and the third time they 
imdcavstood them: 

“behold my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased, in whom 1 have glorified my name— hear ye 
him.” 

As the multitude gazed upward they saw a Man 
descending, clothed in wTite. Fie came down and 
stood in their midst. In spite of all they had recently 
seen and heard, even the voice of the Father intro- 
ducing • his Son to them, these people, like their 
brethren in Jerusalem, were slow to understand. All 
eyes were upon the stranger, and none dared speak, 
for they knew not what all this meant and “thought 
it was ail angel that had apptxircd unto them.” 

Tlien Jesus stretched forth his hand, saying. “Be- 
hold, I am Jesus Christ, whom the prophets testified 
shall come into the world. 

“And behold, I am the light and the life of the 
world; and I have drunk out of that bitter cup which 
the Father liath given me, and have glorified the 
Father in taking upon me the sins of the world, in the 
which I have suffered the wall of the Father in all 
things from the beginning.” 

Doubt and fear fled and the multitude fell to the 
earth, remembering at last that they had been told 
Christ would show himself unto them after his ascen- 
sion in Jerusalem. They looked upon the Lord; 
they heard him speak; and now they were to touch 
him also, for he told them to arise and come forvvmrd. 
“One by one” the assembled twenty-fiv e hundred men, 
women, and children thrust their hands into Jesus’ 
side, felt the prints of the nails in his hands, and bore 
witness that he was indeed the Son of God. 

( Sfc 37S for foofncJics. ) 
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This visit of the Lord to America resembled his 
ministry in Jerusalem in many ways, for he taught the 
same gospel, gave his authority, and called twelve 
men to head his church. But there were differences, 
too. Now Jesus was a resurrected, glorified Being 
among mortals, rather than a man whom the wicked 
or indifferent could mistake for an impostor. In 
America Jesus was to teach for three days, instead 
of three years as in Palestine. Although containiiyg 
“less than a hundredth part of all Jesus taught” in 
this short period, the Book of Mormon account briefly 
sketched here is abundant in detail and gives a feel- 
ing of completeness. In it are spiritual happenings 
unsurpassed, perhaps imeciualed, in scripture. 

In the crowd of people thronged about Jesus was 
the prophet Nephi to whom Christ had spoken more 
tha)i thirty-three >^ears earlier on the day before he 
was to be born in Jerusalem. Nephi had heen valiant 
as keeper of the Nephite records and in declaring 
Christ had come into the world. Now Jesus asked 
him to come forward, and as Nephi did so he fell at 
the Savior’s feet and kissed them. 

Bidding him anse, Jesus ga\ e to Nephi power to 
baptize all who would belie\'e and repent. Then, as 
in the Old World, Jesus called eleven otliers forward— 
Timothy, Jonas, Mathoni, Mathnnihah, Kiimen, 
Kumen{)nhi, Jeremiah, Shemiioii, Jonas, Zedekiali, and 
Isaiah— to whom he ga\ e the same power. Although 
Jesus did not call these men apostles, he seems to 
ha\e given them a calling and authority similar to 
that he conferred on the Tweb e in Palestine, and the 
Book of Mormon makes clear that these men were 
the foundation of the church of Christ in America. 
Nephi, as Peter in Jerusalem, apparently was chief 
among them. 

To these twelve disciples Jesus gave not only the 
commission to baptize, but the method and fixed 
prayer as well, instructing them to call the beliexer 
by name, and say, “Ha\ing authority given me of 
Jesus Christ, I baptize you in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

“And then shall ye immerse them in the water,” said 
Jesus, “and come forth again out of the water.” 

The Beatitudes, tlie Lord’s Prayer— in fact, the 
entire Sermon on the Mount as related by Matthew, 
with a few significant variations— Jesus then ga\ e to 
the multitude. 

These people, as the Jews, had been living the Law 
of Moses, and were therefore perplexed at some (jf 
the new teachings. Jesus explained that with his 
death and resurrection the law of Moses was fulfilled. 
“Behold, I am the law, and the light,” he said, com- 
manding them to live from then on the new law 
which he had come to give them. 



Realizing that Jesus had so recently left their 
brethren of the House of Israel, the Jews, these 
Nephites must have shown great interest in them. 
Jesus again and again spoke to the multitude about 
the Jews and perceived in his listeners a desire to be 
taught and be blessed as the Jews had been. He 
told the Nephites that because of iniquity and un- 
belief, their brethren in JerusaleTU had misunderstood 
the only words the Lord had spoken to them about 
the Nephite nation. We remember that Jesus told 
the Jews he had “other sheep,” whom he would visit, 
and that the Jews assumed he meant the Gentiles. 
Now, to these faithful disciples, Jesus explained, 
. . ye are they of whom I said: Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold, and one shepherd.” 

Jesus further told the Nephites that there were still 
other branches of the liouse of Israel whom he would 
x'isit, fulfilling his promise to his covenant people 
that he would personally visit them. 

As Jesus talked, he saw that the people were tired 
and unable to grasp all his words. Although he had 
much more to say to them, he told them to go home 
and “ponder upon the things which I have said, and 
ask the Father, in iny name, that ye may understand, 
and prepare your minds for the morrow, and I come 
unto you again.” 

But the multitude did not move. It is easy to 
imagine .their reluctance to lca\ e the Lord, and they 
looked steadfastly upon him, as if asking Ihm to tarry 
a little longer. Jesus was filled with compassion. 

“Ha\e ye any that are sick among you?” he asked. 
“Bring them hither. Have ye any that are lame, or 
blind, or halt, or maimed, or leprous, or that are 
withered, or that are deaf, or that are aftlicted in any 
manner? Bring them hitlier and I will heal them, . . .” 
This Jesus did. Is it any wonder that afterward as 
many as could crowd about him fell at his feet, bath- 
ing them with their tears? 

No more toiichiiig or beautiful incident is found in 
scripture than that which next took place. After 
commanding that all little children be brought, Jesus 
knelt with the multitude and uttered great and mar- 
\'eloiis things such that “no tongue can speak, neither 
can there be writtei^ by any man, neither can the 
hearts of men conceive.” The multitude was over- 
come; “no one can conceive,” says the accovmt, “of 
the joy which filled our souls at the time we heard 
him pray for us unto the Father.” 

“And now behold, my joy is full,” said Jesus, and 
as he said these words, he wept. He took the chil- 
dren one by one and blessed them and prayed to the 
Father for them. “And when he had done this, he 
wept again,” saying, “Behold your little ones.” As 
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mothers and fathers looked on, they saw the heavens 
open and angels descend, and encircle and minister 
unto their children. 

Two significant, fundamental ordinances of the 
gospel concluded this first day. With simplicity such 
as had characterized the Last Supper in Jerusalem, 
Jesus instituted the Sacrament among the Nephites, 
breaking bread and blessing it, and saying as he gave 
it to the twelve and then to the multitude, “And this 
shall ye do in remembrance of my body, which I 
have shown unto you. And it shall be a testimony 
unto the Father that ye do always remember me, 
And if ye do always remember me ye shall have my 
Spirit to be with you.” 

Then Jesus blessed and passed the wine, again with 
a promise similar to the Sacrament prayer revealed 
for our day. He cautioned afterward that the Sacra- 
ment was a holy ordinance and that none were to 



partake of it who were unworthy. 

Our Lord’s final act before ascending to his Father 
was to touch each of the twelve disciples, giving them 
power to confer the Holy Ghost. As he finished a 
cloud overshadowed the multitude, so that none but 
the twelve chosen men saw their Savior rise into 
the heavens. 

It was not yet dark when the multitude returned 
to their homes, and they immediately began spreading 
the glorious news that they had seen Jesus, that he 
had ministered unto them, and that he would come 
again tomorrow. It was a sleepless night for many 
who pondered the Savifir s words, who “noised 
abroad” his coming, and who traveled all night that 
they “might be on the morrow where Jc'sus should 
show himself.” 

Such great numbers gathered the next morning that 
the disciples separated (Continued on page 356) 



My Mother by Presiding Bishop Joseph L, Wirthlin 



“And again, inasmuch as parents have chil- 
dren in Zion, or in any of her stakes which are 
organized, that teach them not to understand 
the doctrine of repentance, faith in Christ the 
Son of the living God, and of baptism and the 
gift of the Holy Ghost by the laying on of the 
hands, when eight years old, 
the sin be upon the heads of the 
parents. 

“And their children shall be 
baptized for the remission of 
their sins when eight years old, 
and receive the laying on of the 
hands. 

“And they shall also teach 
their children to pray, and to 
walk uprightly before the Lord.” 

(D & C 68:25, 27-28.) 

My heart is filled with grati- 
tude to my angel mother for 
following the counsel of the 
above revelation in teaching me the doctrines 
of repentance, faith, baptism, and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. She taught me the power and 
blessing of prayer; of the actual existence of the 
Father and the Son, and that Joseph Smith saw 



and talked to them when a boy fourteen years 
of age. We knew from her teaching that our 
Prophet saw other heavenly messengers: Moroni, 
John the Baptist, Peter, James, John, Moses, and 
Elijah and that through them the Church of 
Jesus Christ was restored to the earth. 

My mother was born April 
19, 1867, in Hull, England. Her 
father was John Blakey Hill- 
stead; her mother, Charh)tte 
Gray. They belonged to the 
Methodist Church and were 
faithful, God-fearing people. My 
mother’s father was anxious to 
find the true church of Jesus 
Christ. He prayed fervently 
that this desire should be real- 
ized. One Saturday night he 
dreamed he saw a little church 
on a street not far from his 
home, with two men preaching 
the gospel. He was so impressed by the dream 
that the next morning, Sunday, he dressed, 
went down the street, entered the Church he 
had seen in his dream, and met the two Mormon 
missionaries who (Continued on page 372) 
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L. A 



Leadership Development 



the 



in n^ritr^,. 



We can often be more effective in our work if we • 
think of our ability in terms of its parts. That is, if 
we were going to manufacture or repair an automo- 
bile, we would not think of the automobile as just 
one thing, but as a collection of many parts working 
together. Each part must be made effective before 
the whole can function properly. It is the same with 
developing ability for leadership. Our total ability 
is made up of many smaller abilities. As we perfect 
the segments, we improve the whole. 

Life itself is made up of parts. There are the 
physical, mental, spiritual, and social departments of 
life. It is the individual factors that determine and 
control our heredity, environment, health, education, 
and financial ability. 

Every whole is made up of factors. An engineer 
speaks of the “safety factor,” meaning the ratio of 
maximum strength to the probable maximum load. 
A “factor” is an element or constituent part that con- 
tributes toward making something what it is. Our 
leadership ability is also composed of factors. If 
we overlook or fail to develop one of the important 
“elements,” we may find that our leadership falls flat, 
like a cake when the baking powder is omitted. 

One of the very important factors involved in 
leadership ability is the “M factor.” That is the all- 
important “motive factor.” The dictionary describes 
motive as “an inner drive,” “an impulse,” “a stimulat- 
ing idea,” or “intention” that causes a person to act. 
When these drives or intentions are absent or reduced 
in power, our bulk becomes too unwieldy for that 
which animates it. Accomplishment depends upon 



the ratio of “motive power” to the maximum load to 
which it is applied. Success therefore depends upon 
our ability to strengthen the right impulses and drives 
both in ourselves and in others. 

But there must first be “motive power” if there is 
to be accomplishment. We use steam, electricity, 
gasoline, or atomic energy to give “motive power” 
to machines. In about the same way we use stimu- 
lating ideas, natural instincts, inner drives, and de- 
sires to produce “motive power” in ourselves. 

It is an unchanging law that “a cause” must pre- 
cede every “effect.” In occupational undertakings 
much time and money have been expended trying to 
determine what makes 
people respond as they 

do. Under certain con- p 

ditions men work with /X A Ky 

great power and en- 

thusiasm, and at other ^***» J7^ |\ 

times effort drops to a * 

minimum. Achievement 
ebbs and flows between 
these two extremes. The 

most successful leader is the one who can build up 
these motives and drives and then maintain them at 
their highest level, both in himself and in others. 

Generally people will work very hard for money, 
but they will work harder to please someone they 
love, and they will work even harder for a “cause” 
in which they ardently believe. “Pride of accomp- 
lishment” is a powerful motive. People also work for 
comfort, security, prestige, a desire to excel, or the 
privilege to serve. Amateur athletes can often be 
brought to work at the very limit of their ability. The 
“motive” in one may be a desire to excel; another 
works for approval; another wants to “win” for the 
school. One of the greatest of the “M factors” comes 
from the consciousness of a great skill. We always 
lo\'e to do the things that we do exceedingly well. 
Everyone likes to play on a winning team. 
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factors 



in leadership development 

by Sterling W. Sill, Assistant to the Council of the Twelve 



The best coach or the most successful business or 
church leader is usually the one who can identify and 
most effectively develop and harness these “M fac- 
tors.” These can be increased in people; that is, the 
fires in human hearts can be made to burn more 
brightly, and when there is an increase in “motive 
power” there is bound to be an increase in accom- 
plishment. Therefore, success in the great science of 
leadership centers around the “M factors.” A great 
salesman finds out what the prospects wants and 
needs are, and then he builds his stimulation around 
them. That is also true with every other accomplish- 
ment; for example, until 1926, no woman had ever 
swum the English Channel, and an American automo- 
bile company offered a red Buick convertible and 
$2500 in cash to the first woman who would swim 
the channel. A nineteen-year-old American girl by 
the name of Gertrude Ederle wanted an automobile. 
Several of her other “M factors” were also appealed 
to. I suppose that no one really knows very much 
about ''motivation” until he has a nineteen-year-old 
son or daughter who wants an automobile. Gertrude 
Ederle decided to swim the English Channel. 

When she had gone only a part of the distance 
across this twenty-one miles of choppy, icy water, 
her strength was exhausted, and she felt that she 
could not swim another stroke. While she was lying 
there, waiting to be taken out of the water, the image 
of this red Buick convertible and all that it meant 
passed through her mind, and she thought of all the 
things that had originally “motivated” her ambition. 
As these powerful “drives” again passed through her 
brain cells, they created in her a great new surge of 
strength, and she never stopped again until she felt 
under her feet the solid earth of the other shore. 

It is a natural law that a firmly held motive can 
multiply our strength many times. Analyze your 
own successes and failures and see how unfailingly 
they are determined by your motives. 

The science of crime detection is built around “mo- 



tive.” The detective takes the “result” and works 
backward to find the motive. If the motive can be 
determined, the criminal can usually be identified. 
On the other hand, the science of leadership is the 
science of crime detection in reverse. To reach ac- 
complishment we start with a motive and work for- 
ward to a result. If the right motives can be estab- 
lished and sufficiently stimulated, almost any result 
can be guaranteed. 

Consciously or unconsciously everyone is dependent 
upon his motives for accomplishment. Motivation 
is the power by which we overcome what is probably 
the strongest negative influence in nature, inertia. 
Everything tends to remain “at rest.” The stone 
lies inert upon the mountainside for a thousand years. 
The dictionary says that to be “inert” is to lack the 
inherent power to move. To break this influence 
requires extra power; for example, it takes six times 
as much energy to set a flywheel in motion as it does 
to keep it going once momentum has been established. 
Powerful low gears are put in automobiles to over- 
come the dead weight of inertia, and “motives” are 
given to human personality for the same reason. The 
minds and spirits of people usually remain “inert” 
until motivating forces set them in motion. 

“To motivate” is to provide one’s self or someone 
else with a “mo- 
tive” strong enough 
to get action. 

Church leadership 
can help people 
develop the mo- 
tives that will over- 
come their natural 
inertia and bring 
to them the greatest success and happiness. One of 
our greatest privileges is that we may choose the mo- 
tives that will determine our own success. 

The first step in motivation is to find out what 
is holding us back. (Conthmed on page 348) 
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Melchizedek Priesthood 



Here are 
the answers 

you wanted 



Questions frequently asked the general priesthood 
committee, together with the committee’s answers, 
follow: 

1. What are the functions of the stake Melchizedek 
Priesthood committee? 

(a) Meet at least monthly and oftener when 
necessary in order to consider the affairs of 
the quorums or units of the stake. 

(b) Help train quonim officers in their duties 
so they may become effective in their leader- 
ship. 

(c) Keep the stake presidency advised so quo- 
rums are kept fully organized. 

(d) Conduct departments of the monthly stake 
priesthood meetings. 

(e) Supervise an educational program against the 
use of liquor and tobacco. 

(f) Vusit quorum and group meetings at least 
quarterly. The entire committee need not 
go together on these visits. They may be 
made separately. These visits are important 
in order to give (jiiorums such assistance as 
they may be in need of. 

(g) Receive and audit quorum reports. 

(h) Make summary of monthly cpiorum reports 
and send stake reports to general priesthood 
committee. 

(i) Receive and audit annual confidential Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood reports and forward 
summary to the general priesthood com- 
mittee. 

(j) Audit quonim accounts when a new presi- 
dent is installed. 

(k) See that each quonim has a live program for 
keeping members active and reactivating 
those who are not now active. 



(1) See that all quonims and groups have compe- 
tent class instnictors and that the prescribed 
study course is carried forward, 

2. What are the responsibilities of a quorum presi- 
dency? 

(a) Become ac(juainted with the character, quali- 
fications, and attitudes of all quorum mem- 
bers. 

(b) Make personal calls on each quorum member 
at least once a year and oftener when neces- 
sary. 

(c) Foster and encourage stake and foreign mis- 
sionary service. 

(d) Promote temple work. 

(e) Keep in constant touch with all members liv- 
ing away from home. 

(f) Provide adequate class instructors. 

(g) Teach quonim members how priesthood 
ordinances should be performed. 

(h) Hold a regular presidency council meeting 
each week. Available at these meetings 
should be records of attendance and activity 
of quorum and group members. White ac- 
tivity cards or a summary thereof should he 
available so presidencies can readily see the 
activity of each member. 

(i) Have a live program for keeping each qiio- 
nim member active or reactivating those who 
are not now active. 

(j) See that the quorum committees function 
and that members are given assignments to 
assist in various responsibilities of the quo- 
rum. 

3. What is the minimum number required for the 
organization of an elders quorum? 

An elders quorum should have 96 members or a 
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majority thereof. It should not be organized with 
less than 49 members. Where cjuorums fall below 
this minimum number and there is no prospect of 
increasing the membership to the required number, 
the stake should disorganize the quorum and make 
it a group belonging to the nearest quorum. 

4 . When may a unit he organized? 

Where there are not enough elders or seventies in 
a stake to organize a quorum, then a unit may be 
organized with the number available; for instance, if 
there are only 25 seventies in the entire stake, a unit 
should be organized until there are at least 36 seven- 
ties, which would permit a quorum. 

5 . Are certificates of graduation available for mem- 
bers of the Melcliizedek Priesthood who complete one 
of the schools? 

The general priesthood committee does not furnish 
certificates for the graduation of members completing 
the Melchizedek Priesthood schools. 

6 . Who shotdd he the chairman of the quorum stand- 
ing co7nmittees? 

The president of the quorum should be the chair- 
man of the personal welfare committee. One of his 
counselors should be chairman of the Church service 
committee and the other counselor chairman of the 
reporting committee. Presidents of seventies should 
serve as committee chairmen. 

7 . Hotv many members should be on the standing 
committees? 

It is well to have as many members on the commit- 
tee as may be needed. There is no maximum number 
and it gives an opportunity to use as many of the 
members as possible. 

8 . What are the functions of the quorum standing 
committees? 



To assist the quorum presidency in the discharge 
of its duties. (Pages 31-37, Melchizedek Priesthood 
Handbook. ) 

9 . How often shotdd the three standing quorum com- 
mittees meet? 

As often as necessary but at least once a month. 
Quorum presidencies should also meet with the 
standing committees frequently to give such instruc- 
tion and assistance as may be necessary and to keep 
informed on the progress made and work done. 

10 . Who may he given credit for attendance at 
weekly priesthood meetings or other church assign- 
ments at that hour, as called for in question of 
the monthly Melchizedek Priesthood report? 

Only those who are actually in attendance or are 
on another church assignment at that hour. This 
would not include missionaries and other quorum 
members living away from home. It is true mission- 
aries may be attending to other church duties at the 
hour of the priesthood meeting, but there are many 
servicemen and others away from home who also 
attend meetings at every opportunity, but we do not 
have the information on this, and it is therefore felt 
the record should be kept only of those living at 
home. In figuring the percentages for attendance at 
these meetings the number of members living away 
from home should not be deducted from the number 
enrolled, but percentages should be based on the 
full enrolment even though some are living away 
from home. 

The use of percentages to show activity is very de- 
sirable for determining trends. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the individual is of first im- 
portance. 

{To he concluded next month. ) 
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Second of the Series 

So That’s What Boys Are Made Of 






The age of 
no reason , . . 

by W. Cleon Skousen 
Chief of Police, Salt Lake City 



At first the title to this article may appear de- 
ceiving. In fact, if it is read by a set of brand-new 
parents whose firstborn is only about three months 
old, they may decide it is downright insulting. 

''What do they mean, 'The Age of No Reason"? 
Why, Junior is the most wonderful, obedient, rea- 
sonable, and intelligent little fellow you ever saw!"" 

And if the baby could analyze the situation and 
talk, he would probably chime in, “You bet. I co- 
operate!” On the side, however, he might slyly admit 
that actually his parents never actually ask him to 
do anything “reasonable.” They just ask him to do 
what he was going to do anyway. He eats when he"s 
hungry, goes to sleep when he"s sleepy, smiles when 
he"s smiled at (or is tickled under the chin), yells when 
he"s wet, and coos and chortles in appreciation after 
he"s bathed or changed. From his own private point 
of view he is really living it up— getting what he wants, 
when he wants it, and in the delicious, desirable quan- 
tities he wants. In fact, ever since he got over the 
first few weeks of colic, he has been living the life 
of Riley. 

This, of course, is precisely as it should be. During 
the early months of a normal baby’s life the brain 
records all the pleasant and comforting experiences 
of being loved, entertained, talked to, cuddled, and 
cared for, making him feel welcomed and wanted. 

Later on, it becomes necessary for the parents to 
get the message through to Junior’s little brain that 
life is full of “duties” and “habits” and “consideration 
for others.” It is then that new mothers and fathers 
pass through the valley of shadow and bewilderment 
to learn through long-suffering and patient endurance 



why this period of 1-3 is called, "The Age of No 
Reason,” 

The Miracle of a Baby 

Meanwhile, it will help if we try to find out just 
what “our” baby is. To do this we need to start from 
the beginning. People keep saying our baby is “a 
new little life come into the world,” but we ask our- 
selves, “What is Life?” Scientists have grappled with a 
hundred different definitions, but all of them are too 
simple. Scientists continue discovering that life is 
bigger than all of them. Yet consider Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “simple” definition: he said life is “the definite 
combination of hetrogeneous changes, both simul- 
taneous and successive, in correspondence with ex- 
ternal coexistence and sequences!” 

“Are babies that complicated?” we ask the doctor. 
“Yes,” he may reply, “that’s what makes them .so 
exciting.” 

“Well,” we say, “let’s not worry about that for. now. 
Just tell us how babies are made,” 

At that point the doctor may decide to drop an- 
other intellectual bombshell on us by sharing a pro- 
fessional secret: “Scientists have never yet been able 
to discover how babies are made,” 

He quickly explains that we know what happens 
but not how. We know that a baby starts out as a 
tiny single cell, but from then on the process of making 
a human being is almost unbelievable. 

As Dr. Alexis Carrel points out in his book, Man, 
the Unknown, each human cell behaves as if it had 
the same kind of intelligence we have. Each cell 

\ 
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follows a predetermined plan and anticipates condi- 
tions not yet in existence. It seems to have the amaz- 
ing capacity to recognize changing conditions and 
adapt itself to them. It will even change the very 
nature of its being to meet an emergency. It has 
what appears to be a social sense; at least its adapta- 
tions are obviously intended to fit the integrated 
needs of the entire body, not just its own. 

The amazing process of intelligent cellular develop- 
ment is described by Dr. Carrel in connection with 
the creation of an organ such as an eye or the heart: 
“An organ ... is not made of extraneous material, 
like a house. . . . But it is born from a cell, as if the 
house originated from one brick, a magic brick that 
would set about manufacturing other bricks. Those 
bricks, without waiting for the architect's drawing or 
the coming of the bricklayers, would assemble them- 
selves and form the walls. They would also meta- 
morphose into windowpanes, roofing-slates, coal for 
heating, and water for the kitchen and the bathroom. 
An organ develops by means such as those attributed 
to fairies. ... It is engendered by cells, which to all 
appearances, have a knowledge of the future edifice,” 
(Pp. 107-108.) 

Not only is the human body self-developing, but it 
is also self-protecting and self-regenerating. When 
catastrophe strikes, the body cells do not behave like 
dead bricks. Dr. Carrel describes what happens 
when a bone is broken: “At the seat of the fracture and 






around it, all structural and func- 
tional processes are directed to- 
ward repair. Tissues become 
what they have to be in order to 
accomplish the common task. 
For example, a shred of muscle 
. .^^j3>^tamorphoses into cartilage. 
. . , Each tissue is capable of 
responding to the unpredictable 
future, to all physio-chemical or 
chemical changes ... in a man- 
ner consistent with the interests 
of the whole body.” (Pp- 200- 
201 .) 

A doctor knows that the de- 
velopment of a baby reflects the 
most ingenious kind of skilful 
engineering and intelligent de- 
sign. That is why he may say to 
us, “A baby is literally a gift of 
God!” 



The Beginning of 
Human Behavior 
Twenty-one days after the 
tiny single cell begins to become 
a human being, it will have developed the small buds 
which are to become arms and legs. It will also 
have developed a simple heart structure and within 
ten more days that little heart will begin to beat. 

By 'the end of sixty days the trunk of the tiny body 
is only one inch long, but all of the features of the 
face are discernible— nose, mouth, and ears. 

After ninety days the baby is three inches long 
and has all the basic characteristics of the race. His 
brain has pushed nerve fibers down through the arms 
and legs. The reflex portion of the brain sets the 
hands to opening and closing rhythmically. Human 
behavior has begun. 

By this time the fingers and toes have developed 
nails and shortly thereafter even the chest expands 
and contracts as though the brain were practicing 
and testing the reflex breathing apparatus which will 
go into action immediately after birth. 

During the gestation period there is no connection 
between the nervous system of the mother and the 
baby. The circulatory system is also completely 
independent. Fortunately, therefore, whatever the 
mother sees or feels has very little effect, if any, on 
the baby. 

After four and one-half months the baby has 
reached the halfway mark. He is now six inches long 
and weighs six ounces. His brain can now make the 
body move around a little and force the arms and 
legs to thresh about. A doctor can now detect the 
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heartbeat, and the mother is aware of the baby's 
shifting positions. 

After the sixth month the baby is some twelve 
inches long and weighs about a pound and-a-half. He 
can move the muscles of his face and can even hiccup 
and sneeze. 

Three months later he is ready to be born. The 
weight is usually from six to seven pounds, and 
the body is approximately nineteen inches long. The 
kidneys and intestines are functioning. The heart 
and lungs are strong, and the baby's sucking instinct 
is sufFicient to cause some babies to suck their thumbs 



the scene— especially strangers who want to ‘‘coochy- 
coo” him and lisp baby talk. If they give him half 
a chance, he will warm up after he has given them 
a security check. 

By the time he is nine months old he is a “sitter,” 
he has a few teeth and likes to play games like patty- 
cake and peekaboo. His back muscles finally support 
him when he tries to sit up by himself or tries to 
roll around on the bed (even off it, which is accidental- 
ly possible almost from the day he is brought home 
from the hospital). His hands now have the mechani- 
cal power to grasp things and pass theih from one 



even before they are born. 

Now the baby is ready to go through the crisis of 
his existence as he moves from the quiet, dark, and 
silent world of gestation into the bright, noisy, threat- 
ening world of earth life. His successful arrival is 
cause for jubilant celebration by his parents and all 
his relatives, but in his own personal history the 
supreme achievements of mere survival becomes the 
most monumental victory of his entire lifetime. 

Portrait of the First Year 

The first and probably the most important lesson 
for new parents to learn is that when they get their 
baby he is not all there. It will take approximately 
twenty-four years to build him into what he is sup- 
posed to be. Meanwhile, he will be lacking in vast 
r quantities of nerve and brain tissue and many pounds 

of muscle and bone. It will also take many years to 
co-ordinate what he does have. Some of his glands 
will remain idle until he is two-thirds grown. It is 
the lack of all these things which makes Junior behave 
like a baby instead of an adult. He is not a miniature 
adult who just needs to “learn things.” At the mo- 
ment his lack of physical equipment makes it impos- 
sible for him to learn many things. That is why he 
will not begin to behave like a grownup until he has 
those things that a well-adjusted grown-up needs to 
work with. 

The muscle development of a newborn baby begins 
at the top and works down. By the age of three 
months he has usually gained control over the twelve 
tiny muscles which direct his eyes. Thereafter he 
can recognize his mother for sure. He watches her 
I intently as she talks to him, and when she smiles, he 

smiles back. He can coo when he feels contented 
and whimper when he is bored. 

By the age of six months the muscles in his neck 
and shoulders are developed sufficiently to support 
his roly-poly head. The nerves and muscles in his 
arms are also rapidly developing so that when he 
wants something he can reach for it. He recognizes 
the different members of the family and sometimes 
feels alarmed when strangers .?^denly appear on 



hand to the other. He jahhers a lot and pleases his 
doting parents no end by lisping “ma-ma” and “da-da.” 

When he finally reaches his first birthday, he can 
look back on a year of furious achievement. He should 
have more than doubled his weight. His brain has in- 
creased about 30 percent in weight, and he is not 
nearly as helpless as he was when he first arrived. He 
can now say several words, and he can understand 
simple commands. He recognizes the signals in differ- 
ent tones of the human voice. His leg muscles have 
developed until he literally aches to get up on his 
feet. He bounces up and down on his mother's lap 
and pulls himself up by the bars of his play pen. 
Furthermore, he's a scooter. Sometimes he uses the 
posterior slide, sometimes the crab crawl, but he 
moves. 

He also samples everything he picks up— rug fuzz, 
bits of paper, mousetraps, dropped food, sticks, and 
dirt. While having his diaper changed he can hold 
still without having to be given a toy for entertain- 
ment. He has been watching “people” lately, likes 
to see what they are going to do next. 

The parents may not know it, but the honeymoon is 
practically over. Junior is now about ready to move 
into the happy hunting grounds of a harum-scarum 
two-year-old. 

Portrait of a Two-Year-Old 

The highlights in the career of a two-year-old are 
mobility and independence. During the second year 
he can walk and eventually run. This means he can 
also climb. He uses chairs and opens drawers to 
reach cupboards, medicine chests, and closet shelves. 
He has a fascination for loaded guns, rat poison, high 
powered medicines, and many other things adults 
must now get out of the way. 

By the time he is eighteen months he can say a 
few things, and by the time he is two he can conjure 
up a few simple sentences. He now enjoys tremen- 
dous capacity for perception. He can distinguish a 
dog's bark that his parents may not even notice. He 
can tell which piece of cake is the biggest. He likes 
the red truck better than the blue one. He can dis- 
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tinguish different weights and shapes. 

This is the beginning of storytelling time. He likes 
‘"The Three Bears” and loves to have parents tell him 
about “when he was a little baby.” 

He is getting to be a big boy by the time he is two. 
He is around 33 inches in height and pushes the scales 
up to approximately 27 pounds. We notice that he 
sometimes rushes in with the breathless announcement 
that he must go to the bathroom. This is a welcomed 
development for his mother, but she must not expect 
this control to be complete for some months yet. She 
will notice how he likes to hear her enthusiastic ap- 
proval wlien he wakes up dry, but he must not be 
told that he is “naughty” in case he happens to be wet. 

He still sucks his thumb, but the doctor says we 
don’t worry about that any more because scientists 
have found out that thumb sucking is a natural instinct 
rather tlian a bad habit. It will pass in due time. 
The doctor assures us that unless Junior’s thumb 
sucking becomes excessively prolonged it will not 
damage his mouth, teeth, or personality. 

One day Junior discovers gravity. He is tremen- 
dously fascinated as he watches his toys fall from the 
high chair. Then he discovers food is even better. 
It splashes. The game is twice as exciting if m{)ther is 
constantly picking up the toys or mopping up the 
food. He thinks it is interesting the way she grunts 
every time she stoops. If he has his way, she will 
soon be in a stooping stupor. 

It is also his marvel for gravitation which makes 
Junior want everything, on the floor. He pulls the bath 
mat off the tub, the doilies from the armchair, the 
books from the shelves, and the newspapers off the 
table. 

We notice that our two-year-old is now getting 
independent. He likes to show that he can feed him- 
self, dress himself, and do grown-up things. We try 
to encourage this, but he is still so clumsy with his 
fat little fists that we have to be near at hand to take 
over when he finally yells for help. 

He also has a tremendous curiosity at this age and 
ransacks drawers, wastebaskets, and other people’s 
rooms. In fact, we notice that his jungle ways are 
beginning to make quite an impression on the entire 
house. 

A Baby’s House 

When a baby arrives in a house, everything be- 
comes partly his— both legally and actually. This 
development is rough on parents because when Junior 
is only two he acts as if he owned all of it. In fact, 
he will be nearly six before he learns bow to share the 
house with his parents. Meanwhile, fine books, 
ceramics, doilies, pots, pans, perfumes, potted plants, 
pianos, chairs, records, dishes, and dainties are all 



monopolized as part of his own exclusive domain. 1 

Each item is to be tried, tested, tasted, and, where 
possible, destroyed. (How else can you test things?) 

Occasionally young parents resolve that Junior is 
just going to have to learn to fit in with a nicely 
decorated, well-run house. “JJe just has to be taught j 

how to treat nice things,” t ?.y decide. However, | 

parents usually give this up atter their third bottle j 

of tranquilizers. Some night as they go through the | 

house surveying the highly expressionistic crayon 
drawings on the wallpaper, the sagging “lifetime” 
furniture, the little marks, scars, and stains that defy 
removal, they recall the wisdom of their pediatrician: 

“Don’t surround a child with things he lacks the 
capacity to understand and protect. Furnish the 
house so the baby can enjoy it, and so you can enjoy 
the baby!” 

After Two Comes the Dictatorship 

The problems of the second year are just to get us 
ready for the third. It is now time to take a good look 
at Junior’s brain. To our amazement we find that he 
has one— it just isn’t available to his parents very often. 

But even in adults the brain is a fragile instrument. It 
is so shallow and restricted it is sometimes compared 
to a wooden soup bowl— ^it doesn’t hold much, things 
spill out easily, and with the passing of time, it warps. 

So if adults have trouble with their soup bowl brains, 
think of the trouble a saucer-sized brain gives a two 
and one-half -year-old. 

Two things give Junior trouble between the ages 
of two and three. First, his brain is not capable of 
suspending more than one or two things in his con- 
scious thinking at one time. If he is rushing into the 
house to show his mother a real live baby mouse he 
found in the vacant lot, it is very unlikely he will 
remember about not slamming doors and not walking 
on a newly scrubbed floor. 

Second, Junior discovers human freedom for the 
first time— which is simply “the chance to choose.” 
However, the baffling thing about it is that he lacks 
sufficient experience to know which course to choose, 
so he tries to choose both alternatives at once. He 
is always afraid he is going to miss something. This 
fear is also the reason he rejects most parental sug- 
gestions during this period. He is scared to death 
they have made the wrong choice for him, and that 
he is certainly going to miss the chance of a lifetime. 

This problem of resisting parental choices is para- 
mount during this period and shows up with grim 
persistency. At dinnertime he may reject the entire 
family menu and hold out for eggs, or if he is offered 
strained green beans, he may just happen to be hanker- 
ing for strained yellow carrots. And a strained, tired 
mother may learn from {Continued on page 344) 
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A newspaper columnist, speaking recently of the 
present day, referred to it as “Woman’s era— her 
triumphant day of achievement.” Certainly it is a 
day when discrimination against woman becayse of 
her sex is in large measure removed. Today she is 
a person of consequence in national and international 
affairs. The doors of opportunity are open to her 
in the fields of business and the professions. She is 
fast making inroads into politi- 
cal life. In the course of the 
present century, a veritable 
revolution has occurred in her 
employment outside the home 
which has been compared to 
the Industrial Revolution of 
the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries in its impact upon 
American life and in its influ- 
ence in bringing about changes 
in national attitudes, programs 
and practices, home and fam- 
ily life, as well as social and 
economic conditions generally. 

The National Manpower Coun- 
cil reports that today one third 
of all the women in the United 
States, aged fourteen or over, 
are in the labor force in any 
given month, and well over 
two-fifths — some twenty-eight 
million— work in the course of 
the year. Three out of every 
ten married women are now 
working outside their homes, it 
is said. And nearly two out of every five mothers 
whose children are of school age are in the labor force. 

Also, it is reported that today women control well 
over 60 percent of the personal expenditures of money 
in the United States. There are 4,455,000 women 
stockholders in the U.S. They considerably outnum- 
ber men as shareholders in many large corporations. 
Their holdings are valued at one hundred billion 
dollars, we are told. They have another fifty-five bil- 
lion in savings accounts, and thirty-five billion in 
government bonds. 

The traditional role of woman as wife, mother, and 
homemaker has made way for woman’s new interests 
and new activities in her community and the working 
world. 



While women generally point with pride to their 
accomplishments in industry, the professioi s, and 
other fields of human endeavor, some are beginning to 
wonder if the spirit of our day and the acceptance 
of woman in the work of the world are not becoming 
subtle and artful enemies of the family; if they are 
not detracting from rather than contributing to 
woman’s greatest happiness and the full realization 
of er most important role. 
Many women are distressed 
over the transitoriness of their 
lives, which seem to have no 
set pattern, no focal point. 
Many women are disturbed 
over the numerous and varied 
demands being made of them. 
They are confused and trou- 
bled as to the direction their 
lives should be taking. They 
are asking, “What is my right- 
ful place in life, and what are 
my basic responsibilities?” 

For an answer to these ques- 
tions, the Latter-day Saint 
woman turns with confidence 
to the teachings of the Church 
which clearly define her posi- 
tion and great mission. The 
Church has always accorded to 
women a position of dignity 
and respect. Its teachings on 
the position of woman in the 
eternal plan reach to the di- 
vine. The sacredness of the 
individual is a fundamental doctrine of the Church. 
The gospel teaches that the Lord loves his daughters 
just as he loves his sons. Salvation and exaltation 
in the Father’s kingdom are for all the honest in heart 
in all the world, men and women alike, through indi- 
vidual obedience to the laws and ordinances insti- 
tuted by the Lord upon which these blessings are 
predicated. 

From the beginning, women have been given voice 
in the affairs of the Church. They have voted side 
by side with men on all questions submitted to the 
Church membership for vote. The Centenary of Re- 
lief Society (page 68) points out, “This recognition 
was an advanced concept in 1830 when no woman 
and few men voted in {Continued on page 354) 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST PREPARED WAY FOR 
THE LORD 

May 15, 1829, was a day of paramount importance 
to this generation. On that eventful occasion, the 
Aaron ic Priesthood was restored to earth after an 
absence of several centuries. John the Baptist was 
the central figure in this restoration. He it was who 
appeared to Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery on 
the banks of the Susquehanna River as a messenger 
sent from the Lord in answer to their prayers. He 
came under the direction of PetCr, James, and John 
and conferred upon them the Aaron ic Priesthood. He 
was one of the most distinguished of God’s prophets. 
The birth of few men has been foretold. He was one 
of this select group whose coming was made known 
centuries before his birth. Isaiah prophesied regard- 
ing his mission approximately seven hundred years 
before he was born. (Isaiah 40:3.) Malachi also 
told of his coming about four hundred years preced- 
ing his birth. (Mai. 3:1.) 

That John the Baptist found favor with the Lord 
is emphasized in the Angel Gabriel’s appearance in 
the temple to his father, Zacharias, promising him that 
he and his wife were to have a son who should ‘Te 
great in the sight of the Lord.” (Luke 1:15. ) He was 
an Elias in that he was the forerunner of Jesus. He 
vigorously preached the gospel of repentance to the 
Jews. There came to him one of the highest privi- 
leges ever accorded man— that of baptizing the Savior 
of the world. He was a personal witness of one of 
the greatest manifestations ever given. It came at 
the time of Jesus’ baptism. As Jesus came forth out 
of the water, John beheld the Holy Ghost descend 
on him like a dove, and there came from the heavens 
the voice of the Father giving divine approval . . . 
"‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
(Matt. 3:17.) 



Jesus attested to the fact that John the Baptist was 
one of the greatest of the prophets. He paid him one 
of the most glowing tributes ever given when he said, 
“For I say unto you. Among those that are born 
of women there is not a greater prophet than John 
the Baptist. . . (Luke 7:28.) 

The Lord has repeated again in this dispensation 
the divine nature of John’s mission: 

“For he was baptized while he was yet in his 
childhood, and was ordained by the Angel of God at 
the time he was eight days old unto this power, to 
ov^erthrow the kingdom of the Jews, and to make 
straight the way of the Lord before the face of his 
people, to prepare them for the coming of the Lord 
in whose hand is given all power.” (D & C 84:28.) 

John faithfully prepared the way for Jesus’ mission. 
He was instrumental in overthrowing the kingdom of 
the Jews. While the decline of Judah as a nation 
began long before John’s birth, it was further weak- 
ened during his ministry, and within three decades 
after his death, it was no more. He stands with Adam, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Joseph Smith as 
trusted and true servants to whom the Lord committed 
a dispensation of the gospel. 

John the Baptist was a prophet and a restorer. He 
suffered death as a martyr and was beheaded through 
the trickery of the wicked Herodias. Like many of 
the prophets of God, he sealed his testimony with 
his blood. It was the resurrected John the Baptist 
who appeared to Joseph and Oliver and ordained 
them to the Aaronic Priesthood. His life and mission 
should be an inspiration to every bearer of the Aaronic 
Priesthood. It is the hope of the Presiding Bishopric, 
that each member of the Aaronic Priesthood will 
realize the greatness of John the Baptist and come 
to appreciate the blessings they enjoy as bearers of 
the priesthood he restored. 
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STUDY GUIDE FOR WARD TEACHERS 
JUNE 1958 

Reverence In Our Chapels 

Latter-day Saints are sometimes charged with being 
careless in their behavior while in attendance at wor- 
shipping assemblies. This criticism needs our per- 
sonal consideration and attention. It means that there 
are those who think of some of us as being thought- 
lessly irreverent. Every member of the Church should 
he concerned with overcoming sentiment of this na- 
ture. Reverence is the key to sincere and true worship. 
Without it devotion is but a pretense. It is vital that 
we demonstrate genuine sincerity and reverence when 
worshipping. 

The chapel, the classrooms, and the amusement 
hall are the center of our community life. Here we 
worship, we mingle with friends, and we enjoy our 
diversion. We may not intend to he irreverent, hut 
there are times when we are not in a reflective mood 
and we fail to demonstrate proper resj)cct for Deity 
and consideration for those who ivorship with us. 
We observe the hearing of others, hut we fail to ex- 
amine conscientiously our own conduct. We should 
be diligent in our efforts to become more reverent. 
This responsibility rests on all of us as individuals, as 
parents, and as officers and teachers in the Church. 

We do not contemplate the irnpoiance of fore- 
thought. We make no advance preparation of the 
heart. We should go to our houses of ivorship in the 
attitude of meditation. As we enter the foyer, we 
should be conscious of entering an edifice dedicated 
to God. We should he cognizant of the purpose of 
each meeting we attend and objectively profit thereby. 
This is especially true of Sacrament meetings. 



We shotdd take our seats promptly, deferring un- 
necessary conversation until after the meeting. The 
sounding chord of preliminary music should find us 
in harmony with the spirit of the occasion. We should 
not leave until meetings are closed. After the bene- 
diction we shotdd not become too exuberant. Our 
conversation should he in cheerftd but subdued tones. 

As parents we should train our children to he 
reverent. They should be taught from infancy the 
fundamentals of proper behavior in Church meetings. 
Small children shotdd not he permitted to roam up 
and down the aisles. In Sacrament meetings children 
shotdd he seated with parents until they do not need 
supervision. They shotdd he instructed never to run 
or shout in the chapel, classrooms, or halls. 

Officers of all auxiliary organizations are expected 
to conduct their meetings with order prevailing. 
Teachers should conduct classes on a high spiritual 
level without confusion. 

With everyone assuming his or her responsibility 
in tJ}is important matter, we arc sure to make im- 
provement. 

INTRODUCTION TO STUDY GUIDE 
FOR JULY 1958 

The price of Liberty 

America .stands today as the greatest symbol of 
liberty in all the world. We should have a deep ap- 
preciation for our noble birthright. Latter-day Saints 
should join fellow Americans in celebrating Independ- 
ence Day realizing that this Church could never have 
had its inception under the banner of any other nation. 
We should also properly commemorate the arrival of 
the Pioneers into Utah, July 24, 1847. We shotdd de- 
velop greater appreciation for freedom. 




FOUR YOUNG MEN MAKE EXCELLENT 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 



Four members of the Aaronic Priesthood from Montebello 
Ward, East Los Angeles Stake, have made outstanding at- 
tendance records at priesthood and Sacrament meetings. They 
are from left to right; John E. Hansen, four years; Glen T. 
Glancy, two years; Lawrence F. Boiee, three years; and W. 
Wesley Parish, three va.'ars. 



CPIALLENGING RECORDS 



Chiry is now a priest in the Yuba City 
Ward, Gridley Stake, and bus the dis- 
tinction of having earned seven indi- 
vidual Aaronie Priesthood awards, one 
for each year he lias served in the Lesser 
Priesthood. During four of the seven 
years, he attended all priest! lood, Sacra- 
ment, and ward teacliers’ report meetings 
held in his ward. 




Theodore James Lowther, Canyon 
Rim Ward, Canyon Rim Stiike (Salt Lake 
City), has achieved an unusual record 
of attendance at priesthood and Sacra- 
ment meetings. From the date of his 
ordination as a deacon seven years ago 
until July 1957, when he left for military 
service, he had perfect attendance at 
priest] lood meeting and missed only two 
Sacrament meetings. During this period, 
he received five Individual Aaronic 
Priesthood Awards with the 100 percent seal attached. He is 
an Eagle Scout apd has also received his Duty to God Award. 
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With 

Reverence 



by Richard L. Evans 
of itiie Council of the Twelve 



In preparation for the next visit of 
the \vard teachers, it is hoped that 
each family will read, as a part of 
their family hour, this stiiring arti- 
cle. It is one of a series in which 
General Authorities, in cooperation 
with the Presiding Bishopric, discuss 
the monthly ward teaching topics. 



“Ik' not rash with thy mouth, and lot not thine heart 
he liasty to utter any thing before God: for God is 
in lit'axt'u, and thou upon earth: therei{)re let thy 
words be fc'w.”' 

Xinety-two \ ears ago, in April 1866, Tlioinas Garlyle 
gii\ a rtanarkable, extemporaneous addrt\ss on the 
occasion of his installation as Lord Ift'ctor of the 
Unisersity of EtlinViurgh. In it he rmaewed some 
profound thouglits froin a book by Gt)cthe, Wilhelm 
Meist(‘r's Traecls, wliich Garble considered to be of 
suflicient significanct' to bring to the students and 
faculty of tme of th(^ world’s great universities: 

“Thrc'e of the wisc'st men . . . in the? >vorld,” ht' said, 
“luu't' bt'cn got togc'ther, to consider, to manage' and 
supe’rx'ise, the function which transcends all eithers 
in importance— that of buileliug up the young gene'ra* 
tion so as to ke'ep it free from that perilous stuff that 
has bec'u we'ighing us elovvn, anel clogging ('very 
ste’p. . . . The Ghief, wlio is tlie Fdelest of the three, 
sav s to \Villielm: 'Healthy well-informed children 
bring into the worlel with them many precious gifts; 
anel vt-ry fre'fjuently thc'se' are best e>f all eleve'lope'd 
b\^ nature' lu’rsc'lf, with but slight assistance. . . . But 
tlu're' is one thing whicli no child brings into the 
we)rld with liim, and without which all other tilings 
are' of no use.’ 

“Willie'lm, wdu) is the're beside him, asks, ‘And what 
is that'."*’ 

“ ‘All want it,’ sa\ s the Eldest; ‘perhaps ev en you/ 
“Wilhc'lm sav s, '^\ ell, but tell tuc what it is?’ 

“‘It is/ answers the other, ‘Bevere'nce'; Reverence! 
Honour done to tjiosc' wlio are’ greater and better 
tlian oursebe's; honour elistinct from fear. Eiirfurclit ; 
(Reve'rencc) the' soul of all religion that has e'ver been 
among me'in or e‘\ e’r wa‘11 be.’ 

\Vc are' not sure' how trub^ it could be said that no 
child brings reve'rencc i]ito tlie worlel with him, but 
f)f this we' are sure’: that one' of e)ur me>st earnest anel 
ine’sca]iable' obligations is to te’ach re'vere’nce' to our 
chilelren, by our own live’s, anel attituele's, anel actions, 
and utterance’s -lea* in this, in rev ere’nce, lie's re'spe'ct 
lor places and jX’o]:ile’ anel preipe’rty anel prinei]ih’s— 
re'S]X'-ct for Goel anel his ]Mii'pos(’s, :md for tiu' ke'e'ping 
of lus commandme'nts. in which re’S]X'ct lie’s all our 
liope’ for oiir liiLdu’st, e'te'rnal attainnu'ul. 

“W’lu're'f oix' we* ree'e’iv ing a kingdo’u wliiL'ii e'annot 
be* move'ek h't ns liavt' grae'C, whe’rebv wc' mav serve’ 
(ind ae'ce’]Xably with re’\ e’re'nee’ anel godlv fe’eir:” ' 
Mail)’ \ e'ai's ago Tliomas Fullc'r saiek ‘AOu mav be’- 
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Fajnily Hour Discussion Topic 



lieve anything that is good of a grateful man,”^ A 
paraphrase of this sentence we believe to be equally 
true, “You may believe anything that is good of a 
reverent man,” 

Reverence in our meetinghouses 

There are many times and places where special 
respect should be shown; in prayer, in the home, in 
speech and attitude to parents and teachers and older 
people. But one of the most particular places where 
reverence should be shown is in our meetinghouses, 
which are dedicated to our Father in heaven, each 
one of which is his holy house, as we help to keep 
it so. But sometimes in our freedom, and friendliness, 
and warmhearted informality;, we are guilty of con- 
tributing to the collective confusion which seems to 
have less of reverence in it than we would sincerely 
intend. 

We remember some years ago the visit of a dis- 
tinguished stranger to one of our wards. No one was 
expecting him, and as he stepped inside the foyer 
just before meeting time, there was embarrassing 
evidence of a thoughtless kind of confusion~of noise, 
talk that was too loud, and of some disorderly running 
around. He was fortunately of that kind of under- 
standing heart that relieved a bit of the embarrass- 
ment. But we have since sometimes thought, what 
if the unexpected stranger who entered were our 
Savior himself? (Do we not, in fact, pray for our 
Father’s spirit to be with us in our meetings, and 
ask it to be so in the name of his Son?) 

(There are some things we would and would not 
do in the presence of our Savior. One of our breth- 
ren was once heard to ask a young man who was 
rebellious about some of his habits, “If you were 
ushered into the presence of our Savior would you 
light up a cigaret?” We might also ask if we would 
be loud and boisterous and inattentive in his pres- 
ence. ) 

We do not believe in long-faced living. We believe, 
with Joseph Smith, that “Happiness is the object and 
design of our existence; and will be the end thereof, 
if we pursue the path that leads to it; and this path is 
virtue, uprightness, faithfulness, holiness, and keeping 
all the commandments of God.”*' But we do earnestly 
believe also that if we and our children fail to show 
proper reverence and respect for certain occasions, 
at certain places, when we are, in effect, inviting our 
Father in heaven to let his spirit be with us, we lose 
much of the nearness we might feel to him. 



“Cease from all your light speeches” 

On occasions that call for it, well would we turn 
for reminder to this counsel from the Doctrine and 
Covenants: “Therefore, cease from all your light 

speeches, from all laughter, from all your . . . light- 
mindedness, . . 

Some time ago, for a Sunday morning CBS broad- 
cast, we took “reverence” as our topic for a two- or 
three-minute talk, and titled it Let there be Rever- 
ence, which we here recall in closing: 

“A// real joy and power of progress . . . depend on 
finding something to reverence, and all the baseness 
and misery of humanity begin in a habit of disdain”^ 
These words of John Riiskin suggest some of the 
suits of irreverence and also some of the symptoms. 
Some irreverence is more a matter of thoughtlessness, 
as the boisteroiisness of boys. Some, as Ruskin wrote, 
partakes of deliberate, cynical disdain. Some shows 
itself in profane and offensive speech. Some is evident 
only in attitude. Some is apparent by confusion and 
disorder in places where there should be quiet and 
contemplation. True reverence is not strained or stiff 
or artificial, but a sincere sense in one^s soul that 
some things are sacred— that some things should not 
be lightly spoken of nor lightly considered. In the 
presence of great art, great music, great minds there 
is due respect and deference. Then how much more 
respect and deference are due the Creator of heaven 
and earth, in whose image men were made, whose 
wisdom and works are infinite, to whom we owe all 
the bounteous blessings of life, the recurring seasons, 
the springtime, the harvest, the love of family and 
friends, the reality we have here and the assurance 
of life hereafter. If we lose the spirit of reverence 
as to the works and ways of Providence we shall lose 
much else also— for the kind of corrosion that rusts 
away reverence also rusts {Continued on page 375) 



Writer, 

announcer, diroctf>r, and 
producer of the Tabernacle Clioir 
and Organ broadcast for more 
than a cpiartcr century, Richard 
L. Evans is known to countless 
radio listeners. He has long 
been asscjciated witli tlie Era 
as editor. He was on the 
First Council of the Seventy 
from October 1938 to October 
1953, and has been an 
apostle since that time. 
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Snow in May 

(Continued) fourteen years of school together, 
I advised him, as girls do, and helped him with Eng- 
lish themes/" 

She fell into reverie for a second. Iris touched her 
hand. 

‘‘I do need help/’ said Ruth solemnly, walking back 
toward the hearth. ‘‘I’m at the crossroads.” 

After a pause Iris asked timidly, “Why did you, send 
him away twenty years ago?” 

Ruth faced her squarely. “I never sent Warren 
away. When he returned from medical school, he 
had fallen in love with Janey. Because I wanted him 
to be happy, I let him go. I have been the jilted one— 
not Warren— these long years. Now you know the 
truth, and I don’t care any more if the whole town 
knows. But for him to come back— when he’s desper- 
ate for help—” 

Iris, after another glance at the clock, went to the 
closet to get her coat. “You’ve been truthful,” she 
said, returning. “Now I’m going to speak out, too. 
Janey was as light as a dandelion gone to seed— ready 
to be blown by any breeze—” 

“We never gave Janey a chance,” said Ruth, 
thoughtfully. “People disliked her because they 
thought she had stolen Warren.” 

But Iris went on indignantly, “Do you remember 
that picnic in the mountains, when Janey had stacked 
logs for a fire and couldn’t make them burn? She 
stood there laughing like a child, the wind blowing 
her baby curls— do you remember?” 

“Yes,” replied Ruth. But she was recalling the 
circle of faces after Warren had set the logs aglow, 
and especially Warren’s commiserative expression as 
he watched Janey singing bravely in her lyrical so- 
prano, “Just a Song at Twilight.” Janey had been 
rejected by the town from the first, Ruth thought. 

Iris buttoned her coat, tie?d her scarf, and kissed 
her children, and now she came to embrace Ruth, 
who said affectionately “You’ve always been a great 
little sister.” 

“That’s why I want you to marry Warren,” cried 
Iris. “A tiny apartment can grow very dull after a 
few years. Besides, I can’t see how any woman in 
her right mind could refuse Dr. Warren Clive.” 

She opened the door, and a current of cold air 
rushed in. 

“Such a day! I think it’s going to snow.” She 
called from the driveway, “What time does Warren 
come tomorrow?” 

“At eleven.” 

“I’ll have the kiddies out of your way long before 
then. Sweet dreams!” 

When she had driven off, Ruth closed and bolted 




the door. Then she sat down on the ottoman in front 
of the logs. There was something so glowing, so un- 
troubled about Iris. Marriage did give women a 
sense of security. And Ruth admitted to herself that, 
in spite of her crowded days, she had been lonely 
often. Warren’s face came before her as he had 
looked that May night when he had first asked her to 
marry him, and the very stars had seemed to sing, 
Warren was still handsome. She recalled Ikjw he 
had looked last night, rather boyishly eager and de- 
cidedly likeable. Then between his keen eyes and 
her own floated Janey’s delicate features. For the 
moment she felt that she could easily say “Yes” to 
Warren, if only she could forget Janey! 

In this small town of Laurel, which skirts a high- 
way cutting through high mountains, the people were 
accustomed to cold, stormy springs. But this year 
the weather had moderated early, so many were sur- 
prised when they wakened to find their small world 
blanketed with snow. 

But Ruth Emerson, one of the pillars of the well- 
regulated community, was not surprised in the least. 
She had spent the long hours watching heavy flakes 
fall through the circle of light surrounding the street 
lamp. The empty rooms of the old Emerson home, 
which used to ring with so many voices, were silent 
as the storm and the echoes of trucks traveling the 
highway by night were muffled in the dense atmos- 
phere. She heard the steady tick of her clock and 
the breathing of Anna and Bennie; and she relived 
scenes, dimly remembered, but which sprang to life 
now with shattering force. Sometimes she rose and 
touched the children’s hands just to feel their warmth 
and humanness. Her acknowledgment to Iris of the 
humiliation which had been sealed in her heart since 
girlhood had not relieved her mind. Why can’t I 
just have a good cry and take him or leave him? she 
demanded of herself. Sometimes a sudden red anger 
flamed against Janey, with her pretty but impracti- 
cal ways. But her great rage was against Warren, not 
so much for loving Janey as for his being capable of 
coming back without undue emotion and rather calmly 
asking her to be his wife. And then, summoning 
her own poise and sense of justice, she admitted that 
she had never let Warren know how deeply he had 
wounded her. Snow in May, she thought bitterly. 
What a symbol! 

When Iris came for the children in the morning, 
Ruth saw at once that her sister noticed her heavy 
eyes and unbecoming pallor. 

“Did the children bother you?” she asked solicit- 
ously. 

“Not at all,” answered Ruth. “I loved having them. 
I just didn’t sleep very well.” 
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Iris was opening a shopping bag and taking out 
little galoshes and other winter paraphernalia. Ruth 
took Anna on her knee. 

'1 thought I was through with small boots forever,” ; 
she grumbled. 

“Ruth, I didn’t sleep much, either— for thinking of 
you,” said Iris, although her radiance belied her words. 
“Here’s something you’ve never taken into considera- 
tion. We don’t know whether Warren was really 
happy or not. We don’t know anything about their 
actual married life. We do know that Janey was | 
a poor housekeeper.” ; 

“According to our immaculate standards,” put in 
Ruth, kissing Anna’s interfering fingers. 

“Well, maybe I’m telling the truth,” persisted Iris. | 
“Maybe Warren was disillusioned. If he felt a little 
regret sometimes— wouldn’t that make a difference?” 

“Yes,” replied Ruth. 

“Honey, maybe Janey was a pretty little millstone 
around Warren’s neck.” 

“Well, he prospered amazingly for a man so bur- I 
dened,” Ruth retorted. 

“Warren is such a woTiderful man— Ruth dear, a 
woman needs love—” | 

T1k‘ light in her sister’s face silenced the pointed ■ 
reply which sprang to Ruth’s lips. She merely said 
gently, “Keep your sermon for the unenlightened, | 
Sis.” 

Yet after Iris and the children had waved good-bye, 
Ruth kept turning over in her mind what her sister 
had said. She put on her most shunning dress, erased , 
the pallor with a little rouge and powdered the dark 
rings around her eyes. 

Before eleven Warren telephoned. His little girl ; 
was running a high fever— she was subject to such ; 
spells, and they were dangerous. He couldn’t leave at 
present. An hour or two later he still couldn’t leave. , 
Blit toward evening he called again, the anxiety gone 
from his viace. The child was better, but he didn’t ^ 
want to leave her. He had sent his mother and the 
two boys to the mov ies. 

“The little girl is asleep now. No one will disturb 
us. Couldn’t you— wouldn’t you walk np here to 
Mother’s?” 

Both hesitated for a moment and then said, “Yes, 
I’ll come, Warren.” 

When Warren opened his mother’s door and saw 
Ruth, his shoulders lifted and his face brightened. 
He’s genuinely glad to see me, Ruth thought. 

“Bring in the boots,” he said. “We don’t want 
them to freeze in May.” 

He took them, set them near the hall radiator, and 
closed the door. “Let me have your coat,” he said, | 

She took off her coat and scarf and handed them to | 
him, conscious of his studying eyes. She wished she j 
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were better at small talk, and looked 
at the piano where Janey used to 
sing. Warren turned on a lamp with 
a pink shade. 

‘'Sit here, Ruth,” he said indicat- 
ing a chair under the lamp. “It's 
Mom's most comfortable chair.” 

“Thank you,” she said, sitting, but 
too full of indecision to say more. 

He was hanging her things in the 
hall closet. “Do you remember, 
years ago, how we thought our 
homes were way out of town? Now 
the town is all around us.” 

She laughed a little, and he drew 
up a chair and sat facing her. She 
gazed into his eyes, not knowing 
what he was thinking, but noting 
how gaunt he really was, how 
etched by sorrow were the lines on 
his fair skin. 

“It's good to be with you, Ruth, 
It's always been good. Even though 
we haven’t met very often, I have 
felt sure of your friendship. I've 
always thought if I needed a friend, 
you were there. In a way it gave 
me strength.” 

He paused, but she said nothing. 

“Have you felt that way about 
me?” he asked. 

“No, Warren, I don't think I have. 
I don't think I would ever have 
turned to you for help.” 

As she continued not to look at 
him, he said, “If I owe you an 
apology for anything, Ruth, I offer 
it— humbly.” 

She was so disarmed by his pene- 
trating gaze that she said hastily, 
“It’s nothing. Nothing. Everything 
is all right, Warren.” 



My Mother— (President Young) 

(Continued) They arrived in 
Salt Lake City toward the end of 
October and that winter lived in the 
Old Fort. In the spring of 1848 Levi 
Riter began the erection of a log 
cabin in the part of the city which 
later became the Ninth Ward, one 
of the original nineteen wards or- 
ganized in 1849. 

On April 14, 1867, in the Endow- 
ment House, Ann Elizabeth married 
Dr. Seymour B. Young, a physician, 
the son of Joseph Young and 
nephew of Brigham Young. They 
lived in the old Bowery house until 
their new home on Fourth East 
Street was built. Ann became the 
mother of twelve children, five sons 



“I’m hurrying this— this proposal 
of mine because I must get back 
to the office. My patients need me. 
A doctor seems t() live so much of 
his time between life and death.” 

His face saddened, and he bent 
over his long, nervous hands. In a 
moment he straightened and turned 
to her. “I need you, Ruth.” 

She wanted to cry; she wanted to 
go into his arms. As she struggled 
jfor composure, he went on. 

“Everything has changed. The 
children, the home— everything.” 
“But I couldn’t make things right. 
I couldn't put the heart back into 
your house. I would only disappoint 
you.” 

“I don't think you would,” he said 
thoughtfully. “My boys are getting 
out of hand.” 

In the pause that followed Ruth 
recalled the words Iris had spoken 
that morning. 

“Warren,” she faltered, “if we 
could go back to oiir high school 
days, would you do what you did 
over again?” 

She rose and went to the window, 
her back turned to him. When final- 
ly his voice reached her it was barely 
audible, as though he were talking 
to Janey as well as to her. 

“I would not change things,” he 
said. Then he added, in a less sub- 
jective tone, “We must be honest 
with each other, Ruth.” 

And Ruth knew there was a dedi- 
cated chamber in Warren’s heart 
which she could never enter. When 
she had stiffened enough to reverse 



and seven daughters, ten of whom 
survived her. 

While her life was filled with 
sorrow, Mother had the divine cour- 
age so characteristic of noble char- 
acter, Her first trial came when 
she discovered her little daughter, 
Florence, had lost her hearing. 
When Florence was nine she was 
sent to a school for the deaf, Clarke 
Institution, in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, which she attended until 
she graduated. There she earned 
the love of her teachers, who have 
kept in correspondence with her 
through the years. “Flo” always 
spent her summers at home, and 
sometimes Mother took her back to 
school in the fall. It was a long 
journey for those days, but mother 




her position, she looked at him, 
then quickly dropped her eyes. He 
was stricken beyond any pretense, 
any small deception. She went to 
him and said brokenly, “Warren, let 
me help you.” 

He clung to her, but neither 
could find a word to speak. 

The child in the next room 
coughed and called, “Daddy.” 

In Warren’s absence Ruth pulled 
on her boots, her coat, threw her 
scarf over head and slipped out the 
door. But as she passed the win- 
dow, there came a tap on the pane. 
Warren stood, as in a picture frame, 
with his little girl in his arms, his 
cheek pressed against her blond 
curls. 

“I'll be over as soon as Mother 
returns,” he called. 

She nodded. Then he straight- 
ened and made a queer little army 
salute. She smiled and turned into 
the snow-hushed street, marveling 
at the way some women aroused and 
held a man's deepest devotion. It 
wasn't exactly a salute she wanted 
from Warren— she had been saluted 
most of her life! 

And then, perhaps because the 
little girl looked so much like her 
mother, Ruth seemed to see Janey, 
with her sensitive hands and ques- 
tioning gaze. A choking rose in her 
throat, and she buried her face in 
her scarf. 

“You will never come between 
us,” she sobbed. “Never.” For she 
closed her eyes and took the fragile 
image right into her heart. 



% 

and daughter were united in deepest 
love, and it was always a trial for 
mother to say “good-bye” to her 
loved child. 

Another daughter, Josephine 
Irene, was an invalid and required 
great care all her life. Yet with it 
all. Mother set the example of eter- 
nal faith in God and taught- / her 
example the teachings of the . laster; 
purity of heart, truthfulness, mercy, 
honesty, and purity. All her chil- 
dren were taught good manners, 
which to her were expressions of 
religion and morality. How often 
she would say to her sons: “Let an- 
other man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth; a stranger, and not 
thine own lips.” 

Mother was a valuable assistant 
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he very highest standards of service are 
apparent in every detail of Phillips 66 Hospitality. 

Observe the cleanliness of the station. Notice 
the conscientious way the attendant cleans 
your car’s windows all around... how he 

brushes out inside your car. It’s all part of 
“Hospitality on the Highway.” Drive in where 

you see the orange and black Phillips 66 Shield. 
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to Father in his medical practice, 
and despite a busy home life she 
found time to take an interest in 
his patients. A day seldom passed 
that she did not spend many hours 
receiving them, assisting the doctor 
with them, or helping them by her 
constant interest in their welfare 
and her kindly words of cheer and 
comfort. 

Mother was also possessed of an 
unusual degree of business ability 
and organized her activities so that 
she could provide funds for the edu- 
cation of her large family, that they 
might find joy in their daily lives. 
She inherited from her father keen 
financial ability and was successful 
in buying real estate and in its 
management. In addition to her 
never-ending duties as homemaker, 
mother, and wife, she found time 
to carry on an investment program 
embracing both real estate and well- 
selected securities, which in most 
instances brought successful returns. 
She had the reputation for unusual 
far-sightedness and financial sagac- 
ity. 

She loved to romp and play with 
her children, went horselxick riding 
with them into the canyons, went on 
picnics out to Great Salt Lake, and 
always tried to keep a cheerful face 
to hide from them the tragedies (jf 
her life. She took a great interest 
in their school work. When they 
were to memorize Shakespearean 
characters, such as Hamlet and 
OthcUOy she would listen to them 
recite and prompt them if neces- 
sary. When the play Hamlet came 
to the Salt Lake Theatre, she bought 
tickets for lier daughters as a reward 
for their good grades in school. 



The Age of No Reason 

(Continued) experience that it 
is no disgrace to put the beans in the 
refrigerator and heat up the carrots. 
Of course one might ""reason” with 
Junior, but his response is usually 
to dump the objectionable victuals 
on the floor. It is his way of saying, 
“Scuttle the stuff!” 

Now, strange as it may seem, our 
doctor tells us to go along with 
Junior. 

""And spoil him?” we gasp. 

“No,” replies the doctor. ""He just 
needs to be assured that he is ca- 



Mother was a woman of medium 
height with beautiful blue eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and curly hair. She pos- 
sessed a refined nature, the kind 
which drew people to her; she was 
unselfish, considerate, and always 
looking to help others. She could 
always enter into the spirit of her, 
children. For her daughters she 
made lovely dresses, and when 
Christmas came, she made them all 
happ}^,by what she gave, and the 
lovely tree had presents of everv^ 
kind. 

With her beauty cjf character, 
Mother became a help to the poor 
and needy. Even the patients of 
the old insane asylum, of which my 
Father was superintendent, would 
be brought at times to the home, 
where \Iother would gi\'e them food 
and little gifts that would make 
them happ>'. Every word to them 
was an expression of kindness. One 
old friend of Mathers told me once 
that she had seen at our home, In- 
dians, Chinamen, tramps, and social 
elites. “I do not know,” she said, 
“of any other such home in the 
world.” 

Julian Street, the celebrated 
American jf)iinialist, in his book 
iKhroad at Home, tells of his visit to 
Salt Lake Citv\ During his sight- 
seeing around the city, he asked to 
meet a typical Latter-day Saint fam- 
ily and to be in a Latter-day Saint 
home. He was taken to the home 
of Dr. Seymour B. Young. Much 
impressed, Mr. Stre(’t wrote the fol- 
lowing description of his experience: 

“Mr. Young, more than eighty 
years of age, was a professional man 
with a degree from a large eastern 



pable of making satisfactory choices. 
A few months from now he will get 
over this.” Thus wc learn to be 
parents. 

Because a two and one-half-year- 
old is strongly asserting his own 
will, it naturally creates the impres- 
sion that this is the \^er\^ height of 
his “age of no reason”— which it is. 
At least, it is the age of his reason, 
which describes this period more ac- 
curately. Parents succeed in getting 
Junior to do their will only as they 
learn how to make Junior feel that 
this is exactly what he was going 
to do anyway. 

However, parents are often so 



university. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, very fine, dignified, 
and gracious, and there was an air 
about him which somehow made me 
think of a sturdy, straight old tree. 
As for his wife, she was one of the 
most adorable old ladies I have ever 
met. 

""Very simply, she told me of the 
early days. Her parents had been 
well-to-do Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
had left a prosperous home in the 
East and come out to the West, not 
to better themselves, but because 
of their religion. She herself was 
born in 1847, in a prairie schooner 
on the banks of the Missouri River, 
and in that vehicle she was carried 
across the plains and through the 
passes to where Salt Lake City was 
then in the first year of its settle- 
ment. Some families were living in 
tents, but log cabins were springing 
up. Fancy the fascination that 
there was in hearing that old lady 
tell, in her simple way, the story of 
the early Mormon settlement. For 
all her gentleness and the low voice 
in which she spoke, the tale was an 
epic in which she herself had fig- 
ured. She was a pioneer herself. 
How much she had seen, how much 
she had endured, how much she 
had known of happiness and sorrow! 
And now in her old age, she had 
a nature like a distillation made of 
everything there is in life. I did 
not wish to leave the house, and 
when I did, and when she said she 
hoped I would come again, I was 
conscious of a lump in my throat. 
That kind of lump which, once in a 
long time, will rise up in one’s throat 
when one sees a very lovely, very 
happy cliild,” 



dumbfounded by Junior’s capacity 
for absolute dictatorial defiance that 
they spend long periods trying to 
persuade him. But Junior has to 
argue back with a vocabulary of 
around fifty words. Obviously, this 
is frustrating, so he eventually stum- 
bles onto a technique which is amaz- 
ingly persuasive. It consists of 
throwing himself on the ground, 
kicking his toes into the dirt, and 
screaming so fiercely the neighbors 
think his mother is murdering him. 
From experience Junior learns that 
this gets a marvelous reaction from 
his parents. He notices how their 
dignity disapi^ears, how their voices 
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"tf I wore white 
shoes, I'd beg for 
HOLLYWOOD SANI-WHITE’’ 



You don't hove to beg for 

HOLLYWOOD 



sani-white 

SHOE POLISH 

But . . . you’ll demand Hollywood Sani-White once you 
know how good it is. Keeps white shoes looking smart 
and fresh at all times. Does not streak. Safest for 

baby, because It’s non-toxic. 

I 

FOR ALL WHITE SHOES 






Your shoes will 
be white as snow, 
when you use 
HOLLYWOOD 

sani- 

whife« 

CLEANS AS ir WHITENS 




f Houmno 

sani‘ 
white 



'HON rox/f ‘fos’f*''''' ^ 



"FOR THE WHITEST OF WHITE, 
GET SANI-WHITE" 

Also makers of the famous 

SANI-BROWN, SANI-BLACK, 
SANI-RED 

AND ALL HOLLYWOOD SKUF 
COLORS 

If your dealer is out, call or write: 

BEEHIVE SALES 
COMPANY 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Phone HU 5-1476 
P. O. Box 1233 



LONDON 

Temple Tours $^QO 

Air Polar Route ^ 

Write: Keith Gudmundson, L.D.S. Tours 
327 E. Manchester, 

Inglewood, California 
Solt Lake Phone-DA 2-1129 
Los Angeles Phone— OR 8-6374 



America’* most complete line of helpful j 
health product*. Big saving* on vitomin*y J 
*upp1ement*, Iheropy equipment, beauty J 
aid*, reducing, exercising, sports, etc j 
Wonderful gift*. All age* of both sexes. I 
Get tKTs^cerofog-noWr-for hoolth’s sake. 

HEALTH UNLIMITED ^ 

DEPT. E WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 



I ISdl^OG I J 






tremble. He hears them plead, beg, 
and bribe to get him to stop. It is 
infant blackmail. 

Our doctor tells us that when this 
happens and there has to be a show- 
down, two principles apply: 

Tirst, try to make your demands 
sound reasonable. For example, 
‘"Come on, let's wash our hands. 
Daddy's coming home!” 

Second, if he does not respond, 
go into action. 

The doctor says little is to be 
gained by discussing issues with a 
toddler who wants to argue. His 
mother may say, “Come to supper.” 
The toddler says, “No!” and throws 
a tantrum to prove he means it. A 
wise mother will simply pick Junior 
up bodily, flours ack him on her hip, 
and take him to the bathroom. In 
between open-mouthed bellows she 
will wash his face and hands and 
then transport him to the kitchen. 
There the change of scenery or the 
odors of good food will usually stop 
the grumbling. To this extent he 
may be very much like his father. 

So the key to dissolving a tantrum 
is distraction, not discussion— at 
least not unless the discussion con- 
tains a distraction. Experience soon 
teaches parents what works best for 
each of their children. 

Two final problems deserve men- 
tioning, One is Junior's passion for 
certain rituals. He must have a cer- 
tain spoon, his birthday cup and his 
blue dish, and they must be ar- 
ranged a certain way or he will not 
eat. When he goes to bed, he must 
have his old worn-out baby-crib 
blanket, his armless, dragged-about, 
one-eyed doll, and the hall light left 
on with his door open, or he will not 
go to sleep. He even has to go to 
the bathroom a certain way. These 



rituals are his first appreciation of 
“living in an orderly world.” At the 
moment he is doing all the ordering, 
but it makes him fee] so good when 
everything is just right that we can't 
help going along with him. An- 
other year or so and the importance 
of these rituals will begin to fade. 

The last problem is Junior's pro- 
pensity for wandering. He has no 
sense of danger when it comes to 
irrigation ditches, crossing streets, 
falling down old wells, or getting 
locked in abandoned refrigerators. 
If he goes outside, he should be 

ill a fenced yard or have immediate 
adult supervision. 

The Parents' Hour of Victory- 
Age Three 

Almost suddenly, without logic or 
explanation, mother nature does 
something very special to Junior 
when he reaches the age of about 
five minutes to three. In a very 
literal sense, he miraculously comes 
of age. We are astonished at his 
unexpected comprehension, his co- 
operation, his desire to gain our ap- 
proval. He dresses himself, feeds 
himself, entertains himself. His tan- 
trums are so infrequent they prac- 
tically disappear. For the first time 
we feel we can “reason” with him on 
almost any problem. It is like a 
fresh mountain breeze cooling off 
the desert. We say to ourselves, 
“Well, it just shows that our patience 
and perseverance paid off. We 
knew Junior was going to make it 
all the time!” 

And if our doctor is handy, he will 
add, “Enjoy this, folks. It is good 
for all of three months. The next 
stage is a whing-dinger. It is called 
the 'Me' stage or the Stage of Cen- 
tripetal Dynamicsl” 



FAR ADVENTURING 

by Alma Robison Higbee 

I hope that there will be a high wind blowing, 

An orchard wind, sweet as the breath of spring, 
Bearing the summons, clear as a spoken word, 
Marking adventure beyond my narrow knowing, 
Charting a course for my far adventuring. 

In the blue wind, with the lilting call of bird, 

There will be no silence; earth will be singing; 

And the blue sky calm after the storm is done. 

The flash of oriole wing will weave a golden stair. . . . 
No farewell words but a distant bell's sweet ringing, 
When the gate swings wide with the set of my last sun, 
And I shall run on eager feet to enter there. 
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you*re HAR 
with file 



se crop"Savlng leaden 



CAPACITY TO MAKE MONEY 
SIMPLE TO ADJUST, EASY TO RUN 
ALWAYS PRICED RIGHT 

Better design in AUis-Chalmers har- 
vesting machines gives crop-saving 
capacity for a bigger harvest pay-off. 
Every one of these easy-to-run ma- 
chines is a performance leader, backed 
by years of field experience. See your 
AUis-Chalmers dealer to learn which 
of these machines best fits your opera- 
tion. You’ll find each offers engineer- 
ing leadership , . . priced to make 
you money. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE 1. WISCONSIN 


















A. GLEANER-BALDWIN combines— giants of the A.-C 
harvester line and performance leaders in large-scale 
operations . . . ideal for custom cutting; 10-, 12-, 
and 14 -foot headers. 

A SUPER 1 OO offers crop-saving All-Crop Harvester 
^ performance with self-propelled capacity and advan- 
tages; 9- or 12-foot header. 
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CORN HEADS for A-C combines offer look-ahead 
far min g — new, low-cost field shelling of com. Shown 
here on 6-foot, Big-Bin 66 All-Crop Harvester. 
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MODEL 90 — 73^-foot cut , . . newest A-C combine, 
brings increased capacity with pull-type economy 
to the famous All-Crop Harvester line. Features rev- 
olutionary new GRAIN BYPASS. 



AlL'Crof and Gleaner -Baldwin 
are AUis-Chalmers trademarks 
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The M Factor 



( Continued) 
we never kno 
we know it by 




. . . the detective 
takes the result 
and works back- 
wards. 



men failed. It 



Aristotle said that 
V a thing until 
its causes. There 
is a “cause” be- 
hind the inac- 
tivity of every 
senior member 
of the Aaronic 
Priesthood. There 
is also a “cause” 
for every other 
inactivity, in or 
out of the 
Church. 

A large sales 
organization re- 
cently made a 
survey to deter- 
mine why sales- 
as found that— 



37% failed because of discourage- 
ment. 

37% failed because of lack of 
industry, 

12% failed because they would 
not follow instructions. 

8% failed because of lack of 
knowledge. 

All of these “causes” are prevent- 
able. All are forms of inertia. No 
one will work harder than his 
“drives” impel him, and the impetus 
must come from within. There is 
an old adage that says, “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” But “motivation” 
finds a way to make the horse thirsty 
so that he will drink of his own ac- 
cord. Jesus talked about people 
who hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness. The mission ()f Jesus 
was to help increase that hunger. 
That is also our mission. 

There are some who hold the 
theory that there is no such thing 
as laziness. We merely shrink from 
doing those things which we don’t 
know how to do, or which we 
do not have a strong enough motive 
for doing. Sin also comes in this 
category. We commit sins of omis- 
sion because we lack a strong, posi- 
tive motive, and we add sins of com- 
mission because we have the wrong 
motive. But whether the problem 
is sin or sloth, there are effective 
ways of making people hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 

Think how completely the life of 
Saul of Tarsus was changed when 
conversion came to him. Simon 
Peter was transformed from a hum- 
ble fisherman to a powerful apostle 



under the stimulation of the Spirit 
of the Master. Worthy human mo- 
tives may be given a spiritual appli- 
cation and developed to far-reach- 
ing religious significance. That is, 
“treasures in heaven” have greater 
value and consequently should be 
more sought after than treasures 
here. A love that incites us to pro- 
vide for our family here has even 
greater power when applied to our 
family “needs” for eternal life. Our 
character qualities will go with us 
beyond mortality. These tremen- 
dous “religious motives” are great in- 
struments of power, if we can only 
learn to identify and use them effec- 
tively, not only in our own lives but 
also in the lives of others. 




. . . but motivation find.s a way 
to ]iiakc the horse thirsty. 



We must first know what it is that 
makes members of the Church in- 
active in the face of the great bless- 
ings of the gospel. There* are many 
reasons. One man is inactive be- 
cause he does not understand; an- 
other is inactive because he does not 
believe; another doesn’t care; an- 
other can’t make up his mind; an- 
other has a mental short circuit 
called procrastination. These “caus- 
es” are all forms of inertia. Like 
the stone on the mountainside, these 
people are “at rest” and will tend to 
remain at rest and lose their bless- 
ings, unless some motive power is 
bnnight to their rescue. The “in- 
ert” one needs a good low gear to 
help him establish momentum, and 
everyone needs some strong “M fac- 
tors” to help him overcome this 
natural “appetite for rest.” It is the 
responsibility of leadership to help 
develop motives. Motives are the 
seeds of accomplishment. 

The “M factors” are the opposites 
of inertia. They are made up of 
education, stimulation, activity, faith, 
example. Jesus instructed and in- 
spired twelve men and thereby es- 
tablished powerful motives in their 
hearts. Once the motives were in 
force, the apostles could not be 



stopped by trouble, opposition, or 
even death itself. We have now 
been “called” to do this most stimu- 
lating work in the world: to teach 
and inspire and activate our Father’s 
children to obey his commandments. 

Think of some of the “M fac- 
tois” of the gospel. Every principle 
has attached a blessing for obedi- 
ence and a punishment for dis- 
obedience. As the Lord said to 
ancient Israel, “Behold, I set before 
you this day a blessing and a curse; 

“A blessing, if ye obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord your 
God, . . . 

“And a curse, if ye will not obey, 

. . . but turn aside out of the way.” 
(Deut. 11:26-28.) We need to get 
people to understand these bless- 
ings. Think of the blessings for 
faith; the blessings for repentance; 
the blessings for baptism and the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. There is a 
blessing for paying tithing and for 
keeping the Word of Wisdom and 
for every other thing that God has 
commanded, even though we are 
working directly and entirely in our 
own interests. 

We know the “motive power” in a 
million dollar reward. But what is 
the “motive power” in the thought 
of living forever in the celestial 
kingdom? Or what is the value you 
place upon your own soul? Or what 
would it profit you if you had even a 
hundred times a million dollars and 
lost your own family? The first soul 
that everyone should bring to God 
is his own. What greater motive 
could there be than this? The sec- 
ond greatest motive comes in sav- 
ing the souls of others. The Lord 
has indicated that the most profit- 
able way that we can invest our 
time is “in bringing souls unto him.” 
This carries blessings beyond our 
comprehension. The “motive power” 
should be in proportion. 

If you need some “M factors” to 
provide stimulation for yourself and 
others, think of the blessings that 
come from celestial marriage and 
work for the dead. Or think of 
how tremendously we are rewarded 
for maintaining the purity and in- 
tegrity of our own lives. In fact, 
all of the scriptures are a great col- 
lection of promissory notes, made 
out in our favor and guaranteed by 
the Ruler of the universe. The Lord 
has said, “I . . . am bound when ve 
do what I say; . . (D & C 82:10.) 
Our responsibility is to stamp the 
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Get huge acre-eating capacity... 

SAVE GRAIN OTHERS LOSE! 



McCormick No. 101, now more than ever, best buy of its class, 
has all the crop-saving features of the mighty No. 151. New corn 
unit . . . new choice of 10 or 1 2-foot cut let you make fullest use of 
big 28-inch separator and rugged 55 hp IH engine. Use 1 2 -foot 
platform in sorghum or beans to harvest four rows while drive wheels 
straddle two. Both combines are centered on row-matching treads, 
for easiest handling ... to open corn fields with no "down row." 



Your first round in a heavy-yield crop proves the 
new McCormick® No. 151 whopping big from end 
to end . . . not just another combine with oversized 
cut. Watch the big platform with ' 'deep-set,” 20- 
inch auger take a cleaner, faster 15-foot bite, even 
in down and tangled crops. See how even -flow 
feeding, three-point separation, and opposed-action 
cleaning add grain-saving capacity to the huge, 
37 3 /16-inch separator. 

Keep harvesting when wet ground and tough 
threshing stop others. Close- governed 70 hp IH 
engine holds steady speed in heaviest going . . . big 
drive wheels carry 80% of the weight for sure trac- 
tion, easier steering. Choose 15, 14, or 12-foot 
platform. Big capacity corn unit available. 

Speed your 1958 harvest with a grain-saving McCor- 
mick self-propelled. Your IH dealer is the man to see. 

□ see Your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER Dealer 

International Harvester Products pay for themselves /n use 

— Farm Tractors and Equipment . . . Twine . , . Commercial 
V/heel Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment 
® —General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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PEOPLE AND PROEITS: 

Both are needed to moke 
America’s capitalism work 

N ew challenges from abroad and economic readjustments at 
home make it more important than ever that our distinctive 
brand of capitalism be understood and encouraged by all 

Americans. 

Americans capitalism is a People^ s Capitalism^’’ that must 
draw its strength from the voluntary participation of free citizens. 
About a half million men and women are owners of General Elec- 
tric. 10 million Americans— young and old, from small cities and 
large, bakers as well as bankers— have invested directly in Amer- 
ica’s businesses; another 100 million indirectly own shares through 
their insurance policies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension 
plans, mutual funds, or other forms of investment. 

All people—not fustafew— benefit when businesses earn profits: 
In America’s capitalism, the millions of men and women who have 
invested their savings in businesses may be rewarded through divi- 
dends. Millions more benefit indirectly in many ways — in their 
pension funds, or through the work of research foundations and 
charitable organizations which entrust capital to business. More 
important still, everyone benefits when profitable companies— by 
reinvesting a part of their earnings — are able to undertake the 
research and development and the expansion and modernization 
which lead to new jobs, products, and services. 

Profit is the incentive to take the bold and imaginative risks 
needed for progress. Businesses are in free, vigorous competition 
to anticipate and satisfy the needs, the wants— and even some of 
the unspoken aspirations— of the American people. Companies that 
fail to provide what people want will become profit-starved and a 
national liability. Those that succeed are the underlying resource 
of a vital civilian economy and a strong national defense. 



If you would like a copy of our 1957 Annual Report, describing 
progress for customers, share owners, employees, and the na- 
tion as a whole, please write: Dept. F2-1 19 , Schenectady, A. Y. 



Tigress k Our Most fmporfsnf Proetucf 

GENERAL A ELECTRIC 




Mrs, Dolores Toporowski has owned shares 
in General Electric for 4 years. Two-thirds 
of U. S. share owners earn under $7,500. 




Jeffery Shore was a share owner before he 
could walk. His parents typify the growing 
number of young couples who own shares. 





Reverend J. Edward Carothers’ church, like 
many churches, colleges, and institutions, 
depends on dividends for part of its income. 
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GROCERY BOY j: 



Larry Cichy is learning early how Amer- 
ica’s capitalism works— his parents gave 
him his first shares on his 11th birthday. 




Amy Jane Bowles is one of a growing 
number of women share owners; over half 
of General Electric’s owners are women. 



Leopold Arbour was one of ILOOO new 
General Electric owners in 1957. The xiurn- 
ber of G-E owners increased 50% since 1952. 






KITCHEn CHflRm^ 



WAXED PAPER 
KEEPS FOOD 
FRESHER LONGER! 




• POPULAR WITH MILLIONS 



OF HOUSEW/VFS... 

AT ALL LEADING GROCERS 




...that S pecial 
Morning Milk 



So easy to digest, Special Morning 
Milk is the only evaporated milk 
especially developed for babies . . . 
the only evaporated milk with ex- 
tra Vitamins A and D added in the 
amount doctors believe best to help 
promote sound bones and teeth 
and build resistance to disease. 

Ask your doctor about Special 
Morning Milk for your baby! 



importance of the gospel principles 
in our brain cells and put in force 
the appropriate “motives” to bring 
about their accomplishment. 

The Lord has given us the “priest- 
hood,” which is the authority to sa\ e 
souls. Rut tvc must develop the 
“leadership,” which is the ahility 
to sa\ e souls. 

An amateur athlete will work to 
the limit of his strength to win the 
approval of his coach. What will 
one of us do to win the appro\al 
of God? A salesman devotes his 



life to building motivation around 
some trivial material need. What 
kind of motivation are we develop- 
ing around the needs of eternal life? 
How much “M factor” is there in the 
sure promise of eternal progression? 
Does it stimulate onr industry that 
we may someday become even as 
God? But he who would move the 
world naist first move himself. We 
need to plant deep in our hearts and 
minds the great ideas of the gospel. 
These will act as powerful stimu- 
lants to make accomplishment easy. 



Talent without Character 

Richard L. Evans 

There is an old sentence which says that “Talent 
without character is more to be dreaded than es- 
teemed.”' Using character in its meaning of moral 
responsibilit}^ of integrity, we would extend the 
statement further: Authority without character is 
more to be dreaded than esteemed. Money without character, 
power without character, knowledge without character, science 
without character, men without character— all are more to be 
dreaded than esteemed. Ours is a day in which ominous forces 
have been placed in the hands of mere men, and we may sometimes 
suppose that if we could rid ourselves of these super forces and 
factors, we could rid ourselves of all threats and fears. But there 
is no tangible thing or physical force that is in and of itself an evil. 
They could all be used for man’s blessing as well as for evil intent. 
The real source of our fears is frequently forgotten. Our problems 
are human problems, moral problems, the problems of people. 
E\ eu a club or a stone— or even bare hands— is a menace when 
possessed by a man without character. There are ancient tales told 
of sirens who used the sweetness of their voices to entice men. to 
doom and destruction. Shall we say then that a sweet and lovely 
voice is a thing of evil? The gift that enables a person to write an 
inspiring masterpiece may also empower him, if his intent is evil, 
to write debasing filth. The gift that enables an artist to depict 
a hallowed scene may also, if abused, permit him to portray a lewd 
subject. The persuasive power that moves men to good works 
may, in the possession of a false leader, move them to false ways. 
Talent without integrity is indeed to i:)e dreaded. Any weapon or 
word, any energy or effort, any power or position, any authority 
or office or influence, anything in the world used without moral re- 
sjDonsibility, without character, without integrity, is to be dreaded. 
The real measure of good or evil is the use to which people put 
their time, their tools, their talents. The real fears are fears of 
misguided men, of misguided minds. The real problems are hu- 
man problems. And if we can bring ourselves to be what we should 
be, to keep the commandments, to match talent with integrity, we 
can just about have our heaven on earth, and live free of the fear 
of any physical force.* 




(Soe paRr 375 for footnotes.) 

Tlie Spoken Word” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Colunrbia Broadcasting System, March 2, 1958. Copyright 1958. 
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You’re welcome to Postum’s good whole-grain flavor 



When you’re looking for a hearty, healthful drink . . . try 
Postum. Postum is made from whole-grain cereals, slow- 
roasted to bring out a rich, satisfying flavor. 

Postum is 100% coffee-free , . . contains no caffein or 
other artificial stimulants. And don’t forget, Postum tastes 
so good . . . and it’s so good for you! 



100% caffein-free 







Another fine product from General Foods 
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The Place of 
LDS Woman 

(Continued) any Church body, 
and no woman had political fran- 
chise.” The forward position of the 
Church with regard to woman's suf- 
frage gave to early Latter-day Saint 
women an enviable position among 
women of the nation. 

While the priesthood is given only 
to men in the Church, its benefits 
and blessings are shared by the 
wives and by every member of the 
family. Elder John A. Widtsoe 
spoke of this as follows: 

“In the ordinances of the priest- 
hood man and woman share alike. 
The temjile doors are open to every 
faithful member of the Church, and 
it is to be noted that the highest 
blessings therein available are only 
conferred upon a man and woman, 
husband and wife, jointly. Neither 
can receive them alone. In the- 
Church of Christ, woman is not an 
adjunct to but an equal partner with 
man,” (Relief Society Magazine, 
June-July 1945, page 373.) 

The natural differences between 
man and woman are respected in 
the Church. To woman is entrusted 
by the Lord the sacred mission of 
childbearing and child rearing. 
There is no other calling as high, 
no other function so glorious, no 
greater responsibility for woman 
than to protect and guide the spirit 
children of our Heavenly Father en- 
trusted to her so that, embodied, 
they may return to his presence 
having triumphed over the tempta- 
tions and evils of earth life. 

In his remarks at the dedicatory 
services of the Relief Society Build- 
ing, President David O. McKay de- 
clared, “By divine decree, the 
women of the Church are assigned 
the noble mission of being exemplars 
and leaders to mankind in the two 
most worth-while accomplishments 
in mortal life: First, the develop- 

ment of character— that is done in 
the home principally; second, the 
willingness and ability to render 
helpful ser\ ice— that through the 
organized Relief Society. These two 
accomplishments, by the way, are 
all that we shall take with us when 
at the end of our earthly career, we 
pass through the portal called Death 
into the realm of the eternal— char- 
acter and service.” 

We are taught that in the Lat- 
ter-day Saint household the man is 



by divine decree the head or the 
presiding officer; woman is his com- 
panion and helpmate. Homemaking 
is a joint enterprise with divinely 
ordained division of labor for form-' 
ing, maintaining, and protecting the 
family unit. Father and mother, 
under the law of the Lord, must im- 
plant gospel truths into the hearts 
of the members of the family. 
Mothers' responsibilities to their 
children cannot be ignored, if they 
are to please the Lord. 

Just as woman shares with man 
the privileges and blessings of the 
Church, so, she bears with him re- 
sponsibility in building the kingdom 
of God on earth. The Lord has en- 
dowed her with special talents and 



abilities which he expects her to 
develop and use in the furtherance 
of his work. 

Whatever time and strength can 
be spared from her greatest mission 
of wife and mother and from her 
Church callings, woman is encour- 
aged to use in other useful pursuits. 
Any fields of endeavor which she 
may enter should be concomitant 
with the dignity of her womanhood. 

In the stem necessity of choosing 
the interests she shall follow, the 
road she shall travel when many 
interests beckon her and many roads 

lie invitingly before her, the Latter- 
day Saint woman does not stand 
alone. The teachings of the Church 
are her guide and her strength. 



Total Fitness 

(Continued) exercises, family ac- 
tivities, walking, hiking, playing to- 
gether; (2) better school curriculum 
and extracurricular activities pro- 
grams, including intramurals, now 
often neglected; (3) organized activ- 
ities in communities, neighborhoods, 
churches, schools, communications 
agencies, and others; (4) empha- 
sis on outdoor activity; (5) imposi- 
tion of responsibility upon the 
young people themselves, develop- 
ing their initiative and capacity and 
sense of responsibility by insisting 
that they participate in the planning 
of their own activities under proper 
supervision; (6) a program which 
will account for every young boy 
and girl in the community to be 
certain that they are cared about and 
cared for. 

In all this the Church should play 
the central part, for “total fitness” is 
but another term to describe the 
abundant living that the Master 



MAYBE WORTH TRYING 

by S. Omar Barker 

“We must go,” says the guest. 
“Must you so?” we protest. 

I wonder if it would upset them 
If sometime we'd just 
Quite agree that they must— 
And let them! 



came to teach and show us. In the 
Church is every principle, program, 
motivation, and potential facility 
necessary to total fitness in our 
young men and women. In the 
Church is the inspiration and leader- 
ship to make the program work. We 
must effectively teach the principles 
and fully employ the program. We 
must provide and enthusiastically 
use the facilities. We must serve 
and provide leadership and accept 
personal responsibility in the lives 
of our youth. We must be sympa- 
thetic with other responsible groups 
and agencies in every good and 
worth-while endeavor they under- 
take. We must seek the inspiration 
of the Lord to help us recognize the 
great challenge at hand and to meet 
it. 

The great educator Horace Mann 
once gave a talk at the dedication 
of a costly school for wayward boys, 
in which it is reported that he noted 
the great cost and effort represented 
in the building and said, “If all of 
this were done to save just one boy, 
it would be worth it.” Afterwards 
someone criticized him and asked 
if he had not exaggerated in making 
this remark. Said the critic, “Do 
you really think that all of this effort 
and expense would be justified to 
save one boy?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Dr. Mann, “it 
would if he were my son.” 

All men being children of God, 
any energy or effort which can be 
made to help our children and youth 
to a condition of total fitness should 
be made. 
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I ve 
'Found 
-that S&H 
Green 
S'tamps 
save me 
money" 

— says 

Mrs. Howard Robinson 
of Lehi, Utah 




“I’ve checked prices, and I’ve found I actually save money 
when I shop at stores giving S & H Green Stamps — and I get 
the stamps besides! How can merchants afford to give stamps 
and low prices too? Simply because giving stamps increases 
their volume without proportionately increasing their fixed 
costs — which results in lower prices. Merchants tell me they 
give S & H Green Stamps as a discount for paying cash — and 
they’ve found this a time-tested method for building business. 
I’m glad, because it saves me money, and I get valuable 
merchandise too, when L redeem my stamp books.” 
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Jesus Visits His 
Other Sheep 

(Continued) them into twelve 
groups. Each disciple repeated to 
his group all Jesus had said on his 
first visit, and prayed with them in 
Jesus’ name. More than anything 
else the disciples desired to receive 
the Holy Ghost, and for this gift 
they prayed before the multitudes. 
Then all went to the water's edge, 
where Nephi went into the water 
and was baptized and then baptized 
the other disciples. After coming 
out of the water, the twelve men 
“were filled with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire,” and as angels de- 
scended and ministered unto them, 
suddenly Jesus again stood in their 
midst. 

There followed a time of prayer 
almost incomprehensible to the hu- 
man mind. The day before, Jesus 
had set an example by praying to 
the Father in his name, and he had 
told the multitude to “pray always,” 
in their church meetings, in their 
families, and in private. 

Instructing the twelve again to 
pray, Jesus now departed to pray 
alone. They prayed without ceasing 
aTid when Jesus returned and saw 
th(an, he smiled, and “the light of 
liis countenance did shine upon 
them, and behold they were as 
white as the countenance and also 
the garments of Jesus; . . .” 

“Pray on,” Jesus said, and depart- 
ing again prayed to his Father 
things too great and marvelous to 
be spoken or written by man; but 
with their hearts the multitude un- 
derstood them. 

“So great faith have I never seen 
among all the Jews,” said Jesus to 
the people after this great prayer 
service. “Verily I say unto you, 
there are none of them that have 
seen so great things as ye have 
seen; neither have they heard so 
great things as ye have heard.” 

As on the day before, Jesus again 
administered the Sacrament, this 
time miraculously providing the 
bread and wine. He spoke again 
of the future of the House of Israel, 
telling the Nephites that in their 
land would be established the New 
Jerusalem. Jesus cited at length the 
words of the Prophet Isaiah, who he 
said had spoken “touching all things 
concerning the House of Israel.” He 
commanded the multitude to search 



Isaiah and all other scriptures, and 
to add to them his teachings. 

Turning to Nephi, he said, “Bring 
forth the record which ye have 
kept.” Jesus looked at the record 
and not finding there some important 
things which had taken place, com- 
manded that they be written. Many 
great prophecies found in our Old 
Testament Jesus then cited, com- 
manding that they also be recorded 
for future, generations. “And he 
did expound all things, even from 
the beginning until the time that he 
should come in his glory— ...” 

After healing once more the sick 
and lame among the multitude, and 
raising a man from the dead, Jesus 
ascended to his Father. Of his third 
day among the Nephites we have 
only the statement that “children; 
yea, even babes did open their 
mouths and utter marvelous things; 
and the things which they did utter 
were forbidden that there should not 
any man write them.” 

Mormon, who abridged the Ne- 
phite record of the Savior’s visit, 
gives the simple testimony near its 
conclusion that “the Lord truly did 
teach the people, for the space of 
three days; and after that he did 
show himself unto them oft, and did 
break bread oft. and bless it, and 
g]\ e it unto them.” Nothing further 
of these appearances is given, but 
there is rccordc'd a significant event 
in the lives of the twelve who by 
now had with vigor and testimony 
g()ue forth teaching and baptizing 
and conferring the Holy Ghost. 

One day as they were united in 
mighty prayer and fasting, Jesus ap- 
peared to the twelve and asked, 
“What will ye that I shall give unto 
you?” 

Instead of answering the Lord’s 
(piestion, the disciples told him that 
there had been disputations about 
the name of the Ghurch. 

“Have they not read the scrip- 
tures, which say ye must take upon 
you the name of Christ, which is 
my name?” Jesus asked. He re- 
minded the twelve that all they did 
was to be done in his name, and 
that since it was his church, built 
upon his gospel, it was to be called 
by his name. As if further to ex- 
plain his words, he said, “Now this 
is the commandment: Repent all 

ye ends of the earth and come unto 
me and be baptized in my name, 
that ye may be sanctified by the 
reception of the Holy Ghost, that ye 



may stand spotless before me at the 
last day. 

“Verily, verily I say unto you, this 
is my gospel; . . 

Once more the Savior stressed the 
importance of records. “Write the 
things which ye have seen and 
heard,” he commanded, for “out of 
the books which shall be written 
shall the world be judged.” 

Declaring to his disciples that 
they, indeed the whole generation 
of Nephites and Lamanites then liv- 
ing, had brought to him a fulness 
of joy, and had caused even the 
Father and all the holy angels to 
rejoice, Jesus said that none of them 
would be lost. He then repeated 
to the disciples the question with 
which he had greeted them. 

“What is it that ye desire of me, 
after that I am gone to the Father?” 

Without hesitating, nine of the 
disciples told Jesus they wished to 
enter his presence when they had 
“lived unto the age of man.” 

“Blessed are ye,” the Lord replied; 
“therefore, after that ye are seventy 
and two years old ye shall come unto 
my kingdom; and with me ye shall 
find rest.” 

When Jesus turned to the remain- 
ing three men for their answer he 
saw that they “sorrowed in their 
hearts” because they were afraid to 
speak. Had they known of John 
the beloved and his similar wish to 
bring souls unto Jesus as long as the 
earth should stand, perhaps they 
would not have feared. But Jesus 
read their hearts and was greatly 
pleased: . . more blessed are ye,” 

he said, “for ye shall never taste of 
death; but shall live to behold all 
the doings of the Father unto the 
children of men, even until all things 
shall be fulfilled . . . when I shall 
come in my glory with the powers 
of heavmn.” He also promised them 
they would experience no pain, and 
that their only sorrow would be for 
the sins of the world. 

Our Savior’s final words to these 
three are almost breathtaking in 
beauty and meaning: “. . . ye shall 
hav^e fulness of joy, and ye shall sit 
down in the kingdom of my Father; 
yea, your joy shall be full, even as 
the Father hath given me fulness 
of joy; and ye shall be ev^en as I 
am, and I am even as the Father; 
and the Father and I are one.” 

(Next month: Conclusion.) 
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Me Teach Primary P 

(Continued) Daniel must have felt 
in the den of wild beasts— but from 
that time on, Primary became some- 
thing of a habit I could never quite 
break. 

Later I was transferred to Ne- 
braska. I arrived in one of those 
terrible blizzards I have disliked all 
my life and as I stepped from the 
train, I wondered what the weather 
was like in Tonga. The first thing 
I did was visit my grandparents in 
Sutherland, Nebraska, to explain to 
them why 1 was on a mission and 
what I was doing. After I intro- 
duced the missionaries there to them, 
I continued to my assignment in a 
neighboring town. 

After months of profitless proselyt- 
ing in the winter cold, my compan- 
ion suggested organizing a Primary. 
We started with four children. In 
one month, we still counted only 
four, and I complained we were 
wasting our time. My inspired com- 
panion disagreed, and it was good 
he did because twenty-five days later 
we counted not four children, but 
four Primaries and eighty children. 

We arrived at one of our Primaries 
one day to find many of the chil- 
dren with disheveled hair, dirty 
hands and faces, and disarranged 
clothing. As they circled us with 
their broad, lovable smiles, I con- 
sulted with my companion and then 
announced to them that we were 
going to have a lesson on “ “Cleanli- 
ness Is Next to Godliness.” A very 
practical lesson it was, too, because 
we combed everyone's hair, soaked 
everyone's hands, and washed every- 
one’s face. We even gave one little 
fellow a full-course bath. Then we 
sat down to the lesson. I had no 
idea of the impression that lesson 
made. 

We became reckless in our suc- 
cess and decided to hold a Primary 
conference. The difficulties we en- 
countered were partly offset by the 
wonderful program the Primary gen- 
eral board presented in The Chil- 
drens Friend, which we used. But 
we were still faced with the problem 
of teaching LDS songs to eighty 
nonmember children in four sepa- 
rate Primaries. We had no piano 
and neither of us could sing. Mirac- 
ulously, the children learned the 
songs in spite of our help. We were 
most anxious for a successful pro- 
gram because we had been holding 
cottage meetings with the parents 




"Your Part in the Fabulous Years Ahead" 

LEADERSHIP WEEK 

June 23-28, 1958 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 



LEADERSHIP 
WEEK "EXTRAS" 

Three-act play 
Arena theater 
Fashion show 
Science features 
Daily feature movies 
Devotional assemblies 
Flower show judging school 
Exhibits 

Concerts by great artists 
Tours 

Archaeology symposium 
Printed helps 
Youth program 



• EVERYONE INVITED-The week Is not only 
for Church officers; everyone may attend. 

• ACCOMMODATIONS— Stay right on cam- 
pus in comfortable residence halls. Meals 
may be arranged on board and room 
basis, on meal ticket or individually. 

• REGISTRATION— Only a two-dollar regis- 
tration fee entitles you to admission to all 
classes, outline materials, and attendance 
at all events. 

• EXTRA COURTESIES-Your attendance will 
be made more pleasant by free transpor- 
tation around campus, lounging areas 
near class activities for those who wish to 
rest, emergency health service, 

• INTENSIVE COURSES— You may choose 
from hundreds of classes in "helps'^ for 
Church auxiliary organization workers, 
"helps" in family living, genealogy re- 
search, science, literature, current events, 
etc. 
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To: LEADERSHIP WEEK 

On-Campus Adult Education Department 
Adult Education and Extension Services 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

NAME 

(Mr.) (Miss) (Mrs.) Last Name First Middle 

ADDRESS 

Street City State 

WARD.. STAKE 

I I Enclosed $2.00 Registration Q Send Free Leadership Week Bulletin 

Make Checks payable to B.Y.U, Extension Services. 
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Gain a Full Quarter of Study With 
All the Brigham Young University Extras 



MORE SPECIAL FEATURES 
FOR YOU AT BYU 

Institutes 

Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation 
Junior Engineers and Scientists 
Understanding Human Behavior 
Radiation Biology for Teachers 
Summer Music Clinic 

Intensive Courses 

Advanced Counseling Theories 

Elementary Russian 

Internship in Remedial Programs 

Workshops 

Creative Art for Teachers 
Economc Education, Utah 
High School Press 
Special Education 
Music Education Curriculum 
Teaching Spanish 

Painting, Composition, Printmaking 
Supervision of Education 

Physical Education in Elementary 
School 

Guidance 



• Distinguished Faculty — Nationally 
famous teachers will visit to aug^ 
ment able and adequate resident 
faculty. Visiting artists also teach. 

• Devotionals and Lectures — Church 
General Authorities, religious schol- 
ars, and experts in many fields 
speak in outstanding assemblies. 

• Culture ~ Thrilling, summer-long 
series of concerts by finest artists 
in music, drama, dance. Paganini 
Quartet will be featured again, 

• Recreation — Full program of out- 
ings, dances, athletics and the scen- 
ic Wasatch Mountains near at hand 
for brief trips. The Timpanogos 
Hike in July is a great experience. 

• Advancement Opportunities— Many 
students now finish college in less 
than four years by taking advan- 
tage of Summer School. Teachers 
will find many special helps for 
certification and outstanding work- 
shops and clinics. 

• Leadership Week — During week of 
June 23-28, hundreds of experts 
in many fields will lecture. Church 
leaders will speak, and many ex- 
hibits and films will be presented, 
to aid in family and church life. 



Modern Dance 
Reading 



FIRST TERM: 

June 16— July 18 



p CUP AND MAIL 

I To; Director of Summer School 
I Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

* Please send me free of charge your Summer School catalog, 

j Name — 

I Address — 



SECOND TERM: 

July 21 - Aug. 22 



t am especially interested in .. 



of some of our Primary children, the 
first cottage meetings we had had 
in weeks. The big evening came 
and the chapel, which had seen as 
few as five or ten at Sacrament 
meetings the winter before, bulged 
with 130 people. It was a success! 

I shudder to think of the joys T 
would have missed had T refused to 
teach Primary, or had I refused my 
assignment to Nebraska. Sister 
Mildred M. Dillman, my mission 
mother, used to say to me in my 
discouraged moments: ''You are 

not standing on the summit of eter- 
nity, Elder, and yon cannot possibly 
see the end result” She was right 
Imagine my joy at being invited 
back to my mission field after my 
release to baptize my grandparents. 
The present district president was 
converted to the Church after his 
son attended the Primary I didn't 
want to teach. Another investigator, 
after years of interest in the Church, 
was finally baptized with her son, 
after he started attending the Pri- 
mary I thought was a waste of time. 
She is on the mission Primary board 
now. And there are others. 



We should choose our hooks as ive 
xvotdd our companions, for their 
sterling and intrinsic merit. 

-C. C. Colton 



Perhaps the crowning joy came 
during my last visit to my old mis- 
sion field when a charming young 
woman who had been participating 
in the meeting walked over to me 
afterward and said, "HI bet yoLi 
don’t remember me, do you. Elder?” 
Rather embarrassed, I confessed that 
I didn’t. She said, "Well, you really 
should, you know, because you 
taught me how to wash my face and 
comb my hair.” Then she added, 
"And now I’m in the Church.” 

I can still hear my mission presi- 
dent, Ray E. Dillman: "Elder, you 
know, life is full of things we don’t 
want to do, whether it is being an 
infantryman in Korea or facing up 
to one responsibility or another— 
even teaching Primary or serving onr 
mission in Nebraska. Just remem- 
ber that every challenge carries a 
blessing. Be anxious to meet the 
challenges that come and your own 
experiences will be your own pri- 
vate miracles.” 

Me teach Primary?— You bet! 
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REMNANT OF LATE SNOW 



by Alma Robison Higbee 

Beneath the blue wisteria sky spring walks apace, 
The crocus has forgotten purple sleep 
Of crystal -shuttered days; azalea lace 
Flings silken ruffles in the wind and deep 
In pink-tipped bloom of peach, the urgent bee 
Makes early talk; the brown thrush sings a note; 
While on the slope above the windflower lea 
Winter has left a shred of tattered petticoat. 



Training, Intelligence, 
and Integrity 



Richard L. Evans 




Last week we talked of talent without character, 
without integrity, and of the need for moral re- 
sponsibility in the use of all authority, all influence, 
and in every office and activity. And today we 
should like to appeal to young people to keep the 
record of their lives clear and clean for any opportunity or opening 
that may ever be offered. From the earliest years of youth the 
record does matter— and it matters very much: the school record, 
the work record, the moral record, the record of all our conduct 
and acts and utterances and attitudes. People constantly classify 
us. Our own acquaintances and companions classify us from the 
earliest age of remembrance. They know whether or not we are 
clean and honest or otherwise; willing or lazy; dependable or un- 
dependable— and they remember. And those who haven't known 
us refer to the record when they have reason to, to see if we have 
the essentials for any trust or office or opportunity. The essen- 
tials include, of course, technical qualifications. A lawyer needs 
to know the law. A doctor needs to know medicine and physical 
functioning. An accountant needs to know the principles of keep- 
ing accounts. Men need to be technically qualified for work en- 
trusted to them— or able to become qualified. But there are some 
other essentials of primary importance, including honor and hon- 
esty, integrity, dependability, willingness to work, and cleanliness 
and courage— the kind of courage that comes with good conscience. 
And these are not just words. With a bad record or a bad con- 
science it is difficult for a person to be at his best, difficult to be 
fully effectiv^e and efficient, because a bad conscience is always on 
the defensive. Talent and training are surely essential. But some 
other things are also at least equally essential to service and safety 
and effective living of life. And may heaven help the young to 
learn while yet they are young, while yet the record is clear and 
clean, that the record of a man's life lives with him, that the books 
are open every day, and that a person compromised is basically 
beset with something that impairs full confidence and courage, and 
full effectiveness. One of the greatest needs of our time, and one 
of the most precious things for young people to preserve, is in- 
tegrity, along with talent and technical training. Urgently and 
always we need intelligence and integrity in all the public and 
private relationships of life. 



‘‘The Spoken Word” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, March 9, 1958. Copyright 1958. 
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ITALIAN 

OiSlAfo QuJb 



FREE Recipe Book: Write A. Giurliani &Bro. 
537 Front Street, San Francisco 26. Calif. 




NO. 50 

WARDROBE RACK 



In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants— wherever 
groups gather — 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large” 
rubber casters — they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
pleading suppliers of institutional 
^eQuipment and furniture. 

Other Checker Wardrobe Units 

Mount directly on wall at any 
height. 3' 2" or longer units fit any 
available space or interlock to 
make continuous racks. Come in 
and see the complete Checker 
System — racks of all capacities, 
umbrella stands, overshoe racks, 
locker racks, etc., etc., or phone and our rep- 
resentative will call, survey your need and 
make recommendations. 

Write for Catalog CK-690 

VOGEL PETERSON CO. 

1121 W. 37th St. Chicago 9, III. 




FILMS! 

DEVELOPED 
and PRINTED 



Any Jumbo J 

Prints r 

Rom 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 

SAM'S PHOTO UB 

P. O. Box 1115, Dept. AA 
Salt i.ake City, Utah 
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and Original 
Christianity 

BY DR. O. PRESTON ROBINSON 
Editor of the Deseret News 

From "out of the dust,” the Dead Sea 
Scrolls have brought convincing new evi- 
dences that the Restored Gospel is eternal. 

From the pen of Dr. O. Preston Robinson, 
who has twice-visited the Dead Sea Scrolls 
area investigating the .scrolls, comes this dra- 
matic story of their di.scovery in 1947. 

Most important, Dr. Robinson’s painstak- 
ing research points out the significance of 
the Scrolls’ contents to members of the 
Church. This is, indeed, one of the most 
provocative Gospel books in our generation, 
and is sure to become a Latter-day Saint 
“be.st seller.” 

$ 2.00 




DESERET BOOK CO. 

44 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find ( ) 

check ( ) money order. Amount en- 



closed $ I have a 

charge account. Please charge 

for copies of "The Dead Sea 

Scrolls." 



Name 

Address 

City. . 7 ! Zone State 

Residents of Utah include soles tox. 



Your Question 

(Continued) opened: and another 
book was opened, which is the 
hook of life: and the dead were 

judged out o£ those things which 
were written in the books, according 
to their works. [Author’s italics.] 
We may wonder whether among 
I these books will not be the divine 
I commandments of the Lord, 
i In relation to the Book of Mor- 
mon, the Lord thought it so impor- 
tant to this generation that he had 
the records preserved to come forth 
in our day. . . which is to show 
unto the remnant of the House of 
Israel what great things the Lord 
hath done for their fathers; and that 
they may know the covenants of the 
Lord, that they are not cast off for- 
ever—And also to the convincing of 
the Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Eternal God, manifesting 
himself unto all nations, , . [Au- 
I thor’s italics.] 

' How are we to know this unless 
we study these revelations? With 
jealous care the Lord preserved these 
records for our sakes, and then in 
I his own due time sent Moroni, who 
: hid the records in the earth, to re- 
veal them. Moreover, so important 
' were they to the world as well as 
: to the Church that three special 
witnesses were prepared to bear 
witness to the world. To>make their 
witness effective, these three stood 
in the presence of the angel and 
heard the voice of God commanding 
them to bear record to all the world. 
Why should they bear record to all 
the world, unless this was one of the 
most important messages ever re- 
vealed for man’s salvation? 

Knowing our weaknesses, the 
Lord forbade Mormon to record all 
of the teachings and covenants 
which he made with the Nephites 
when he visited them. Mormon 
states that he was about to write 
them, but the Lord said he was to 
record only the “. . , lesser part. . . . 

. . which is expedient ... to 
try their faith, and if it shall so be 
that they shall believe these things 
then shall the greater things be 
made manifest unto them. 

“And if it so be that they will not 
believe these things, then shall the 
greater things be withheld from 
them, unto their condemnation.”^ 
The same thing is true of the won- 
derful writings of the brother of 
Jared. The Lord revealed to him 
all things from the beginning to the 



end, but the command came that 
they should be sealed up that no 
man could read them, and they were 
to remain sealed, etc,, for the Lord 
said, “They shall not go forth unto 
the Gentiles until the day that they 
shall . . . 

. . exercise faith in me, saith the 
Lord, even as the brother of Jared - 
did, that they may become sancti- 
fied in me, then will I manifest unto 
them the things which the brother 
of Jared saw, even to the unfolding 
unto them all my revelations, saith 
]esus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Father of the heavens and of the 
earth, and all things that in them 
are.”^ When the Nephites became 
righteous after the visitation of our 
Savior, the Lord permitted the 
Nephites to have this record, but 
when they began to fall away, the 
command to the prophets was to 
seal the records up again. 

It is, therefore, because of the 
hardness of our hearts and because 
we are not willing to receive the 
“lesser part” which has been given 
us, that we are deprived of the 
greater things. In the Doctrine and 
Covenants, section 130, we are in- 
formed as follows: 

"Whatever principle of intelli- 
gence we attain unto in this life, it 
will rise with us in the resurrection. i 

“And if a person gains more 
knowledge and intelligence in this 
life through his diligence and obedi- 
ence than another, he will have so 
much the advantage in the world to 
come.”'* 

The following instructions are al- 
so given us by revelation through 
the Prophet Joseph: 

“As far as we degenerate from 
God, we descend to the devil and 
lose knowledge, and without knowl- 
edge we cannot be saved, and while 
our hearts are filled with evil, and 
we are studying evil, there is no 
room in our hearts for good or study- 
ing good. Is not God good? Then 
you be good; if he is faithful, then 
you be faithful. Add to your faith 
virtue, to virtue knowledge, and 
seek for every good thing. . . . 

“A man is saved no faster than he 
gets knowledge, for if he does not 
get knowledge, he will be brought 
into captivity by some evil power in 
the other world, as evil spirits will 
have more knowledge, and conse- 
quently more power than many men 
who are on the earth. Hence it 
needs revelation to assist us, and 
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give us knowledge of the things of 
God.”^^ 

“Add to your faith knowledge, etc. 
The principle of knowledge is the 
principle of salvation. This princi- 
ple can be comprehended by the 
faithful and diligent; and every one 
that does not obtaiji knowledge suf- 
ficient to be saved will be con- 
demned. The principle of salvation 
is given ns through the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.''^ ^ 

When the angel Moroni came to 
the prophet Joseph Smith, he cpioted 
to him, with some amplifications, 
the eleventh chapter of Isaiah and 
said it was soon to be fulfilled. In 
that chapter is the following: “They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain: for the earth shall 
be full of knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” Also, 
in the word of the Lord to Jeremiah 
in chapter 31 of Jeremiah, speaking 
of the gathering and redemption of 
Zion and Jerusahan, the promise* is 
made that in that day the Lord 
would make a new covenant with 
Israel, and he would put it in their 
hearts and would be their God and 
they should be his people. “And 
they shall teach no more e\’cry man 
his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying Know the Lord: for 
they shall all know inc. from the 
least of them unto the greatest of 
them, sa/th the Lord: for I will for- 
give their iniejuity, and I will re- 
member their sin no more.” 

It appears from present conditions 
that there will have to be either a 
great cleansing, or a great rt'pent- 
ance, before we arc ready for this 
great day. We camiot at this time 
say that every man knows the Lord 
and needs not to be taught. There- 
fore it behooves the members of the 
Church to turn with full purpose of 
heart and avail ourselves of every 
opportunity which the Lord has 
placed in our hands to improve our 
knowledge" of the gospel and our 
standing before him. 



Increase Your Earning Power! 

LEARN TO OPERATE THE LATEST I SUMMER CLASSES START 
OFFICE MACHINES I JUNE 9 




' "A ^ 

WW 



IBM KEY PUNCH— Learn to operate in 8 weeks BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC — Qualify yourself 

day school or 20 weeks night school. Starting with 6 weeks day school or 15 weeks night 

salary: $225. school. Starting salary; $230. 





STENOTYPE MACHINE-Takes approximately 16 IBM BANK PROOF-Master this machine in 8 

rnonths of night school to reach 140 W.P.M. weeks day school or 20 weeks night school 

Male stenographers can start at $350-$400. Storting salary: $225. 

Come in or call for further information on Summer School enrollment, 

starting June 9. 



LDS Business CoCCcgc 

70 NORTH MAIN ST. • SALT LAKE CITY • PHONE EM 3-2765 



THE Wtimate IN FINE CHOCOLATES! 



Books are the quietest and most 
constant of friends; they are the 
most accessible and wisest of coun- 
sellors, and the most patient of 
teachers,— Charles W. Eliot 



Fresh . . . 

Delicious, 

Creamy, 

Hand-rolled! 

Assorted 

Butter creams 

Hand-dipped 

in the 

Finest 

Chocolate. 

Ideal for 
special 
Parties and 
Occasions. 

Maxfield's 

in SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH 
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Get the 

Big Bonus 

Change to 




You’ll thrill to a new concept of smooth, surging, 
knock-free power. 

Choose the grade your car is designed to use — Ultra- 
Power Regular for most cars and Ultra-Power Eth)l 
for those with higher compression. 

Utoco Ultra-Power Gasoline, created by 
modern research, will moke your car per- 
form at its best. 

Gives new' cars more muscle, old cars more life, makes 
traveling fun and thrifty, ton. 

Octane {anti knock) and quality ratings of Ultra- Power 
gasolines arc at all time highs. 

For greatest motoring pleasure, drive into a UtocO 
station and get the care your car deserves. 

You expect more from Utoco 
and you it ! 



Here ore other Utoco top quality products and sorvicos, ' 

• UTOCO Super Permolube— fmeif all weather 
Motor Oil. 

• ATLAS Tires, Batteries and Accessories 
guaranteed by Utah Oil Refining Compony, 
honored by 38,000 dealers from coast to 
coast. Tour guarontee of top volue. 

• White Torch Restrooms. 

• Courteous friendly service, 

UTAH OIL REFINING CO. 




PROVIDES PEACE OF MIND 
EVEN FOR OLDER FOLKS 

26,000 western folks now invest a few 
cents a doy to insure protection against 
funeral expenses. The Sentinel Plan 
pays bills regardless of when or where 
the need arises and is available to 
anyone up to 80 years of age. Write 
today for complete details. 




Underwritten by Sentinel Security Life Ins. Co. 



The Editors Page 

(Continued) Fourth, spiritual en- 
lightenment. Cultivate the fruits of 
the Spirit, which are love, joy, peace, 
kindness, long-suffering, and gentle- 
ness. 

Now, if ever, is the time to make 
practical the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and to strive to live the principles 
of tme Christianity. 

The anchor of our members is the 
realization that the Church is es- 
tablished as a means of consummat- 
ing God’s purposes; and there is 
nothing in the world to compare 
with the Church of Jesus Christ as 
an effective organization in alleviat- 
ing the ills of mankind. 

And now, as we approach the sum- 
mer season, we ask you to keep ac- 
tiv^e in the organizations in your 
wards and branches, to partake of 
the activity of your (|uorums and 
auxiliary organizations, in your fast 
and Sacrament meetings, and there 
in these local groups express your 
thoughts and seek after the truth. 
In that way will progress and effi- 
ciency be fostered. Don’t stand out 
on the sidelines and say, ‘This cpio- 
rum is not doing its work,” but get 
into the cpiorum and help it do its 
work. That is the way which God 
intends people to work in this 
Church, and it offers to you one of 
the best opportunities in the world. 



My Mother— President Richards 

(Continued) and night, some- 
times going for a whole week with- 
out adequate sleep. She was 
always there to sustain and encour- 
age. She made the sacrifices in- 
cident to Father’s professional 
education, and never for a mt>ment 
faltered in upholding the morale of 
husband and family in times where 
utter despondency might have come 
to one of less determination and 
buoyancy of spirit. 

I hope that without abusing this 
privilege I may mention one addi- 
tional item which may have import 
for many mothers, dn the face of 
adversity, under the stress of pov- 
erty, sickness, death, and trying cir- 
cumstances, my mother was able to 
retain a spirit and influence of com- 
posure and what I choose to call 
comfortableness. She had the gift 
of making all feel comfortable in 
her presence. No pressure, social 
or otherwise, could make her irrit- 
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able. No matter what the urgencies 
seemed to be she found time to talk 
with her children, with her neigh- 
bors, and to make everyone com- 
fortable in her presence. 

In a day when social pressures 
are so exacting, when homemaking 
is often interpreted in terms of 
housebuilding, when one can scarce- 
ly be counted wholly successful 
without ‘‘an ulcer,” I think this attri- 
bute which I mention is important. 
It is a great contribution to the home 
life of family, and friends as well, 
for everyone to feel comfortable in 
a home, whether the chairs and sofas 
are down-filled or not. 

I have fallen far short of an ade- 
quate portrayal of the lovely lady 
I had the high privilege of calling 
Mother. As did all her family, I had 
the constant encouragement for par- 
ticipation and service in the Re- 
stored Church of our Lord. She 
herself found time to preside over a 
Relief Society, e\ en though for 
twenty-five years she was never 
absent from her home one night. I 
am grateful to know that she lives 
in the hearts and lives of her poster- 
ity, and among others who enjoyed 
her friendship, as a continuing in- 
fluence for good, for adherence to 
the right, for consideration of 
others, and most of all as an exam- 
ple of the high concept of mother- 
hood which has come to us with 
the revelations of the Lord defining 
the true place of home in the destiny 
of man. 



I LOVE YOU 
by Rowena J. Bills 

I love you. Though in how many 
ways or 

Why I cannot tell 

So all-consuming is my joy, the thrill 

I feel, until 

It seems the sun which shines in 
glorious 

Radiance when you smile. 

And stars whose brilliance lights the 
darkened 

Heavens all the while, 

Would suddenly in dimness disap- 
pear were 

You not near. 

All is ephemeral— if tomorrow brings 
a parting 

Of our ways, 

I shall live all tomorrows remember- 
ing 

Yesterdays. 




It 

Your guide to a 

•n WASHINGTON STATE 



Mother Nature was good to our 
state, and we’ve made it easy 
for you to share her bounty 
with us. We’ve *^gridded-up” our 
state on a map with grid lines every 50 
miles in each direction; about an 
average hour’s driving. This map 
shows you how to make the most of your 
visit. It’s in a folder "Only Hours 
Apart,” and yours for the asking. 

Do it today! Use the coupon below. 




Majestic Mt, Rainier near Seattle-Tacoma What a setting for your family's summer fun! 



Come soon and plan to stay as long as you possibly can . . , because here 
you and every member of your family will have the best vacation of 
your lives. 

For instance; beachcombing for glass balls and driftwood on the wide 
Pacific Ocean beaches; examining petrified trees tens of thousands of 
years old in the Ginkgo Forest area; enjoying the 70-mile scenic Hood 
Canal Marine Drive; viewing Grand Coulee Dam — almost a mile wide; 
thrilling to magnificent; inspiring mountains. These are but a few — 
there are many more — all in a naturally air-conditioned climate that’s 
bracing and invigorating. 




Free folder - Send today! 

Washington State Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development 
Gen'i Administration Bldg., 

Olympia, Washington. 

Please send your free vocation folders to: 

Nome 

Address 

City State 

(please PRINT clearly) US 




Free parking for hotel and dining guests in our new 
375-car parking terrace. Add comfort and convenience 
to your stay in Salt Lake City. 

THE PLACE TO EAT - THE PLACE TO STAY 

HOTEL TEMPLE SQUARE 

COFFEE SHOP ★ DINING ROOMS ★ BANOUET ROOMS 
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DRAPERIES 




• Simply Bea^itiful 



• Beautifully Simple 




Beauti-Pleat (s a Mechanical Device to 
Perfectly Pleat your fabric, 

No stiffening needed 
Simple top hem 

Looks attractive inside or outside 
^ Hangs lined, unlined, valance, cornice 
Guaranteed 10 years 
Pleats beautifully in any position 
+ Takes less fabric, costs less to clean 
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FRIELS 


SHiRL FADEL 


21 3 South Main 


505 Washington Blvd. 


Springville, Utah 


Ogden, Utah 


LUNSTROM FURNITURE 


OTTLEY'S PAINT POT 


Logan, Utah 


2157 Highland Drive 


STANS FURNITURE 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


40 So. Main St, 


PETERSON DRAPERY 


Payson, Utah 


61 North State 


UNIVERSITY 


Preston, Idaho 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


KARL T. HOMER 


235 University Ave. 


North Yellowstone Ave. 


Provo, Utah 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 




BSSESBIHII 





‘^Good men ye should observe 
to uphold'^ 

Richard L. Evans 




This past week or two we have talked of the great 
need for matching talent and training with intelli- 
gence and integrity. Before leaving the subject 
we should like to say something concerning other 
attributes that would surely be essential in filling 
any position of trust or any office or assignment. Some others, if 
not absolutely essential, at least sought after and earnestly con- 
sidered, are pleasing or impressive appearance, pleasing or impres- 
sive personality, pleasing or impressive powers of expression, and 
even eloquence: the power to reason, to convince, to persuade 
people. All of these surely should be listed as assets, But all of 
these together wouldn’t be sufficient to assure a safe and sound and 
dependable person without some other essentials, such as fairness 
and forthrightness, a clear, clean record, cleanliness of life, a will- 
ingness to work, trustworthiness, straight thinking on financial 
matters— a sharp, nndeviating sense of honesty in matters of money, 
with scrupulous keeping of accounts, and strict discrimination as 
to what is ours and what is others— as to what should be charged 
to public or pri\ate or personal accounts. We need those with 
whom we may know that our interests are safe and secure. And 
one of the great sources of satisfaction in life is to find someone to 
trust, someone whose courage is not compromised by an unquiet 
conscience. This is one of the essentials for enforcing laws fairly, 
for a person who has himself cut corners is hardly in a favorable 
position to call other people to account for cutting corners. He 
who is to enforce the law should live it. The person who must 
stand against pressure would be weakened if he has a sense of 
apology for himself— a sense of apology that has come from the 
kind of compromise that would make it difficult to deal forth- 
rightly with facts. In short, for all offices and assignments, all 
positions, both public or p'ri\ ate, we should seek . . honest men 
and wise men . . . and good men . . . ye should observe to uphold; 
. . — men of faith and courage, and character, no matter what 

other personal attributes or technical training they have to have. 



“The Spoken Word”' from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, March 16, 1958, Copyright 1958. 



(See page 375 for footnotes.) 



CHILD AND PEACH BLOSSOMS 



PURE 

Vermont Maple Syrup 

VT. GRADE A 

Gal.-$8.95 'A Gal.-$5.25 
Qt.-$3.25 Pint-$1.90 

ALL SHIPMENTS POSTPAID 

Graham A. Clark 

P.JO. Box 449 

Brattleboro, Vermont 



by Grace V. Watkins 



Here in the pink and golden hour 
Is it her cheek or an orchard flower? 

Is it her golden hair that you see 

Or sun through the branch of a blossoming tree? 

Does it matter greatly— or matter at all? 

It only matters that you will recall 

An unforgettable day in spring 

When you saw a lovely, heart-stirring thing. 
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My Mo^/ier— President Clark 

(Continued) the days, and the 
longer hours of the nights when 
dread plagues struck and life itself 
was touch and go, with doctors 
baffled and medicines powerless,— 
the priesthood and my Mother. Who 
saw afar (iff the approach of the 
Tempter; who warded off as best 
she might his coming; who coun- 
seled and pleaded, betimes admcm- 
ishing and reproving; who prayed 
and prayed again,— my Mother. 

Who encouraged, who pointed the 
way, who praised when modest 
praise seemed due, who led me by 
the hand, now seen, now unseen, to 
the higher life,— my Mother. 

WIio lavished on me all she had 
to give, to the last morsel of strength, 
of thoughtfulness, of patience, and 
charity, and ten derest care and 
anxiety, and hope and faith and 
prayers, and love ever and always, 
—my Mother. 

Who planted and built in me all 
I have of character, and energy, 
and courage, and the will to do, 
and high hope and faith and be- 
lief in God and in his Son; who 
helped me along his Way in infancy, 
youth, and then manhood following 
quickly; whc; always counseled me 
in truth; who gave the thousand 
little things and blessings that made 
life worth while and happy and pur- 
poseful,— the priesthood and my 
Mother. 

May God ever keep me mindful 
of my debt for all of life, for life 
itself, unlike and above the debt I 
owe to any other in the world,— my 
debt to my Mother. 



MOTHER 

by Helen Wilson 

Sometime along my early years 
You tiptoed through my heart. 

And of my being, my every prayer. 
Became a vital part. 

Sweet Mother, may God whisper 
peace 

And melt your cares away. 

Tell to your soul how very much 
I think of you today. 




Nothing demonstrates the scnsiti^c tempo of 
modern living so much as the fluctuating 
ptdse of markets and commerce. 
And for e\x*ry reader in the Intermoun- 
tain West, The Salt Lake Tribune is an 
illutninating beacon reaching into 
every channel of trade which may 
affect western prosperity. Yon 
are abreast of the commercial 
world with The Tribune’s 
complete market cjuotations, 
exclusive Doan -J ones financial 
dispatches and Robert L. 
Bernick’s coverage of the 
important events in the West’s 
industrial realm. 



Intermountain 
West in perspective 
AA'itli the commercial AS’orld 
is another of tiic essential 
ser\ ices proA ided for every 
home and every office by , 



fab 

muTzen pn/zz 

One of America's Grea X e ws pa pe rs 



Keeping the 




We would like to take this opportunity to an- 
nounce the establishment of a summer vacation 
experience designed specifically for you. 

Our program is designed as a summer of in- 
teresting and well-organized group living and 
learning experiences to include: 



1. Recreation program to include; swimming, boating, tennis, golf, 
folk dancing, etc. 

2. Reading improvement program. 

3. Spoken French and German. 

4. Cultural activities: lectures, concerts, plays, and Hill Cumorah 

Pageant. 

5. Individual vocational and educational counseling. 

6. Religion classes in Church History with tours to historic spots. 

7. Specific subject matter courses where needed and desired. 

8. Individual tutoring in any subject as needed. 

9. Specifically designed group living experiences. 

10. Fully organized LDS Branch with Priesthood, Sunday School and 
Mutual. 

The purpose of this school is to assist youth in the transition from home to college or adult 
life, aid in the ciaritication of the individual’s thinking towards future life goals, and 
produce a laboratory in group living w'here an individual may evaluate his personal 
interactions with a group. 

The pr<jgram will be operated by personnel who are qualified for certification as secondary 
school teachers, counselors and school psychologists and who are active members of the 
IjDS Church. The background for the program is an “Ivy League” University in a 
summer resort area. 

For the young man or w’oman interested in joining with us in a summer of enriched 
experiences please write: 

SMITH VACATION SCHOOL FOR LDS YOUTH 

108 WEST LEWIS STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 



ATTENTION 

15 TO 18 YEAR-OLD 
LDS YOUTH 



Loose Leaf Binders for your Eras 

$ 1.75 
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Todays Family— Eileen Gibbons, Editor 



by Lynne A. Pettit, Ph,D. 
University of Utah 





"‘Man shall not live by bread alone. . . ^ This 
scriptural injunction gives physical nourishment its 
proper position in the storehouse of human values. 
Man does not always or even ordinarily consume 
bread and other food solely to maintain life. This 
may be his prime motive and hunger his basic rea- 
son for eating, but the pleasant experience involved 
in consuming food is a common complimentary goal. 
As an agent for sociability or for human understand- 
ing, food can be properly identified with diplomacy 
and the social graces. The value of the family dinner 
table in promoting harmony and unity is not to be 
underestimated. 

In extremes of hunger, palatability of food recedes 
in importance, but in everyday life the flavor of food 
is a constant inducement to adequate nourishment 
and to pleasant experience. Subtle social harmonies 
frequently swell from the soothing undertones of 
flavorsome food. Flavorings for food have moti- 
vated important human activity. The search for spices 
in 1492 may be considered as a flavor force leading 
to the discovery of a new world. 

Yet, in this modern day, precisely what flavor is 
has not been clearly agreed upon by the scientists 
or the connoisseurs. It has been described in various 
ways, such as the “voice of food” affecting all the 
senses, or as “chemical substances” affecting the 
chemical senses. 

Popularly, flavor is thought to be synonymous with 
taste, perhaps because there is no specific verb to 
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describe the act of determining the 
flavor of a food. However, flavor 
and taste are not the same. Flavor 
is a composite of sensations, includ- 
ing not only taste but also smell 
and touch and other senses. Of the 
many aspects of flavor, scientists 
have devoted most attention to 
taste, probably because it appears 
to be the most easily measured. 

Four fundamental taste sensations 
are experienced when food is placed 

on the tongue: sweetness, sourness, 
saltiness, and bitterness. The taste 
mechanism involves taste “buds,” 
clusters of ceils imbedded in ridges 
of the tongue from which nerve 
fibers lead to branches of three 
cranial nerves. Sensitivity is related 
to the penetration of food materials 
into these taste cells, through a pore 
in the bud, and to the consequent 
breakdown of chemical substances 
in the taste cell. Nerve fibers have 
been tested in cats to discover that 
some nerves respond to acids, others 
to salt, to quinine, or to combina- 
tions of these. 

Individuals differ in their taste 
sensitivity. They have been classi- 
fied by some investigators by how 
they respond to two different speci- 
fic chemicals in terms of sweet, salty, 
sour, bitter, or tasteless. These 
classifications have enabled the 
designation of individuals as “sweet- 
bitter” tasters, “bit ter- tasteless” tast- 
ers, “sweet-sweet” tasters, and so 
forth. 

But taste is not all there is to 
flavor. Color, appearance, odor, 
sound, psychological influences, ex- 
perience, and memory, it appears, 
also have their roles. 

Convincing demonstrations have 
been conducted to indicate the in- 
fluence of color on flavor. Green 
seems to be the most agreeable 
color for foods. Blue and violet 
tend to be in the “inedible” class, 
with their shades more acceptable 
than their pure hues. 

Also, color preferences in foods 
vary by localities. Bostonians, accord- 
ing to one study, buy brown eggs. 



Prize-Winning Cook Turns Can of Hash into 

‘Heavenly Hash Supper” 






‘‘It only takes minutes to brown savory hash in a 

‘yeast-riz' crust,’' says Mrs. Brooks Lee of Yuma, 
Arizona, a top winner at the Yuma County 
Fair. “1 make the crusts ahead and 
keep them handy in my refrigerator. 

And how we love that wonderful flavor 
only yeast can give. Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast, I mean. It’s the 
fastest, easiest ever— and it keeps 
for months right on my shelf!” 






^ “YEAST-RIZ" CRUST 

Scald 1/3 cup milk, stir in 14 cup shorten- 
ing, 6 tablespoons sugar, 14 teaspoon salt. 
Cool to lukewarm. Measure into bowl 14 
cup warm (not hot) water. (Cool to luke- 
warm for compressed yeast.) Add 1 pack- 
age or cake, Fleischmann’s Yeast, active, 
dry or compressed. Stir until dissolved. 
Stir in lukewarm milk mixture. Add and 
stir in 1 egg, beaten, 1 Vi cups sifted enriched 
Hour. Beat until smooth. Stir in an addi- 
tional 1 14 cups sifted enriched flour (about). 
Knead on lightly floured board until 
smooth and elastic. Put into well-greased 
bowl; brush top with shortening. Cover. 
Let rise in warm place, free from draft, 
until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour and 
30 minutes. Punch down; divide into 3 
equal pieces. Roll each into 10-inch circle. 
Press firmly into 9-inch pie pan. Trim 
pastry; press rim with tines of fork. Brush 
crusts with 1 egg white, slightly beaten. 
(To decorate crust, place thin braid or 
small cutouts of dough around rim. Brush 
with egg white.) Let rise in warm place, 
free from draft, until doubled* in bulk, 
about 20 minutes. Prick all over with fork. 




Bake in moderate oven at 350'’ F for 8 
minutes. Do not brown. 

(For later use: Cool crusts, remove from 
pans, stack and wrap in aluminum foil. 
Hold in refrigerator 1 to 10 days as needed. 
Return to pans.) Fill and bake as directed 
in recipe. 

Savory Hash Filling 

Combine and set aside for topping 1/2 cup 
fine bread crumbs, 1/2 cup melted Blue 
Bonnet Margarine, 2 teaspoons grated 
onions and 2 tablespoons chopped parsley. 
Heat contents of I can (15*4 ounces) roast 
beef hash. Remove from heat; add 1 egg 
and blend well. Put hot hash mixture into 
“Yeast-Riz"’ Crust. Top with 2 medium 
tomatoes, sliced. Sprinkle with crumb 
mixture. Bake in moderate oven at 350°F 
for 15-20 minutes. Makes 4-6 servings. 




Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 



y 




• • • a super-washable flat wall paint 

in 1,322 colors 

Bennett’s^ 65 West 1st South; 21st South and 2nd West; and Bennett’s branches and dealers in the 
Intermountain Area and Southern California 
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For 20 years a pace setter in the irrigation 
industry, Rain Bird has led the field in 
improved irrigation sprinklers. Continu- 
ous laboratory and in-the-fie!d research 
assures the performance and reliability 
of ail Rain Bird Sprinklers. 

Invest in Rain Bird, the leader' Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system you get meets 
the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers’ standards and fits your require- 
ments exactly. 




1957 Annual Index 
now ready 

Please enclose a 3c stamp 
with your request 
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IN USE for SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Aids in treatment of Canker, simple 
sore throat and other minor mouth 
and throat irritations, 

HALL'S REMEDY 

Salt Lake City. Utah 



DRINK 

ficqo 




A delightful 
_ _hpl beverage for those 
who don't drink coffee. 



while New Yorkers buy white eggs. 
Deep yellow butter is more popular 
in the midwest than in the east. 
Solid-yellow scrambled eggs find ac- 
ceptance in San Franciso, while pale 
scrambled eggs are desired in New 
York. Tomato-colored bread was 
tried on a mid western market only 
to find that people desired to buy 
“bread that looked like bread.” 

Appearance of food predisposes 
flavor judgment on the part of con- 
sumers. One imestigator believes 
that “we taste first with our eyes.” 
“The food has to look right,” he says, 
“to look as though it is clean and 
fit to eat,” 1 1 ax ing assured our- 
selves of appearance, we then ap- 
praise by taste and smell and feeling, 
and possibly by other senses also. 

Odor, like appearance, may pre- 
form flavor judgments in the case 
of many foods. Its involvement with 
flax or is commonly knoxvn and eas- 
ily demonstrable. There is ex'en 
some controx ersy as to whether the 
taste buds or the organs of smell are 
the most important element in flavor 
of food. This factor of smell is per- 
haps the most clear-cut evidence 
that flavor and taste are not the 
same. To shoxv changes in flavor 
with and xvithout smell, a simple 
experiment can be conducted by 
eating an onion while holding the 
nose. 

Sound may have some influence on 
flavor as well. There is little ex- 
perimental evidence to support this, 
but much attention is given to “soft- 
ly played dinner music which can 
create an environment favorable to 
dining.” Sounds may be character- 
istic of certain types of eating, such 
as the criinchincss of a crisp cracker 
or the snap of a new, fresh apple, 
and may be thought to contribute 
to the satisfaction derived there- 
from. As one writer has put it, 
“even the silence that goes with in- 
dulgence in whipped cream” may 
contribute to full flavor enjoyment. 

Subtle psychological influences 
have been found, by experimenta- 
tion, to be involx ed in the flavor of 
foods. Suggestion is the most pre- 
dominant of these. Flavor judg- 
ments in controlled experiments with 
large groups of people have been 
altered by providing them with cer- 
tain information concerning the 
product they were eating; for exam- 
ple, in flavor tests on tomato juice 
conducted by the author, it was dis- 
covered that the acceptability of the 
juice was increased if the tasters 



were informed that the juice was ob- 
tained from “fully ripened, fresh” 
tomatoes, whereas the acceptability 
of the identical juice was decreased 
if the tasters were informed that 
it was obtained from “rain-soaked, 
damaged” tomatoes. Other experi- 
ments shoxved that the flavor judg- 
ment of a food expressed vocally by 
a taster prior to the tasting of the 
same food by other persons in- 
fluenced their subsequent opinions. 

Experience with food seems also 
strongly to influence a person's judg- 
ment of flavor. The individual may 
be ecpiiioped with a “taste-memory,” 
as one writer puts it, to which he 
refers in establishing his judgment 
of food. The average individual 
has taste, feel, odor, and sight 
7ue chan isms which upon stimulation 
produce a composite of sensory re- 
sponse called flax^or. He does not, 
hoxvever, usually sort out these flavor 
components consciously but instead 
involuntarily groups them together 
as an oxx^r-all response. Memory 
probably influences this response in 
the case of specific foods; for exam- 
ple, a person may unconsciously 
recollect an unhappy childhood ex- 
pc^rience in eating spinach and re- 
ject spinach thereafter as distasteful. 

It is commonly beliexed that hun- 
ger influences the sensitivity of 
individuals to taste. However, ex- 
periments conducted with college 
students demonstrated that sensitivi- 
ties to the primary tastes of salty, 
bitter, and sweet were not altered 
over a two -day period of abstinence 
from food. A similar conclusion that 
there was no change in sensitivity 
was reached in the case of a particu- 
lar aroma before and after eating. 
That is not to say, however, that 
hunger may not have some effect on 
flavor, in view of the fact that taste 
is only one aspect of flavor. From 
all that can be determined, flavor 
is composed of many elements, of 
which taste, odor, feeling, color, 
sound, experience, and suggestion 
may be some. 

Flavor is a psychological experi- 
ence; it is perceptive judgment aris- 
ing from the mingling of sensory 
stimulations with other mental pro- 
cesses. Physiological, psychological, 
and sociological factors are involved. 
Attitudes, expectations, experience, 
memory, and environment couple 
with sensory reception, nerve im- 
pulses, bodily chemistry, muscula- 
ture, reaction mechanisms, acuity, 
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conductivity, or others, to explain 
a flavor judgment. 

In this light, flavor is more prop- 
erly considered an attribute of the 
taster than an attribute of food. 
That such a hypothesis has basis in 
fact is supported by an examination 
of the methods used to measure or 
identify flavor. These methods are 
simply devices to obtain and in- 
terpret human judgment. 

Food, of course, has an essential 
role in the creation of flavor; It 
provides the sensory stimuli. Rut 
food remains a stimulus, not an 
effect; flavor appears as an effect. 
Food can be examined directly as a 
component of flavor or as a group 
of chemical or physical identities 
capable of bringing about stimula- 
tion of the senses. Flavor itself can 
be examined only in the mental pro- 
cesses of the consumer of food. 



Everybody sure likes 
Table Queen Bread! 




Delicious . . . nourishing 

Rich in milk— contains the non fat solids of a full glass of milk 1 ^ 
Enriched with vitamins and iron 
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Household Helps 

Payment for Household Helps used will 
be one dollar upon publication. In the 
event that two with the same idea are sub- 
mitted, the one postmarked earlier will 
receive the dollar. None of the ideas can 
be returned, but each will receive careful 
consideration. __ 



When putting a coat or sweater on a 
small child, place a marble or other small 
object in each hand. With the fists closed, 
his hands will go through in a jiffy.— Mrs. 
17. W,, Des Moines, Iowa, 



When ironing articles that are not 
colorfast, slip a discarded pillow case over 
the end of the ironing board. It keeps 
your regular ironing board clean.— A/ r^. 
R, E., Jane, Missouri. 



Boiling clothespins a few minutes in 
salt water will toughen them and keep 
them from freezing to the clothes on the 
line. It serves the same purpose as a 
small bag of salt used to clean the frost 
from windshields.— Mrs. L. M., Beaver, 
Utah. 



Use nylon thread for sewing raincoats 
or shower curtains. Nylon thread will not 
shrink or pucker when wet.— Mrs. R, P,, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



When making pumpkin pies, make the 
shells first, spread with melted butter, and 
set in refrigerator for about ten minutes 
or until filling is made. They will not 
get soggy.~Mrs. N. D. PI., Salt Lake CiUj, 
Vtah. 







SKIN PROBLEMS? 

If you ore troubled with rough, dry, 
scaling or Itching skin or are an adoles- 
cent with skin troubles and have given 
up in despair, thinking no product would 
relieve or heal your skin, then you owe 
it to yourself to try H & M OINTMENT. 
Your druggist has this marvelous healing 
ointment and will gladly refund your 
money if you are not pleased with re- 
sults. It is pleasant to use, odorless and 
skin-color. 

H * M 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED TO SATISFY. 
Get it at your drug store, or order from 

H & M LABORATORIES 

151 EAST 2ND NORTH, NEPHI, UTAH 
Small Size— $1.25 large Size— $2.00 

POSTPAID 
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6ANQUETMASTER” 

THE NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLE 
Designed for today's beautiful 
Churches • Schools 

Cafes • Private Homes 



Made in the West by 

L.D.S. workmen. ^ 

BISHOPS-Before voo buy, compare Bon- 
quetmasters for quality of material and 
workmanship, beouty of design. Low 
cost— only $22.66 freight paid. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Sample table sent for your inspection. 
Write or telephone collect JA 2-6601. 

D. H. LOOSLI CO., INC. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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need painting. Give positive 
protection year after year. 
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Distributed by 

MORRISON MERRILL 
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Bind your '57 
Eras 
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(Continued) following Sunday. 
The music is now polished, and cer- 
tain technical preparations are made. 
Chief audio engineer Paul Evans 
and his assistants Richard Welch and 
Ray Loveless follow the music as 
keenly as any choir member, and in 
their double-glass soundproof booth 
check the balances' and sound levels 
and also time each number to fur- 
nish the producer with timings for 
the actual broadcast. 

Test recordings of individual 
numbers are generally made up 
each Thursday, not only for Richard 
P. Condie and the newly appointed 
assistant conductor. Jay Welch, to 
study as a guide to the caliber of the 
performance, but also that the engi- 
neers may have a check on the 
quality of the sound that will be 
transmitted the following Sunday. 
Constant improvements and innova- 
tions in the recorded “pick-up” and 
seating of the choir are made, and 
the Thursday recordings make pos- 
sible an appraisal of these changes. 

Last-minute preparations and fur- 
ther timings are made during the 
fifty-minute Sunday rehearsal imme- 
diately preceding the network 
broadcast to allow for any changes 
in the conductor’s interpretation 
and for any acoustical changes in 
the responses of the Tabernacle it- 
self occasioned by the weather and 
other conditions. This last might 
seem unusual, but those who have 
the program in charge have long 
recognized that heat and cold, damp- 
ness and dryness, wind, and other 
factors directly affect the tone of 
the choir, the organ, and the reson- 
ance of the building itself. 

The final adjustment of controls, 
however, can only he made as the 
broadcast itself begins. This is be- 




Conductur Condie rehearses 
choir before broadcast. 



cause, interestingly, the presence or 
absence of an audience in the build- 
ing also has a significant effect upon 
the sound. A large crowd tends to 
absorb much of the brilliance of the 




Mary Jack, choir secretary, 
compiles music for singers. 



sound and also its echo or reverbera- 
tion. The choir can sound “lifeless,” 
as it were, unless compensation is 
made in the control booth. 

Some ten minutes before broad- 
cast time the program itself begins 
to assume final shape. By now 
the choir has completed its rehearsal 
and the audience is entering the 
Tabernacle. While the choir mem- 
bers relax, tension mounts for the 
director, organist, and technicians — 
and particularly for the one man 
who will have the final responsi- 
bility for the production of the 
broadcast; Richard L. Evans, the 
producer and commentator. This 
dual responsibility constitutes an 
arduous task, and the choir mem- 
bers marvel at the ease with which 
he accomplishes it. 

While the audience is being 
seated, the organist, conductor, and 
technicians are given typed copies 
of the script of the broadcast, show- 
ing order of selections, time allotted 
each, and other information. At the 
same time blackboards listing the 
order of numbers to be sung are 
hung on each side of the Tabernacle 
gallery so that the choir members 
may be informed. 

Any last-minute changes are 
noted, and the time approaches for 
the broadcast. In a very real sense 
this broadcast c{)uld be said to be 
“spontaneous and unrehearsed”— for 
although the music is well in mind, 
many significant details will be 
worked out during the broadcast 
itself: Will the choir sing two or 

three verses of the hymn today? Will 
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the brief selection near the end of 
the program be included or ex- 
cluded? Will the hymn that the 
organist usually plays following the 
''Spoken Word'’ be of one- or five- 
minute duration? The§e and similar 
problems are solved only as the 
broadcast proceeds. 

But now about two minutes re- 
main to air-time, and the organist 
plays the chimes of the organ as a 
reminder to the singers to resume 
their seats and cease their industri- 
ous visiting. 

After a brief greeting to the audi- 
ence in the Tabernacle by Richard 
Evans during which the usual ad- 
monitions against coughing and 
movement are stressed, the organist 
begins to play (piietly "As the Dew 
^rom Heav’n Distilling.” However, 
as soon as the conductor assumes 
his position on the podium, this 
music undergoes a modulation to 
"Gently Raise the Sacred Strain”— 
the well-known theme of the choir. 
A green light has flashed indicating 
sixty seconds remaining, and Rich- 
ard L. Evans, synchronizing his stop 
watch with the technicians', informs 
the organist and conductor when 
only ten seconds remain. His arm 
is now raised ready to signal the 
actual beginning of the broadcast. 
All becomes c{uiet as the final sec- 
onds elapse. 

Attention now must be turned to 
the control booth in the Tabernacle 
where much activity has preceded 
the green light. 

For more than an hour the booth 
has been transmitting the rehearsal 
music over a special “wire” to KSL, 
where in turn it has been sent to the 
telephone company for transmission 
to the CBS network. The "level” 
of the choir and organ (the loudness 
and softness) has been checked by 
the network and any problems ad- 
justed and solved. This “feeding” of 
sound from the Tabernacle has con- 
tinued until thirty seconds before 
air- time, at which time the techni- 
cians receive a network cue of the 
seconds remaining. For the last 
thirty seconds all is quiet. 

At a precise moment the green 
light flashes to red in the Taber- 
nacle, Richard Evans' arm drops in 
signal to the conductor; the choir 
begins its theme; and another broad- 
cast wings its way along its elec- 
tronic path. In Salt Lake City and 
in hundreds of cities and areas 
throughout this country, radio lis- 
teners hear the familiar theme and 
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the broadcast. In Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and elsewhere tape re- 
corders are busy preserving it for 
release in some areas at later hours. 
Recording Arts in Salt Lake City is 
likewise transcribing it for perma- 
nent Church record and also to fill 
many demands from other countries 
for recordings for foreign broadcast. 

As the broadcast proceeds, one of 
the technicians must be alert to turn 
the public-address system in the 
Tabernacle on and oflF as needed so 
that the audience in the building 
might hear the commentary of 
Richard Evans. As the choir pours 
out its eloquence in the music of 
the morning, continual adjustments 
are made by the technicians to un- 
derline a phrase here, to make the 
altos slightly more prominent dur- 
ing a leading passage, to keep the 
“pick-up” of music in perfect bal- 
ance with the intent of the con- 
ductor. All is now an exciting and 
continuously new experience, even 
for the singers. They are hearing 
for the first time, along with the 
audience, the solo selections of the 
organist and the “Spoken Word” of 
Richard Evans. And perhaps no one 
single feature of the broadcast 
undergoes more continual change 
than this “Spoken Word.” During 
the broadcast itself, up to the 
very moment it will be delivered, 
this brief but always meaningful 
and eloquent sermonette is re- 
vised and polished and altered, 
words and phrases changed, crossed 
out, transposed, until one marvels 
that Richard Evans can read the 
much-abused copy. But always it 
comes out without hesitation, seem- 
ingly perfectly distilled and un- 
changeably perfect as read. 

As the music of the last great 
chorus by the choir dies away, and 
the eloquent closing theme “As the 
Dew from Heav'ri Distilling” is con- 
veyed by the organist, many eyes 
of the choir are focused on the 
sweep-secondhands of the clocks in 
the Tabernacle. With rare excep- 
tion the final words of Richard 
Evans, “This is the CBS Radio Net- 
work,” are delhered at precisely 
twenty-nine minutes and thirty sec- 
onds after the broadcast begins. An- 
other fifteen seconds and the red 
light goes out, and all relax. 

Another broadcast in the 29th year 
of this great tradition is over until 
“another seven days at this same 
hour.” 



My Mother —(Bishop Wirthlin) 

( Continued) taught him the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. He was baptized 
July 7, 1850, by Elder Becroft, 
Mother married my father, Joseph 
Wirthlin, in 1892. They moved to 
Eureka, Utah, where he had a meat 
and livestock business and experi- 
enced many hardships in a rough, 
frontier mining town. 

We lived in Eureka until 1907. 
Our home was comfortable, and we 
were well fed and clothed. Six of 



the seven children were bom while 
we lived here. As Father spent 
much time away from home, each 
evening was home evening with 
Mother and the children. She taught 
us to pray, and as she was a fine 
singer, we learned and loved to 
sing the songs of Zion— “Love at 
Hon;je,” “Let Us Oft Speak Kind 
Words to. Each Other,” “Joseph 
Smithes First Prayer,” and “America” 
were favorites. She told us stories 
of Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, 
and the other Presidents of the 



Home is those who are there 



Richard L. Evans 

There has been much written, sometimes realistical- 
ly, and sometimes sentimentally, about what makes 
a home. There are of course the comforts and 
conveniences, and a sense of belonging in a familiar 
scene and setting. But wherever it is, and whatever 
it is, and whatever else it is, home is those who are there. It is 
a warmth of welcome, and the undei'standing of those we love 
and live with. And in these times of so much concern and of so 
much searching for the solution to so many so-called social prob- 
lems, surely it would be well to remember that there never was 
(and in this life likely never will be) a simpler, more direct solution 
to some of the most perplexing problems than good and enduring 
homes where children feel welcome and wanted. And at the risk 
of oversimplifying the situation, (at the risk also of raising many 
other questions that are not so simply solved), it surely would 
seem that much of trouble, much of lawlessness and delinqency, 
much of maladjustment, could be corrected by happiness at home. 
And it must be apparent that we have sometimes almost too success- 
fully organized almost too many activities outside the home, with 
perhaps too little of emphasis on the hallowed place where the 
deep and enduring ideals first are fixed. One of the most blessed 
memories of childhood is to return home from school (or from 
anywhere at all) and find mother (or someone else special) waiting 
with a cheerful warmth of welcome, and love and understanding. 
Returning to an empty home— or house— leaves so much* lacking. 
And one of the richest rewards of parents is to have young people 
want to come, want to bring their friends to a home where all feel 
wanted and welcome. Home should be a place of mutual responsi- 
bility and respect, of encouragement and co-operation and counsel, 
of integrity, of willingness to work, of discipline when necessary, 
with the tempering quality of love added to it, with a sense of be- 
longing, and with someone close to talk to. In such homes can 
be solved many of the social problems without so much outside 
seeking for the solution. For the young (or for anyone else) there 
is no more important part of life than the memories of a sincere 
and happy home, with someone waiting, with an understanding 
heart, with someone close to talk to. 

“The Spoken Word’ from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, February 23, 1958. Copyright 1958. 
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Church. She had a book on the 
lives of Presidents of the United 
States, and their stories were made 
to live in my life. I especially en- 
joyed hearing of Theodore Roose- 
velt and his Rough Riders. 

When the sixth addition to the 
family was expected, Mother was 
very ill. Neighbors and relatives 
came in to assist and there was no 
room in the house for the three 
frightened older children. What 
could we do to help our mother? 
Her teachings came back to us— 
yes, we could pray. We knew our 
Father in heaven would hear our 
supplication, hut where could we 
go? The coal house was the only 
available place. My two sisters and 
I knelt in the coal, and I offered a 
prayer asking for help. Was our 
prayer answered? I have always 
felt it was, for Mother was blessed, 
and another little sister came into 
our home. 

When I was eight years old, I 
; contracted typhoid fever, and had 
^ it again when I was nine. I vividly 
remember Mother's concern and the 
prayers that she offered in my be- 
half. Her care and love was un- 
bounding, and although I was no 
longer a small child, she often held 
me on her lap and rocked me to 
ease my pain. She sent my name to 
the temple and I was miraculously 
healed. 

Mother was active in the different 
Church auxiliaries and was president 
of the Mutual. When she left 
Eureka the organization presented 
her with a mahogany rocking chair 
which is still treasured by a daugh- 
ter. She was also the religion class 
president. She gave readings for 
programs. ''Oh Captain, My Cap- 
tain” by Walt Whitman is one that 
is remembered by her children. 

Father's enterprises in Jesse 
Knight's Mines were successful, and 
he purchased the Hooper Building 
on East First South in Salt Lake 
City and a home at 127 South Eighth 
East in the Eleventh Ward. 

Mother was appointed president 
of the Relief Society. During the 
flu epidemic, she was a great com- 
fort to many families who were 
stricken. 

When I received my call to go on 
a mission to Germany, Mother was 
very happy— a dream was to be 
realized. There were a few princi- 
ples that I did not understand well 
enough to preach them out in the 
world, and her admonition was, “Do 




Only 20 Extra Seconds 
To Make HOT Starch 




Saves 
20 Minutes 
Ironing 
Time 



Only hot starch penetrates 

. . . Makes ironing easy — 
Cold starch coats the surface 
. , . Makes ironing hard* 



Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping J 



The easiest starch to iron 
Try it .. . You’ll See! 








IRIS 



COLORAMA 

COLLECTION 



Argus Pheasant, golden brown (1.00 
Black Forest, near black 1.00 

Cascade Splendor, pink apricot 1.00 
Bellerive, thick cream . , . . 1.00 

Elmohr, mulberry purple . . . 1.00 
Frosty Moon, lav. -white ... . 1.00 

Jane Phillips, light blue 1.00 

Lady Mohr, chartreuse-lav, . . 1.00 

Lindora, yellow & white 1.00 

Pacemaker, full red 1.00 

Shipped labeled and posfpaid^^^^. 



Send For COLOR CATALOG 25 < 



A collection of world's finest iris, 
including "Best 100". Costs us 50c, 
yours for 25c. (Free with $5 order) 

MARBLE IRIS GARDENS 

Box M • Grandview, Washington 




mon/voe 




Direct Prices t$ 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges, 
and all institutions 




Transport Storoge 
Truck No. TS 



MONROE TRUCKS 

For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy, modern ivay Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construe, 
tion of Truck No TSC perrnits storag* 
in limited space. 



Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 
sizes and types of MONROE Folding Tables, 
and Trucks. Also popular line of Folding Chairs. 



THE COMPANY 



/^9 CHURCH STRgET. COUFAX, IOWA \ 
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Deseret News Press 



33 Richards Street 



Sales Office — Phone EM 4-258 T 



Solt Lake City, Utah 



your duty, study hard, pray always, 
and all things will be made clear 
to you/' Her letters were always 
encouraging, filled with words of 
love and hope for my success. 

When I had packed my clothes in 
my trunk to go to my own home, 
Mother cried bitterly— she knew I 
was leaving the sheltered protection 
of her care in her home for some- 
one else. Her consideration for my 
own family was greatly appreciated. 
When sickness struck, she took our 
infant son and cared for him as her 
own, and we bless her memory. 

Mother contracted the flu and 
died from complications on the 25th 
of February, 1919, at the age of fifty- 
one, leaving a great void in her 
home and her family. She now has 
a living posterity of seven children, 
twenty-seven grandchildren, and 
forty-eight great grandchildren who 
honor and revere the example she 
set us in living and teaching the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 



SURPRISE SERENADE 
by Maryhale Woffisey 



SALT LAKE CITY 




Song brushed my window— a living 
thing . . . 

Flutter of feather and sweep of wing; 

Alighted nearby in a new-leafed tree, 

And lifted its voice, singing straight 
to me! 

Trill and arpeggio, and lilting 
swell . . . 

Lyric more charming than words 
can tell; 

Something of springtime ... of sun- 
rise, too . . . 

Wisdom and laughter, and dreams 
made new . . . 

In my entrancement I wasn’t quite 
sure 

The fact was not fancy and nothing 
more; 

I let Song depart, without learning 
its name— 

But hold past forgetting the hour 
she came! 



FLY BONANZA AIR LINES 
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With Reverence 

(Continued) away other finer 
feelings. Certainly life need not be 
long-faced. Ceiiainly there are many 
times and places when high-minded 
humor and lighthearted talk and 
heartily informal fellowship are a 
permissible and important part of 
life. But there are also sacred places, 
sacred hours, sacred subjects that 
shotdd be reverently respected— and 
he who is insensitive to them is 
sometimes suspected of lacking some 
essential training or some essential 
qualities of character. We com- 
mend these words from the seven- 
teenth century: “Let thy speeches 
be seriously reverent when thou 
speakest of God or his attributes; 
for to jest or utter thyself lightly in 
matters divine is an unhappy im- 
piety, provoking Heaven to justice, 
and urging all men to suspect thy be- 
lief.”"' “Always and in everything 
let there be reverence."’^ 



ART AND PHOTO CREDTS. 

289, 303, 352, 359, 364, 376, John Davenporl 
302, 320, Hal Riimc*l; 206, 318-319, 326, 32’5 
348, art. Dale Kilboume; 302, Lionel V. McNeelej 
806-309, art, Ralph Reynolds; 310, Ernst Wittke 
817. Rav Kooyman; 312, 370, Lorry Rvttins; 32^ 
C. C. Pierce; 331, Harold M. Lambert Studio* 
832. 338. H. Armstrong Roberts; 328, 329 36f 
Lnij'n Wiggins; 335, Virginia Sargent; 328-32E 
336. art, Jeanne Lindorff; 366, cartoon, Dav 
Burton; 366, photo, courtesy Tiirkev Grower’ 
Assoc.; 366, photo, courte.sy Utab-Idaho Suga 
C.orp. 



FOOTNOTE.S AND REFERENCES 
FOR ARTICLES; 

Your Owe.'ifion 
Hobn 5:39. 
sMoses 6:57-61. 

"D & C 50:23-24, 

^TTnrl. 84:46-47. 

•'R 'velntion 20:12, 

'Title Page. Book of Mormon. 
t3 Nephi 26:8-10. 

^Ethrr 4:6-7. 

^r> & C 130:18-19. 

"Troching,? of the Prophet Joseph Smith, p. 
217. 

^nhid., 297. 

With Reverence 
^Ecclesiastes 5:2. 

^Thomas Carlyle, Inaugural Address, 1866, 
^Hebrews 12:28. 

^Thomas Fuller, Gnomoiogia, 1732. 

^Joseph Smith, Jlhtonj of the Church Period I, 
Vol. V, pp. 134-135. 

'’Doctrine and Covenants 88:121. 

"Tobn Ruskin: The Croton of Wild Olive. 
''Francis Hawkins: Youth's Behavior. 
"Confucius: The Book of Rites. 

The Power of the Whole Personality in Teaching 
Tarley P. Pratt, Autobiography, pp. 210-211 
( 1950 ed.). 

Jesus visits his other sheep 

Scriptural references are from 3 Nephi, chapters 
8 through 28. See also John 10:16. 

The Spoken Word 

Talent Without Character 
■■Author Unknown. 

^Revised. 

“Good men ye should observe to uphold'* 

ID & C 98:10. 




I have the best ^ 
possible protection^^ 



Before you take your vacation 
. . . take this first step 




Wherever you go~you need 
this complete book of maps, 
mileage and travel data. 
Contains vital information 
in case of accident. 




IDENTIFICATION EMBLEM 

FREE — This “Scotchlite” 
emblem on your rear bump- 
er reflects at night to warn 
oncoming cars. Day and 
night it identifies you as a 
careful driver and policy- 
holder to thousands of our 
employees who, on seeing 
your car in trouble, will 
stop and help. 

Get Atlas and Emblem — 
free — from nearest agent 
listed in any phone book 
under Farmers Insurance] 
Group. 



Phone nearest agent of 
Farmers Insurance Group — ask 
him to check your policies to be 
sure you are adequately insured 
against all hazards to — 

• your car 

• your home 

• your business 

• your income 

• your life 

You can get the greatest, widest 
coverage in our history — for nearly 
every imaginable peril — at substan- 
tial savings in cost from 




AUTO • TRUCK • FIRE • LIFE • BUSINESS • ALL your insurance needs 
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The Last Word 



Work thou for pleasure, paint or sing or carve— 
The thing tlum lovest, though the body starve; 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal. 

Who works for money coins his very soul. 
Work for work's sake, and it may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee. 

—Tony Cox 



If you never break a promise, if you always pay 
the money you owe exactly on the day it is due, 
nobody will know but that you are worth a billion 
dollars. And you will be just as good a risk as a man 
worth a billion, for all that he could do would be 
to pay promptly on the due date. 

—Alexander Hamilton 




Child Psychology 

Her house is very modern, 

A switch for every chore, 
Except her little four-year-old- 
And nothing needs it more. 



Hypocrisy works two ways: It makes the bad man 
hide his badness for fear of the good man, and the 
good man hide his goodness for fear of the bad man. 



There is the same difference between the tongues 
of some, as between the hour and the minute hand; 
one goes ten times as fast, and the other signifies ten 
times as much. 

—Grover Cleveland 



Popvdar expressions are sometimes misleading. They 
call it the “rush hour” around five o’clock, when you 
sit in your car for half an hour waiting for the traffic 
to move twelve feet! 




Fu Ling, who had just opened a laundry on one 
corner, studied the signs on the business establish- 
ments on the other corners. 

On the bakery was a sign reading: “We never close ” 
Over the garage were the words; “We stay open all 
night.” The restaurant sign read: “We never sleep.” 

The next morning over Fu Ling's Laundry appeared 
a neat hand-painted sign; “Me wake, too.” 

The amount of sleep required by individuals varies 
. . . except that each person needs just five minutes 
more. 



The most fertile soil does not necessarily produce 
the most abundant harvest. It is the use we make of 
our faculties which renders them valuable. 

— Higginson 

Conscience is the still small voice that makes us 
feel still smaller. 

A friend is not so much one to whom you can go 
for help when you are in trouble. That has its value. 
But a friend is one to whom you can go when he is 
in trouble. 
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ID MEET URDENT PUBLIC NEED 

Bankers Life & Casualty Company takes revolutionary step in releasing 



Wm E mm -Im.Slill# 



SPITALIZATION 
YEARS EARIY 



Planned for release in 
1961, conditions creofed 
so great a need that we 
made Form 39 avoilable 
at once — In two way 



AS BASIC HOSPITALIZATION 

protection for those who hove no 
accident and sickness insuronce! 



2 



AS ADDITIONAL INCOME 

for those whose older policies 
fail to meet today’s higher costs! 




—for every week you are in the hospital— $100 a 
week over and above any money you collect from 
Workmen's Compensation, or other insurance. 



policy you now have with this 
advanced new type of insurance I 



MIW ? is so umisual— so different— so clear cut and simple 

that yon will have to read the policy itself before you can grasp its extraordinary 
features. For that reason we now offer to put an actual printed copy in your hands. 
Read it to yourself in the privacy of your home. You will be amazed because — 



In less than 150 words of plain English 
it binds this Company to pay you $100 
a week in cash for every week you are 
in any regular hospital. No limited 
payments of specified amounts. You 
get $100 a week up to 50 weeks— up 
to $5000.00. 

It guarantees payment for every sick- 
ness except mental illness or normal 
childbirth — any sickness which origi- 
nates after the policy is issued. Other- 
wise there are no waiting periods— 
no exclusions. 

It guarantees the same payments for 
any kind of accident — even those occur- 
ring at work. You have this protection 

/Ha?/ Coro fO: fH.ht 



at home — at work — in your car — on 
vacation. Even if all your expenses 
are paid by other policies, by Work- 
men'^s Compensation, or by the V. A. 
you still get the full $100 a week. 

It guarantees to pay the money direct 
to you unless you tell us to send checks 
to your doctor or hospital. No limita- 
tion on how you use the money. Use 
it any way you like, or put it in the 
bank for future emergencies. 

It is renewable at the option of the 
company and guarantees that you can 
cancel at any time you wish. No notice 
to the company is necessary. 



Be one of the first to read and have this advanced modem type insurance. If you 
are now between the ages of 18 and 70 and now in good health find out 1) whether 
you are eligible, and 2) exactly how little it will cost you to have this extra pro- 
tection for yourself and for any dependent members of your family. Cut out the 
card below and mail at once. 



A Part of the Famous 
WHITE CROSS PUN 




Sponsored by BANKERS LIFE 
& CASUALTY CO., Chicago 



FROM 



Name— 



Address^ 



City- 



Zone 

-orRR#_ 



_State_ 




BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

First Class Permit No. 12735 Chicago, lUinoia 



POSTAGE WtU V.l PA'D tiV 

Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 

An Old-Line Legal Resertx Stock Company 

4444 W. Lawrence Ave., Dept. 2550 
Chicago 30^ Dlinois 
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WAITING PERIODS 

Most old policies had wait- 
ing periods of 30 days for all 
diseases and 6 to 12 months 
for serious disorders. 

LIMITED ROOM RATE 

Almost all old glides limit 
the amount paid for hospi- 
tal room (as low as $4.00 a 
day) an amotmt wholly in- 
adequate for 1958 costs. 

"PUN HOSPITALS'* 

Many group policies cover 
you only in Plan hospitals. 

PRO-RaTING— P ay aniy Part 

Many policies paid only 
part if you had Workmen’s 
Comp, or other insurance. 

80- SO- «r 100-DAY LIMITS 

Most old policies limit time 
to 100 days, some limit full 
payment to 30 days, half 
payment for the next 30 — 
after that nothing! 

PAYS DOCTOR OR HOSPITAL 

Almost all old policies paid 
the money to your doctor 
or the hospital for only the 
actual costs. 

MANY SICKNESSES EXCLUDED 

Many older policies exclude 
from 10 to 20 sicknesses. 

ACCIDENTS AT WORK EXCLUDED 

Many older policies exclude 
accidents at work. 



NO WAITING PERIODS 

Form 39 has no waiting 
periods. Any disease origin- 
ating after the date on your 
policy is covered. 

NO LIMITS ON ANYTHING 

Form 39 does not limit your 
payments. If private room 
IS needed at $15.00 a day, 
the $100 will pay all but 
$5.00 of the weekly cost. 

ANY HOSPITAL YOU CHOOSE 

F 39 covers you in any regu- 
lar hospital in U. S. or Can. 

NO PRO-RATING-Paysin Full 

Form 39 pays in addition to 
any and all other payments 
you get from any source. 

PAYS 3S0 DAYS-50 WEEKS 

Form 39 pays for a full 50 
weeks — or up to $5000.00 if 
you are in the hospital for 
a year. Might be a godsend 
if you had a long illness. 

MONEY PAID TO YOU 

Form 39 pays you $100.00 
a week, even if actxaal costs 
are less — and it pays the 
money to you, 

ONLY TWO EXCLUSIONS 

Form 39 excludes only men- 
tal illness and childbirth. 

PAYS FOR ALL ACCIDENTS 

Form 39 pays for all acci- 
dents — even at work. 




slleimf» neededa Cut out Business Reply 
Card at left— print in your name and address. Mail 
card todayl (Printing on back of card has nothing 
to do with our offer.) Sample Poiicy and free 
information will reach you promptly — no obligation. 




Today’s Mom often has to be the family 
chauffeur, bookkeeper, home manager, 
purchasing agent, nurse, dietitian, and . . . 
well, the list seems almost endless. But 
when it comes right down to it, it’s the 
intimate ‘‘little” things she does that are 
long remembered . . . like helping a daugh- 
ter make that very special dress for her 
first formal party ... or giving wisdom 
and understanding when it is needed most 
for a host of childhood and ’teen problems. 



So many of these important “little” 
things only Mom can do — and she can 
do them only if she can be at home with 
the children during those important “grow- 
ing up” years. The greatest gift a man can 
leave his children is their mother’s time 
...and a Beneficial Life Dependency Period 
Income provides just that. Learn more 
about Beneficial Life policies that include 
this important provision. 



Your Beneficial Agent 

has had special training and years 
of experience that will help you 
get the most for your money . . . 
and the best life insurance pro- 
gram for you and your family. 
Call on him soon. 
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Virgil H. Smith, Pres. 




Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Meet lovely Miss Utah for 1 958— radiant Janet Secor— with her pretty attendants, Miss Joan Mathews 
and Miss Doralee Durham, shown shortly after the Coronation ceremonies in the Lafayette Ballroom 
at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City, June 10th, 1958. 



Nearly two hundred Miss Utah contestants and forty-two finalists 

participated in the recent KSL Radio-sponsored “Miss Utah 
Pageant” — and the Big K takes this opportunity of saying an 

appreciative “Thank you!” to all of these beautiful and 
lovely Utah girls. Sixteen Miss Utah Pageants were 
held at key points throughout the state to select regional 
finalists; and KSL Radio - Miss Utah teams covered 
them all, in person and on the air, for the benefit of the vast 
KSL Radio listening audience. Gorgeous Miss Secor, 

having already won a number of awards with the title, 
goes to Atlantic City, September 1st to represent Utah in the 
Miss America Pageant . . . and everybody in Utah 
is wishing her the very best! 



THE 

MISS UTAH 
MISS AMERICA 
PAGEANT 

Another Community Service of 



50,000 watts - 1160 KC 
Full CBS Clear Channel 



yndnuing Listening Pleasure ■■■ Alii WAYS! 
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Corn 

Corn, one of 
the oldest words 
in Germanic 
languages, is of- 
ten applied to 
the principal 
crop of a region. 
In England corn 
refers to wheat, 
in Scotland and 
Ireland to oats, 
in Australia and 
the United 
States to maize, 
rye. 




in Germany to 



The Efficient Animal 




How efficient are farm animals in 
changing vegetable matter into hu- 
man food? The most efficient is the 
pig, which converts about one-fifth 
into human food. A dairy cow con- 
verts less than a sixth and a beef 
steer around a twentieth. The effi- 
cient pig, however, needs mostly 
concentrated carbohydrates and pro- 
teins. Cattle, fortunately, though 
they need more material, can use 
the vegetation of semi-arid grass- 
lands, with the help of micro- 
organisms in their stomachs, and 
may be able to use properly treated 
sawdust. 




Nearly half of the entire cookie is creme — and what 
marvelous creme it is! Made from real coconut, beaten 
and whipped until it flows smooth, thick and creamy — 
then placed lavishly between two tender golden wafers. 
They’re the talk of the table wherever served . . , new, 
different and most delicious. Keep some on hand. 



PURITY BISCUIT CO. Salt Lake • Phoenix • Pocatello 
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CoTcr— Artist Anton 
Dorph has caught the 
incident recorded in the 
twenty-second chapter of 
Matthew; “Render unto 
Caesar.” This detail of 
the painting in full-color 
is by Camera Clix. 
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Oscar A. Kirkham 

Favorite readings, poems, and sermons by the beloved Oscar A. 
Kirkham, including '"How to Build A Fire,"' "He Could Sleep When 
the Wind Blew," "Kirkham's Totem," and others. An outstanding 
handbook for leaders of youth. $3.50 






5. Joseph Smith and 
World Government 

Dr. Hyrum L. Andrus 
This remarkable study establishes 
the fact that Joseph Smith laid 
the foundation of the Kingdom of 
God in a political as well as a re- 
ligious sphere, and presents his 
concept of world government. 



2. A Tabernacle 
in the Desert^. 

Stewart L. Grow 

A factual history on the building 
of the Salt Lake Tabernacle that 
reads like fiction, written by Dr. 
Grow, chairman of the Department 
of Political Science at Brigham 
Young University. 

$1.25 




4. The Genealogical Reader Noel C. Stevenson 

Collected together in one volume you will find outstanding articles 
of importance, written by authorities, on genealogical research. 
Many points-of-viev/ are represented, and many aids are offered 
for better, more efficient methods of research in genealogy. $2.50 



3. Jerry Lindsey 

Explorer to the 
San Juan 

Willard Luce 

Illustrated by 
Farrell Collett 

Exciting reading for 
young folks on the early 
exploration and settle- 
ment of colorful San 
Juan county, with breath- 
taking accounts of en- 
counters with Indians and 
Hfe-and-death struggles 
with the elements. 

$1.95 
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^ 44 East South T2mple -- Salt Uke 



DESERET BOOK COMPANY 
44 East South Temple 
Salt lake City, Utah 

Gentlemen; 

Enclosed you will find check money order t 

have an account. Please charge. Amount enclosed $ 

for encircled (numbered) books; 



Zone State 

Residents of Utah include 2 % sales tax. 
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! Samsonip: 1 

brings the upholstered 
look to the world’s | 
j strongest steel chair | 




Steel Folding Chair 



Special Samsonite process 
bonds non-scuff vinyl to steel 
seaty for new elegance 
in any room! 

Now—Samsonite brings you a completely 
different folding chair! Watch your sur- 
roundings take on new beauty with 
Samsonite upholstered-look chairs. Guar- 
anteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. In 
washable tan or grey monk’s cloth patterns. 

Tests prove: 

Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield is slash-proof ! 

Slash it! Knife blades 
are ineffectual against 
PlastiShield’s surface. 

Won’t nick, cut or tear. 



Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield is wear-resist- 
ant! For all its luxury- 
fine texture, Plasti- 
Shield’s colorful surface 
is durable, stands up 



Samsonite Plasti- 
Shxeld is stain-proof ! 

Why cry over spilled 
ink, nail polish, fruit 
stains? PlastiShield’s 
protective surface 
sponges clean. 

FOR FREE BOOKLET write today to: Shwayder Bros. 
Inc.y Institutional Seating^ Dept. IE-8, Detroit 29, Mich. 
Also Makers of Samsonite Classroom Furniture © 1958 






These Times 



The Forty-ninth State 






by Dr. G. Homer Durham 
Vice-President, University of Utah 



The flag of the United States of 
America now contains forty-nine 
stars. July 1958 marked the entry 
into the American Federal Union of 
the new state of Alaska. A new 
source of life thus enters the Ameri- 
can Republic. Not since 1912, when 
Arizona and New Mexico were ad- 
mitted, has such an event taken 
place. There has always been tre- 
mendous stimulus and impulse 
given American institutions by the 
provision of the Constitution that 
states, in Article IV, Section 3, 
"‘New states may be admitted by the 
Congress into this union. . . ^ 

Alaska was acquired by purchase 
from Russia in 1867. The purchase, 
arranged by Secretary of State Wil- 
liam A. Seward, was made pursuant 
to treaty. The amount of $7,200,000 
was involved. Now, with approxi- 
mately 210,000 people, Alaska enters 
the Union as state number forty- 
nine. 

What are some of the conse- 
quences? 

1. The vitality of the American 
Federal Republic will be demon- 
strated throughout the world. The 
lessons of admitting a new state, of 
growth, will not be lost to other 
peoples, in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

2. The efFects'on the Soviet Union 
will be salutary. Little Diomede 
Island is only two miles from 
Soviet territory. The Soviets are 
aware of the tremendous military 
establishments constructed in Alaska 
in the past fifteen years. Now that 
Alaska is a state and an integral 
part of the USA as such, the Rus- 
sians, who respect strength, cannot 
help being impressed. 

3. The obstacles that have blocked 
the admission of Hawaii may be 
lessened, Alaska, from the stand- 
point of air and missile strategy, has 
greater significance in modern de- 
velopments than the Hawaiian Is- 
lands in the days of sea power alone. 
The presence in Alaska of Aleuts, 
Eskimos, and Indians comprising 
one-sixth of the population, will 



serve to impress those who opposed 
the admission of Hawaii on racial 
grounds. The admission of Hawaii, 
with its variety of peoples, would 
add tremendously to the prestige of 
the United States in Asia and Africa. 

4, We may expect increased com- 
munications to be opened between 
the State of Alaska and the rest of 
the United States. Canada must be 
appreciated, and understood and 
respected in this development, 
Canada is a most important neigh- 
bor. Americans, wishing this sum- 
mer to drive to Alaska, must not look 
at Canada as a piece of “unpaved 
highway,” separating Fairbanks, and 
Havre, Montana. Rather, it is a 
great, powerful, and properly sig- 
nificant, a proud and loyal neighbor. 
The present Alaskan highway is nn- 
paved through Canada. But we can 
expect that it will be paved in the 
near future! This in itself will help 
promote and test American-Ca- 
nadian relationships. 

5, American presidential elec- 
tions will take on new flavor. Alaska 
will have at least three electoral 
votes. Nominees or their represen- 
tatives will have an added area in 
which to campaign. 

6, There will be two new United 
States senators from Alaska. The 
size of the Senate will increase from 
96 to 98. New voices, reporting new 
problems and wider horizons for 
America and the world, will be 
heard. 

7, In 1910 Congress decided to 
hold the size of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to 435. Alaska, with 
one new Congressman, will tem- 
porarily, at least, increase the House 
of Representatives to 436. After 
the 1960 census, Congress will be 
faced with the problem of reappor- 
tionment. 

8, Alaska will undergo new and 
tremendous development as a result 
of statehood. Texas and Texans 
may become somewhat self-con- 
scious. They are no longer the 
“biggest” {Continued on page 619) 
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1. MORMON DOCTRINE . . . 

A Compendium of the Gospel 

by Bruce R. McConkie 
Here is a compendium of the whole gospel 
in which thousands of doctrinal subjects are 
analyzed and explained clearly and concisely. 
This near-800-page encyclopedia covering the 
whole field of revealed religion, is a digest of 
the gospel from Alpha to Omega. 1100 topics 
at your fingertips. $5.00 

2. The Word of Wisdom and You! 

by Dr. L. Weston Oaks 
There is no longer any need for uncer- 
tainty on the part of Latter-day Saints as to 
whether research and medical experience sup- 
port the Word of Wisdom. In this vital volume, 
Dr. Oaks presents the facts! The reading of 
this important work will bring about a better 
understanding of how to live the divine law of 
health. An M.I.A. special interest class text. 

$3.00 



3. A Basic Course in Genealogy 

by Gardner, Harland & Smith 
Here is the first complete course of instruc- 
tion for stake and ward workers and teachers. 
Almost 400 pages with 200 illustrations, this 
book answers such questions as: What are my 
responsibilities in genealogical and research 
work ? What ancestral lines should I follow ? 
How and where should I begin research work ? 
How do I compile a pedigree chart, etc.? 

$3.95 

4. PATHWAYS TO HAPPINESS 

by David O. McKay 
Compiled by Llewelyn R. McKay 
Here is wisdom and beauty to inspire the 
soul . . . and to bring true happiness! Written 
with skill and imagination, this enriching vol- 
ume clearly reflects the profound thoughts, 
noble emotions and keen insight of President 
McKay. Each chapter is full of practical, down- 
to-earth helps. A book you^ll love and cherish. 

$3.95 




BOOKCRAFT 

PUBLISHERS TO THE L.D.S. TRADE 



1186 SOUTH MAIN 



HU 7-7488 



BOOKCRAFT 8-58 

1186 South Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please send the following circled books for 

which I enclose $ 

in ( ) check or ( ) money order. 
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loved portions of 
Holy Writ appear in 
the sixth edition of the 

^tive fita Bibie 

Magnificent condensed version of the 
King James Old ond New Testaments 




NOT ONE WORD ALTERED 



4% x6% . FITS IN COAT POCKET, 
HANDBAG. PERFECT TRAVELER’S GIFT 

BEAUTIFUL, DURABLE, SLACK LEATHER- 
ETTE COVER, GOLD LETTERING 
LARGE, EASILY READ PRINT 

NAME OF BOOK TOP OF EACH PAGE. 
EVERY VERSE, CHAPTER NUMBERED 



HANDSOME EDITION 
BIBLE PAPER 



Only ^ ][ 50 

AT LEADING BOOK STORES, AND 

(^rm// Publiskers, Jnc. 

. 419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. 



















The Intermountain West's 
Largest and Finest 
Bridal Salon 




ndal 



VISIT OUR 

NEW LOCATION 
38 South Main Street 

Salt Lake C^ity Utah 



March 1958 

E m Elder Keith M. Taylor sustained as president of Houston 

Si (Texas) Stake, succeeding President Melvin M. Gillie. Presi- 
dent Taylor was serving as President Gillie’s second coun- 
selor. Elder Wayne L. Stevens was retained as first counselor; 
Elder Everend Leland Jacobson was sustained as second counselor. 

April 1958 

O Elder Joseph T. Bentley was sustained as general superin- 
tendent of the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion, succeeding General Superintendent Elbert R. Curtis. 
General Superintendent Bentley’s assistants were not announced. 
General Superintendent Curtis and his co-workers will carry the 
work until after June conference. 

The semi-annual conference of the Deseret Sunday School 
Union was conducted in the Salt Lake Tabernacle. 

B jl Elder Hugh B. Brown, recently sustained as a member of the 
y Council of the Twelve, was ordained an Apostle by Presi- 
dent David O. McKay at the regular weekly temple meeting. 
President McKay also set apart Elders Gordon B. Hinckley and 
Henry D. Taylor as Assistants to the Council of the Twelve, and 
Elder Albert Theodore Tuttle as a member of the First Council of 
the Seventy. 

O President David O. McKay and his party departed from Salt 
Lake City for southern California, where they will board a 
plane for New Zealand and the dedications of the temple 
and college. 

E Mrs. Ruth May Fox, former president of the Young Women’s 
Mutual Improvement Association, and Utah’s oldest resident, 
died at the age of 104. 

E Bishop Thorpe B. Isaacson of the Presiding Bishopric spoke 
on the topic “Be Ye Men of Faith” on the “Faith in Action” 
radio series of the Nati{)ual Broadcasting Company. 

Utah State University Stake was formed with membership of 
students living away from home and married students and their 
families attending the Logan institution. Elder Reed Bullen 
was sustained as president of the stake and Elders Wendell O. 
Rich and Reynold K. Watkins were sustained as counselors. The 
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stake, the 259th now functioning in the Church, the second for 
college students (the first one being at Brigham Young University), 
was organized under the direction of Elder Henry D. Moyle of the 
Council of the Twelve and Elder Alma Sonne, Assistant to the 
Council of the Twelve. The stake began operation with five wards. 

Elder J. Earl Garrett, former second counselor of the Glen- 
dale (California) Stake, sustained as first counselor, succeeding 
Elder Harry V. Brooks, wlio was recently called to preside in the 
Hawaii Mission. Elder Alton C. Wickman sustained as the new 
second counselor. 

Elder Roy E. Gibson sustained as second counselor in the 
presidency of the Juab (Utah) Stake, succeeding Elder G. Ray 
Burtenshaw. 

B President David O. McKay and his party arrived in Auckland, 
New Zealand, en route to the temple dedication, 

President David O. McKay dedicated the New Zealand 
Si Temple at Hamilton, New Zealand. 

Bountiful North Stake created from portions of Bountiful 
(Utah) Stake with Elder Henry K. Peterson sustained as president 
and Elders Myron O. Bangerter and Frank D. Eggett sustained as 
counselors. Wards included in the Bountiful North Stake are 
Bountiful Fifth, Tenth, Twelfth, Thirteenth; West Bountiful and 
West Bountiful Second. This is the 260th stake now functioning 
in the Church. The division was effected under the direction of 
Elders Spemcer W. Kimball and Mark E. Petersen of the Council 
of the Twelve. 

San Diego East Stake created from portions of San Diego 
(California) Stake with Elder Cecil I\an Burningham sustained 
as stake president and Elders David Sherman Price and John C. 
Wallace as counselors. Wards included in the new stake are 
Chula Vista, El Cajon, La Mesa, National City, San Diego Second, 
and San Diego Ninth. Branches are Spanish American and Tia- 
juana. This is the 261st stake now functioning in the Church. The 
division was effected by Elder LeGraud Richards of the Council of 
the Twelve and Patriarch Eldred G. Smith. 

Bountiful South Stake created fiann portions of Bountiful and 
South Davis (Utah) stakes, with Elder Ward C. Holbrook sus- 
tained as stake president and Elders M. Newell Tingey and Del- 
mont Hayes sustained as counselors. Wards of this stake are 
Bountiful Second, Fourth, Seventh, Eighth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth. The div ision was effected by Elders Spencer W. Kimball 
and Mark E. Petersen of the Council of the Twelve, This is the 
262nd stake now functioning in the Church. 

Elder Stanford G. Smith sustained as president of Bountiful 
Stake with Elders S, Lawrence Moss and Russell H. Sheffield as 
counselors. They succeed President Thomas Ainby Briggs and his 
counselors, Elders Horace P. Beesley and Roy Miller. 

Elder Kenneth T. Calder, second counselor in the San Diego 
Stake presidency, sustained as first counselor to President Barry 
P. Knudson, succeeding Elder Daniel Kristjanson. Elder Chester 
J. Cannon sustained as second counselor. 

Elder C. Wallace Rollins .sustained as president of South 
Davis Stake with IHders Alma D. Eakle and Lloyd R. Hicken as his 
counselors. They succeed President Ward C. Holbrook and his 
counselors, Elders Arthur T. Morley and M. Newell Tingey. 

Bishop Thorpe B. Isaacson of the Presiding Bishopric dedi- 
cated the chapel of the Vallejo Ward-Vallejo Second Ward, Santa 
Rosa (California) Stake. 

wn Final dedicatory services at the New Zealand Temple were 
conducted by President David O. McKay. 

{Continued on page 572) 
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H RAIN BIRD, 

y of course! 

There are handsome dividends 
to be earned in providing your 
own weather for crops and pas- 
ture ... there’s no better way 
to do this than with Rain Bird 
Sprinklers. Get water where 
you want it, when you want it ! 

Single installations have more 
than doubled— even tripled — 
yields and insured stability of 
crop income. See yoar dealer. 

Write for free information. 



NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP. 

Azusa, California 



ENJOY A LIFETIME OF 
HEALTH . . . , /TT > 

INVEST IN A ^ 

LEE HOUSEHOLD ; 

FLOUR MILL 

• ELECTRIC ^1-"" : 

• PORTABLE i V 

• AUTOMATIC I t I 

• ECONOMICAL | 

Stone grind your 
flour a few hours 
before baking. ^ 

Taste the differ- |sl 

Choice of 4 mills, MU , ^ 

write for prices! 

Save on introduc- 
tory flour offer . . . ■'i-.- 

send coupon with M ~ 

check or money or- W ' • JP I y V w 

der for 5 lb. pkg, i .. . 

Flour is s t o n e ^7 f |L 

ground the day f P 

LEE ENGINEERING ^ ' I 

COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, WIs. 



X HONEST 
^ LOAFi 



LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY, Dept. IE-8-5B 
2023 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Deaf Smith Flour 5-lb. pkg. Pp. only $1.50 
Wis. Minn. Flour 5-lb. pkg, Pp. only $1.00 
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and 

Reports 



EXPLORER POST 46 HONORED 




Twenty-two Silver Explorer Awards at Priesthood individual awards, 
one Court of Honor have been given to In the picture are front row: Ray Ander- 
Explorer Post 46— young men residing in son, committeeman; Norman Anderson, 
Harrisville Ward, Farr West ( Utah) Stake. Joe Stromberg, Lynn Wheeler, Ronald 
This could well be a national record for a Larsen, Boyd Crowther, Neil Christensen, 

post with a membership of thirty. It com- 'Hieran Crowther, Tom Magee, Bill God- 

prises every young man in the ward— frey, Lynn Satterthwaite; back row: Rich- 
including nonmembers. arc! Barth, committeeman; Bean H. Parker, 

Almost fifty percent of this post are also post adviser; Kent Slater, Lynn Edwards, 
Eagle Scouts and more will receive their Lyle Haven, Dee Hamiston, Wayne 

Eagle awards. Of the twenty-two who Wheeler, Mark Allred, Richard Seager, 

received their Silver Explorer awards, about Richard Thompson, and Brent Satter- 

seventy-five percent have their Aaronic thwaite. 



Memphis Naval Air Station The article which interested me in par- 
Memphis, Tennessee ticular was the one in the February issue. 

Dear Editors: “The Prodigal Son.” I, along with thou- 

sands of other young people away from 
The first thing I want to mention here home, know how easy it is to become just 

is to thank President David O. McKay for such a person as mentioned in this parable, 

his fine Era articles and to let him know When we are away from home and con- 

that we, the young people of the Church, stant parental guidance, we begin to 

are indeed grateful for the guidance and realize that we must choose for ourselves 

inspiration we receive from his fine exam- the life we are to live. The path we 

pies of Christian living. These articles choose may very well be our downfall or 

contain a great many fine building blocks it may become one that leads us to celestial 

that are essential to a true and lasting reward. Therefore, I sincerely hope and 

testimony of God. pray that we, the people of this great and 



everlasting Church, will take a lesson from 
President McKay's heaven-directed words 
and live an example such as his the rest 
of our days, 

Sincerelv, 

Jack R. Kindall, USN 
Rockport, Wash. 

Dear Sir; 

Since I received my first issue of the 
Era in 1953 I have always looked forward 
to its coming and I would hate to miss an 
issue now. 

As a convert, I have found the Era 
most valuable in helping build and main- 
tain my testimony. I have particularly 
valued articles by Hugh Nibley and Milton 
R. Hunter and Joseph Fielding Smith's 
“Answers to Gospel Questions.” The new 
series of articles pertaining to the ward 
teaching lessons I also find most helpful. 

Sincerely, 

Donald L. MacDonald 
Grand Turk Island, Florida 

Dear Editors: 

Except for occasional visits to the main- 
land, where I can meet with the few 
friendly and warm-hearted Saints living 
in the Melbourne, Florida area, my only 
connection with the Church is the standard 
works and The Improvement Era, with its 
messages of inspiration and guidance. A 
few times I have received the evening 
Tabernacle choir broadcast which, though 
very weak, is as joyous to hear as angels' 
voices. 

Sincerely > otirs, 

Robert H. Christensen 

RCA Pan Am. Airways 

Patrick AFB, Florida 

Hiroshima City, Japan 

Dear Editors: 

I was very pleased to receive your card 
informing the Era to be sent as gift. I 
wish to express my deepest and most sin- 
cere thanks for the wonderful magazine. 
I have never seen such a beautiful and 
instructive magazine. It is true that I 
cannot understand the articles as well as 
you American people, and for the first 
time I had to consult dictionary so (Ttcn 
that I was tired, but I have become able 
to read rather easily. 

I translated President David O. McKay’s 
editorial and read for my friends and 
my family. I (appreciated) The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and their significance for LDS and 
MIA reading course Jesus the Christ. I 
enjoyed Christmas in the Holy Lunds and 
the Era is a good way to liclp me get a 
wider scope of the work done by the 
Church. I am very sorry that I cannot 
express my feeling and gratitude freely in 
my poor English. Please forgive me many 
mistakes and impoliteness I may make in 
writing letter. 

Sincerely yours, 

Nobuko Suzuoka 

P.S. I read “Woman of Courage” by 
Marba C. Josephson in Improvement Era, 
March 1957. I was so deeply impressed 
about her. It has been my long cherished 
hope to read the book by Dcta Petersen 
Neeley. I saw the advertisement in the 
Era November 1957, and asked the mis- 
sionary to get the book for me. 

(Continued on page 570) 
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Postum is the natural whole-grain drink 



I 

I 
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When you’re looking for a hearty, healthful drink, try Postum. 
Postum is made from whole-grain cereals, slow-roasted to 
bring out a rich, satisfying flavor. 

Postum is 100% coffee-free, contains no caffein or other 
artificial stimulants. And don’t forget, Postum tastes so good 
— and it’s so good for you! 



100% coffee-free 

Another fine product of General Foods 
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learn more . . . earn more 

LDS Business College equips young people to meet life 
successfully . . . educationally, socially, religiously. 

Four big advantages for you at LDS: 




1 BUSINESS 
TRAINING 

B Training with the latest 
ofiice machines, accountinj' proce- 
dures and business techniques is 
available from the finest, most quali- 
fied teachers. Special honors and 
awards are made to students who 
show marked distinction in their 



Letters and Reports 

( Continued) 

Lausanne, (Vaud) Suisse 

Dear Brethren, 

May I stress my appreciation for The 
Improvement Era. Indeed, it is heartily 
accepted and warmly welcomed each 
month as it brings the inspired messages 
and thoughts from our Church Authori- 
ties. 

It gives the missionary current contact 
with the Church, thus becoming a solid 
guide both spiritually and temporally. 
Every missionary should have his own 
personal copy. It is not a magazine to 
be skimmed through and discarded, but 
read and cherished. 

I am grateful for thr' effort of my bishop 
in seeing that I received a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Elder Lowell Kendrick 



2 SOCIAL 
ACTIVITY 

B A fully integrated prn- 
gr:jm includes social, cultural, and 
athletic activities for building self 
assurance ami leadership and devel- 
oping latent talents. An excellent 
dormitory is maintained at moderate 
rates tor girls. Other living accom- 
modations are also available at 
reasonable rates. 





RELIGIOUS 

TRAINING 



BllB ■ Institute of religion classes 
make the scriptures come to life and 
give students a practical outlook on 
the religion of the Latter-day Saints, 
These institute classes help to give 
students the well-rounded education 
so important to proper adult de- 
vebtpment. 



4 EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

B The placement service 
actively covers the intermountain in- 
dustrial area, finding the most suit- 
able positions for graduates. Also, 
students wishing part-time work will 
be assisted in every way possible. 
Kmployment assistance is available 
throughout the student’s business 




FALL QUARTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8 

Write or Call for Full Information 



LDS Business CoCCegc 

70 NORTH MAIN ST. * SALT LAKE CITY • PHONE EM 3-2765 



Osage, Wyoming 

Dear Brethren: 

I recently received my first copies of 
The Improvement Era since 1955. I was 
impressed with the beauty of the issues. 
The changes you’ve made certainly are 
becoming, but most of all I was impressed 
with the spirit of the magazine. It’s beau- 
tiful. I’m sorry I’ve lost two years of 
Improvement Era from my life. 

May the Lord continue to bless you. 
Thank you, 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Mickey Clark 



New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Dear Editors: 

What with much absence and otlier mat- 
ters I have just today taken time to read 
The Improvement Era’s first article by 
Chief Skousen. His approach is most 
sensible and he writes well. This should 
provide the Era with an outstanding series 
and should make a popular book. I shall 
hope when the series is completed to he 
able to read them all. 

Tlianks for your thoughtfulness in letting 
me see this. Hope we shall again be 
crossing patlis soon. 



Sincerely, 

Wheeler McMillcn 
Chairman, Relationships 
Committee 

National Council B.S.A. 



Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Editors: 

I find the Era invaluable as reference 
material throughout the year in teaching 
Sunday School. In addition it is about 
the only way we have to keep in touch 
with the Church throughout the world on 
a regular basis. In my estimation the value 
of the Era grows with each copy that is 
added to my library. Keep up the won- 
derful work. May the Lord bless you all 
in your work. 

Sincerely, 

J. Earl Faulkner 
Dept, of Math. It. 
University of Minn. 
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We must look at the space age 

through eyes like these 















One day they’ll come to focus on a career— fn science... 
law.. .philosophy. ..medicine... engineering... the arts. 

To prepare our youth in these challenging times, help is needed 
as never before say educators. Many companies are responding 
with financial and other aid. 

Standard long ago recognized its obligation as a good citizen to 
help support our education system and for 20 years has encour- 
aged and assisted young minds to explore the wide field of learning. 

We have helped hundreds of students attend college, 241 this 
year alone. Included in our program are scholarships, graduate 
fellowships in engineering, science and business plus financial aid 
to university departments concerned . . . broad projects in basic 
research . . . outright money gifts to schools. 

Besides these, a program of "learn by doing" kits, film strips, 
motion pictures, booklets have been used and acclaimed by 
teachers. To millions of children, the Standard School Broadcast 
has long meant an opportunity to hear and enjoy good music. All 
of these projects are continuing. 

Worthwhile? We think so, because one of the most productive 
investments is in human beings— those who in time to come will 
take over responsibilities in industry and in our nation. 












“If I wore white 
"^^5^ shoes, i’d beg for 
HOLLYWOOD SANI-WHITE” 



You dott*t have to beg for 

HOLLYWOOD 



sani-white 

SHOE POLISH 

But... you '11 demand Hollywood Sani- White once you 
know how good it is. Keeps white shoes looking smart 
and fresh at all times. Does not streak. Safest for 
baby, becau.se it*s non-toxic. 



FOR AIL WHITE SHOES 






Your shoes will 
be white as snow, 
when you use 
HOLLYWOOD 

sanio 

whife^ 

CLEANS AS IT WHITENS 



■r* GuotooMtd bf (Cr^s^.^r- 



'TOR THE WHITEST OF WHITE, 
GET SANI-WHITE" 

Also makers of the famous 

SANI-BROWN, SANI-BLACK, 
SANI-RED 

AND ALL HOLLYWOOD SKUF 
COLORS 

If your dealer is out, call or write: 

BEEHIVE SALES 
COMPANY 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Phone HU 5-1476 
P. 0. Box 1233 



IN USE for SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Aids in treatment of Canker, simple 
sore throat and other minor mouth 
and throat irritations. 

HALL'S REMEDY 

Salt Lake City, Utah 



TYPEWRITERS 

FOR GENEALOGY WORK 
Buy or rent — save 60% on factory rebuilds 

SCHREYER TYPEWRITERS 

Write for Free Literature 
757 So. State Salt Lake City, Utah 



The Church Moves On 

{Continued) 

■PI President David O. McKay dedicated the new Church college 
of New Zealand. 

a President David O. McKay dedicated the chapel of the 
Tamaki Branch, New Zealand Mission. 

Yiima Stake organized from portions of the California 
Mission with Elder Marion Turley sustained as president and Elders 
Donald D. Westover and Robert L. Sessions sustained as coun- 
selors. The stake has the Yuma, Yuma Second, Wellton wards 
and Parker Branch in Arizona, and Blythe, Brawley, El Centro 
wards, and Calexico Branch in California. Dependent Branches 
from the Indian Mission will be attached to the Yuma and Yuma 
Second wards. This stake, the 263rd in the Church, was organized 
under the direction of Elder Mark E. Petersen of the Council of 
the Twelve, Elder Eldred G. Smith, Patriarch to the Church, and 
Elder Henry D. Taylor, Assistant to the Council of the Twelve. 

May 1958 

n The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
James Dennis as director of the New Zealand Temple 
bureau of information. At the time of this appointment 
he was serving a labor mission in New Zealand. His home is in 
southern California. 

B The appointment of Anne Bennion to membership on the 
Young Women's Mutual Improvement Association general 
board was announced. 

O President David O. McKay dedicated the chapel of the Suva 
Branch, Fiji Islands. 

B it was announced that General Superintendent Joseph T. 
Bentley of the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion had selected his assistant superintendents with the 
approval of the First Presidency. They are Elder Alvin R. Dyer, 
currently serving as president of the Central States Mission, and 
Elder G. Carlos Smith, Jr., president of the Holladay Stake. 

E The black -topping of the parking lot and the resurfacing 
of some of the clay infields are some of the improvements 
to be made at the George Q. Morris softball park, it was 
announced. The unique four-diamoud park is the home of the 
Church softball teams in the Salt Lake area, and the site of the 
all-Church softball tournaments in August. 

O Appropriate Mother’s Day programs were held throughout 
the Church. 

Elder Richard L. Evans of the Council of the Twelve 
dedicated the chapel of the Central Park-North Central Park 
wards, South Salt Lake Stake. 

Elder G. Stanley Brewer sustained as second counselor in 
the Mount Ogden (Utah) Stake presidency, succeeding Elder 
William S. Moyes. 

E The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
Parley A. Arave as president of the Western Canadian Mis- 
sion, succeeding President Moroni M. Larson. President 
Arave has been president of the Blackfoot (Idaho) Stake since 
1949, and has been a member of that stake presidency since 1942. 
Sister Arave will accompany him to his field of labor. They have 
one married daughter. 
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. . . ADD TO YOUR FAITH 
VIRTUE 

Mark E. Petersen. Deseret Book 
Company, Salt Lake City. 1958. 19 
pages. 35c. 

In a straightforward and convinc- 
ing manner Elder Mark E. Petersen 
of the Council of the Twelve hits 
at the root of all spirituality : virtue. 
As he states succinctly in the first 
part of his appeal, 

“Without virtue there is no purity. 
Without purity there is no strength. 
Without strength there is no char- 
acter. 

With(nit character there is no spirit- 
uality. 

Without spirituality, there is no sal- 
vation in the Kingdom of God.” 

All teachers and parents should 
be grateful to have this plea made 
available for them to give to their 
young people.— M. C. /. 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD 

Adam S. Bennion. Deseret Book 
Company, Salt Lake City. 1958. 
S39 pages. $3.75. 

Those who were privileged to 
know Adam S. Bennion will find in 
this book many happy hours of 
reading and rereading. Others will 
find incentive and joy in their intro- 
duction to a great personality-one 
who as teacher, educator, Church- 
man won the love and admiration 
of all whom he addressed or wrote 
or taught. It was a rare inspiration 
to listen to his admonitions and fol- 
low his instructions. This book, 
taking its title from a baccalaureate 
address he gave to the 1950 gradu- 
ating (Continued on page 612) 




SOMETHING’S STIRRING! Have you heard talk lately about Rancho Vegetable Soiip? 
What tickles us is that folks say they love it. We hear comments like ^Weal fresh 
vegetable flavor ^ . . nicer color . . . more body . . . better seasoned. ’ ’ Why not an opinion 
poll from your family on Rancho Vegetable Soup? Tonight, perhaps? Tomorrow, surel 
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On the twenty-seventh of February, 
1833, the Prophet Joseph Smith received 
the revelation recorded in the eighty- 
ninth section of the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants, which includes the following: 

‘‘Behold, verily, thus saith the Lord 
unto you: In consequence of evils and 
designs which do and will exist in the 
hearts of conspiring men in the last 
days, I have warned you, and forewarn 
you, by giving unto you this word of 
wisdom by revelation— 

“That inasmuch as any man drinketh 
wine or strong drink among you, behold 
it is not good, neither meet in the sight 
of your Father, . . (D & C 89:4-6.) 

This is the word of God to the people 
of this generation! It stands in force 
and effect with these words of our Sav- 
ior, “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self." (John 7:17.) 

Members of the Church know this 
statement of the Savior's is true; we 
testify that if any man will do the will 
of God he will receive the testimony in 
his heart that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is true. We accept the words of the 
Savior, “. . . except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” (Luke 13:3.) Those 
eternal truths, so tersely expressed, we 
accept as true. We may not live up to 
them wholly, but as a people we accept 
them, because they are the words of 
God. 

Just so strong, just so eternal stands 
this truth: Strong drink is not good for 
man. Yet many years have passed, and 
during that time this doctrine has been 
preached every week, if not every 
day, in some congregation of Israel; 
and still we find in oiu midst those 
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and the Word of Wisdom 

David O. McKay 



who say by their acts it is good for man. 

I am glad when I study this passage, to find that 
the Lord did not say, ‘'Strong drink to excess is not 
good”; nor “Drunkenness is not good.” Suppose he 
had weakened that expression by modifying it and 
saying, “Strong drink in excess or when taken in large 
quantities is not good”? How soon we should have 
justified ourselves that a little drink is good! But 
like other eternal truths, it stands unqualified; strong 
drink is not good. 

I have met men who have said: “I do not want 
to be deprived of the privilege of taking a little 
liquor if I want it. When I think it is going to do 
me good, I want to take it.” Others, I rather think, 
would say that the Church is a little too strict in 
regard to the Word of Wisdom. “A little beer,” they 
say, “does not harm anyone.” It is sufficient for me 
to know that God has said: “Strong drink ... is not 
good” for man. I wish that all members of the 
Church would accept that divine statement and prove 
in their lives to the whole world that they accept 
this as a revelation from God. 

When President Hugh J. Cannon and I visited the 
beautiful Island of Tahiti in 1921 we learned of an 
incident associated with Captain Vaio, a member of 
the Church, who was then captain of one of the 
government s cl h k ) uers . 

The newly appointed governor of the Island was 
to make a tour of inspection of the ship. Captain 
Vaio and his associates decorated their vessel, placed 
fruits and delicacies on the table, and made ready 
for a suitable and appropriate reception for the gov- 
ernor. A glass of wine was placed at each plate with 
which, at the proper time, all would respond to the 
toast and drink to the health of the governor. There 
was one exception, however— at Captain Vaio's plate 
there was placed a glass of lemonade. One of his 
associates protested saying that the captain would 
offend the governor if he drank only lemonade at 
the toast, but notwithstanding these protestations 
Brother Vaio insisted that he would drink only lem- 
onade when the toast was proposed. 

It was Captain Vaio's responsibility and honor to 



make the address of welcome. This he did, and at 
the conclusion of the address he explained: 

“Your Excellency, before proposing the toast I 
wish to explain why I am drinking lemonade instead 
of the customary wine. I am a member of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Every Sunday 
morning I teach a class of young people. It is one 
of our tenets not to drink wine or strong drink, tea, 
nor coffee, nor use tobacco. I cannot consistently 
tell them not to use intoxicating liquor and then in- 
dulge myself; therefore, you will understand why 
on this occasion I am drinking lemonade. And now 
I propose a toast to the health and happiness of his 
Excellency, governor of Tahiti.” 

There was a tense silence among the ship’s crew 
as the governor arose to make his response. He was 
a true gentleman and appreciated the loyalty and 
manhood of the man who had given the welcoming 
address. And the governor said: 

“Captain Vaio, I thank you and your associates 
for this welcome, and I am glad to learn that you 
maintain the ideals of your church in regard to temper- 
ance. I wish we had more men with such sterling 
character to take charge of the government s ships.” 

As we sailed that evening in 1921 toward Rarotonga, 
I wondered in admiration how many of the members 
of the Church Ivere as loyal tp the ideals and teach- 
ings of the gospel as was Captain Vaio. Then the 
words of the Savior came to my mind; “Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” (Matt, 7:21.) 

As in the days of the Savior, in the days of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, in the days of Captain Vaio, 
or now, a member of the Church should do this 
one thing: to live as a member of the Church should 
live. 

Captain Vaio has gone to his eternal reward. Per- 
haps he knows that many, many times I have told this 
incident to the youth of the Church who have been 
encouraged by the story along the pathway of duty. 
Captain Vaio had the courage and loyalty to do 
what he knew was right. 
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Was temple work done for the dead 
was done in the temples 



Your 

Question 

by Joseph Fielding Smith 
President of the Council of tfie Twelve 



QUESTION: "'In discussing the work for the 

dead the question was asked: temple work 

done for the dead before the time of Christ?'' It was 
decided by the majority that no such work was done. 
One member took exception to this and asked what 
was done then in the temples in Old Testament times, 
if it was not work for the dead? Will you please 
clarify for us so that we may all be in full agreement?"'' 

ANSWER: There was no work done for 

the dead until after the Savior turned the key when 
he visited the spirits in prison. The work that was 
done in the tabernacle (or temple) Moses built in 
the wilderness, and in the temple of Solomon and 
the latter restored temple in Israel, was confined to 
ordinances for the living. That they did have or- 
dinances is clear from the writings of Moses in the 
Pentateuch, The Lord made that perfectly clear to 
the Prophet Joseph Smith in the following words, 
when revealing the need for a house of the Lord 
where ordinances could be restored: 

“And again, verily I say unto you, how shall your 
washings be acceptable unto me, except ye perform 
them in a house which you have built to my name. 

“For, for this cause I commanded Moses that he 
should build a tabernacle, that they should bear it 
with them in the wilderness, and to build a house in 
the land of promise, that those ordinances might be 
revealed which had been hid from before the world 
was, ^ 

The work done in the wilderness and later in the 
temple in Jerusalem was confined to ordinances for 
the living, as certain scripture will clearly show in 
both the Old and the New Testaments. Many of the 
ancient prophets held the keys of the priesthood, 
which enabled them to perform the ordinances and 
obtain the necessary blessings to entitle them to a 
place in the celestial kingdom. And these blessings 
continued to be given to those who were worthy, and 
after the resurrection of Christ they came forth to 
obtain their exaltation in the celestial kingdom. 

All ordinances for the dead had to wait until after 

See page 619 for footnotes. 
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before the time of Christ, and if not, what 
in Old Testament times? 



Jesus Christ had gained the victory over death, and 
then to Peter and his bretliren the authority to offici- 
ate in behalf of the dead was revealed. Unfortunately, 
there is little written in the New Testament giving the 
history of such ordinances having been performed. 
Paul has given us the clearest insight in his first 
epistle to the Corinthian saints wherein lie spoke of 
baptism for the dead, implying that this principle was 
very well understood. He used it as an argument in 
favor of the resurrection. In some of the writings of 
the “early fathers” there is also s(me knowledge that 
such a doctrine was practised. 

President Brigham Young has given us a clear 
statement, fully covering this cjuestion. Said he: 
“Jesus was the first man that ev^er went to preach to 
tlu' spirits in prison, holding the ke\'s of the Gospel 
of salvation to them. Those keys were delivered to 
him in the day and hour that he went into the spirit 
world, and with them he opened the door of salvation 
to the spirits in prison.”" 

There are in the Bible many references which have 
a bearing on this question. First let us consider the 
words of the Lord to Isaiah: 

“I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and 
give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of 
the Gentiles; 

“To open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners 
from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison house. 

“I am the Lord; that is my name: and my glory 
will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 
images.”' 

“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.”^ 

These references to the opening of the prison and 
the proclaiming of liberty to the captives evidently 
have reference to the dead who had been confined 
in darkness, not knowing their fate. Shortly after the 



Savior entered his ministry he visited his home town, 
Nazareth, and upon entering the synagogue the 
scriptures were placed in his hands. He opened 
them and read the words of Isaiah, and said to the 
people: “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.”"" That is to say, the time had come for the 
preaching of the gospel and the redemption of both 
the living and the dead. 

The most positive saying of the Lord in relation to 
the status of the dead before his resurrection is im- 
plied in the story of the rich man and Lazarus. This 
is one of the most familiar of the Lcjrd’s parables. 
It is so interesting and pertinent to this cpiestion that 
it is not amiss to (piote part of it here: 

“There was a certain rich man, which was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day: 

“And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his gate full of sores, 

“And desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table: moreover the dogs came 
and licked his sores. 

“And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and 
was carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom: 
the rich man also died, and was buried; 

“And in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

“And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for 
I am tt)rmented in this flame. 

“But Abraham said. Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented. 

“And beside all this, between us and you there is 
a great gulf fixed; so that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to 
us, that would come from thence.”^ 

This is as far as the parable relates to our question. 
There was a great gulf which separated those who 
had not complied with the laws of the gospel from 
those who had, and (Continued on page 602) 
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SPUTNIK I 
SPUTNIK II - 



EXPLORER I — 






uture 



by Dr. Carl J. Christensen, Dii'ector of Cooperative Research, 
University of Utah, and a member of the Deseret Sunday School 
Union General Board 



r ^ Man, in ages past, has been restricted in his com- 
ings and goings to a surface— a two-dimensional 
l^p? region. It is not yet five hundred years since he 
realized this surface was that of a crude sphere of 
Kf, modest dimensions, and lienee (piite limited in extent. 
During the past fifty years or so, he has been probing 
the third dimension, the up and the down, and has 
K been able to burrow into the earth two miles deep; 

f by means of wings of his own fashioning, the Bell 

f X-2, he has ascended into the atmosphere 23.8 miles 
abovai the ocean level. These probings into the third 
dimension have been puny, howe\ cr, when compared 
with the infinitely vast distances axailable. 

The Bible tells us the Lord thwarted one attempt 
of man, at the Tower of Babel, to get away from the 
earth’s surface, for the probable reason that the at- 
tempt was foolishness. Nevertheless, he allowed man, 
on October 4, 1957, to put a satellite into orbit. This 
was a tremendous technological breakthrough, the 
consec|uences of which are not yet fully appreciated. 
This date may come to be recognized as one of the 
great dates in human history, more important perhaps 
than October 12, 1492, or July 4, 1776. 

For the moment, this new freedom into the third 
dimension appalls us, frightens us, perhaps for the 
reason that it came about as a by-product of the de- 
velopment of a terrible weapon of war which can 

literally rain down fire from 

Drawing Heft) shows the upper heaven— as indeed it may, 

and lower limits of orbit of * i i r i . 

Explorer I; (right) the orbit of ^he hands of evil, design- 

thc first tlircc satellites, drawn ing men. But in the over- 
to Seale to show their size in 
relation to the earth. (Two 
Russian and one American. ) 



all we can believe the good purposes of the Creator 
will be serx'ed by this fearsome new instrument. 

The impact on the people of the world of the event 
of orbiting the first man-made satellite can best be 
appreciated when it is realized that its Russian name 
Sputnik was integrated into the dictionaries of many 
languages within forty-eight hours of the time it was 
put into an orbit hy a Russian rocket engine. The 
reaction of the world to this event is the more re- 
markable when one realizes: 1) that man has under- 
stood the principle of a rocket engine since the 
Chinese first made a rocket with gunpowder as the 
propellant about the second century in the CJiristian 
era. and 2) that the nature of a satellite orbit has been 
fully understood since Sir Isaac Newton published 
his Principia in 1684. This principle in celestial 
mechanics is studied by every American boy and girl 
who takes a course in high school physics. Even 
though these principles have long been understood, 
the achievement of a man-made satellite was not 
expected by the rank and file of humanity. They, 
apparently, had tacitly assumed this to be an act 
possible only to God in his creation. Perhaps many 
of us ' are only beginning to comprehend the tre- 
mendous things the Creator has in plan for us, his 
spirit children, to achieve. 

In its simplest terms a rocket engine is a chamber 
of gas at high pressure with a single outlet, called a 
nozzle, from which the gas streams at high velocity. 
Most people have experienced the kick of a gun 
resulting from firing a shot from it. A machine gun 
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firing a rapid sequence of shots would give a sequence 
of kicks which, if frequent enough, would seem al- 
most as a steady pressure. Such a machine gun 
would be a rocket engine of a sort. The bullets, in 
the case of a rocket engine, are extremely numerous 
and exceedingly small chemical particles, called 
molecules by the chemist. Each of these, as it rushes 
from the nozzle of the rocket engine, give a back- 
ward kick to the engine, just as a bullet gives a 
backward kick when leaving the muzzle of a gun. 
Such an engine is simplicity itself. The triumph of 
the rocket engine which sent Sputnik into an orbit 
is its guidance mechanism, and the control of the 
fuels which have large amounts of energy locked 
within their chemical struc- 
tures, and which energy is re- 
leased to heat the resulting ^ 

molecules and put them under 
very high pressure when the X 

fuel reacts chemically with oxy- / 

gen or similar chemical sub- / 

stance. Rockets will become j 

more powerful and more effi- \ X 

cient as the chemist finds ways \ ^ 

of locking more and more \ 

energy into the chemical struc- 

ture of fuels. Accordingly, many 

chemists are now engaged in 

the task of creating new fuels 

of high energy content, and wo 

can expect to see some exotic, new chemical sub- 
stances created for rocket fuels. When the chemist 
has provided a fuel with twice the energy per unit 
weight locked in its chemical structure than now is 
available from common fuels, man will have no 
great difficulty ip sending a rocket hurtling off into 
outer space, even outside the solar system. That such 
fuels will be produced is almost a certainty. In fact, 
chemists are even now dreaming of fuels with ten 
times the usual energy, per unit weight of fuel, 
locked in their chemical structures. 

Sir Isaac Newton in 1684 taught us that a body in 
motion will continue to travel a straight path unless 
it is acted upon by an external force, such, for in- 
stance, as gravitation. The gravitational force causes 
a satellite to depart from a straight path such that 
its new path becomes that of a geometrical curve 
called an ellipse. It can be shown that this departure 
from a straight path is just that which would be ex- 
pected if the satellite were freely falling towards the 
center of the earth. Because of the forward velocity 
of the satellite in its orbit, called the orbital velocity, 
we have the seeming anomaly of the satellite forever 
falling toward the center of the earth but never 
arriving there. 



An orbital curve, which is also an ellipse,* can 
easily be drawn by putting two pins in a piece of 
paper, putting a loop of string over the pins and 
running a pencil around the pins inside the loop of 
string, as shown in the sketch. The result is a closed 
curve with two focii located where the pins are. 
When the two focii are moved together, the curve 
becomes a circle, which is a special kind of ellipse. 
As the two focii are separated more and more, the 
ellipse becomes more and more elongated until when 
the focii are infinitely far apart the ellipse becomes 
another special kind of curve, called a parabola. A 
satellite traveling in a parabolic orbit would go off 
into space never to return, for the second focus 
about which it must turn is at 
infinity. Any ellipse could be 
— an orbit; hence there is an in- 
finite number of possible orbits 
N. about any massive body. The 

\ orbit taken by the satellite will 

\ depend entirely upon the orbit- 

I ing process. If this can be 

\ / closely controlled, the orbit 

\ / can be selected as one chooses. 

/ But close control is an ability 

we must yet accpiire. As of 
now the rocket men are pleased 
to get the satellite into any 
orbit which is wholly outside 
the main portion of the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

The body about which the satellite is orbiting 
always is located with its center at one of the focii 
of the elliptical orbit. Accordingly, the satellite does 
not remain a constant distance from the earth. This 
is shown in the sketcli of the comparative size of the 
orbits of the first three satellites successfully launched. 
The only exception to this would be when the orbit 
is a circle, and this will not often happen, since to 
achieve this particular orbit the orbiting process 
would require much more precision than is now 
available to us. 

Since gravity decreases as one recedes from the 
earth, the orbital speed of an earth satellite must also 
decrease as it gets farther from the earth. Thus the 
moon has a lower orbital speed than does Sputnik. 

Sputnik I, when closest to the earth in its slightly 
elliptical orbit (the orbital position called perigee), 
had an orbital speed of about 5 miles per second. 
If the speed had been greater than this at perigree, 



*The floor plan of the Salt Lake Tabernacle approximates 
an ellipse and the building shell itself is half of an ellipsoid 
of revolution. The nature of the surface generated is such that 
if one drops a pin in a hat at one of the focii all the sound is 
reflected in phase to the second focii. This explains the 
famous pin-dropping phenomenon in the tabernacle which 
is familiar to many. 
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the orbit would have been a more elongated ellipse, 
until with an orbital speed at perigee of about 7 
miles per second the orbit would have been a para- 
bola, and Sputnik would have passed into outer space 
beyond the confines of our solar system, never to re- 
turn. That is, it would have done this unless per- 
chance it had passed close to another large body in 
the solar system and been strongly influenced in a 
suitable way by the gravitational pull of this new 
body. 

You ask, 'Tf a satellite travels in a fixed orbit why 
then does it eventually fall to the earth?’" The answer 
is that the satellite would travel forever in its orbit 
if it did not encounter conditions which would grad- 
ually drain away its energy, i.e., the energy given it 
when the rocket engine put it into orbit.* In the case 
of Sputnik the most important process acting to 
drain away its energy is the friction it encounters 
when going through the residue of the earth’s atmos- 
phere still remaining at the altitude of the orbit. If 
the orbit is farther from the earth, as is so for the 
American rocket ""Explorer,"" then this residual atmos- 
phere is less, the rate at which energy is taken from 
the satellite is decreased, and the satellite orbits about 
the earth for a much longer period of time. 

As its energy is decreased, the satellite gradually 
spirals in towards the surface of the earth. Finally, 
when it gets deep enough into the atmosphere, the 
frictional heat becomes intense enough to make the 
satellite incandescent and it burns or vaporizes, just 
like a meteor, a traveler from somewhere in the im- 
mensity of space which is a fragment of the creation 
and which has been finally caught in the gravitational 
field of the earth. 

The sending of Sputnik into orbit is a very humble 

*This energy is tremendous. One ounce of Sputnik has 
about the same energy as a Cadillac automobile traveling at 
100 miles per hour. If one could shoot a bullet with the 
speed of Sputnik, that bullet would have 100 times the energy 
of a bullet shot from the best army rifle. 



beginning in man’s conquest of space. But it is also 
extremely significant and assures us the quest will be 
fruitful. In its realm it is comparable to the discovery 
of America by Columbus. This generation and the 
next will enter with great vigor upon the exploration 
and subjugation of outer space. Billions of dollars 
will be expended. Thousands of scientists and engi- 
neers of nearly every imaginable specialty will be 
required in this development; new technologies will 
probably arise and new subsciences may be created. 
In a research and development activity of this kind 
a scientist hesitates to put a time schedule on signifi- 
cant developments, since the solution of many of the 
inherent problems may be delayed by unexpected 
difficulties. To the scientists and engineers now 
working with rockets and fully aware of the problems 
yet to be solved it appears assured that the develop- 
ment will be exceedingly fruitful. 

As we go into our three-dimensional future, our 
lives will continue to be filled with wonder, as has 
been so for the past one hundred years, and we will 
exclaim with the Psalmist: “What is man, that th(m 
art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him? 

“For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

“Thou madest him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands. . . 

And we shall continue to marvel at Brigham 
Young’s great insight into this phase of science as is 
evident from his telegram to Bishop Lorin Farr of 
Ogden when the Deseret Telegraph was dedicated. 
He said in part: "In my heart I dedicate this line— 
to the Lord God of Israel— for the building up 
of His kingdom, praying that this and all other im- 
provements may contribute to our benefit, and the 
glory of God: until ive can waft ourselves htf the 
power of the Almi^htij from world to world to our 
fullest satisfaction^" 



CARTHAGE 
by Leah Cannon Smith 
Fear stalked the empty, silent streets. 

Deserted were the homes, the taverns, the churches, and the 
governing seats. 

Fearing retribution, everyone bad fled, 

Leaving behind a few aged and helpless and the dead. 

""The Mormons will come. How could you do such a thing. How?” 
""I didn’t do it. It was he,” was the general cry. 

Retribution! Too heartsick and stunned were they to try. 

They remembered the admonition. “Turn the other cheek.” 
Guilty conscience, condemned, tortured, but never was 
vengeance wrought by the meek. 
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by Sterling W. Sill 

Assistant to the Council of the Twelve 



The inspiring story of 
the Good Samaritan was 
given by Jesus in answer 
to a lawyers question, 

“And who is my neigh- 
bour?” (Luke 10:29.) As 
people have pondered 
the answer for 1900 
years, some construc- 
tive ideas have been impressed into their minds. An 
appropriate story illustrates and clarifies ideas in a 
way that sometimes makes them even more valuable 
than the actual experience itself. Helpful thoughts 
must first be clear, and then they can be stamped 
deeper and deeper into our minds to become more 
effective in their influence. 

The other day another “lawyer” asked a question. 
After some discussion and confusion about some per- 
sonal problems, he said in substance, “Who is my 
enemy?” That is a good question to think about, 
and we don’t always get the right answers. Just as we 
are sometimes unable to pick out the villain in a 
mystery movie, so we are sometimes unable to tell 
our friends from our enemies. Jesus was the best 
friend the people of this earth have ever had, and 
yet in his own day, as in ours, he was not always so 
recognized. “Mistaken identity” is one of the common 
misfortunes of human experience. Wolves in sheep’s 
clothing are an everyday occurrence, and just as 
frecpiently, people unknowingly turn their backs on 
their best friends. 



Friends and enemies, 
like “blessings,” some- 
times come in disguise. 
But even without any 
disguise, our batting av- 
erage has not been very 
good in identifying ei- 
ther. We don’t always 
recognize our parents or 
our teachers or our religious leaders in their true light. 
And at the same time, we allow enemies in the most 
flimsy disguises to infiltrate our ranks and rob us of our 
blessings without even realizing that they are being 
lost. “Who is my enemy” is a timely cpiestion. To think 
about it may sharpen our skills in the processes of 
identification. Another story may help us to see some 
of the answers more clearly. 

One of the most instructive stories of any age is the 
story of Mark Anthony, the friend of Julius Caesar. 
Just after a group of thirty-eight conspirators had 
assassinated Caesar with the intention of taking over 
the government of the Roman Empire, Mark Anthony 
came on the scene and by an effective argument at 
the funeral of Caesar, started the ball rolling away 
from the conspirators. Then Anthony and Octavius 
Caesar organized their forces and began a long, fierce 
struggle for power. 

Plutarch, the great Greek moralist and historian 
who lived contemporaneously with Anthony, tells how 
Anthony, armed with his convincing speech, his logic, 
his courage, and his ability to lead men, took the 
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world away from the conspirators. Anthony went 
from one success to another to become perhaps, the 
world's most illustrious and powerful man of his 
time. He overcame every difficulty. He endured the 
most arduous marches; he lived for lon^ periods on 
rations of insects and the bark of trees. He shared 
these most extreme hardships with his men with 
wondrous good cheer. He gained the unquestioned 
loyalty and de\^otion of his soldiers, who were willing 
to follow him in every enterprise. 

But when the power of Anthony seemed secure and 
further need for struggle appeared to be unnecessary, 
Anthony became idle. He fell in lov^e with the be- 
witching Queen Cleopatra of Egypt and became a 
victim of the soft luxury and perfumed elegance of 
the Egyptian court. His great mind became clouded 
with the fumes of wine. He lost interest in the proc- 
ess that had brought about his success. He became 
what Plutarch calls “a fishing rod general," and 
Shakespeare says he was transformed into a “strum- 
pet’s fool." 

Like so many others have done since, Anthony 
abandoned his better self. It was not long, therefore, 
before he began losing his power. His prestige began 
to slip; his winning personality went into an eclipse; 
and his ability to perform began a swift decline. He 
lost his sense of morality and responsibility. He lost 
the loyalty of his men, the admiration of the people, 
and the support of Octavius. The magnificent accom- 
plishment of Anthony was reduced to rubble. Finally 
Octavius sent soldiers 
to Egypt to take An- 
thony into custody. 

Anthony avoided ar- 
rest by seeking death 
on his own sword. 

And while he lay 
dying, he recounted 
to Cleopatra the stim- 
ulating idea that 
there had been no 
power in the world sufficient to overthrow him except 
his own. Anthony had been undone by himself. He 
said, “Only Anthony could conquer Anthony.” 

Everything in the world that Anthony desired, he 
had held firmly in his own hands. There existed no 
earthly power sufficient to take it from him, except 
his own. The opposition of the conspirators only 
made him more determined; the stimulating challenge 



of difficulties called forth his greatest effort; the 
deserts and mountains which he conquered made him 
stronger. His problems actually increased his abilities. 
But when he “turned aside from glory's way,” and 
set himself against his own best interests, there was 
no power that could save him. He deliberately laid 
himself in the dust. Of his own accord, he “madly 
threw a world 
away.” 

How striking 
is the parallel 
with what might 
be our own sit- 
uation. Many 
people at this in- 
stant have every 
blessing within their easy reach, but they are de- 
liberately throwing them all away, ineluding the 
celestial kingdom and all that goes with it, God has 
given us power over our own welfare. If we fail, 
it will be because, like Anthony, we have destroyed 
ourselves. 

Aristotle recited to Alexander the Great an im- 
portant truth with which we should be familiar. He 
said, “The greatest enemy that ever confronts an army 
is never in the ranks of the foe, but always in your own 
camp.” This is not only one of the most important 
truths but is also one of the hardest to learn. It is 
very difficult to protect ourselves against ourselves. 
This applies to individuals, churches, armies, and 
nations. 

For example, who is the greatest enemy of a democ- 
racy? It is not Russia nor China. The greatest 
enemy of a democracy is weakness and sin within. 
Who was it that sold America's atomic secrets? Who 
is it that causes strikes, bitterness, distrust? If Amer- 
ica is overthrown, who will be responsible? The 
great civilizations of the Jaredites and the Nephites 
destroyed themselves, just as did Anthony. 

Or who is the greatest enemy of the Church? No 
possible power “outside” the Church can stop its 
progress. The only people who can hold back our 
part of the work of the Lord are ourselves. As early 
as 1834, the Lord said that “were it not for the trans- 
gressions of my people . . . they might have been 
redeemed even now.” (D & C 105:2.) 

Sometimes we destroy ourselves over the most 
trivial things. Anthony’s fall started with his idle- 
ness and the evil attraction of an Egyptian queen. 
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Others throw their blessings away with no better should “love our enemies” is because they tend to 

excuse. Faith is lost because of idleness, sloth, and point out our faults and sting us into activity. At 

sin on the inside. ■ least they keep us on our toes, whereas our “friends 

The Prophet Joseph Smith was less fearful of the sometimes lull us into the sin of self-delusion where 

acts of the mob than he was of those who might disaster lurks, Carlyle says that “the greatest fault 

prove to be traitors among his own people. One of is to be conscious of none.” Almost more than 

Joseph Smith’s own counselors, William Law, assisted anything else, we need to be able to analyze and 

in betraying him into the hands of his enemies, and criticize and look objectively at ourselves, 

on June 12, 1844, Constable David Bettisworth of The Lord has indicated the great joy that will be 

Carthage arrived in Nauvoo with warrants for the ours if we bring one soul unto him. Isn’t it logical 

arrest of Joseph and Hyrum which finally resulted in to believe that the pain will be in proportion if we 

their deaths. These warrants were issued upon com- lose one soul through our negligence or mislead one 

plaints sworn by Francis M. Higbee, who had been soul through our bad example? The Lord says, 

a member of the Church. . . wo to him by whom this offense cometh.” (D & C 

Enemies in our own camp have always been the 54:5.) 
biggest problem in the Church. President McKay Our own weakness or lack of integrity or inferior 

has said, “The Church is seldom, if ever, injured by leadership may prove a more effective stumbling 

the persecution of ignorant or misinformed or mali- block to others than any deliberate opposition that 

cious enemies, A far greater hindrance to its prog- could be given, and if we are not conscious of our 

ress comes from faultfinders, commandment-breakers, problems, our offenses may grow larger and more 

and shirkers inside the Church.” numerous. We should make sure that the work of 

We need to identify the present enemies df the the Lord will not be cut down from within, by us. 
Church if we are going to do any- We might apply this question of 

thing about our problems. Who is ^ “Who is my enemy” to ourselves per- 

stopping the progress of the various sonally. Who is it that keeps me ig- 

wards and stakes? Who is responsi- ^ ^ ^ ZM norant and poor and unsuccessful? 

ble for blessings being lost by a large How can we fail to be impressed with 

number of inactive members? Who tremendous idea that the Lord 

is responsible for the unpaid tithing 1 P I has placed before us every blessing 

and the undone ward teaching? There "friends” sometimes lull us opportunity in time and for eter- 

can only be one answer. The diffi- into the sin of self-delusion. nity. The celestial kingdom for our- 

culty lies with members of the selves and our neighbors is within our 

Church, both those who fail to lead and those who reach. There is no power in the world sufficient 
fail to follow. to keep us from those blessings, except ourselves. 

The Lord will not hold us guiltless. He has said “Only Anthony can conquer Anthony.” Even Satan 

that all men must be “left without excuse.” (See D & C himself cannot force us to do wrong against our will. 

88:82.) And that applies to those who fail to hear We are responsible for our own actions. The sinner 

and even more particularly to those who fail to teach. brings about his own condemnation. The “sloth” loses 

Leaders must bear the prospective condemnation of the blessings of the work which he fails to perform. 

Paul who said, “Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” If we truly believe what we say we believe, then 

It is so easy to fall a victim of that serious weak- some of us would not do as we do. For if we lose 

ness of human nature wherein we tend to “justify the celestial kingdom, it will be only because we 

ourselves” in the things we do, whether good or bad. ourselves have “turned aside from glory’s way” and 

We pass very lightly over our own shortcomings. We deliberately thrown our blessings out the window, 

have a most serious blind spot which prevents us for there is no power in the world than can stop 

from seeing our own weaknesses. One reason we our eternal exaltation and happiness, except our own. 



HOLIDAY 
by Ethel Jacobson 

The sea was sapphire, dazzling at noon, But the shining sea was no bluer than I— 

And indigo under the August moon. Till I saw you smile, till I heard you sigh; 

The air was fragrant with bright-hued flowers, For a holiday’s wasted with no one to share . . . 

And laughter and music filled magic hours. But it can be heaven for two who care! 
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(Abo'ye) Castle in Wewelsburg, Germany, secne of 1957 
East German Mission Youth Conferenee, ( Below ) 
Form Ills in aetion. 





Young women of East German Mission attired in formals sent by 
Bonneville Monument Park Stake. 



“WHO SHARES HERSELF” 

htj Marha C. Josephson 
Associate Managing Editor 



To most young women the first formal is an event— 
to the young women of the East German Mission it 
was more than that, for the evening dresses cemented 
the bridge of sisterhood between the East German 
Mission* and the Bonneville and Monument Park 
stakes of Salt Lake City. 

The occasion was the MIA youth conference of the 
East German Mission to which flocked Berliners from 
the East as well as the West Zone, and from “behind 
the iron curtain.” Two balls were scheduled for the 
gala conference at which the girls appeared, many 
of them for the first time, in formal dress. 

To Sister Belle Oswald, president of Bonneville 
Stake, came letters following the youth conference. 
One signed by the East German Mission MIA super- 
^'isors said in part, “At our dance the girls expressed 
their wish to say thanks in a personal way. We didn’t 
have too much time to do this, so all the girls didn’t 
have the opportunity to write a note. If you could 
have seen the girls as they enjoyed themselves (most 
of them in their FIRST formals) you would know 
that they sincerely mean what they’ve written.” 

Herold L. Gregory, then president of the East Ger- 
man Mission, wrote, “I am also attending the youth 
conference at Wewelsburg. ... I think the young 
ladies all look very nice, and we feel it was a very 
friendly gesture on your part. 

“May the Lord bless you.” 

Sister Mary Ethel Gregory, mission mother, wrote: 
“Most of the dresses fit perfectly, and I think it will 
please you to know that you have made many, many 
young hearts glad.” 

The letters from the girls are poignant. Some were 
written in German, others in quaint and expressive 
English. All bespeak gratitude for the generosity 
of the American sisters. 

*Xow the North German Mission. 



Some excerpts follow: 

. I was pleasantly surprised when I became your 
dress. It is my first formal and I am glad to have 
such a pretty dress. 

“At this time I am on a youth conference in a village 
named Wewelsburg. We live in a real castle. It 
was buildt in the 16th year hundert. It is surrounded 
from fields, meadows, and large woods. It is a won- 
derful youth conference and we have much joy. . . .” 
“Just I will give you a few words about me. I go 
to a High School in Rendsburg and Fm in the ninth 
grade. I’m fourteen years old, I was baptized in 
the sev^enteenth of July this year.” 

“It is the first time that I write an English letter. 
But I try to finish the letter on a good way. I was 
very happy when I got the dress. It hadn’t gotten 
every one such a fine dress as I. I am 17 years old.” 
“Because I am in the process of dedicating this 
wonderful ball dress, I would like to express my 
gratitude and thanks.” 

“My very dearest sister: Fm awfully glad to have 
got this dress; it’s my first "big’ dancing dress— it’s just 
a fulfilled dream. . . . Fm 17 years old and living in 
North Germany. We are not many Latter-day Saints 
in my home town, so Fm very glad to be here.” 

And so the letters continued; all girls expressing 
gratitude for the thoughtfulness and generosity of 
their American sisters— thirty-two letters— thirty-two 
cables on which a bridge of love and understanding 
could be erected— thirty-two heartbeats of gratitude. 

The genuine appreciation from these East German 
girls’ letters carry to their American sisters some little 
knowledge of what the German sisters across the 
ocean are experiencing. From this knowledge grati- 
tude must also spring in American hearts for the 
plenty which they enjoy and which they may in turn 
share. 
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by John M. Goddard 
Explorer, Adventurer 







Popocatepetl, 

Aztec for "‘Smoking 
Mountain,” lies 
about forty miles 
southeast of Mexico City, 
The 17,784 foot volcano 
still active, is the highest 
juountain in North 
America. 



One of the most mem- 
orable adventures of my 
life occurred in Mexico 
when I was twenty-one 
years old. My father, P, 
L. (Jack) Goddard, with 
whom I have shared in- 
numerable fascinating ex- 
periences, and I were 
about to embark on an ex- 
pedition through Mexico, 
Yucatan, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua, and had been 
accompanied as far as Mex- 
ico City by my mother— 



Throuffhout the thrilling history of human achievement, 
the drive for adventure has activated men to traverse un- 
charted oceans, to explore strange lands, to delve into the 
mysteries of the universe, and -strife continually to penetrate 
the veil of the unknown in all fields of endeavors. 



a wonderfully understand- 
ing woman who, with almost saintly patience and toler- 
ance, had resigned herself to having her only son 
follow a somewhat precarious career in exploration. 

From the moment we arrived by train at the color- 



The discovery of America teas achieved because of the 
resolutely adventurous spirit of one man, Christopher Colum- 
bus, who boldly faced dangers and hardships to prove his 
revolutionary theories. 

In the mid-twentieth century, the ambitions of many youths 
to become pilots, detectives, or deep-sea divers, seldom find 
fulfilment. I feel particularly fortunate, therefore, in being 
able to realize my boyhood aspirations of becoming a pro- 
fessional explorer-not only satisfying my adventuresome soul, 
hut contributing, I hope, to a broader scientific knowledge, 
and perhaps an increased appreciation of the strange world 
about us. 



fill metropolis, my mind was seething with plans for 
an ascent up Popocatepetl, the fabulous "Smoking 
VIountain” which has figured so prominently in Mexi- 
can history and legend, and which is numbered 
among the highest peaks on the earth— with an alti- 
tude of almost eighteen thousand feet. 

Upon getting settled in a picturesque hotel in the 
heart of the sprawling city, I made inquiries about 
what procedure was necessary to make the venture. 
Each query elicited the same response from the na- 
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tive guides; namely, that I should see one ‘‘Senor Leo 
AdcAllister,” the founder and htjnorary president of 
the Mexican Explorers Club. Upon arriving, we were 
met by a Mexican boy. I explained our mission as 
best I could in my high school Spanish, whereupon 
he shook his head and informed us that “the boss” 
was out of the city on business and wouldn’t return 
for several weeks. I related the details concerning 
my outing to him. When I had finished, he launched 
into a vehement tirade against such a foolhardy un- 
dertaking, From what he told me, I gathered that 
March was the last month in the year that any 
respectable climber would let himself be found any- 
where near “Popo.” He branded any such enterprise 
as completely out of the question. He painted a 
frightful picture of the dangers I would encounter 
should I attempt the climb. In short, he tried in 
every way to discourage me— concluding with the 
grim fact that a great many people had been killed 
climbing “Popo” since the days of the Spanish 
conquistadores. 

But firmly believing I could conquer the mountain, 
this harangue only served as a goad to whet my 
desire. 

After failing to secure the services of a professional 
guide in the city, my parents and I rented an ancient 
“taxi” and set out for the closest village to the vol- 
cano, Amecameca, some forty miles from Mexico City, 
This sleepy little Aztec town is the “last outpost” of 
civilization for climbing parties, and I was able to 
hire a little peon— one Juarez Vicente— as my “gw in.” 
For fifty pesos (ten dollars American currency) he 
agreed to defy with me the hazards of an “out of 
season” ascent up the precipitous slopes of the great 
mountain. We purchased a few items of food to 
sustain us during the outing, and rented two ice axes 
and two pairs of crampons. This was the extent of 
our equipment and since that time I have become 
increasingly aware of the need for thtjrough prepara- 
tion before launching any exploration! Crampons 
are somewhat like ice skates, but instead of having 
blades they are fitted with inch-long spikes— four on 
the sole of the boot and two on the heel. Without 
crampons, it would be impossible to scale “Popo,” 
because the last three thousand feet consists of hard, 
smooth ice instead of snow. Scrambling up a sheet 
of ice as smooth and steep as a tin roof would culmi- 
nate in certain disaster without such ec^uipment. 

After Juarez said farewell to his family, we all 
piled into the “old hack” and set out towards the 
towering volcano. Some years before, a local pulp 
company had constructed a dirt road from Amecameca 
to the beaij tiful pine forests surrounding the base of 
the mountain. This proved a considerable help as 
this part of the trip would normally necessitate a 



rigorous horseback ride. But even so, the road was 
deeply rutted, and our progress was slow. 

The horizon ahead was dominated by two massive 
mountains— one on the right of us, Popocatepetl, and 
one on the left, Ixtacihuatl or “The Lady in White” 
(commonly referred to as “The Sleeping Lady”). Aztec 
legend says that Popocatepetl and Ixtacihuatl were 
at one time living lovers who, having displeased the 
gods, were transformed into volcanos. After under- 
going this metamorphosis, the woman died, but the 
man was doomed to live on and gaze on the dead 
form of his beloved forever. At times, in his deep 
grief, he trembles and moans while tears of fire 
course down his furrowed cheek. 

We drove on, climbing higher and higher. The 
atmosphere was filled with the fresh scent of pine and 
fir as we penetrated deep into the forest. We stopped 
for a few moments by a sparkling stream, rushing 
headlong from the heights above. After replenishing 
the radiator and refreshing ourselves, we continued. 
We finally arrived at the end of the road; and after 
a few words of fond farewell to my resigned parents, 
Juarez and I set off along a faint game trail. Follow- 
ing it for a mile or so, we came upon a dilapidated 
old shack used by woodchoppers. It was dusk by 
the time we reached the hut, where we proceeded to 
cut some wood and cook our dinner of tortillas, grape 
juice, and frijoles. Juarez did not speak a word of 
English, and my Spanish was far from fluent; so we 
retired as soon as we had eaten, and spread out on 
the cold dirt floor. 

As the night wore on and I lay in my sleeping bag, 
my mind was filled with the stories I had heard of 
how infested this region was with bandits. I was 
thinking how wise I was in leaving my wallet, ring, 
and watch with my parents, when I heard some hea\y 
footsteps outside. Instantly I was fully awake, every 
nerve in my body alert. I fumbled for the Luger I 
had brought for protection, and finding it, slammed 
a shell into the chamber and tensely waited as the 
sounds drew nearer. Through the soiled burlap 
curtain hanging over the entrance, I could see the 
lustrous ball of the moon rising in the east. Though 
I had retired fully clothed, I shivered in the chill 
atmosphere of the cabin. I was tempted to spring 
out and surprise whatever was responsible for the 
noise, but decided to first awaken Juarez, who was 
snoring blissfully in one corner of the hovel. 

I quickly disentangled myself from the kapok bag 
and tiptoed across the bare dirt floor to his sleeping 
form. I shook him gently. As he became conscious 
of me bending over him, I whispered “O/ga.^” (listen). 
At this point the sounds were just outside the door. 
We both stood up just as a hulking form blotted out 
the moonlight filtering through the burlap. I pushed 
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the safety catch off my gun and prepared for the 
worst. The curtain was rudely thrown aside with 
a quick flourish and there— in the bright gleam of 
moonlight— was revealed the horned head and beefy 
shoulders of a wild steer! I couldn't help feeling very 
foolish when I discovered that my bandits had mate- 
rialized into a curious ox, who, after sniffing loudly 
in our direction suddenly whirled around and sped 
off into the forest. I grinned sheepishly at Juarez 
and jumped back into bed with his chuckles ringing 
in my ears. 

After a few hours of fitful sleep, I heard him stirring 
in his corner and knew it was time to get underway. 
We prepared a hurried breakfast of tacos, soup, and 
chocolate— eating sparingly as the strain on our bodies 
would be great enough without weakening our sys- 
tems with a heavy breakfast— and set out through the 
forest. The moon was almost directly overhead and 
shone down on us with such luminousity that a 
newspaper could have been read in its light. Ahead 
and above! us towered the monstrous volcano we 
hope to scale. The snow-topped peak gleamed 
coldly beautiful like a gigantic mass of smoldering 
phosphorous. I asked Juarez what time it was, and 
he replied, “possible two in the morning." I won- 
dered why it was necessary to rise so early, but I 
learned later that clouds and mists obscure the peak 
from noon on— thus the early start. 

We hiked about two 
miles through a fra- 
grant pine forest before 
arriving at the moun- 
tain's ash-covered base. 
It was bitterly cold, 
and a chilling breeze 
added to our discom- 
fort. Already I was hav- 
ing difficulty breathing 
and was feeling woozy 
from the effects of the 
altitude. 

I began feeling I 
was licked already, but 
something within me 
would not let me turn 
back or rest; and I 
continued trudging up 
the steep slope, with 
Juarez directing the 
way. Many climbers 
are thwarted in their 
attempt to ascend 
'"Popo" by the deep 
blanket of ash that 
covers the lower 



slopes. Often we sank to our knees in the fine 
powder, making our ascent a nightmarish ordeal. 
The breeze whipped cinders into our faces and 
filled our nostrils with dust. We plodded on and 
reached a huge mass of volcanic rock which Juarez 
informed me was called Las Cruces by the natives. 
We didn't stop to rest because of the stinging wind, 
but looking up, it seemed an endless climb to the 
top. The distance to the snow line seemed miles, 
and covering it proved to be one of the most exhaust- 
ing ordeals I have ever experienced. With every 
step, our feet sank out of sight in the dust and 
ashes. Sometimes we floundered on our hands and 
knees as the whole mountainside seemed to come 
loose and start sliding down. For every foot we 
gained, it seemed that five steps had to be taken. 

At last we reached the snow line and sat down 
to rest and don our crampons. We were approxi- 
mately sixteen thousand feet up, and as we observed 
our surroundings, the first faint rays of the sun began 
to streak the horizon. It was an inspiring sight to 
watch a sunrise from such a unique vantage point. I 
shall never forget that view of “The Sleeping Lady’" 
as the sun’s rays transformed her into a lifelike figure. 
I watched the few lights of Amecameca and the little 
city of Puebla blink out far off in the distance below 
us. I could barely make out the lights of Mexico 
City, seemingly suspended on the western horizon. 

As it grew lighter, I looked up at the tremendous 
mass of snow and ice stretching up and ever upward— 
seemingly to infinity— and wondered if I could pos- 
sibly make it all the way to the top. My heart 
pounded so violently it shook my whole body, and 
it seemed impossible to draw in enough air to ease 
my tortured lungs. 

As we rested, the thought passed through my mind 
that we were truly a pair of odd-looking mountain 
climbers. I had on a pair of Levi's, a lumberman's 
shirt, and an old wool sport coat. Juarez' “get-up" 
was even more curious— a battered sombrero tied to 
his head with a strip of cloth, a homemade cotton 
shirt and pants, with a padded jacket to keep him 
warm. On his feet were sandals like none I have 
ever seen. He had cut them from a discarded auto- 
mobile tire, and had embellished them with leggings 
of cloth to keep his feet warm and protected. He was 
only about five feet tall and looked more like a young 
muchacho than a thirty-five-year-old father of six 
children. Throughout the climb, he displayed re- 
markable stamina and endurance— a living testament 
to the Word of Wisdom, for he neither drank nor 
smoked. 

After briefly pausing to gather strength, we tackled 
the frozen waste ahead. As the sun rose higher, the 
ice glare almost blinded (Continued on page 606 ) 
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Those who magnify their callings in the Melchize- 
dek Priesthood are promised exaltation in the highest 
heaven of the celestial world. Conse(|uently, it is 
and should be of transcendent importance to every 
priesthood bearer: 

1. To know what his calling is; 

2. To have a clear understanding of the powers, 
privileges, duties, and responsibilities that go with 
that calling; and 

3. To know how, in actual practice, to go about 
magnifying the particular calling involved. 

To gain a clear understanding of what it means 
to magnify a calling in the priesthood, with the con- 
sec^uent inheritance of the fulness of the Fathers 
kingdom, we must remember what the priesthood is 
and what blessings flow from its righteous use. 

ISature of Priesthood 

Priesthood is the power and authority of God dele- 
gated to man on earth, to act in all things for the 
salvation of man. The greatest blessing flowing from 
righteous use of the priesthood is named in the reve- 
lation outlining the oath and covenant of the priest- 
hood. 

“For whoso is faithful unto the obtaining these two 
priesthoods of which I have spoken,” the Lord says, 
“and the magnifying their calling, are sanctified by 
the Spirit untc) the renewing of their bodies. 

“They become the sons of Moses and of Aaron and 
the seed of Abraham, and the church and kingdom, 
and the elect of God. 

“And also all they who receive this priesthood re- 
ceive me, saith the Lord; 

“For he that receiveth my servants receiveth me; 

“And he that receiveth me receiveth my Father; 

“And he that receiveth my Father receiveth my 



Father’s kingdom; therefore all that my Father hath 
shall be given unto him. 

“And this is according to the oath and covenant 
which belongeth to the priesthood. 

“Therefore, all those who receive the priesthood, 
receive this oath and covenant of my Father, which 
he cannot break, neither can it be moved. 

“But whoso breaketh this covenant after he hath 
received it, and altogether turneth therefnAn, shall 
not have forgiveness of sins in this world nor in the 
world to come.” (D & C 84:33-41, Italics added.) 

All that the Father hath is eternal life, exaltation, 
or godhood. Accordingly, when any man has the 
Melchizedek Priesthood conferred upon him, and 
when he is ordained to an office in that priesthood, 
by that course he enters into a covenant with the 
Lord. That covenant is a contractual agreement in 
which man promises to magnify his calling in the 
priesthood and in which the Lord swears with an 
oath that in such event he will give man eternal life 
in his Father’s kingdom. To work out his salvation 
and exaltation in the celestial world man, hence, 
must devote his talents, strength, and means to mag- 
nifying the particular calling he receives in the Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood. 

Callings in the Priesthood 

What are callings in the priesthood? They are 
assignments, offices, or positions; they are callings 
to perform certain ministerial service. It is common 
to speak of ordained callings and of administrative 
callings. The ordained callings in the Melchizedek 
Priesthood are elder, seventy, high priest, patriarch, 
and apostle. Examples of administrative callings are 
c^uorum presidents, stake presidents, high councilmen, 
and positions on stake or quorum committees. 
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What course must be followed to magnify a calling? 

First, one must learn the duties that go with the 
calling. Then he must step forth — courageously, 
affirmatively, with devotion and self-sacrifice ~ and 
do the work involved. To magnify something is to 
enlarge it, to build it up in importance, to make it 
great and important in the scheme of things. An 
elder magnifies his ordained calling as an elder by 
learning the duties of his office and doing them; an 
elders president magnifies his administrative calling 
by following the program of the Church in running 
the affairs of his quorum. 

Now, since priesthood in its nature is the power 
and authority to minister for the salvation of someone 
else, it follows that those holding various callings 
are given assignments tt) minister for the salvation 
of their brethren, or for our Father’s other children. 

Let us look at the calling to serve as the president 
of an elders quorum. The president is appcnnted 
to sit in council with his brethren, to teach them 
their duties, to see that the full blessings of the priest- 
hood flow to every quorum member, to lead his 
fellow elders to eternal life in the kingdom of God. 

Suppose then that there are members of that c{uo- 
rum who do not put first in their lives the things of 
God’s kingdom, who are not pressing forward along 
the straight and narrow path with that steadfastness 
which will enable them to endure to the end and 
gain all that the Father hath. If such is the case, 
then it is the calling of those who preside in the 
quorum to lead their lost and straying sheep back 
into the security of the sheepfold. 

Oh jectives of Reactivation Program 

The objectives of this great program of priesthood 
reactivation are; 



1. To get a Church assignment for every inactive 
brother; 

2. To lead him carefully and wisely along the path 
of temporal and spiritual progression; 

3. To get him and his family sealed in the temple 
as a prerequisite to the continuation of the family unit 
in eternity; and 

4. To direct his course to the final inheritance of 
eternal life in the mansions hereafter. 

Priesthood reactivation procedures follow this out- 
line: 

1. Get the facts about all members of the quorum. 
Make the annual confidential visits and learn all pos- 
sible about the state of personal righteousness of 
each member. Have the Fact Finding and Reporting 
Committee make out the White Cards and the Re- 
capitulation Sheets. 

2. Study these Recapitulation Sheets; get a good 
picture of each brother’s activity (or lack of it) in 
mind and then sit down with his bishop; see if some- 
thing can be arranged which will result in the man 
receiving a Church assignment. Perhaps in the 
course of a few weeks the bishop can find an appro- 
priate position for him to fill. 

3. Those, who do not get a working assignment 
from the bishop should be induced to begin to render 
service on quorum projects. 

4. If there are those who have strayed so far that 
they do not respond to invitations to serve in the 
ward or the (piorum, then the provisions of the 
Personal Missionary Approach apply. An active mem- 
ber of the quorum is assigned to work with each 
inactive brother. This work is done (|uietly, wisely, 
carefully, through social, fraternal, business, or cither 
channels, with a view of mellowing the individual 
and rekindling the spark of {Continued on page 618) 
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The ability to inspire is probably the most impor- 
tant characteristic of a good teacher. He is inspiring 
because the subject is important to him; it has vitality. 
He is inspiring because of his enthusiasm and his 
sincerity. He kindles lights in each student, lights of 
wonder and desire and understanding. He makes 
the students want to know more. He shows them the 
greatness of what they already know. 

This is a little like eating a meal. There is a point 
at which we are par- 
tially filled, but we 
would enjoy a little 
more. Our appetites 
have been a little more 
whetted, but they have 
not been satisfied. So it 
is with a wise teacher: 
he does not merely tell 
how important and satis- 
fying his menu is; he provides nourishment to his 
students, but leaves them a little hungry. 

We frecpently hear a teacher extolled for his pa- 
tience. Every successful teacher is patient — patient 
to try and try again to reach an objective; patient with 
growth, with individual differences; patient enough 
to encourage persistence. But truly great teachers 
are impatient, also. Certainly no great teacher 



would have patience with mediocrity, laziness, pro- 
crastination, sloppiness, or with work finished but 
not well done. The master teacher not only makes 
learning fun, exciting, and exhilarating; he makes 
the final touch — the highest degree of perfection 
attainable by a student — the most satisfying of all. 
He advocates growth and encourages pride in excel- 
lence. He re<|uires each student to extend himself 
to do his very best. He teaches satisfaction of achieve- 
ment but he also teaches 
the joy of doing the best 
that can be done. He 
whose inspiration is 
greatest is impatient 
with anything less than 
completion plus the 
highest degree of per- 
fection possible. 

The really good teach- 
er is both learned and unlearned. It is true that 
the teacher must have background rich in experience 
and facts, that he must know his students as well as 
his subject. But is it not equally true that he must 
be humbly conscious of his own need to learn? Is it 
not also true that he must exhibit the ‘^process of 
learning'' as well as his learning? In order to inspire 
growth, he must be the living example — he must be 



My rainbow lured me higher still; 

I climbed and felt the climber's thrill. 
My rainbow fled to the mountaintop; 

I climbed, I would not, could not stop— 
Thank. God, I said, for my rainbow. 

—George H. Brimhall 
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growing with his students. The really good teacher, 
then, has both a wealthy and a hungry vision; he has 
a good supply, but he still wants more. He imparts 
love of learning because he is learned but still learn- 
ing; he inspires growth and scholarship because he 
is growing. 

The most loved teacher is one who loves his stu- 
dents and understands them. He makes students feel 
their worth; he makes the learning situation dignified 
by seeing to it that all people are respected. In 
order to do this he must lead gently and sympatheti- 
cally. He is more like a shepherd than a reformer, 
more like a companion than a director. He loves to 
see growth in ideas and attitudes and habits. He 
teaches his students that all people are to be equally 
respected, but that all ideas, attitudes, and habits 



by Albert L, Payne 

Associate Director, LDS Institute 
of Religion 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



are not of equal value. The ideas he presents are 
therefore presented simply, that they may be under- 
stood and carried away like a treasure. Students are 
taught to weigh and evaluate ideas and are given 
practice discriminating between them. This is the 
last and greatest area of his inspiration. Now the 
student feels the love of the teacher and sees the love 
of the teacher for development and growth. The 
student feels his own worth; he begins to feel the 
power that is within him; he knows the joy of exer- 
cising this power for himself. 

The truly good teacher inspires students with the 
vitality of his subject, with the joy of learning, with 
the satisfaction which comes from doing one's very 
best. These things are not achieved easily or (juickly. 
Too often in the Church, teachers have looked upon 
themselves as reformers, or as disciplinarians, or as 
dispensers of factual material. Each of these may 
have its proper place in teaching but these are not 
the teacher’s primary function. The deep influence 
of a great and inspiring teacher, whose general ap- 
proach to knowledge and life can be a practical guide, 
goes far beyond the recitation. The truly good teach- 
er imparts more than the course material, A wise 
teacher once wrote: '‘It is my business to start hares, 
not catch them.” The good teacher helps students 
to begin a great adven- ( Continued on page 602 ) 
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In preparation for the next visit of 
the ward teachers, it is hoped that 
each family will read, as a part of 
their family hour, this stirring arti- 
cle. It is one of a series in which 
General Authorities, in cooperation 
with the Presiding Bishopric, discuss 
the monthly ward teaching topics. 



Our civilization rests upon three pillars— the home, 
the school, and the church. Of these, the home is the 
most important, for it produces those qualities in 
people that most decisively determine their social, 
cultural, and spiritual development. 

Today the home is under attack. Insidious forces 
are at work to undermine and weaken its influence. 
Thousands of parents are being awakened— sometimes 
tragically and too late— to the fact that there is no 
substitute for a good home. 

Man\' parents have robbed their children of the 
right to a fair opportunity in preparing for the struggle 
of life. These parents have also robbed themselves 
of the great joy and peace that can come to those 
who have sons and daughters. 

The Latter-day Saint home is a Christian heritage. 
That heritage has nurtured the ideals of the home 
as a divine institution. Its preservation is a solemn 
obligati()n resting upon parents and children alike. 
It is the seed plot of virtue and integrity. 

We know very little about the Savior’s early life. 
History is silent about the influences and conditions 
surrounding the home provided by Joseph and Mary, 
except that Jesus was the eldest of five brothers and 
two sisters. His home life must have been congenial 
to his divine nature for he “grew, and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon him,” and he “increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” (Luke 2:40, 52.) 
Mary was divinely chosen before Jesus was born, and 
her fitness for the high calling of motherhood surely 
can be taken for granted. 

It is not difficult to picture that home with Mary as 
the homemaker, preparing the meals, keeping the 
simple house in order, nursing the children through 
all the ailments of childhood, and counseling with her 
husband, Joseph, the carpenter, who no doubt taught 
his sons his trade and impressed upon them the vir- 
tues of hard work and the dignity of manual labor. 

We may conclude from the Savior’s knowledge of 
the scriptures that Mary and Joseph implanted firmly 
in the minds of their children the stories and teach- 
ings from the word of God. The parents belonged to 
a scripture-reading people. The Old Testament, all 
of which was available to Mary and Joseph, supplied 
a firm basis for morality. The scriptures, ancient and 
modern, when read in the home, are a safeguard 
against infidelity and skepticism. They inspire men 
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and women with an abiding faith in God to sustain 
them through the journey of life. 

The conquest of poverty and the economic well- 
being of the family begin in the home. There is no 
grander spectacle than that of a young man and 
woman joining hands in holy wedlock, earnestly fac- 
ing the battle of life, building a home, providing the 
ordinary comforts, and organizing their efforts to- 
wards the goal set ahead. To them belong the fruits 
of victory and success. Frugality is their watchword. 

The problem of income and outgo is always a chal- 
lenge. The proper and successful management of the 
home eventually becomes the responsibility of tlie 
entire family. Co-operation and careful planning are 
desirable and necessary. “Extravagance lengthens 
the hours,” said Calvin Coolidge, “and diminishes the 
rewards of labor.” 

Events during the past few decades have moved 
along with marvelous rapidity. It has been an age 
of reckless spending. We have been buying luxuries 
and comforts as never before. There are those who 
are trying desperately to outflaunt their neighbors and 
friends regardless of the means at their disposal. The 
passion for display and pleasure threatens the home, 
disrupts family ties, and casts aside the fundamental 
virtues of honesty, thrift, and industry. 

Thrift is one of the outstanding needs of the Ameri- 
can home. It provides for the future and protects the 
family or the individual against emergencies that may 
prove disastrous and overwhelming. A program of 
thrift and industry will inspire confidence, create initia- 
tive, and will, most surely, develop character. Thrift 
is essential to our financial and economic well-being. 

The home is not only the unit of civilized society; 
it is also the heart of civilization. As the oldest in- 
stitution in the world, it has provided the framework 
for all human governments. The family is the product 
of the home. From a deep sense of family obligation 
come the strongest incentives for welldoing, honesty, 
sobriety, and good conduct. But in these modern 
times in which we live family life is deteriorating, 
and marital antagonisms are increasing. The sanctity 
of the marriage covenant is being discounted and 
ignored. In many places the religious background 
has entirely disappeared, and marriage vows are made 
thoughtlessly and irreverently. The results are ap- 
parent in the divorce courts and in broken homes, 
disrupted families, undisciplined children, disap- 



pointed parents, and in manifestations of criminality 
which are so widespread and flagrant. 

What is the answer to a condition so threatening 
and disheartening? Is it not a home life centered 
around spiritual ideals and standards, such as that 
established by the pioneers who made settlements in 
the “midst of the Rocky Mountains” and who laid 
the foundation for growth and stability? A spiritual 
concept of the family must be restored with the father 
as the head of the home. 

It was under conditions of family disintegration 
that Jesus delivered his strong condemnation of di- 
vorce. The marriage union is sacred to him. Hus- 
band and wife belong to each other, and the impli- 
cation of an eternal^ relationship is clear. Both are 
expected to observe the same standards. 

These teachings are basic to our understanding of 
the purp{)se of the home. How can we perpetuate 
that purpose? 

Today the world is growing increasingly complex. 
Changes are rapid and far-reaching. Highly techni- 
cal methods of communication in some respects are 
complicating the communication in the home. Tele- 
vision, radio, and the movies are competing for the 
attention of the youth. In the face of such compe- 
tition it is sometimes difficult to keep the simple rela- 
tionships open in the family. 

As technical progress continues, the task becomes 
greater. The speed of events, the diversified interests 
and pulls, and the modern distractions on the family, 
even when it is physically together, are creating 
stresses and strains on family unity. 

Children are facing the realistic danger of knowing 
their parents less today {Continued on page 602) 
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MORE VISITS TO WARDS 
NEEDED BY STAKE COMMITTEE 



Senior Members 

HOPES AND FEARS 
MOTIVATE SENIOR MEMBERS 

There are various oppositions that tend to keep 
senior members of the Aaronic Priesthood from being 
active in the Church. Group advisers should tact- 
fully apply strong motivating forces to override these 
oppositions. 

The two general emotional forces that move people 
to action are hope for reward and fear of punishment. 
The Lord assures us that the law of compensation 
is at work in the world. 

“Whatever principle of intelligence we attain unto 
in this life, it will rise with us in the resurrection. 

“And if a person gains more knowledge and intelli- 
gence in this life through his diligence and obedience 
than another, he will have so much the advantage 
in the world to come. 

“There is a law, irrevocably decreed in heaven 
before the foundations of this world, upon which all 
blessings are predicated— 

“And when we obtain any blessing from God, it is 
by obedience to that law upon which it is predicated.” 
(D & C 130:18-21.) 

It is thus apparent that we can’t be cheated. We 
will be rewarded for obedience, and suffering will 
invariably follow our transgressions. This law of 
compensation brought to the conscious attention of 
senior members, will be a great stimulus in helping 
them to be active in the Church, 

Group advisers who make their assigned group 
members aware of the rich rewards and blessings 
that result from obedience to gospel principles, and 
the void and sorrow that come from disobedience 
will reach their objectives. The work of group ad- 
visers is to reveal to men their desires and how to ob- 
tain them; and their fears and how to escape them. 



In a recent survey, we were alarmed to learn that 
43.02 percent of stake committees for Aaronic Priest- 
hood Under 21 averaged fewer than one visit a ward 
a month. In some instances, the average indicated 
that wards were being neglected as long as six 
months. 

We respectfully urge stake committees not visiting, 
on an average, each ward each month, to review this 
part of their assigned responsibilities and to take im- 
mediate action to bring their stakes up to at least 
the minimum number of visits recommended. 

Bishoprics and their ward leaders need this as- 
sistance from the stake committee and the program 
suffers when they are denied such help. 



A young deaccm had been urged by his quorum 
adviser to attend Sacrament meeting as one of the 
requirements for the individual Aaronic Priesthood 
award. The advice was presented in a very effective 
manner. But there was a puzzled look on the dea- 
con’s face. 

When the lecture was ended, the deacon inquired 
of his quorum adviser, “If you had to attend Sacra- 
ment meeting 75 percent of the time as I do, would 
you qualify for the award?” 

The deacon had rarely seen his quorum adviser in 
Sacrament meeting. 

For each young man who asks such a question, 
there may be scores who merely wonder. Quorum 
advisers will find that the right example in leadership 
is infinitely more effective than words alone. 



LOOKING IN ON 
A QUORUM ADVISER 
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Perpetuating the Purpose of the Home 

Home is the abode of man. It is of divine origin 
and iSy therefore^ a sacred institution. The home has 
long been recognized as the foundation of community 
and nation. Through the facilities of the home all 
the virtues of a noble society are preserved. The 
human race is perpetuated; the foundations of char- 
acter are laid; industry is promoted; wealth is 
accumidated; art is cultivated; and religion is main- 
tained. Home training is the factor that determines 
the future of most men. In homes where high ideals 
are maintained, parents and not teachers lay the 
foundation of character, the principles of thrift, and 
faith in God in the hearts of their children. 

Present civilization is a proditct of the home, the 
school, and the Church. Of these three agencies the 
home is by far the most important. McCidloch in 
his book, ‘'Home the Savior of Civilization^ has this 
to say, ‘‘Of all the factors that enter into the environ- 
ment of a child, or of anyone else for that matter, the 
home is by far the most powerful, so much so, that 
one may say that home either makes or mars char- 
acter. The child from the day of his birth, for at 
least twelve years, is so dominated by the influences 
of the home, whether good or evil, that he is ab- 
solutely helpless to resist them.'' A definite re. 9 p 0 n.sf- 
bility rests upon parents to provide the influences 
of the ideal home. 

From the time this Church was organized, home 
building has been one of its major objectives. The 
home according to our belief, if properly established, 
is a permanent institution that will endure throughout 
the eternities. Evil forces are at work undermining 
and threatening to weaken the sanctuary of the home. 
If the training a child shotdd receive in the home is 
neglected, the Church and the school can in no way 
compensate for the loss. Parents should endeavor to 
live in compliance with the divine admonition, 

“And they shall also teach their children to pray, 
and to walk uprightly before the Lord." (D & C. 
68:28.) 

If parents are to achieve this goal successfully, the 
following are some of the fundamentals that should 
receive attention in training of children in the home: 
(1) implant in their hearts faith in God; (2) con- 
stantly emphasize the necessity for living on a high 
moral plane, thus safeguarding virtue and chastity; 
(3) train them to be obedient and law abiding; {4) 
emphasize honesty in dealing with their fellow men; 
(5) instil in them a desire to accept responsibility in 



the home by having them share in the everyday tasks 
of the home; (6) teach them to be industrious and to 
avoid indolence; and, (7) educate them in the prin- 
ciples of thrift and frugality. 

INTRODUCTION OF STUDY GUIDE 
FOR OCTOBER 1958 

“Be Slow to Anger” 

m 

Aaronic Priesthood Under 21 

THE CALLING OF THE 
“QUORUM ADVISER” 

In the Aaronic Priesthood program for young men 
12 to 21 years of age we have “cjuorum advisers” to 
teach priesthood lessons and to look out for quorum 
members needing attention— these leaders are not 
called “teachers” in this program. We ha\e often 
been asked why such officers are called “quorum 
advisers” instead of “teachers.” 

The answer is obvious: if we had nothing in mind 
for such a person besides the teaching of a quorum 
lesson each week, we would call him the quorum 
“teacher.” However, teaching the lesson, while im- 
portant, is far from being the whole responsibility of 
such appointee. 

The “quorum adviser” is expected to advise with 
and counsel each member of his (piorum as personal 
needs arise; He is expected to visit with each quorum 
member in the home, meet his parents and other 
members of the family: He is expected to be a “big 

brother” to each cjuorum member, ever solicitous of 
his temper *^d and spiritual welfare, helping him to 
guard his habits, to think correctly, to behave pr()p- 
erly: He is to share in the youthful problems of 
young men and assist in their solutions: He is to 
teach, counsel, advise, visit, observe, understand, and 
love each young man under his direction: He is to 
spend most of his leadership time in the “second 
mile,” beyond expediency, beyond a lesson period 
each week, as far beyond average needs of the in- 
dividual as personal needs may require. 

This is the work of a “cpiorum adviser”; these are 
some of the reasons why he is called a “quorum ad- 
viser” instead of being called a “teacher.” 

We do not minimize the importance of the 
“teacher.” We simply prefer to call the second-mile 
teacher a “quorum adviser” to emphasize the over- 
view of his responsibilities and leadership opportuni- 
ties. 
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Third of the Series 

So Thafs What Boys Are Made Of 



The Stage 

(Continued) 

by W. Cleon Skousen 
Chief of Police, Salt Lake City 



The Facts of Life 

Most new parents assume that when Junior gets 
to be an adolescent they will have a nice long talk 
with him about the facts of life. They feel comfort- 
able in the thouglit that this task is still a long way 
off. This will account for the apoplectic reaction of 
a friend of ours who was recently in the process of 
shaving when his bright little four-year-old came 
walking into the bathroom and said, '‘Daddy, how do 
we get babies?” Our friend said it was a good thing 
he wasn’t shaving with a straight edge. He looked 
down into the innocent little upturned face and said, 
“Oh, no, Son. Not so soon!” 

But our doctor tells us this is all very normal. He 
says that between three and six, children hav^e a genu- 
ine sexual awakening, and it involves both physical 
and emotional responses. It is the age when they 
become very curious about themselves, about the 
opposite sex, and eventually, about babies. Hence 
the doctor suggests four rules: 

1. Be very matter-of-fact about it. 

2. Do not tell too much and do not excite more 
curiosity with provocative answers. 

3. Use accurate scientific terminology when re- 
ferring to physical processes. 

4. Give the child the feeling that you will be glad 
to discuss this subject with him whenever he has a 
question. 

Many good books are available for parents which 
suggest ways and means of explaining this important 
part of life. All the authorities agree that the simple, 
direct approach is best. 

When a four-year-old asks “where babies come 
from,” it is simple curiosity requiring a simple ex- 
planation, “Babies? Oh, they come from their 
mothers.” 

“But how do mothers grow babies?” 



“They grow them in a special place which God 
made for growing babies. It is a warm, pleasant place 
not far from the mother’s heart.” 

Many months later he will want to know how the 
baby got into this special place, and he is usually 
satisfied when he is told that the baby grows from 
a tiny cell that was part of the mother already. He 
may return in a few more months to ask, “But how 
is the baby born?” Unless he is seven or eight, it is 
usually best to simply say that a special passage is 
pro\'ided when it is time for the baby to be born. 
However, older children respond to a chart or illus- 
tration in the family “doctor book” showing the 
marvelous mechanics of human birth. 

Somewhere along the line there will be questions 
about the place of the father. The fact that the baby 
will not start to grow until the mother and father 
share their love with each other is usually sufficient 
in the beginning. Later on a youngster can begin to 
appreciate the naturalness of marital relations as the 
“highest expression of love between a mother and 
father.” Once more the family doctor book will be 
helpful, but terminology should be scientific rather 
than collocpxial, and the entire matter should be 
treated in a very casual, matter-of-fact way. This is 
certainly the time to stress the sacredness of the 
human body and to emphasize the necessity of show- 
ing respect and love for that future sweetheart whom 
Junior will someday marry by keeping himself circum- 
spect and not sharing himself with anyone until after 
his marriage. 

With a little forethought, all of these problems 
can be handled in a delicate but highly satisfactory 
manner for all concerned. 

Portrait of a Five-Year Old 

By the time Junior is five he has usually discovered 
that he doesn’t ha\ e to fight his parents in order to 
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get their love and attention. Therefore he levels off 
considerably. Once more the tide begins to ebb. He 
may still suck his thumb occasionally (when he is 
under tension or lonely), and he might even wet the 
bed sometimes. But his appetite should be picking 
up considerably and his tendency to get up in the 




night and wander around the house will usually disap- 
pear. 

This is a good time to assure Junior that he is an 
important part of the family. He especially likes to 
go out with his parents, engage in a lot of rough and 
tumble play, and every so often receive a good dose 
of TLC (tender loving care). He likes to curl up in 
his mother’s lap as if he were a tiny baby. Usually 
it will not last long, and when he has had enough, 
he will scoot away with a newly won sense of in- 
dependence which in this case means he feels a 
warm sense of security and self-confidence. 



The Criminal Psychopath 

In some homes a real tragedy occurs at this stage 
through reckless and unsympathetic treatment of a 
youngster. A harassed parent may express by word 
or action that Junior is a nuisance. If a child ever 
gets the idea that he is disliked or unwanted, there 
can be serious trouble ahead for his parents, himself, 
and the entire community. This is the foundation for 
the so-called “rejected personality.” 

A rejected person goes through life trying to retali- 
ate by getting even. The vast majority of the criminal 
population in our jails and prisons are individuals 
of this type who have normal brains and bodies but 
who are at odds with the world. They fight life and 
therefore become their own worst enemies. Psycho- 
logically they are highly susceptible to “escape de- 
vices” like alcoholism and narcotic addiction. They 
are called criminal psychopaths. 

Under careful psychoanalysis most of them can 
trace their soured, curdled personalities to a period 
in early childhood when they somehow got the idea 
that they had been completely rejected. If this had 
been cjuickly corrected, such people may have never 
had to go through life as twisted, tormented, and de- 
formed personalities. 

The needs of a child during the “Me” stage are 
therefore much more important than many have as- 
sumed. Neglect or mistreatment at this age may lay 
the foundation for sixty-five years of existence as a 
human misfit with its trailing sorrows of drunkenness, 
divorce, dissoluteness, and crime. 

Developing a Philosophy of Discipline 

Having emphasized the necessity for love and af- 
fection, let us now say a word about discipline. 
Discipline and love are teammates. Either one with- 
out the other is a monstrosity. If there has been any 
one single weakness in the structure of American 
society which stands out above all others, it is our 
failure to apply sound principles of discipline. This 
is particularly true in the social structure of the 
American family. 

Recently a prominent judge began to ask why it 
was that many European countries had very little 
juvenile delinquency. In those countries poverty is 
rampant, the standard of living low, contagion for 
crime is everywhere, yet the families are able to hold 
their children in check. 

The judge came to the conclusion that the magic 
element which had made this possible was authority 
in the family. Therefore, he wrote, “Let’s put father 
back at the head of the home.” This doesn’t mean 
that the father becomes a dictator — it simply makes 
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him the president of the firm. In harmony with this 
basic idea other principles necessarily apply: 

1. Reasonable standards of conduct are laid down 
and agreed upon. 

2. Firm and consistent enforcement of these stand- 
ards is made the rule. 

3. Within the framework of these disciplinary 
boundaries copious quantities of affection and love 
abound. 

Now, the question arises, how do we keep the 
activities of the family within the boundaries we have 
set up? Experience teaches us that love alone will 
do it ninety percent of the time. But what about the 
other ten percent? That is where we strike a cul- 
tural vacuum. For more than two generations we 
have promoted the idea that love should also be the 
cure for those who smash down the barriers of the 
family or of society. Authorities are beginning to 
feel that this is where we made our mistake. Ob- 
viously something is wrong when the American juve- 
nile crime rate is skyrocketing to a level which is set- 
ting a world record. Authorities are beginning t(j ask 
parents to recognize that discipline means restraint^ 
gentle restraint where possible, firm restraint where 
necessary. For nearly two generations this has been 
missing from our way of life and society is beginning 
to pay a terrible toll. 

Keeping this in mind, let us take a look at a child 
in the “Me” stage. It will be recalled that during the 
“Age of No Reason”— from one to three, the doctor 
said we should try to rock along with Junior and 
help him establish his self-confidence. However, 
when we reach the “Me” stage the doctor says rea- 
sonable standards of conduct should begin to be set 
up. This seems fine until our four-year-old suddenly 
decides to smash thein down. Now let us turn to a 
competent psychologist for help. He will probably 
come forth with a few simple rules of applied disci- 
pline: 

1. Be sure the rule is reasonable for a child of that 
age. 

2. Be sure he understands it and realizes there 
is a penalty for deliberate violations. 

3. Make one or two allowances for a possible lapse 
of memory but caution him concerning the future. 

4. If another violation occurs shortly thereafter, 
always apply the expected discipline. 

What about Spankings? 

The next question is whether or not family disci- 
pline should include an old-fashioned spanking once 
in a while. More and more parents are beginning to 
find that it has remarkable therapeutic qualities. If 
it is used, here are some suggestions: 

1. Reserve it for exceptionally serious situations. 



2. Be sure the child knows why the punishment is 
being given. 

3. Be sure it is applied where Mother Nature seems 
to have intended it. 

'4, Get your own emotions under control so the 
spanking is not harsh or abusive. 

It is suggested that discipline not include pinching 
or slapping where a deserved spanking releases ten- 
sions, pinching or slapping increases them. 

The Five-Year-Old Profile 

Before leaving our five -year-old let us summarize 
a few final facts. Physically, he is poised. He is 
very attached to his mother and seldom leaves home 
to visit the surrounding neighborhood as he liked to 
do at fonr-and-one-half. He is aware of so many new 
things that he has nightmares about animals or “bad 
men.” Even in the daytime he says he is afraid some- 
thing might happen to his mama. He may get 
a lot of comfort from a doll or stuffed animal. Even 
though he is still in the “Me” stage, he makes a very 
special effort to be a “good” boy and please his 
mother. His willingness to try and get along makes 
this a good time to start kindergarten. Usually it is 
a smooth adjustment. 

Portrait of a Six-Year-Old 

Now that we are acciistomed to the tidal pattern of 
human development, we know six should be another 
period of dynamics. It is! In fact, this period of growth 
resembles the month of March— it comes in like 
a lamb and goes out like a lion. The transition from 
five is smooth, but then we begin to see some rather 
swift changes. Junior loses his milk teeth, and the first 
permanent molars pop in. His body chemistry 
changes. It leaves him rather frail for awhile and 
very susceptible to infectious diseases. In matters 
of behavior he seems under compulsion to go to ex- 
tremes, He is a crybaby— but sometimes will burst 
out laughing in the middle of a good cry. In a con- 
test or game he always has to win. He is a poor 
loser and becomes very quarrelsome under any kind 
of social pressure. He tries on and lays aside many 
moods. He lives in such a world of extremes that he 
constantly demonstrates that human beings are “a 
bundle of opposites”— hope and fear, joy and pain, 
selfishness and altruism, helpfulness and laziness. 

The six-year-old is easily frightened. He has many 
imaginary fears and little tolerance for “horror” movies 
or bizarre stories. In order to go to sleep he may have 
to have a flashlight under his pillow or have his door 
left open so he can see the light from the hall. 

Since Junior will be in the first grade this year, we 
can expect some problems in deportment. He may 
be one of those who is {Continued on page 613) 
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Perpetuating the Purpose 
of the Home 



{Continued) than children of 
past generations. Only studied and 
serious effort can keep the frayed 
line of family communication from 
breaking. It is not that parents may 
not be conscientious and good, but 
their drive to communicate this 
goodness and personal integrity to 
their children may be lost in the 
competitive struggle for their chil- 
dren's attention. 

Parents who work and who are 
preoccupied with social and business 
activities are at a critical disadvan- 
tage in this communication chal- 
lenge. It can become tempting to 
take the “easier path” and to pro- 
crastinate the family responsibilities. 
The weary decisi()n that “I can wait 
until tomorrow” may be fatal. To- 
morrow will come and go and with 
it could come and go the ties to 
children. 

Family responsibilities begin with 
parents. These responsibilities can- 
nf)t be shifted to the school or to the 
Church. Parents must assume their 



Your Question 

(Continued) it could not be 

passed. It was this great gulf that 
our Savior bridged when he went 
to the spirits in prison. President 
Joseph F. Smiths vision of the re- 
demption of the dead is in perfect 
harmony with this parable. Christ 
did not go to the imprisoned vacked 
spirits. He declared his me^ssage to 
those who were w{)rthy. Then he 
organized his forces and commis- 
sioned his faithful servants to cross 
the gulf and take the message to 
those who sat in darkness. 

There is further light thrown on 
this question in the vision given to 
Enoch when the Lord appeared to 
him. 

“Wherefore, I can stretch forth 
mine hands and hold all the crea- 
tions which I have made; and mine 
eye can pierce them also, and among 
all the workmanship of mine hands 
there has not been so great wicked- 
ness as among thy brethren. 

“But behold, their sin shall be 
upon the heads of their fathers; Sa- 
tan shall be their father, and misery 
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task as if it were theirs alone, as if 
there were no substantial agency to 
help tliem. With that viewpoint 
parents can take nothing for granted, 
and whatever is added outside the 
home adds that much more to the 
virtues and love taught in the fam- 
ily circle. 

Home building and homemaking 
are important to the growth of par- 
ents as well as children. When par- 
ents are with their children, they 
are usually at their best. In a par- 
ent s desire to be an example, he 
grows accordingly. Then love ex- 
pands out of the kindnesses and un- 
derstanding that such a relationship 
cultivates. Children help parents, 
and parents help children in their 
mutual development. It is a divine 
cycle. As parents love them more, 
children respond t() that love and 
store up in the well of their charac- 
ters the ideals that will guide them 
as parents in their future homes. 

In other words, if parents set the 
pattern in their own h()mes, it be- 
comes a pattern that can be per- 
petuated in the homes of their 
children. In this way children will 
learn the techni(|ues and ideals of 



good family life and grow up feeling 
that the home is a sanctuary of 
strength and love, and the purpose 
of the home will be perpetuated 
from generation to generation Our 
examples today are the roots of to- 
morrow’s homes. 

The home depends upon the 
Church and the priesth{md for sur- 
vival as an eternal institution. The 
marriage covenant for time and all 
eternity is solemnized through and 
by the Holy Priesthood. To be 
eligible for this eternal relationship 
parents and children must prtive 
themselves worthy by keeping all 
the commandments. The home, the 
Church, and the c quorums of the 
priesthood are a unit in pr()viding 
the ways and means for exaltation 
in the celestial kingdom. The per- 
petuity of the home and the family 
comes as a result of clean living, 
honorable conduct before God and 
man, a demonstration of faith in the 
true and living God and in the re- 
stored gospel of Jesus Ghrist, and by 
observing all the laws and ordi- 
nances pertaining to the plan of 
life and salvation. There is no other 
way. 
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shall be their doom; and the whole 
heavens shall weep over tliem, even 
all the workmanship of mine hands; 
wherefore should not the heavens 
weep, seeing these shall suffer? 

“Ihit behold, these wliich thine 
eyes are upon shall perish in the 
floods; and behold, I will shut them 
up; a prison have I prepared for 
them. 

“And that [i.e. Christ] which I 
have chosen hath plead before my 
face. Wherefore, he suft'ereth for 
their sins; inasmuch as they will re- 
pent in the day that my Chosen 
shall return unto me, and until that 
day they shall be in torment.”^ 



FOR EVERY CHILD 

by Grace V. Watkins 

For ev^ery child, abundant bread, 

A bowl of milk, a clean white bed. 
Deep roots within a well-loved 
place. 

The comfort of a listening face, 
And every twilight time, the fair 
And cleansing holiness of prayer. 



A Truly Good Teacher 

(Continued) ture. Neither the 

teacher nor the student may desig- 
nate its exact outcome or anticipate 
its importance. The teacher moti- 
vates and energizes the mental 
capacity, challenges the curiosity, 
teaches self-ctmfidencc and love of 
truth. He may not know where it 
will lead, but he knows it is not in 
vain if he has inspired one of God’s 
children. 

The inspiring story of the Good 
Samaritan was given by Jesus in an- 
swer t(o a lawyer’s c| nest ion, “And 
who is my neighbour?” ( Luke 
10:29.) As people have pondered 
the answer for 1900 years, some con- 
structive ideas have been impressed 
into their minds. An appropriate 
story illustrates and clarifies ideas 
in a way that sometimes makes them 
even more valuable than the actual 
experience itself. Helpfid thoughts 
must first be clear, and then they 
can be stamped deeper and deeper 
into our minds to become more effec- 
tive in their influence. 
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GRAHAMS 



p.; . III' lb mm 

NABISCO 110 II EY 




Available in one- ond two-pound packages 

because they're made with rich graham flour 
and pure honey! What a wholesome way to *‘fUl up’* 
hungry pantry-raiders! Nabisco Sugar Honey Grahams. 
The perfect between -meal snack. Nabisco scores them to 
snap into bite-size halves (less crunibs). Wraps them in 3 
In-Er-Seal wax packets for lasting crispness. Get some today. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY® 
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Sight is Precious 
Light Costs Little 







LIVING 

Live Better 
Electrically 

with FULL HOUSEPOWER 



UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 



“BANQUETMASTER” 

THE NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLE 
Designed for today^S beautiful 

• Churches • Schools 

• Cafes • Private Homes 












Made in the West by 
L.D.S. workmen. 

BISHOPS-Before you buy, compare Ban- 
quetmasters for quality of material and 
workmanship, beauty of design. Low 
cost— only $22.66 freight paid. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Somple table sent for your inspection. 
Write or telephone collect JA 2-6601. 

D. H. LOOSLI CO., INC. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 




You Travel Best v/hen 
you arrange your 
Travel with 



Franklin J. Murdock 

TRAVEL AGENT 



A World-Wide 
Travel Service 

51 North State Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dial Davis 2-1129 








To keep learning . . . 

Richard L. Evans 

Last week we cited this quoted sentence: ‘'The 
grand essentials to happiness in this life are some- 
thing to do, something to love, and something to 
hope for.”^ And today we should like to add 
to it another element: something to learn. We 
are not living a static life, as suggested by this sentence from an 
unknown source: 'df you were graduated yesterday, and have 
learned nothing today, you will be uneducated tomorrow.”" In 
looking at learning, past and present, it is sobering to consider 
how much change there has been; how few textbooks, for example, 
from which we were once taught, have since survived, especially 
in technical subjects. Sometimes young people lose faith, or be- 
come confused, because of some theory or supposed finding, and 
later learn that what they lost their faith for has since been 
abandoned or modified by further findings — and so they lost their 
faith for little real reason. We all have to keep learning. “We 
shall never see the time when we shall not need to be taught . . 
Adults liave to keep learning long after they have left school. 
All people in all professions have to keep learning or they will soon 
find themselves far behind. And anyone who, at commencement, 
thinks because he has a label, because he has acquired credits and 
credentials, he can now relax and wait for things to come his way, 
has thought what simply isn’t so. Commencement means being 
about to begin and to prove that what he has learned can help 
him be profitable and prodiictiv'e, not forgetting the great invest- 
ment that parents and others have in him, and not forgetting also 
to pay some part of his debt to the past. Smugness in learning, 
conceit in learning, is never becoming to anyone. We must con- 
stantly keep a mind open to truth, a simple faith, and humility. 
Within a framework of standards, of principles, of keeping the 
cominaudments, we need to keep a flexibility in our lives for the 
continued revealing of truth, for the further finding of facts. 

. . Something to do, something to love, something to hope for”^ 
and something always to learn. “We shall never see the time 
when we shall not need to be taught.”'^ 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple S(iuare presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, June 1, 1958, Copyright 1958. 

(See page 619 for footnotes.) 



LAW ON THE LAND 
by Elinor Lennen 

Men test the wind judicially that first 
Had tested stamina of flesh and mind: 

Drouth for their fields, and for their bodies, thirst— 
But, unconvinced, they search again to find 
Oasis in the desert of their days. 

Can silver torrents come from skies of brass? 

Hope is the final law the will obeys 
After all earlier dominions pass. 
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Not since T^ such an important gasoline advance! 
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CONOCO ROYAL 

With TOP/is^x 



At last! A gasoline that protects as it powers! 

First in history to combine exclusive 
oil-plating action with TCP*. . . to boost power 
as it cuts wear as it increases mileage! 
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Adventure in Mexico 

{Continued) us. We we^re forced 
t(j s(]uint our eyes to a slit to escape 
going snowblind. 

As we struggled higher, we found 
it impossible to proceed straight up 
the mountainside, as an avalanche 
had swept all footholds away. 
Perched like ants on an ice cream 
cone, we began to follow a diagonal 
xig zag course and managed to make 
headway. By now, it st'emed as if 
we had been climbing for half the 
day and night. My muscles kimtted, 
aching, and my legs seemed encased 
in buckets of cement. 

Our advance was discouragingly 
slow, and as we inched upward, I 
realized why the climbing season 
was restricted between October 1 
and January 1. During October, 
November and December, “Pope’s 
mantle of ice is enveloped in a thick 
layer of soft snow, providing safe 
footing; but in March, the snow has 
packed into a brittle crust which 
is easily broken. Every step we 
took caused chunks of ice to crum- 
ble. One slip from this level would 
be calamitous, with nothing to halt 
a plummeting body. 

Juarez told me ()f a tragic climb- 
ing accident which had occurred the 
previous year, wIktc one of his 
closest friends had become faint 
from the altitude and had fallen 
from halfway up on the ice blanket. 
He tumbled and rolled all the way 
down the mountainside. When the 
rest of the party reached him at the 
bottom, there wasn’t a whole bone 
in his body. The buffeting had 
literally pounded him to a pulp! 
With this story fresh in my mind, 
I proceeded with utmost caTition. 

By now the cold was almf)st iin- 
bearable, and it was torture to 
breathe the air. My face and hands 
were numb and stiff, and I was 
forced to restore feeling to them 
by placing my hands under my arm- 
pits from time to time, then mas- 
saging my face with my warmed 
hands. 

Intermittently as the winds abated, 
we reveled in the rising sun’s spas- 
modic warmth. The contrast of 
vivid sky and dazzling snow was 
breath-taking but imfortunately I 
was too spent to appreciate it com- 
pletely. Try as I could, it seemed 
impossible to cpiench my thirsty 
lungs; and I fatigued myself further 
by gulping in massivx" droughts of 
rarefied oxygen, to no a\'ail. 



At last when we were within four 
or five hundred feet of the crater, 
I felt a sudden burst of enthusiasm. 
I set forth with renewed effort and 
even passed Juarez in my zeal. 
These last few hundred feet proved 
to be the inost aixhious of all. We 
would take a few steps and then 
hang over our ice axes panting. It 



was impossible to sit at this alti- 
tude because of the extreme inclina- 
tion of the ice. Struggling on, we 
were finally rewarded when we 
heaved our bodies over the rim of 
the volcano. We lay gasping for 
several minutes before we had 
energy to survey our surroundings. 
It was amazingly warm within the 




Marriage — and the simple 
doing of duty 

Richard L. Evans 

We have talked not infrecpiently before of what 
goes into the making of a marriage: of love and 
loyalty, of trust and confidence, of patience and 
faith, of character and encouragement, of kindness 
and consideration, and of the importance of com- 
mon convictions, common background and belief — and of the 
desirability of marriage, its advantages, benefits, and blessings: 
the family, the sense of belonging, the solid and satisfying associa- 
tion. With all of this as background, it would seem that we should 
also say some few things most sincerely concerning the doing of 
just plain duty. Duty isn’t a word that is always cpnte comfortable 
or convenient. But the free and easy making of marriages, and 
the free and easy undoing of them by divorce, suggest, for the 
sake of all concerned — for children, country, community, for 
family and friends — for ourselves and for our eternal future 
(and for self-respect as well as for a cpiiet conscience) — that we 
should say some things concerning the simple doing of duty. Con- 
tracts aren’t always convenient. Commitments of any kind aren’t 
always convenient, including covenants, debts, obligations or honor. 
But if easily we were to shed our obligations and contracts and 
commitmentj, it would seem that nothing much could be counted 
{)u. Marriage is a commitment of all that we are, of ourselves, 
our family, our future ~ a commitment wonderfully well worth it 
wluui tlu're are understanding and kindness and character and 
comsi deration, and oneness of purpose and harmony of background 
and belief. But when it becomes a tug-of-war, a cold war, a 
thing of pulling apart, all concerned had better sincerely examine 
themselves and look to see what will save it — for the commitment 
of marriage includes sacred covenants and solemn obligations to 
ourselves, to society, to children, to family, and to the everlasting 
future. And any shallow or insubstantial reasons for failure to 
keep sacred covenants and contracts and commandments might 
not seem very solid or satisfying when we face the Judge and 
Father of us all. Happiness is not a thing of self, or of self-willed 
selfishness, or of mere pleasure, or personal convenience, or passing 
preference, but is a by-product of doing what we ought to do — 
and of being what we ought to be. And aside from all the other 
essentials, every marriage needs the simple, sincere doing of duty, 
for stability, for respect, and for happiness at home. 

“Tliu Spokt'R Word,” from Tompic Sfjuare presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Sy.stem, June 8, 1958, Copyright 1958. 
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crater itself; and ev^en though the 
frigid wind raged all around the 
mouth of the v^olcano, we soon were 
thawed out. It was like entering 
a sheltered Shangri-La from the 
cold outside world. 

Finally, with immense effort, I 
stood up and glanced about. My 
first impression was that I had sud- 
denly been transported to Dante’s 
Inferno. My head whirled and 
throbbed, and I saw everything in 
a dizzy haze. In this condition it 
was not hard for me to imagine I 
was in the infernal regions so vividly 
depicted in Dante’s immortal poem. 
The rugged sides of the crater glis- 
tened with yellow, sulphurous in- 
crustations intermingled with out- 
croppings of black volcanic slag, in 
vivid contrast to the sparkling white 
patches of snow. Great fissures in 
the sloping crater emitted pungent 
sulphur fumes. Other vents spewed 
forth mists which swirled around 
the gaping pit, creating a thousand 
weird shadows and variegated 
colors. At the bottom lay a mys- 
terious miniature pond of bright 
green water which bubbled and 
steamed in constant effervescence. 



I clambered a few yards down the 
crater to pick up some unusual 
volcanic specimens. As I did so, 
my head began to swim from in- 
haling the acrid vapors. I quickly 
snatched up a handful of the color- 
ful rock and returned to where 
Juarez was setting out some cold 
tortillas for our lunch. My body 
craved rest and oxygen much more 
than food, but I sat beside him any- 
way and began to munch on the 
corn meal cakes. He related some 
interesting traditions about *‘Popo.” 
He told me that the first known in- 
dividual to scale the volcano was one 
of Cortez’ captains, who performed 
the feat despite the warnings of the 
natives. They had reportedly in- 
formed him that no mortal could 
climb the mountain and survive, but 
undaunted by such ominous admoni- 
tions, the heroic captain success- 
fully completed the ascent and 
reported to his leader. 

He described the great masses of 
brimstone in the crater, with the 
result that Cortez is supposed to 
have forced hundreds of Indians to 
labor in accumulating a supply of 
sulphur for gunpowder. The work 



was so rigorous that many natives 
died, and the rest sufi^ered damage 
to their hearts and bodies from ex- 
posure and strain. After this epi- 
sode, “Popo” was not scaled for 
more than three hundred years, so 
far as is known, until Mexico was 
freed from Spain in 1827. 

As Juarez talked, the ground 
trembled and rumbled underneath 
us, and I realized “Popo” was far 
from extinct. There have been ten 
major eruptions since the time of 
Cortez, and the eleventh is long 
ov^erdue. I couldn’t help feeling 
apprehensive when a shower of 
rocks slid from the wall of the 
crater and splashed into the tiny 
emerald lake. 

After taking one last look at our 
bewitching surroundings, Juarez and 
I took deep breaths and began the 
long downward trek. It was a 
ticklish business descending the ice 
cap, and we moved cautiously. Once 
we had negotiated the slick, icy 
crust and reached the ash line, our 
progress was swift and even fun. I 
found that I could make tremendous 
leaps downward, and when I struck, 
it was much like skiing, with the 
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FULLER’S SPECTACULAR NEW HOUSE PAINT 

Adds at least 2 extra years of paint beauty to your home 



Revolutionary new kind of paint for wood! Gives your home a fresh new painted 
look for 2 years longer than the finest paint you’ve ever used! Holds its colors, 
holds its gloss for years! Spreads faster, easier than the best of them! Dries hours 
sooner! And costs no more than ordinary house paint! 



THERE’S NEVER BEEN A PAINT 
LIKE IT BEFORE . . . 

The original formula was developed in 
1951. 

Fuller chemists, through know-how and 
continuous research, found that by com- 
bining certain new “miracle” materials, 
they could produce an exterior paint so 
resistant to wear, so amazingly superior in 
every way that it made even the finest 
house paint seem old-fashioned by com- 
parison. 

Two of America’s largest chemical labora- 
tories tested and confirmed these findings. 

FULLER WANTED TO BE SURE 

Out into the field went Fuller’s men .Homes 
all over the West were painted with this 




Goes on so easy and smooth that this man 
covered the whole side of a house in less 
than 4 hours. With regular house paint 
he’d have done much less. 



astonishing new kind of paint. As the num- 
ber of these test-painted homes grew . . . 
and today there are hundreds of them . , . 
Fuller’s chemists watched, tested, com- 
pared. 

RESULTS WERE PHENOMENAL 

Fuller House Paint met every rigorous test 
of weather and wear ... it outperformed 
the finest house paints. 

Today, becau.se of this tremendous 7-year 
field experience, Fuller can offer you this 
revolutionary new house paint, without 
qualification, as THE FINEST HOUSE 
PAINT YOU CAN BUY. 

If you’re going to paint . . . get S extra 
years of beauty for your home ... at no 
extra cost! Get new Fuller House Paint! 

W. P. FULLER & CO. 




So durable, so weather-resistant that it will 
keep its color brightness and glossy lustre 
2 years longer than the finest paint you’ve 
ever used! 42 beautiful colors. 



HERE’S HOW NEW FULLER HOUSE PAINT 
COMPARES WITH THE FINEST PAINT 
YOU’VE EVER USED 





Finest traditional 
house paint 


New Fuller 
House Paint 


General 

appearance: 


Can resist rigorous 
Western weather 
only a few years. 


Keeps fresh, new 
appearance at least 
2 years longer than 
the finest house 
paint. 


Gloss; 


Starts to lose glossy 
appearance after 
first few months. 


Keeps glossy lustre 
for years. 


Colors; 


Starts to fade after 
about 6 months. 


Keeps color bright- 
ness for years. 


White: 


Readily stained with 
rust from nails, 
screens, gutters, etc. 


Cannot be rust 
stained. 


Application: 


Goes on fast and 
easy. 


Goes on faster and 
easier than finest 
house paint. 


Drying: 


At least 6 hours; 
target for dust, 
leaves, fog, rain. 


Dries dust free in as 
little as 2 hours. 
Rain won't harm it. 



For stucco surfaces where a flat finish is 
preferred, use the famous Ful-Color Ex- 
terior Latex Paint. 42 beautiful colors* 
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NEW ALL-WEATHER 
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SAVE 
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—up to 2 extra gallons 
from a 

fankful of gosoline 

SAVE 
Motor Oil 

— up to 88% more 
miles per quart 

SAVE 

Your Motor 

—eliminate valve 
lifter rusting 

Available in 
48 States 




same exhilaration. Glissading along 
in this manner, we reached the base 
in a surprisingly rapid descent. 

The sun was high in the heavens 
when we returned to the little shack 
from which we had set out. 

We basked in the warm sun, soak- 
ing up energy and heat. My one 
thought now was how to return to 
Mexico City almost fifty miles away; 
so after indulging in several minutes 
of luxurious repose, we started hik- 
ing to the dirt highway. Coming 
upon the road, we followed it down- 
ward until we reached a brick and 
cement monument erected to the 
memory of Cortez and his band of 
adventurers. It was at this spot 
that the Spanish explorer first 
glimpsed the city he had come to 
concpier. 

Hours later, having returned part 
way on a bucking pile of logs in a 
’29 Ford truck, and the rest of the 
distance in a truck full of people 
and assorted barn yard animals, I 
joined my anxious parents, but not 
before stopping at a local restaurant 
to shake my clothes free of dust and 
wash the thick layer of grime from 
my hands and face. I weighed my- 
self on the way to oiir hotel and 
discovered that 1 had paid more 
than just fifty pesos to see my dream 
of climbing “Popo” come true, 
namely, eight pounds of avoirdupois. 
Still, it was small enough sacrifice 
for such a wonderfully uniejne ad- 
venture. And climbing the 17,800 
foot volcano will remain in my mind 
as one of the outstanding events of 
my life. 



Glwe yovr tar tha tare it desenres at Utoto dealers 
where yea exaett mere and yoa get it! 



SOLACE 
by O. L. Abbott 



A WEALTH OF EDUCATION 
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My cup of bitterness has passed, 

Tve drained the gall of bitter loss, 
Tve shared a little, in my way, 

His agony upon the Cross; 

And though my days are long and 
black 

Now that my loved-one’s gone from 
me, 

I know that I shall never lack, 
Christ’s loving hand will comfort me; 
And while I never shall forget 
The loss of one who’s part of me, 
That Tender Hand will guide my 
steps 

To peace and true serenity. 
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'"He gave me a good mother . . . 



Richard L. Evans 



A grateful daughter had this to say concerning 
her once famous father: “He transmitted to me a 
sound heredity on his own side, and he gave me a 
good mother,”' And then she added: “A young 
man was once asked . . , why he did not . . . marry 
a certain very beautiful but rather frivolous girl. ... ds she a 
person whom you would pick out to entrust with the bringing up 
of your children. ” he said. When his (questioners conceded this 
was not so, he added, “ ‘Well, I do not choose to entrust her with 
the bringing up of mine.’ There are many good gifts that fathers 
give: their experience, their advice, their love and loyalty, their 
providing, their companionship, their character, their patience, 
their strength, their good name, even their discipline when needed, 
and their example. But scarcely could they give a greater gift 
than these two that affect so fully the family— so fully the ever- 
lasting future: “. . . a sound heredity on his own side, and ... a 
good mother.”' Now to you who are moving toward marriage, 
and its sobering decisions: In marriage we do choose the parents 
of our children, and this in itself wit&)ut any other consideration, 
is an awesome and sobering decision: the name, the heritage of 
our children, now and ever after. Surely this is not something 
that should be decided on the fulness of the moon, or on the mood 
of the moment. To (quote the phrases of a lovely and long-living 
song, it is “not for just an hour, not for just a day, not for just a 
year, but always—”- —not for just an evening, not for just a summer 
season, but day after day, month after month, year after year, 
into the farthest reaches of the future. Marriage means the making 
of a living, providing a home, keeping a house, cooking tens of 
thousands of times, doing tens of thousands of routine daily duties, 
in sickness, in sorrow, in health and happiness, in discouragement 
and success. And because fathers and mothers and family and 
home are so everlastingly important, we cannot in wisdom make 
such decisions superficially and shortsightedly, nor in good con- 
science fail to take into account the parents we choose for our 
children, and the character and cornq^anionship of those we love 
and live w'ith, “]]ot for just an hour, not for just a day, not for just 
a year, but always.”- “He transmitted to tuc a sound heredity on 
his own side, and he gave me a good mother.”' 

“Tlic Spoken Word," from Temple S(quare presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, June 15, 1958. Copyright 1958. 

See page 619 for footnotes. 




THE MEASURING OF MOMENTS 
by Eunice J. Miles 

Today was the future of yesterday, 
And the myriad days out of sight; 
Tomorrow may mean the endless years 
Or the end of a sleepless night. 
Today is the peak of eternity 

P'or him who can think and plan, 
And making the moments count today 
Means the fashioning of a man. 
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BUILD A FENCE! 




1 2 Different Designs 

There's an M-Design Redwood Fence to 
suit every home and every taste. See the 
samples at your local lumber dealer and 
choose from a dozen designs. M-Design 
Redwood Fences hold stain finishes longer 
. . . and they last a lifetime. Buy on budget 
terms. 
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Bookrack 

( Continued ) class of the University 
of Utah, continues to urge all its 
readers to become indeed a "‘Candle 
of the Lord.” Into this book have 
gone many of his conference ad- 
dresses, his talks to various organiza- 
tions, and his radio addresses. 
Together they sum up to an im- 
pressive number— and to a testa- 
ment of the beliefs and ideas that 
impelled this great leader and 
modern-day apostle.— A/. C. /. 

SAY THE GOOD WORD 

Oscar A. Kirkham. Deseret Book 
Company, Salt Lake City, 1958. 273 
pages $3.50. 

Few people have captured audi- 
ences of people as has Oscar A. 
Kirkham, as President Marion D. 
Hanks states in his foreword to the 
book. In addition to a compelling 
personality, ""Oscar” also made use of 
the concrete in his talks, which, to- 
gether with his dramatic presentation 
made him second to none in his 
ability to command the attention of 
listeners. 

Many of the stories and incidents 
which he used with such telling 
force are included in this volume, 
Say the Good Word, in which the 
reader can almost feel the excite- 
ment of “Oscar’s” presence. From 
the note in his father’s diary to an 
excerpt from his diary which closes 
the book, there is much of challenge 
and help which will prove valuable 
to the speaker or writer or reader. 

Divided into the three great ac- 
tivities of his life: all pertaining to 
building the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Youth of the Noble Birthright, “On 
My Honor,” Send Forth Thy Spirit, 
and the last part Dreams do Come 
True, which shows the way President 
Kirkham moved to his dreams. The 
book will stir its readers.— M. C. /. 

ROUTE FROM 
LIVERPOOL TO GREAT 
SALT LAKE VALLEY 

A reproduction of book as registered 
in Stationers Hall in 1855. $4.00. 

A reproduction with the steel en- 
gravings and the quaint century-old 
printing, this book becomes a 
curiosity in 1958— and what a de- 
lightful curiosity! From the map of 
Utah in the front of the book right 
through to the Appendix, this vol- 



ume will help recreate in the minds 
and hearts of the reader the time 
when the Emigrating Fund was 
functioning and the emigrants from 
England were beginning their long 
trip to “gather with the Saints.” 

-M. C. }. 

WHY I AM A MORMON 
Wallace F. Bennett. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York. 1958. 256 pages. 
$2.75. 

In Why I Am a Mormon Elder 
Bennett comes to the conclusion that 
he became a Mormon because his 
parents were Mormons, and als() be- 
cause as he grew older he found the 
way of life of the Latter-day Saints 
good and completely satisfying. 

In 24 chapters the author analyzes 
the Mormon faith and his own ac- 
ceptance and attempt to live accord- 
ing to that faith. Eighth in a series 
dealing with the faiths of people in 
these United States this book takes 
its place alongside other challenging 
works: Why I Am a Methodist by 
Roy L. Smith, Why 1 Am a Lutheran 
by Victor E. Beck, Why I Am a 
Presbyterian by Park Hays Hiller, 
Why 1 Am a Baptist by Louis D. 
Newton, Why I Am a Disciple of 
Christ by Hampton Adams, Why I 
Am an Episcopalian by J()hn McGill 
& Krumm, and Why I Am a Jew 
by David de Sola Pool. 

Latter-day Saints will find Why 
I Am a Mormon challenging reading. 

-M. C. 

THAT YE MIGHT HA\^E JOY 
Bryant S, Hinckley. Bookcraft, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 1958. 132 pages. 
$1.50. 

A companion volume to Elder 
Hinckley’s earlier volume. Not by 
Bread Alone, That Ye Might Have 
Joy continues the same basic, sound 
philosophy that was found in the 
earlier book. Elder Hinckley’s wide 
experience in leadership in the 
Church has pointed out to him the 
needs of young and old. In his writ- 
ings he has indicated the ways all 
should live to bring the greatest 
and longest lasting happiness. Such 
titles to his succinct articles as 
Ideals are Real, The Highest Help, 
True to Every Trust, Great Sayings, 
Creed of an Optimist, Eternal Rich- 
es, Forgiveness, Meeting Frustra- 
tions, Steadfastness of Purpose, to 
name only a few, indicate the variety 
and the stimulation that lie in this 
volume. 
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Bryant S. Hinckley has long in-' 
spired, with his editorials and his 
addresses. These pertinent writ- 
ings are an added contribution from 
this gifted man.— A/. C. J. 

JOSEPH SMITH BEGINS HIS 
WORK 

Including the 18S0 Edition of the 
Book of Mormon reproduced from 
uncut sheets. Edited by Wilford C. 
Wood. 1958. $5.95. 

Tliis reproduction of the first edi- 
tion of the Book of Mormon will 
provide much interesting reading 
and study by members of the 
Church.— A/. C. J. 



rhe^^Me' Stage 

(Continued) bossy, who kicks, 
bites, cparrels, calls names, pushes, 
pulls hair, scratches, and figlits. 
On the other hand, if he is a back- 
ward six-year-old and is terrorized 
by his more aggressive classmates 
it is important to protect him from 
deep emotional scars. When he is 
around eight, it will be easier for 
him to stick up for his rights. 

At five Junior was usually mama's 
boy. Now he seeks favorable atten- 
tion from his father, too. He likes 
to go with him in the car, to the 
store, or on an errand. As a rule 
he flatly refuses to do any task by 
himself, but he will often work like 
a Ti'ojan if his father is helping. A 
six-year-old is very dependent upon 
adult guidance and adult discipline. 
He is at loose ends with himself, 
and disciplines enforced by his par- 
ents or the school make him feel it 
is an orderly world. When he is in 
his bad moods, he seems constantly 
underfoot. We become very con- 
scious of his presence. That is why 
we will miss him so much when he 
suddenly flies the coop as a seven- 
year-old and moves up into the next 
stage. Before we know it Junior 
will have passed into a completely 
new cycle of growth. 

Our next article will deal with 
“The Hot and Cold Period.” This 
will include the critical years from 
seven to twelve. 





SKIN PROBLEMS ? 

If you are troubled with rough, scaling or itching skin, or 
are an adolescent with skin troubles and have given up in 
despair thinking no pniduct would relieve or heal your 
skin, then you owe it to yourself to try H & M Ointment. 

Mild enough to clear diaper rash and effective enough to 
heal athletes foot. Use this odorless skin c(jlored cream 
for pimples, eczema, itching skin, sunburn, insect bites, 
or long-standing skin problems. 



ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED TO SATBSFY. 



Get it at your Drug Store ~ or order direct from 



H * M 

SMALL SIZE - $1.25 



Laboratories 

151 EAST 2ND NORTH. NEPHI, UTAH 

POSTPAID LARGE SIZE - 



$2.00 



HOW MUCH WOULD IT COST 
TO REPLACE YOUR HOME? 



Let us check your 
replacement val- 
ues for you* 



UTAH HOME FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

Heber J. Grant 8t Co., General Agents 20 South Main Street Salt Lake City. 1 



The average home-owner today car- 
ries only 40% enough fire insurance. 
He's thinking backward to what his 
property cost, instead of forward to 
what it would cost to REPLACE it. 
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Beauty^and 

Charm 

with cut flowers 

by Lucille Goodyear 



Today's Family 
Eileen Gibbons, Editor 



Flowers in a home should do two things: add to 
the beauty of the home and express the personality 
of its mistress. 

Because ultra modern arrangements are out of 
harmony with homes that are filled with antiques, 
the wise housewife takes stock of her home, the type 
of decor, and the color scheme before executing a 
floral arrangement. The size of the room is another 
thing to consider, as floral arrangements that are too 
large tend to make a small room appear even smaller. 

Careful thought must be given to the spot where 
the flowers are to be placed. If they are to be placed 
on a small table, keep both container and arrange- 
ment small. For an occasional table arraug(^ment, 
remember, if there is something to look at beyond 
the flowers, such as a window, mirror, or picture on 
the wall . . . don’t cover it up . . , keep your arrange- 
ment low and wide. 

Follow one color scheme throughout the house to 
achieve the greatest amount of beauty and good 
taste in your arrangements. Keep the style of your 
containers in complete harmony with decor of the 
room. That is to say, a cute animal or a comical 
container has no place in a formally furnished living 
room, this type would be more fitting in the kitchen, 
or a child’s room. 

W^ith the use of floral arrangements it is possible 
to establish a mood. When house guests are ex- 
pected, your flowers should express quiet warmth 
and welcome. (Lilacs, stock, delphinium, and snap- 
dragon are but a few that can be used for such occa- 
sions.) On the other hand, for a gay party, they can 
be lively with vivid color, dramatic and suggesting 
movement. (Here one could use bird of paradise, 
exotic parrot tulips, day lily, hybrid lily, as well as 
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the different types of iris.) For a 
formal tea, or luncheon, a more deli- 
cate arrangement in colors that 
complement the table linen, or spe- 
cific table setting, is in keeping with 
the formal theme. ( Roses, carna- 
tions, asters, or lilies of the valley or 
[ other delicate blooms may be used 
for such occasions.) 

In choosing colors for your ar- 
rangements, keep in mind the color 
I wheel, with red, green, yellow, and 
blue as the primary colors. Compli- 
mentary colors are the opposites . . . 
^ analogous colors are shades 

and blendings. A good combination 
is a primary color, blended with 
nearby shades, and heightened by a 
flower or two of the complimentary 
color. (Example: deep blue iris, 

blended with pale toned blue iris, 
set off by a bloom, or two of yellow, 
or near green iris.) 

To add interest and foundation 
of color to your arrangements, try 
^ using a cutting of greenery from 
some blooming, or non-blooming 
shrub in your garden. In the use 
of a cutting in bloom, take care that 
the color really compliments the 
main theme of your arrangement. 
(Mock orange, forsythia, and rhodo- 
dendron are some that can be used 
successfully.) 

Lovely arrangements are formed 



\ 



Go By Air, .. \ 

GO BONANZA! 

Our favorite flight is the 
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Table Queen sandwiches 
— great picnic treat 




Fresh . . . 

Nourishing * « « Delicious! 



Royal 

Baking Co,, 
Solt Lake & Ogden 



NOW! another c4tM^km 




SUGAR HOUSE BRANCH; 

2186 Highland Drive, 



The recent expansion of AMERICAN 
W SAVINGS to Sugar House in Salt Lake 

City, Utah, marks another move to- 
ward even greater AMERICAN service. 

34 years of uninterrupted, dependable 
service, PLUS AMERICAN’S substantial re- 
serves mean added security for your 
savings. 

At AMERICAN you earn a big 3 / 2 % per 
annum on INSURED savings — INSURED 
up to $10,000 by on agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

— Sai-e bj mail the AMERICAN way — 

WtkmSm/iM 



Salt Lake City 6, Utah 



HOME OFFICE; 63 South Main, Salt Lake City 11, Utah 



GRANGER: 3555 South Market Street, 
Salt Lake City 4, Utah 



DIVISIONAL OFFICE: Honolulu, Hawaii 
BRANCH OFFICE: Hilo, Hawaii 




EVERYBODY LOOKS 
BETTER IN 




by using flowers at progressive 
stages of bloom, such as a full 
bloom, a partially opened bud, and 
the bud itself. (Roses lend them- 
selves wonderfully to this type of 
arrangement.) This not only adds 
interest but also lends a living ele- 
ment to your arrangement, and 
makes a long-lasting arrangement. 

Cut and arrange your flowers in 
the cool of the day for more lasting 
freshness. Do not place cut flowers 
in or near a draft or in the direct 
sun. The containers must be filled 
with fresh water and changed often 
if the flowers are to remain lovely. 

The use of needlepoint holders, 
the weighted type; are especially 
helpful in arranging top-heavy 
bloom such as irises, peonies, exhibi- 
tion mums, and some types of lilies. 
They arc also helpful when placing 
flowers in a symmetrical formation. 
One can also use crumpled chicken 
mesh placed in the bottom of a tall 
container to keep long stemmed 
blooms from drooping and flopping 
about in a careless manner. 

The ways one can beautify a home 
or a room with floral arrangements 
are many. By following these sim- 
ple suggestions, and using a dash 
of imagination and ingenuity, one 
can easily add a great deal of charm 
and color to the decor of one's 
home. 



Household Helps 

Payment for Household Helps used will 
be one dollar upon publication. In the 
event that two with the same idea are sub- 
mitted, the one postmarked earlier will 
receive the dollar. None of the ideas can 
be returned, but each will receive careful 
consideration. 

Add cottage cheese to eggs that are to 
be scrambled. The flavor and texture is 
delightful and fewer eggs are needed. 
— S. i/., Hinckley, Utah 

To clean dusty paper flowers quickly, 
put them stems up in a paper bag contain- 
ing a few handfuls of table salt. Shake 
the bag, holding onto the stems. The 
flowers get a thorough cleaning.— Mrs. M. 
S., Los Angeles, California 

Cook stewed prunes in sweetened pine- 
apple juice for a surprise flavor. The 
prunes will be plump and delicious.— A. A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Instead of throwing away pea pods, 
wash them and cook them in soup, then 
remove before serving. They add heaps 
of flavor,— Mf^. A. M., Ogilvie, Minnesota 
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""Sunday wouldn^t be Sunday 

without the Calls” 



*We can't manage family meet- 
ings!” 

“I can't hold a Church job and 
rear young children, too!” 

“I’d love to go to Sunday School 
with the children, but how can I? 
By the time they’re ready— I’m ex- 
hausted!” 

Valid complaints from the LDS 
mother? Perhaps. They are com- 
mon, and good answers to them are 
elusive. But now and then we run 
into a family who seem to be un- 
bothered by these problems— in spite 
of many obstacles usually called up 
as excuses— and it sets us to wonder- 
ing. Maybe we could try a little 
harder. 

Such a family are the Evan Calls 
of Afton, Wyoming, a Mormon com- 
munity in beautiful Star Valley. This 
valley has its share of loyal— and 
large— Church families, among whom 
the Calls are typical. Evan and 
Bessie and their fourteen children 
(twelve since the two oldest, Jennie 
and Kayland, married recently) hold 
regular home evenings; Bessie teach- 
es in the MIA, having worked in the 
Church auxiliaries ever since her 
marriage; and come Sundays the 
whole family go to meetings to- 
gether. Sometimes Dad is missing. 



when his high council appointments i 
call him elsewhere, but churchgoing 
is always a family activity, and folk ‘ 
say Sunday wouldn’t seem like Sun- : 
day in the Afton First Ward without ■ 
the row of neatly groomed Call | 
children who regularly attend with : 
their parents. 

The Call home evenings de- 
serve detailed mention. Unless the ! 
daughters who take piano lessons 
can accompany a song, it isn't | 
sung. Scripture is read, along with 
thoughts and stories from The Im- 
provement Era, The Childrens 
Friend, and other Church publica- 
tions. If any of the family faces talks 
or other ward assignments, he is 
given help. Housework and chores 
(the Calls live on a ranch) are di- 
vided, Individual achievements are | 
noted. It is decided what time the 1 
youngsters should be in from a party, | 
and which coming events will be | 
attended. Each youngster has a i 
chance to bring up his own problems 1 
for family discussion if he wishes. 

Some home evenings are made 
special by a birthday or by the par- 
ticipation of Grandmother and i 
Grandfather, who are often invited ; 
so that the children may have the ' 
advantage of their friendship, coun- ^ 



Lcit to right and around; Bessie Warren Call, holding Ruth, Father 
Evan holding Grace, Warren, Jennie, Jill, Annie, Ralph, Wynn, Dee, 
Kayland, Louise, Don, Ben, Lenna. 
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sel, and stories. In the summertime, 
outside the Calls go for bonfire 
gatherings in the meadow or up by 
the ranch spring. So that all would 
have the fun of outdoor life, last 
spring the whole family camped for 
three days on a far side of the ranch. 

Refreshments, of course, are a 
favorite part of the family hour, 
and especially so here because al- 
most everything is homemade and 
homegrown that goes into Bessie’s 
ice cream and cake, banana cream 
pie, punch and cookies, doughnuts 
and apple cider, or hot chocolate 
and toasted cheese sandwiches. 

For several years now, the Call 
yoimgsters have occupied seven or 
eight seats on the school bus. One 
morning as the bus waited b(dore 
their mountain home while they 
filed on, a new student on the bus 
asked in amazement, "Ifow many 
families live in that house?” 

The answer is easy. One! For 
indeed, if they were not, if each did 
not consider himself “his hi'othez's’ 
keeper,” their remarkable accom- 
plishments would not be possible. 

Melchizedek Priesthood 



Only 20 Extra Seconds 
To Make HOT Starch 




Saves 
20 Minutes 
Ironing 
Time . 



Only hot starch penetrates 
. . . Makes ironing easy— 
Cold starch coats the surface 
. . . Makes ironing hard. 



■ Guaranteed by "A 
Good Housekeeping J 



The easiest starch to iron 

Try it . You’ll See! 
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k TO COMPARE THE 
SENTINEL FAMILY PUN! 



One policy protects Dad ($5,000), Mother ($T,000), and oil 
the children ($1,000 each)— even FUTURE arrWols with no 
increase in the one low premium. If Mother and Dad are 
25 years old, the premium would be only $9.44 per month 
regardless of how many children they have or expect to 
have! Compare with your present cost. For special folder 
giving complete details, write to: 




( Continued ) spirituality so that ac- 
ceptance of a Church assignment 
will be forthcoming. 

ObvioTisly there are many ramifi- 
cations to these procedures. But 
alert c|iionim presidents who are 
seeking ways to magnify their call- 
ings will be able to get the inspira- 
tion to know what to do in individual 
cases. 

If we magnify our callings in the 
priesthood, there is e\^ery reason to 
believe that many of onr Father’s 
less active and diligent children will 
( be returned to the security of the 
I (piorum fold and — what is of sur- 
i passing personal interest to us — wc 
; sliall through activity and personal 
j riglitt'oiisness keep the covenant 
I which ussui'es us of eternal life 
hereafter. 

DESERT SCENE 

by William Allen Ward 

I Out on the desert naked 
Buttes stand like Indian warriors 
of old . . . 

Out there it seems, one can wash 
His face with a thundercloud 
And dry his hands with the 
Dry night wind. 
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These Times 

{Continued) state of all. Alaska 
with 586,400 scjuare miles is more 
than double the size of Texas with 
its 267,339 square miles. The gover- 
nor of Alaska expects that 50 years | 
from now Alaska will have a popu- ’ 
lation of 30,000,000. Alaska is | 
rich in strategic metals such as anti- 
mony, chromite, copper, iron, lead, 
mercury, tungsten, nickel, and ^ 
others. It also has oil, vast timber ' 
resources and a climate not dis- | 
similar from the Dakotas, Montana, 
and the Pacific Northwest— if you I 
make discounts for more sunlight : 
in the summer and a great deal of 
darkness in the winter months! , 
The fijrty-ninth state represents a 
great new frontier. The influences 
of successive frontiers on American 
development has always been tre- I 
mendous. Here is a new land, with I 
challenges of hardship, of new op- | 
p{)rtunity for those who may be dis- | 
tressed or discouraged in other ^ 
areas. The forty-ninth state sym- , 
bolizes the open road to opportu- | 
nity. Welcome, Alaska! | 



FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 
FOR ARTICLES: 

'DSC 124;37-3S. 

"73)srfjijr.sf'v. p. 37S, 1925 ed. 
■‘Isa, 42:6-8. 

Uhid., 61:1-2. 

‘Lnkr 4:2. 

16:19-26, 

"Moses 7:.36-89. Italics author’s. 



The Spoken Word 
To keep learning - . . 

^Accredited to Addison, original source not 
known. 

-Author unknown. 

•■‘Brigham Young, Journal of Discourses, 10: 
221 (1863). 

“He gflfc me a p,ood mother , . ” 

‘Alice Stone Blackwell, What I Give to Mil 
Father (3'o Henry B. Blackwell.) 

-Always, Irvin Berlin. 



ART AND PHOTO CREDITS: 

Camera Cilix, cover, 604; John Davenport, art, 
561, 593, 612, 624; Boh Taylor, 599, 600; Wide 
y'orUl^ Phott)s, 578; Dale Killiomn, art, 582, 
583, 584; Trf)sjean Studio, Alton, Wyoming, 

617; Doug Snow, art, 586, 589; Harold M. 
Lanihert, 590; Jeanne Lindorff, art, 591; Lorin 
Wiggins, 591; Boyart Studios, 595; Frank L. 
(hiynor, 614; Deseret News, Hal Rumel Studios, 
620, 621, 622, 



He is a wise man who does not 
firicve for the things which he has 
not, hut rejoices for those which he 
has. —Epictetus 




No more dried out hamburgers! 



Morning Milk 
keeps hamburgers 
moist and tender, yet firm, 
right through cooking 



Tiedpe/ aiut 4e&— 




Juicy, moist and tender 

HAMBURGERS 



Vi cup finely chopped onion 
1 tablespoon prepared mustard 
1 tablespoon prepared 
horseradish 



( M akes 4 to 6 servings) 

Wi pounds ground beef 
1‘/: teaspoons salt 
teaspoon pepper 
Vy cup undiluted Morning Milk 

Lightly mix all ingredients in mixing howl. Divide meat mixture into 
six equal parts. Shape gently into patties. Place on grill or in folding 
wire broiler. Cook over glowing coals 4 to 5 minutes on each side, or 
until done as desired. 

BARBECUE BURGERS 

While grilling hamburgers, brush several times with spicy Barbecue Sauce 
made from recipe found in free recipe hdder at your grocer’s Morning 
Milk display. 



Jack Jarrard 

He Means Business 

"Speaking of Business’’ is 
Jack E. Jarrard’s daily column 
on the business page of your 
Deseret News and Telegram. 
It’s a column filled with the 
latest news on appointments 
. . . earnings . . . new busi- 
nesses . . . construction . . . 
product developments and 
everything else that’s news to 
the businessman and stock- 
holder. Follow it in your fam- 
ily newspaper. 
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A Light 

to all the world 

An account of the 
MIA Conference held 
June 13-15, 1958 



by Albert L. Zobell, Jr. 
Research Editor 










Junior Gleaners distributed 
programs on Temple Square 
Friday morning. Left to right: 
Sue Burnett, Ruth Ann Shaw, 
Barbara Huber, Berdeen Horman. 



From the prayer meeting early Friday morning, 
June 13, where the general superintendencies and 
the general presidency of the Mutual Improvement 
Associations met with members of their general 
boards in humble supplication, to the end of the 
last meeting on Sunday, June 15, there was but one 
word to describe the fifty-ninth annual conference 
of the Young Men's and Young Women's Mutual 
Improvement Associations. And that word was 
inspiring. 



Actually the conference, which was more than a 
year in preparation, had begun Thursday, June 12, 
with an all-day YWMIA camp institute, a drama 
workshop, a music workshop, a banc|uct-program for 
Master M Men and Golden Gleaners, and rehearsals 
for the festivals. 

Then between 8:00 and 9:10 a.m., on the south 
side of the Salt Lake Temple on Temple S(piare, the 
general superintendencies and general presidency 
with their boards formed a reception line, greeting 
an estimated three thousand who had come to con- 
ference. The reception line was flag-lined with the 
colors of MIA— gold and green— and a breeze kept 
those colors flying. 

At 9:30 a.m., following the reception, the first ses- 
sion of the conference began in the well-filled Taber- 
nacle. Here was the first youth chorus of many which 
were to thrill the conference— this one from Orem, 
Orem West, and Sharon stakes. 

At this session there were greetings by General 
President Bertha S. Reeder, newly appointed General 
Superintendent Joseph T. Bentley, and retiring Gen- 
eral Superintendent Elbert R. Curtis. 

The MIA theme for 1958-59 was announced as 
Matthew 5:16, and was presented in drama against 
a backdrop of the Anton Dorph painting of “Christ 
Blessing the Disciples." (See The Improvement Era 
March 1958 cover for painting.) "'Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your father ichich is in hencen.” In com- 
menting upon this theme later during the conference. 
Second Assistant Superintendent G. Carlos Smith 
charged each with the responsibility to see that the 
“light" we carried was the light of Christ, and not an 
optical illusion. 

Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, chief Scout executive, Boy 
Scouts of America, was at the June conference and 
spoke several times. At this morning session he said: 
“I believe that the Boy Scout movement was ordained 
of God for a purpose, but only by our willingness to 
participate in it on a basis where we take the power 
of God and use scouting as an instrument for the 
saving of youth and their contributing to the world 
will we justify this movement having been given to 
the world. . . . 

“It is true that one out of every four boys of our 
Cub Scout, Boy Scout, and the more difficult Ex- 
plorer age, one out of every four in America is a 
member today. It is true that your great Church 
leads the way, and you have better than one out of 
every two boys of those ages participating in the 
program. . . 
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Taking a text from the Church hymn, “True to the 
Faith,” Elder Mark E. Petersen of the Council of 
the Twelve and an adviser to the MIA, said: “As I 
think of the conflict of those two forces, the force of 
righteousness rolling forth eventually to fill the whole 
earth, and then the other force which is already mak- 
ing of the world, even of our great nation, America, 
a wicked and an adulterous generation, I ask myself, 
^Shall the youth of Zion falter in defending truth and 
right?' 

“In every great conflict the soldiers who survive 
are generally not those who are trained well for the 
offensive, but those who are trained well in self- 
defense, in self-preservation. The untrained, the raw 
recruits, they are the troops who never win the battle. 
The untrained are the ones who pile up the casual- 



ties in a war. Very largely the answer to whether 
or not the youth of Zion will falter rests upon the 
kind of training given to the youth of Zion, and it 
comes right back to those who do the training. What 
kind of training job do you do? Do you qualify 
[youth] not only for the offensive in life, but do you 
also qualify them for self-preservation? . . 

Friday afternoon featured the Magic Valley (Idaho) 
Mixed Chorus and the first Churchwide Mia Maid 
rose-tying ceremony. That meant that an average of 
sixty percent of the Mia Maid girls in the stakes had 
received their individual awards as to living the 
standards and activities of the Church. (Some stakes 
had reported over ninety percent.) 

Friday evening, and twice Saturday evening in 
the Salt Lake Tabernacle the MIA arts festival 




Above: Some three thousand conference visitors shook hands 'with the General Board executives 

and members of the General Board in the reception line, Friday morning on Temple Square, June 13. 

Below, left: Junior M-Men and Junior Gleaners “rolled into meeting” Saturday in this “Pleasant 
Ward” bus. Nonie Sorensen, group leader, and a former member of the board; Steven Bennion, Becky 
Summers, Steven Cook, Gail Purchase, Lynn Davidson, and Don Waterworth. 

Below, right: Sisters Emily II. Bennett, Bertha S. Reeder, and LaRue Longden greet Sister Salome 
Sam Fong, age-group counselor from Honolulu Stake (tliird from left). 
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Friday evening’s all-girl dance with 
other numbers of the dance festival 
presented Friday and Saturday thrilled 
audiences at the University of Utah 
stadium. 



Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 

Chief Scout Executive, Boy 
Scouts of America, one of 
the many visitors to the 
conference. He spoke at 
several of the meetings. 



SM- 



Camille Lamoreaux plays 
the harp and Elaine Rich 
the autoharp at the com- 
bined arts festival. The 
festival was given 
three times. 
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A 625-voice youth chorus from north- 
ern California sang Sunday afternoon 
and elsewliere; the Churchwide Mia 
Maid Rose Tying ceremony in the 
Tabernacle, h’riday. 
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Praise Ye the Lord was presented. It depicted God's 
dealings with man, using music, drama, speech, and 
dance to bring to life these great moments in history. 

Friday and Saturday evenings, in the University 
of Utah Stadium, near capacity audiences saw 
The Great Builder, this years dance festival. More 
than six thousand young people danced in these per- 
formances. 

As one contemplates the magnitude of these festi- 
vals and realizes that the first rehearsal might be the 
dress rehearsal, one must surely conclude that the 
prayers, voiced and unvoiced, of thousands are surely 
heard in behalf of the MIA. 

Saturday was a day of departmental work and 
meetings. About twenty locations throughout the 
city were used. 

, Sunday morning, again in the Tabernacle, the tra- 

ditional meeting was held under the direction of the 
First Presidency. President J. Reuben Clark, Jr., 
presided and conducted. Here he reminded that at 
the April conference. General Superintendent Curtis 
had been released, together with his assistants, Elders 
A. Walter Stevenson and David S. King and the 
general board of the YMMIA, with the provision that 
^ these brethren would carry on until June conference. 

In April, Elder Bentley had been sustained as the 
new general superintendent and had later named his 
assistants, Elders Alvin R. Dyer and G. Carlos Smith, 
Jr. Now the new general board of the YMMIA was 
sustained. The Tabernacle Choir sang at this session. 
^ Sunday afternoon in the Tabernacle, the presenta- 

tion ... Ye Shall Prosper in the Land was given 
under the direction of the speech department. Music 
was furnished by the MIA Youth Chorus of the 
Northefii California stakes. 

t During the conference, President David O. McKay, 

recovering from eye surgery, sent a message which 
read, in part; “To the retiring superintendency . . . 
I extend congratulations and commendation! . . . 
They have been devoted, capable leaders, responsive 
to every call— true servants of the Lord! I also ex- 
tend congratulations and commendation to the mem- 
bers of the board who have been associated with 
^ them. 

I “The general presidency and members of the gen- 

^ eral board of the Young Women's organization have 

made an outstanding record in enrolling, instructing, 
and guiding the young girls and women of the Church. 
We also express appreciation to them for the serv- 
ice they are rendering. 

“To the new general superintendency and board of 
the Young Men's Mutual Improvement Association, 
we express our confidence and give our blessing. 

“The road stretches far ahead with opportunities 
^ for good on either side. To all these opportunities, 



may you be alert, and arouse your thousands of fol- 
lowers to the dignity of young manhood, the purity 
of young womanhood, and to loyalty to the restored 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

“May God’s choicest blessings attend the Young 
Men’s and Young Women's Mutual Improvement 
Associations in all their noble endeavors." 

From the short address of President Clark; 

“I was greatly pleased last night in seeing how 
modestly our sisters were dressed for that dance. 
I rejoiced in it, and I have thought, if I might put it 
crudely, straightforwardly—bare flesh is never in and 
of itself an art exhibit. Arsenic, taken in increasingly 
large doses, is no more poisonous to the body, the 
physical body, than erotism is destructive following 
the same course, to the soul of man. In both death 
lurks. God give you the strength and the power to 
protect your virtue, that above all else seems now to 
be threatened. . . 

President Joseph Fielding Smith of the Council 
of the Twelve, advised at the YMMIA session Satur- 
day: 

“The Lord has called upon our bishops and others 
in the order of the priesthood to train the youth 
and bring them up in light and truth. You brethren 
who have been called in the Mutual Improvement 
organization likewise have the responsibility of doing 
your part, and I am grateful that you can do this 
part by precept and also by example." 

Elder George Q. Morris of the Council of the 
Twelve, and a former general superintendent of MIA, 
speaking Sunday morning in the Tabernacle, said: 

“I bear my humble witness that the Lord Jesus 
Christ has established this Church and is calling 
upon all men to repent and believe and become mem- 
bers of his Church and become his people, to be a 
light to the world, . . . We see, therefore, the saered- 
ness of our holy calling with our youth, with our 
members, to bring to pass these glorious purposes and 
glorify our Father in heaven in all things.” 

Elder Richard L. Evans of the Council of the 
Twelve, speaking near the close of the conference, 
said: “Now as to you, the youth: This is a glorious gen- 
eration. The Lord Cod has given us to understand 
that he held back choice spirits for this very day. He 
told Abraham that he was one of them. I have a con- 
viction in my heart that many of this generation of 
youth were numbered among those choice ones so 
privileged. There is nothing in righteousness that 
you cannot accomplish. Do not worry about the 
future. Do not brood about it. You cannot live it all 
at once. Take it a day at a time and a step at a time. 
Prepare and live and meet the problems as they come, 
and as things have unfolded for your parents and 
your grandparents ... so life will unfold for you. . . .” 
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The Last Word 



Worry is like a rocking chair. It will give you 
something to do, but it wont get you anywhere. 

God gives every bird its food, but he does not 
throw it into the nest. 

The man who really wants to do something finds 
a way; the other kind finds an excuse. 



There is no smaller package than a man wholly 
wrapped up in himself. 

— Facks'‘N” Figgers 




Spare moments are the gold dust of time. Of all 
the portions of our life, the spare moments are the 
most fruitful in good or evil —Sunshine Magazine 



George Santayana: Broad-mindedness is the result 
of flattening high-mindedness out. 

About the time you get even with the Joneses, they 
refinance. 



A friend, after several months of strenuous dieting, 
paid a surprise visit to her daughter's home. Her 
four-year-old grandsc)n, after gleefully welcoming 
her, stepped back, wide-eyed, and asked hesitantly, 
“Granny, what did you do with all the rest of you?” 



'"George,” the tearful wife sniffed, "your mother 
insulted me today.” 

“She what? She's a thousand miles away!” 

"But a letter came for you . . . and I opened it.” 
“What about the insult?” 

“In the postscript, she wrote; 'Agnes, don't forget 
to give this to George.' ” 



THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH . . . 

“I won’t” is a good-for-nothing, 

“I can't” is a quitter. 

“I don’t know” is lazy. 

“I might” is just waking up. 

‘T will try” is on his feet. 

“I can” is on his way. 

"I will” is at work. 

“I did” is now the boss. 

—Anonymous 

A woman's promise to be on time carries a lot of 
wait. 




Voltaire; To forgive our enemies their virtues— that 
is a greater miracle. 

The landlady of a resort boardinghouse made a 
point of asking her departing guests to v/rite some- 
thing in her visitor’s book. She was very proud of 
the names and the sentiments inscribed there. 

“But I can’t understand,” she confided to a friend, 
“what one sour-looking man wrote. People always 
smile when they read it.” 

“What is it?” cjueried the other. 

The landlady replied: “He wrote only the words, 
'Quoth the Raven.' ” 
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NAVAJO WEAVER 
by Maude Rubin 



i She weaves with the skill of an an- 
i cient race, 

f With the patience of growing 
I wheat— 

. ^ With the prism colors of sky and 
m splice 

W where storm and sunshine meet. 

Wool that warmed lambs in the cold 
' pring wind, 

Du nched with brief desert rain, 

W carded and spun till its strands 
V, '.^re thinned 

And bright as a pinto’s mane. 

Slio weaves with the color of sunset 
and air, 

Of tnrc|uoise from desert mines. 

With the gray of the cloud and the 
jagged flare 

Of the lightning in her designs. 



RAINBOW END 



by Ivy Houtz Woolley 



And then there came a day 
when I, a passenger on God’s great 
train. 

Sped past the station by the name 
Of pain 

m leaving that loved place, I bravely 
went 

Into a sweeter land; and quite con- 
tent 

I rest amid the joys which are so 
dear 

Because I found you waiting for 
me here. 



ADVISORY BORED 
by Jane Merchant 



Some hardships I have boldly dared. 
But it can still imdo me 
To note that friends have come pre- 
pared 

To talk some sense into me. 




No jam tastes like the hind 
yon make yonrself! 






laesf.ps; perfect homemade peach jam! 
Peel, pit and crush 3 lbs. fully ripe peaches. 
Mix 4 cups prepared fruit in very large 
saucepan with 1 box Sure- Jell. (Or use liquid 
Certo — recipe on bottle.) Stir over high 
heat until mixture comes to hard boil. 




SC'f.:; in Bring to full 

rolling boil. Boil hard for 1 minute only, 
stirring constantly. This short boiling time 
means less juice boils away— so you get up 
to 50% higher yield, and the flavor comes 
through fresher— best you ever tasted! 



'.y 




then alternately stir and 
skim off foam for five minutes. Ladle into 
glasses. (No paraffining with new- type jars.) 
Yield: 9 medium glasses, for mere pennies 
a glass ! And you’re sure of perfect results 
with powdered Sure- Jell or liquid Certo! 



Your choice! 



powdered natural fruit pectin 

or W 

liquid natural fruit pectin 

Pectin causes jelling. 
Amounts of pectin in 
fruits vary. 

No guessing with 
recipes you get with 
Sure- Jell or Certo. 







Products of General Foods 



FAMILY 




PLAN 



provides life insurance 
for you, your wife, your children 
. . . in one low-cost policy. 

There’s something for every member of the 
family at the fun-filled amusement park . . . 
offering wholesome do-it-together recreation. 

There’s also something for every member of 
the family in Beneficial’s new albin-one Family 
Package Plan. For example: 

DAD who needs the most life insurance, has 
$5,000 permanent insurance per unit (2 units $10,000; 
3 units $15,000). Accidental death pays double; if dis- 
abled, premiums are automatically paid. Builds generous 
cash and retirement values. 

MOM has $1250 Insurance per unit, if 
she's Dad's age; more if younger, less if older. 

CHILDREN are each insured for 

$1,000 per unit until age 22 . . . and can then be con- 
verted to permanent insurance up to $5,000 . . .without 
evidence of insurability. New babies are automatically 
insured for $500 per unit from 15 days old to six months, 
and thereafter for $1,000 per unit — at no extra cost. 



This insurance program grows with your 
family — but the one low premium stays the 
same! 

Ask your Beneficial man about this conven- 
ient all-in-one policy that protects your entire 
family — or mail the handy coupon below. 



BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Beneficial Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please send information about; 

□ Family Package Plan 



Street or RFD.. 



..Zone State.. 
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Mr, V/alter VJinchell . 

c/o New York Mirror / 

New York, N. Y. 



Dear Mr, ¥inchell: 

Knov;ing what a great joh you did for Director J, Edgar Hoover's 
book, "Masters of Deceit", which I read and thoroughly enjoyed, 

I would like to call your attention to a book written by a former 
Bureau agent, 

ij 

The book^s called "TJjiKTTaked Communist" and was written by 
W. Cleon^kousen, who is now Chief of Police of Salt Lake City, 

by Ensign Publishing Company, Salt Lake, 

I have read many books on this subject, but find this one the 
best of them all. Knowing how you feel about Americanism vs 
commxinism, I thought you might be interested, in not doing MT, 
Skousen a favor, but doing a favor for the American people as 
a whole. 






I for one would like to see this book in every school in the 
United States , hox^rever, I am well aware that such could never 
happen. 

The last section of this book is called "Five Vital Questions" 
and for people who do not have the time to go into this subject 
thoroughly I think these 30 to 4o pages interestingly composed 
and written v;ould teach them more about the communist movement 
in this country than anything yet published, 

I knovj you are a very busy man. but I also know you are interested 
in America, I hope you \irlll either read this book, or have it 
read for you. 
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SlaierMy yours, 

^^4g’«tr Iliovei 



Soclosores (3) 



Press release by American CoalitiM of Patriotic Societies 

October 31, 1958, issue of Counterattack 

Statement by Prest^ J. Moore, The American Legion 



y Pres^ J. Moore, . 

^ * 1 - Salt Lake diy (80-77) 1/^ %J(J i 

Reurlet 11-10-58 K ' ‘ 

'j j ^ HOTE; We have had xery cordial 

grr^^elatlcms witlyafiS, ^is a former SAwho EOD 6-17-40, resigned 10-5-51, 
g--^ services satisfactory, //t hsj n«»t . 
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OffimMetM, 



UNITE© S' 



Director, FBI 



DATE: 



INI ;g 
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SUBJECT: 



SAC, Salt Lake City (80^7) 



CRITICXmi tBB Bffiuyir By FRED J. COOK 
INFORMAfl^ 0^ 



/ 




There are attached her^;^ two copies of Salt Lake 
City Police Depar:|pi^^^^^^ 11/5/53 which Chief, 

of Police W. CLBCffiMlKOyaBB i eeued to his persoDnel, together 
with the American Legion release eaiitled "Law Enforoeq^nt 
Under Attack," 

I feel it was thoughtful on the part of the Qii>f 
I to acquaint his personnel with the reason for the curreht 
' attack upon the FBI. 

I have thanked him for his efforts in this regard. 

Bureau (2 Encl.XAM) 

1 - Salt Lake City 

PW:FR 

(3) 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 



Memo No. 127-58 



November 5, 1958. 



All Personnel 



From: W. Cleon Skousen, Chief of Police 



Subject: The Need to Correct Distorted Views Concerning Police Services 



During the past 30 years law enforcement has made more scientific 
progress and raised the quality of police service in the United States higher 
than it has ever been before. Ironically, however, many people still view 
the police with suspicion and mistrust. Much of this grew out of the Prohibi- 
tion Era when many thoughtless citizens got the idea that cheating on the law 
was 'illegal but respectable**. It became smart to try to deceive or ridicule 
the police. Movies usually portrayed the police as "dumb cops** and the 
gangsters as misunderstood heroes. 

All of this left an impact of ugly, distorted attitudes which is still one 
of the most difficult problems American police have to cope with. 

In a democracy the police are the **people's army*' mobilized to maintain 
law and order. Therefore, any widespread campaign to weaken public confidence 
in law enforcement machinery can have serious consequences. We should be 
alert to any scheme designed to further separate the police from the public. 

Recently while visiting with the new National Commander of the American 
Legion in Indianapolis, I was handed the attached document which is highly 
significant in view of current world tensions. Left-wing forces have been 
gleefully pleased in recent years with numerous judicial decisions which have 
seriously hampered the investigative power of police agencies. They now 
consider it a good time to attack the FBI and eventually discredit all law 
enforcement. 



The best answer to such an attack is to constantly keep the public informed 
and see to it that nothing in our professional or personal lives furnishes the 
excuse or ammunition for such an attack. I hope every member of the Depart- 
ment will take his work seriously and give the public the kind of dedicated 
service which is deserving of c omple te approbation and enthusiastic support. 



W. Cleon Skousen 
Chief of Police 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT UNDER ATTACK 



A **smear attack, ” reirj Lais cent of the campaign waged in 1940, by 
the Communist Party, is once again being launched against J* Edgar Hoover 
and the FBIo 

In February, 1940, the leaders of the CoinTnuixist Party met in 
Washington and decided that their campaign against Hoover and the FBI should 
have two principal phases, one an attack iipon the Bureau as violating civil 
liberties, and secondly a personal attack upon Director Hoover. Communist 
writers were assigned to this phase of the campaign. The communists also 
decided to enlist the aid of as many nev/spapers and prominent individuals as 
possible. 

Today, the same old procedure is rearing its ugly head. The Alger 
Hiss apologist, Fred J. Cook, recently prepared for **The Nation** magazine a 
60 “-page article containing distortion, innuendo half truths and genuine lies 
based strictly upon suppositions. Cook, whose writings concern mostly the 
detective story variety, has been strangely silent as to the parties financing his 
article. Perhaps Cook*s greatest claim to the defense of the left-wing element is his 
recent article, again in **The Nation** magazine, which praised Alger Hiss, a 
convicted perjurer, and attempted to show that Hiss was framed. This article 
caused little more than a ripple of interest. The American public has long ago 
learned of the feverish attempts of the left-wing groups to restore their -dol, Hiss, 
to the position of a martyr. 

The second step in the we 11 -planned smear progran'i is to be directed 
at Mr. Hoover personally. The **New York Post, long a well-known pseudo-liberal 
newspaper, is personally supervising this step, James Wechsler, Editor, an 
admitted former member of the Young Communist League and whose record of 
sympathy for Communist Pai-ty causes is notorious, has sent reporters as far as 
Paris, France, in attempts to dig up derogatory materiaL Interviews have 
been held by Wechsler*s coached representatives with former employees of the 
FBI, with the hope that these former employees would turn on Mr, Hoover, 

It has been learned that the **New York Post** plans to send reporters 
to Washington, D., Cc , and other cities, to skiilk around restaurants and public 
places in the hope of digging up scraps of information that could be used against 
Hoover and the FBL 

The American public will, of course, recognize this campaign in its 
true light. As usiial, when the spotlight of public opinion is turned upon the 
personalities responsible for this campaign, and the reasons behind their desire 
to knock out Mr, Hoover and the FBI, there will be the customary scurrying 
for cover. The thought arising uppermost in the minds of the American people 
is: **Why attack the one organization in onr society today that is doing as much as 

humanly possible to preserve civil rights, our freedoms and our way of life?** 
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Law Enforcement Under Attack -- Page #2 



The answer is rather obvious. Without the FBI, there will be no constant 
vigilance as to protection of our liberties as prescribed by Federal law. The 
communists and their apologists can then run rampant. 

Our thought is, why not leave the hard-working, efficient FBI alone. 

The FBI is and has always been fully responsible to Congress and the people for 
its actions. Leave the FBI alone and instead of attacking by lies and slander, 
give it support so it can assist in the investigation of current day atrocities upon 
our religious institutions, in the investigation and presentation of facts regarding 
the daily directed espionage attack against our country by the Soviet Union, and 
leave it alone so it can through its nationwide network of mutually cooperative 
local law enforcement agencies prevent the criminal hordes from engulfing us. 
We cast our vote for Mr. Hoover and the FBI and so will the true patriots of 
this country. 






May 13, 1919 

wsmmAh 



if) 

Mr. W. Cleon Skooaw ^ , 

Chief of P®Uoe r> 

SaU Lake Ctty U, mak 

My dear Cbi^: 

I tore b4MHi IMonaed d yaer iKMry feiivrau raaiarka 
aboat the FM aad aay direcUoQ its aetirltles oa the oceasion 
of the retraiaiBg seaMfio of California f^apter of tiie FBI national 
Academy Aasoetates rwmtlj eonctaded in Lm Aageles. 

I did not want to let this qpporta&ity peas without letting 
you ta:ow of my appreciatitm. Your commenta are most reaasurlng, and 
my a a so ciat ee and I will cmudaatly strire to merU yoimr cootinned aiiproval 
and sv^port. 

K there is any way in which we can be of service to you, you 
shoiiid feel free to call on ns. 

Siimerety yoors. 



I. Edga* SooflW ; 






1 > Los Angeles (80-215) 

Reurlet 5-4-59 

1 - Salt Lake City (For Information) 



r/ 



NOTE: Chief Skouscn i3 a former SA having EOD 10-24-35 as a clerk and 
6-17-40 as SA. He resigned 10-5-51 to accept anotiier position. Services 
satis&etory. We last wrote him 1-29-59 thanking him for sending the IHrector 
a subscription to "The Salt Lake City Tribune. " Address per prior corre^pondenc* 

TWD:mfcte,/(5) 'V j , • V A \n 
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L ^ / 



Mr. W. Cleon Sk(ms«a 

Chief of Police ^ . ^ > 

Salt Lake City 11, Utah 

My dear CfaiM: 

I am taking the liberty of eendliig ymi 
some copies iA twur i^eets r^rding *The Naked 
Communist" which Mr. George TodH, £ditoriai 
Columnist, "Valley Times, " 11109 Magnolia 
Boulevard, North £tollywo<kl, California, forwarded 
to me. 

Thi»e eachmures are very coB^Ufnentary 
to your new book, and I thought you would be inter^ted 
in MStng them. 

With best wishes. 



/'Of-*' 



Tolson 

Bplriion/ 
Dei.oacii 




^ Teife. Room _ 

Hoiioinan 

i . 'Gandy 



2* 



COMM-fB! 



Enclosures (3) 



Sincerely yours, 



Sdfias* Hoover, 






NOTE: See letter to Mr. George Todt on thi 

REC- 39 
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W. CLEON SKOUSEN 

CHIEF OF POLICE 
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S^LT LAKE GITV 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 
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Mr. TolsonJ 







^ I Mr. Belmoni 

DsLcadlfC. 
Mr. McGuire 
Mr. Hohr 




SAI^T LAKE CrrYU,TJTAH 



May 25, 1959 



Mr. Parsons- 
Mr. Rosen 
Mr. Tamm 
Mr. Trotter 
Mr. V7.C.Sj;»&ran 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Holloman 
Miss Gandy. 





J, Edgar Hoover, Director 
Eederal DiiaieaLL d£ Invest ig at loir 

U. S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



I am most appreciative of your thoughtfulness in sending 
me photostats of the three editorials by George Todt concerning 
"The Naked Communist," 

These articles were most generous and encouraging. In 
fact there have been a growing number of helpful reviews of this 
type in recent months. I felt particularly complimented that 
"The Naked Communist" should be listed along with "Masters of 
Deceit" in the recent annual report of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, 







i 



Many thanks and sincere best wishes* 



.&7 JUN 9 




J 



MAY 38 






May 21, 1950 



Mr. OaorgaTodt 
Editorial Cofauaniat 
Vallay Tlnaa 
mot IHtialU Boulavard 
North KoUyvood, California 

Dear Mr. Todt: 



Many thanka for your cordial note 
of May 0, 1950. It waa Indeed thoughtful of you to 
write me, and I waa glad to receive the tear 
aheeU you eent me concerning Mr. Shouaea'a book, 
'The Naked Communlat. 

Your klodneea In remembering me 
In thla manner la indeed appreciated. 






Sincerely yours, 
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NOTE: We have had previous cordial cprreepcmdence 
with Mr. Todt. See letter tn w ffcnuaen on the 

same date. 



-'fer 

, Sullivan . 
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NktUfcid by V«!Uy 

Tilr. McGnirt. 

11109 A^ndb Uvd., Nerlli W»WjWwood, Caiif. I Hr. Mohr 



M*J IW 



Mr. J. Idfftr HooT*r 

S hl«f, F.B.l. 
astxlngton, D4C. 



D»ar Mr. Hoortrt 



I think Claoa'af— n. on* of your fomor P.B.I. 
acoatt. haOraireiTa roaarkabla book in 



iOM O 



fm I |Nk wi«aww» m 

NAKED COMKDNIST". 



SoM of ay thoufbts aro encloaod with tha 
accompanying taar-shaata on the subjact. 

With continuing ragards, 



I ramalny 



GT:h 



Faithfully, 



GeorgjvTodt 

fidit<#lal 



Mr. Parsont 

Mt. R*;»en i 
Mr. T^u-nm ^ 
Mr. 

I 

Tel ^TKoom 

Mr. HollonMUi 

Miss Candy ^ 
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May 27, 1959 



Mr. W. Cleon Skousen ' \ ■ 

Chief of Police 

Salt Lake City 11, Utah 

My ctear Chief: 

j i \ M - ■ 

The two Issues of ’’igra!' ccrntMaiag the eighth 
and niatb instsilmeats of your seriea^’So That's What Bqys 
Are Ma# Qf ' received on May 1959, andymr 
khuhiess in forwarding them to me is very much ajM>reciated. 

It was indeed thoughtful of you to remember 
me in this maimer, and I am very grateful. 

Sincerely yours. 



2.i Sdgar Hoovejj 












NOTE: Chief Skousen is a former Special ^ent who EOD ^l7-^ and 
resigned 10-5-51. Services satisfactory. Wf|>have enjoyed Cordial 
cp^espondence with him in the past. ^ ^ 
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W. CLEON SKOXJSEN 

CHIEF OF POLICE 



105 South State 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAK 




105 South State 
SALT LAKE CITY, tlTAH: 




Every Orient Pacifc liner has two swimming pools. Can you spot the mermaid in this one? 



Sail to Europe next summer from California — on Orient 8c Pacific! 



T his is the West Coast*s new way to Europe ! 

Twenty sunlit days of swimming, dancing, 
sight-seeing and parties on a golden Orient & 
Pacific liner — bound for France and England. 

You sail from either San Francisco, Vancouver 
or Los Angeles to the fantastic Panama Canal. 
Next stop Trinidad. Then on to romantic Madeira 
(Las Palmas if you sail on the Chusan) where 
you can toboggan down a 3000-ft. mountain and 
sight-see in bullock carts. 

Three days later you are in Le Havre, another 



day and you’re in London— rested and ready for 
the second half of your European holiday. 

Orient & Pacific Lines offer two great new 
European sailings for 1959. The Chusan sails 
from California June 21st, the Orcades July 1st. 

What does the trip cost? As little as $392 
tourist, $650 first class! See your travel agent 
soon. These are popular sailings. 

Orient & Pacific Lines: Suite D, 210 Post 
Street, San Francisco. Cunard Line: General 
Passenger Agents in United States and Canada. 




CHOCOLATE ^ 

ret^ums 




by Dr. Franklin S, Harris, Jr. 



Discipline 

From the Colloquy of Aelfric a 
dialogue in Latin for the instruction 
of schoolboys in Latin of the year 
1005 A.D. an insight is given into 
discipline of that day. The teacher 
asks: “Are you ready to be flogged 
while you learn?” The pupils an- 
swer: “We would rather be flogged 
for learning's sake than be ignorant”; 
but they add: “We know that thou 
art a humane man, and wilt not beat 
us unless our conduct compels 
thee.” 



A Lot of Checks 

With 11 billion 
checks drawn in 
the United States 
in 1957, banks are 
turning increasing- 
ly to electronic 
equipment for au- 
tomation of check 
handling. Semi-au- 
tomatic electronic 
posting machines 
add or subtract 
checks to deposi- 
tors' accounts, 
while other machines sort checks 
and do computing. When standards 
are announced by the American 
Bankers' Association, banks will be 
able to use magnetic preprinted 
checks with the depositor's account 
number and bank number. Banks 
will imprint the amount of the check 
when returned to them. Checks can 
then be automatically sorted, posted, 
and listed by name of account, name 
of bank, and amount of check by 
electronic handling of magnetic 
data. Electronics estimates the 
10-year market in electronic book- 
keeping machines at $700 million. 




Smart new 
party cookie 







c 





White cocoanut 
cream center — 
cloaked in rich 
dark chocolate 







I 



A fine 
cookie 
confection 



At your 
store now 
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THE COVER: 

The beauty and splendor of 
the Victoria Falls in the 
Rhodesias, one of the seven 
natural wonders of the world, 
as photographed by Elder 
Harold B. Lee of the Council 
of the Twelve on his recent 
visit to the South African 
Mission. 
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How well do you know the 

SCRIPTURES? 



^ 3 :s !- ! ii r<- ■; “21 S 



Compiled by Hugh Pinnock 



Scripture Memorization Cards 
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for Good Reading 

Matching pocket-sized editions of the Standard 
Works. The ideal gift for a missionary, for the 
traveling man or woman, or the student away 
from home ... or for anyone who enjoys good 
reading. 

Missionary Pocket Bible 

Complete with LDS Ready Reference and Con- 
cordance. Page size 3% x 514- Gen- Crt 

uine Morocco leather binding. ^O* JU 

Pocket Triple Combination 

Book of Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants, Pearl 

of Great Price, hound in genuine 

leather. ^0*wU 



White leather 



$6.75 



DESERET BOOK COMPANY 

44 East South Temple Salt Loke City, Utah 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find ( ) check ( } money order 

C ) I have an account. Please charge it. f ) Set A ( } Set B 
( ) Pocket Bible ( } Pocket Triple Combination ( ) White 
Leather. 

Amount enclosed $ 



City Zone State 

Residents of Utoh include 2% sales tax. 



Missionaries, teachers in Sunday School, Priesthood, 
and Seminary — all students of the gospel — will want 
these exceptional sets of scripture cards. 

C^* A includes 300 scriptures from New and Old 
Testaments and Latter-day scriptures. All 
the necessary scriptures for preaching the gospel. 

C*ii D includes all scriptures in Set A plus an 
^6T D additional 200 scriptures for memorization 
or handy use in lesson and talk preparation. 



SET A-300 cards 



SET B— 500 cards 



$2.95 

$4.95 



Each set of cards conies in handy box. 









These New aids will help you 
learn faster, easier 

SCRIPTURIZERS WILL BE READY ABOUT 
MARCH 25 
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A Good 
Neighbor 

Safeway Stores, born in 
Idaho and first expanded into 
Utah, have always been in- 
terested and active in com- 
munity affairs. Safeway 
constantly tries to do its part 
to serve and build the com- 
munities in which it oper- 
ates, 

Safeway has membership 
in every Chamber of Com- 
merce where it has a store. 
It supports the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, health, welfare, 
recreation and other activi- 
ties of the community. 

Managers of Safeway 
Stores, carefully chosen for 
initiative and leadership, are 
active as officers in civic and 
service clubs as well as 
church organizations. They 
also participate in worthy 
fund-raising and charitable 
projects. 

In every possible way, 
Safeway strives to play its 
part in the activities that 
build up or better the com- 
munities where its stores are 
located. 

Safeway Takes Pride in Serving 
the Customer and the Community 



SAFEWAY 



These Times 



The Supreme 
Court Building 
Washington, D. C. 




The Supreme Court 
and the Federal Problem 



by Dr. G. Homer Durham 
Vice President, University of Utah 




In 1833 Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote: 

“The President who exercises a 
limited power may err without caus- 
ing great mischief in the state. Con- 
gress may decide amiss without 
destroying the Union because the 
electoral body in which Congress 
originates may cause it to retract its 
decision by changing its members. 
But if the Supreme Court is ever 
composed of imprudent men or bad 
citizens, the Union may be plunged 
into anarchy or civil war.'" ( Democ- 
racy in America, American edition, 
N. Y., 1851, pp. 160-161, ) 

Most people today would disagree 
with de Tocqueville"s evaluation of 
the presidency. But from time to 
time current opinion exists which 
subscribes to his view regarding the 
Supreme Court. 

“The real cause of the danger,” 
the remarkable Frenchman wrote, 
“does not lie in the constitution of 
the tribunal, but in the very nature 
of federal governments.” 

The “federal problem” is bigger 
than the Supreme Court. The pres- 
ent discussion stems from the 1954 
decision, Brown vs. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka: When provided 
under state law, “separate educa- 



tional facilities” for white and 
colored races “are inherently un- 
equal” and deprive persons of the 
equal protection of the laws in vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The decree issued May 17, 
, 1954 remanded the cases to the 
courts below which originally heard 
them, enjoining them to make 
“prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance"" with the decision 
“that racial discrimination in public 
education is unconstitutional.” 

The court had several courses of 
action open for its decree. Professor 
John P. Roche suggested (in an arti- 
cle in the University of Pennsylvania 
Law Review, October 1954 ) that 
Harry S. Truman be appointed a 
special master to supervise the de- 
cision. Professor David Fellman of 
the University of Wisconsin felt that 
failure by the court to issue a forth- 
right decree in 1954 was “an open 
invitation to prolong the contro- 
versy.” 

We have since seen how Governor 
Faubus acted on this opportunity, 
as well as the “massive resistance” 
laws in Virginia. 

The many technical aspects of the 
case ultimately rest with the “federal 
problem.” At this point, reference 
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When you're looking for a hearty, healthful drink ... try 
Postum. Postum is made from whole-grain cereals, slow- 
roasted to bring out a rich, satisfying flavor, 

Postum is 100% coffee-free . . . contains no caffein or 
other artificial stimulants. And don’t forget, Postum tastes 
so good . , . and it's so good for you! 

100% coflfee-free 




Another fine product 
from General Foods. 
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just 

a few steps 
from the 
TEMPLE 
GROUNDS... 




. , . and your car is 
parked but a few 
steps from your room. 



Every comfort and 
convenience 

Free radio and television 

Reasonable rates 

Inviting swimming pool 
(during summer season) 

Family-style 
“Crossroads” restaurant 



Next time you drive to Salt 
Lake, be sure to plan the 
extra pleasure of staying at 
the 




HOTEL UTAH 
MOTOR LODGE 



Max Carpenter, Mgr. 



to a good dictionary to look np the 
meaning of such words as ''federal,” 
“sovereignty” and “unitary” may 
well add to the reader s appreciation 
of political institutions and of Amer- 
ican life. 

The “federal problem” may be 
stated as follows: a political society, 
organized on the complex principle 
of “federalism,” is the denial, the 
antithesis, of a politically organized 
society as generally conceived by 
the human race. The general con- 
ception, especially in western civili- 
zation, assumes the existence of 
- unified “sovereignty,” or final su- 
preme authority and the ability and 
willingness to use it; or, “the single- 
will state,” cultural and geographic 
diversity to the contrary. The 
Soviet state illustrates. The Euro- 
pean state system generally exhibits 
central “sovereignty,” Such “imitary” 
structure as contrasted with our 
“federal” structure, has been the 
principal theoretical model for or- 
ganizing governments until the time 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. The simple point is that the 
United States of America is organ- 
ized on a different principle than 
other governments of its day. It was 
organized in 1789 as a “federal re- 
public,” a scheme thought to be im- 
practical if not impossible at that 
time. 

The epitome of the European state 
(see Bodin and Hobbes) was the con- 
cept of “sovereignty.” Sovereignty 
was defined as final supreme author- 
ity. Sovereignty was the sine qua non 
of the state. Without sovereignty, a 
state did not exist. Sovereignty was 
a simple answer— too simple— to one 
of the most complicated problems 
of human thought and societal struc- 
ture— the nature of the state. But it 
was a durable and satisfactory an- 
swer to the men of western Christen- 
dom who knew Augustine, Aquinas, 
the Papacy, Calvin; or, who knew 
such persons as that “most dread 
Sovereign” (as the Biblical scholars 
referred to “the most high and 
mighty Prince, James, by the Grace 
of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland . . in the fly- 
leaf of our Bibles). 

Consequently the states of that 
day, and many since, were organ- 
ized on the principle of “monism”; 
of monistic, unitary sovereignty. 
Charles A. Beard used to say, “the 
influence of Rome hangs too heavily 
over the west.” The “federal” states 
are exceptional or late comers to the 



Roman-European pattern. “Feder- 
alism” attempts to divide and dis- 
tribute that which by definition is 
“indivisible,” namely, “sovereignty.” 

When the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified, the 
United States of America came into 
existence as a constitutional, federal 
republic. “Federalism” is the most 
fundamental doctrine of the Consti- 
tution. It was viewed by learned 
commentators of the day as an 
anomaly, a monstrosity, an impossi- 
bility, or a contradiction. The Feder- 
alist (1788), and John Adams' De- 
fense of the Constitutions (1790) 
were viewed as apologies rather 
than as convincing agreements for 
a new order. 

American federalism also pro- 
ceeded from the premise that the 
state is the work of men. (“We, the 
people ... do ordain and establish” 
says the preamble.) The contrary 
view was that the state is an organic 
growth, rooted in nature and des- 
tined by nature to exist and survive 
only when characterized by sover- 
eign strength and a single will. The 
Constitution proposed the inner 
workings of a federal republic; thir- 
teen (now forty-nine) little republics 
within a large republic, with all the 
implications for groups and group ^ 
sociology. Within such a system, \ 
power and authority are always | 
shifting. There may be, theoretical- ' 
ly, final, legal, supreme authority— 
but it is not always ready, willing, 
nor able to act. Foreign students, 
used to the workings of a “unitary 
state,” are constancy confused in 
trying to understand the intricacies 
of the American system. Professor 
William Anderson of the University I 
of Minnesota has written: I 

“I believe that the government of I 
the United States under the Con- ll 
stitution, is probably the greatest : 
achievement of the entire human J 
race up to now in the construction ‘ 
of a political system that will pro- : 
vide strong and active government | 
for every national and local need and | 
emergency, and at the same time en- | 
sure a maximum attainable personal \ 
liberty and popular control over J 
what a government does.” (The Na~ ] 
tion and The States^ 1955, p. xi. ) 

The framers of Rie Constitution, 
at least Hamilton among them, had 
few fears that they were not creat- 
ing a national state with adequate 
power and authority. Hamilton 
made no bones about crushing the 
“Whiskey Rebellion.” However, the j 
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process of nullification carries on to 
the present day. Nullification, al- 
ways a process of government (as 
pointed out by Schuyler Wallace in 
the Folitical Science Quarterly many 
years ago) has its opportunities mul- 
tiplied in a federal system. The 
areas into which nullification and 
political dissent, can retreat and 
build new political forces are almost 
without number in American feder- 
alism. Thus Governor Faubus’ ex- 
pression as quoted in the New York 
Times, Sunday, October 12, 1958, has 
more than demagogic meaning; “As 
long as the people (of Arkansas) 
stand firm, a way will be found to 
preserve our traditions and educate 
our children.” 

James Madison pointed out some 
of the possibilities, between the lines 
at least, in the famous Federalist 
paper. No. X. He argued that 
within the constitutional federal re- 
public, no one faction, no single will 
could ever dominate the whole. It 
never has, 

Woodrow Wilson, attempting to 
trace John Austins “analytical” 
theory of law and sovereignty 
through the American practice of 
his day, felt “driven to say that with 
us sovereignty rests in its entirety 
with that not very determinate body 
of persons, the people of the United 
States, the powers of sovereignty 
resting with the state and federal 
authorities by delegation from the 
people.” {The State, 1889.) 

The reality of what Wilson de- 
scribed as “the state and federal au- 
thorities,”— or what we see as 
Faubus, the Arkansas legislature, the 
Little Rock school board, the Little 
Rock private school corporation, 
the state and federal courts, the 
N.A.A.C.P., the white citizens’ coun- 
cils, U. S. Attorney General Rogers, 
President Eisenhower, and the para- 
troopers— are “not very determinate” 
save in the long process of political 
adjustment. Wilson said the diffi- 
culty could be avoided (as Chief 
Justice Warren and associates have 
assumed) “If law be defined” in 
America in the Austinian sense, as 
“the command of an authorized pub- 
lic organ, acting witlain the sphere 
of its competence.” Wilson stated 
in his work The State, (1^9), how- 
ever, that “the only difficulty left by 
this solution is that of making room 
in our system for both a sovereign 
people of the single state and a sov- 
ereign people of the Union” In the 
Brown {Continued on page 188) 





“Lumberjack and botcakes, Lumberjack and waffles, Lumberjack and biscuits!'* 



It’s always “Lumberjack and*’-many other 
foods smothered in this real maple-flavored 
syrup that brings family praise at our house. 

You wouldn’t believe there could be so much 
difference in syrups until you actually taste 
Lumberjack yourself. Then-Lumberjack and 
only Lumberjack will be your syrup. 




LOOK FOR THE NEW NAUEY'S LABEL WHEN YOU BUY . . . THE SYMBOL OF FINE FOODS 




Announcing the opening 
of a new Covey addition! 

..individually conlrolled healing and air 
conditioning . , . wall-to-wall carpeting . . . 
cemi-private dressing areas . . . instant 
reception radios . . . TV rooms . . . 
tile baths, tub and shower combinations 
Now 320 beautilully appointed rooms. 

Carli’s Beauty Salon — Barber shop 
Coming soon 

HOT 

SHO.ms 

^'Food for the whole family”. Ample parking 
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MAIN STREET at FIFTH SOUTH Phone EM 3-6781 

Now ^wo enfrances For easy convenience.* Main Street; also West Temple 



WANTED 




Send Your Friends 


Young Tax Expert — Acc't-Atty. to 




THE 


join business firm as employee- 
associate. No investment required, j 
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Feastmaster 

BARBECUES 



Complete barbecue units ready for 
easy installation. Handsomely styled of 
sturdy steel construction. Simple to 
operate. Easily removed for cleaning 
or storage. 




Model PT-500 (pit type) and Mode! 
CT-400 (cabinet style) for kitchen, patio 
or outdoor use. Crank raises or lowers 
fire, grill remains stationary. Black or 
copper-hammertone finish. 




Model OD-300. Burns wood or char- 
coal. Adjustable fuel grate. Black finish. 



Feastmasters are 
rust-inhibitive 
primed and 
painted with 
heat-resistant 
non-toxic baked 
enamel. Grills 
are plated. 



OD-300 



Electric motor 
and spit available 
for all Feastmaster 
models. 



SOLD THROUGH lEADtNG 
BUILDING MATERIAL AND 
LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 




WRITE TODAY for FREE 

DETAILED INFORMATION 

SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO 



Designers and manufacturers of HEATFORM 
worm oir-circu/afing fireplace units 



Dept. IE Dept. IE 

4325 Artesia Avetiue 601 No. Point Rd. 

Fullerton, Calif. Baltimore 6, Md. 



The Church 
Moves On 



January 1959 

B it was announced that the Bee Hive House, which since 1920 
has been used as a temporary residence for young women 
... coming to Salt Lake City seeking employment or to continue 
their education, is being vacated. The Young Women’s Mutual 
Improvement Association executives turned the building back 
February 1. It will be used by the Church for other purposes. 
Together with the annex, the old Rossiter home, situated just north 
of die Bee Hive House, a total of eighty-nine girls could be provided 
for in the home operated by the YWMIA. 

B The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
Weldon V. Moore as president of the Australian Mission, 
succeeding President Zelph Y. Erekson. President Moore is 
a former bishop of Monument Park Ward, Monument Park (Salt 
Lake City) Stake. At the time of this appointment he was serving 
as a member of the high council in that stake. Mrs, Moore and 
their two children, Carolynne (Lynne) and Richard, will accom- 
pany him on this mission. 

B This was “Meet Me at Mutual” night wherever Mutuals are 
held Tuesday evenings. “Meet Me at Mutual” night was 
held during the week in other wards where Tuesday was not 
MIA night. 

B m The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
yj Gerald G. Smith as president of the Eastern States Mission, 
succeeding President Theodore C. Jacobsen. President Smith 
is currently serving as first counselor in the Bonneville (Salt Lake 
City) Stake presidency and is a guide on Temple Square. He has 
served in a district presidency in the Eastern States Mission, as a 
member of the high council in Washington ( D. C. ) Stake, and is a 
former member of the general hoard of the Young Men s Mutual 
Improvement Association. Going with him to mission headquarters 
in New York City are Mrs. Smith and their two sons, Gerald, Jr., 
and Craig. The couple also has a married daughter. 

B The appointment of Elder Blaine Watts of Midvale, Utah, 
and Elder Ira Angus Newsome of Bountiful, Utah, to the 
general board of the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Association was announced. Both men are veteran Scouters and 
hold the Silver Beaver award. 

The appointment of Miss H. Lynn Warner, Mrs. Lillian S. 
Boyce, both of Salt Lake City; Mrs. lone R. Bennion of Clearfield, 
Utah, and Mrs. Lila B, Walch of Bountiful, Utah, to the general 
board of the Young Women’s Mutual Improvement Association 
was announced, 

A three percent increase in the number of individual awards 
for girls in 1957-58 compared with 1956-57 was disclosed by the 
Young Women’s Mutual Improvement Association. For the period 
ending June 30, 1958, the total was 39,736; for the period ending 
June 30, 1957, it was 38,218. {Continued on page 176) 
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Bring your garden (and your gardener) indoors! 



with new Trimline Doors by Fuller 

Here for the first time is a quality sliding door any home can afford 
— with features never before built into a competitively priced door. 
Trimline’s simplified design makes it possible. Look what Ti*imline can 
do for your home when you build or remodel; Your living room becomes 
as big as all outdoors — yet you’re fully protected against drafts and 
moisture. The heavy-gauge aluminum frames have a beautiful, corro- 
sion-resistant finish. The sliding panel glides open whisper-smooth. Take 
your choice of five handle types, single or double glass, or even Fuller’s 
special gray glass. Sliding screens are optional, too. Discover what mod- 
ern interest you can give your home — and how economically Trimline 
Sliding Glass Doors can help you do it See your Fuller Dealer soon. 



FULLER PRODUCTS FOR COMFORT | 

AND BEAUTY INCLUDE: | 

Trimview Shower Doors Trimview Tub Enclosures • Fuller 
Lifetime Mirrors • Sliding Windows {& Screens) <> Medicine . 

Cabinets * Trimview Casement Windows ® Louvre Windows 
Trimview &Trimline Sliding Glass Doors (& Sweens) • Interior |i 

& Exterior Paints « Pittsburgh Glass Products Wallpaper i(l 






ULLER 

PAINTS • GLASS 
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no other folding chair 
has the strength 
the durability^^^the 
look of upholstery of 

Samsonite 

PlastiShield 




fthe folding chair 
that can't scuff 
scratch or stain! 





Electrically welded tubular steel con- 
struction • Contoured seats and backs 
• Easy folding action • Safety, self-ad- 
justing hinges • Chip and rust-resist- 
ant finish ® 11 new colors. 

now at a new low price 

Samsonite 

ir<w»pi folding chairs 

Lq!!*'*’” other group seat- 

information, see Yeilow Pages 
(CHAIRS, folding) or write; Shwayder 
Bros., (nc.. Oept IE3, Detroit 29, Mich. ©1959 
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book. May it continue to spread the 
gospel to us all and to our nonmember 
associates who inadvertently pick it up 
and become engrossed with its rich mes- 
sages. It alone is a very strong missionary. 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Mrs. Jerome B. Westergren 



AUCKLAND'S FIRST GOLD & GREEN 
BALL 

With the theme “Blue Star/' the first 
stake Gold and Green ball in Auckland 
Stake (New Zealand) was held October 
24, 1958. 

Several wards and branches presented 
floor shows, with seventy couples partici- 
pating. The girls were dressed in white 
ballerina-length dresses with blue bande- 
loes, and the young men were dressed in 
black trousers, white shirts, and blue ties 
and sashes. (Above: A group of enter- 
tainers; below; Dancers in action.) 



YOUTH ACHIEVES 

Carole Ann Eitel 
of the Richmond 
Ward, V i r g i ni a 
Stake, has received 
six individual YW- 
MIA awards, and 
has served that 
organization as or- 
ganist, ward secre- 
tary, activity coun- 
selor, and as stake 
secretary. She has 
also served as Pri- 
mary and Sunday 
School organist. She was valedictorian 
of her high school graduating class at 
Battlefield Park High School, and served 
as student body president, assistant editor 
of both the school newspaper and year- 
book, choir accompanist, assistant director 
of the high school choir, and regional 
representative of the Virginia State Student 
Council Association. She was the only 
LDS member at high school. She is now 
attending Brigham Young University on a 
scholarship. Carole is the daughter of 
Elder and Mrs. George L, Eitel of Ellerson, 
Virginia. 



Seattle, Washington 

Dear Editors, 

As my husband and I are both converts 
to the Church, we thoroughly enjoy your 
magazine and its informative articles. 

It seems very odd to us that almost every 
time we come across a particularly con- 
fusing problem, the next issue Of the Era 
has a complete explanation of that problem. 
Thank you so much for this wonderful 




Salt Lake City 

De^ Editors: 

Tm taking this opportunity to pass on 
to you our regrets and those of so many 
others expressed to us, at the loss of the 
poetry page in the Era. Surely some 
lovely thing went out of our lives, some 
lovely link to the other days when the 
world was less materialistic, when that 
page with its illustration was discontinued. 
I can hardly pick up the Era and read it 




Carole Ann Eitel 



THE IMPROVEMENT ERA 



for the pain of my nostalgia! I hope those 
in charge feel the need of its return to 
our lives. It is as established a thing in 
my mind as the Christmas News, Christmas 
story and poem, and the Eliza R. Snow 
poetry contest, and Christmas cards! 

Lots of love and some sorrow, 
Dott and Paul Roberts 



Bancroft, Idaho 

Dear Editors: 

The Era is getting prettier all the time, 
but I do miss the poetry page you fought 
to keep for so many years, and I think the 
poets should be listed on the table of 
contents page. I always read the poems 
first, and reread them, and they are hard 
to find this way. 

May the new year be kind to you in 
every way. 

Sincerely, 

Frances C. Yost 



Mesa, Arizona 

Dear Editors: 

Herewith is our subscription for the 
Era. 

We have had the Era in our home for 
over forty years and never want to be 
without it. But I want to agree with Jer- 
reld L. Newquist in the November issue 
with reference to footnotes. The present 
system is very awkward in having to find 
the page where they are all listed together 
then search out the reference you want. 
Footnotes and cross references should by 
all means be at the bottom of the page as 
he states. 



Sincerely, 

L. S. Kartchner 



LEADERSHIP 
By Sterling W. Sill 

A brilliant- 
ly written book de- 
voted to building 
finer leadership. 
Will help everyone 
realize the full 
measure of his 
ability. Hundreds 
of meaningful sto- 
ries. Marvelous for 
talks, lessons, and 
discussions. P a s - 
cinating, stimulat- 
ing and enriching. 

$3.50 



SCIENCE AND 

YOUR FAITH 




Los Angeles, California 
The Improvement Era 

An apt name indeed for the very mil- 
lennium itself, an era of steady, happy, 
ever-increasing ^owth toward the spiritual 
ultimate. 

In the words of Angier, “God is working 
his purpose out, as year succeeds to year— 
What shall we do to work God’s work, 
to prosper and increase the [Mormonhood] 
of all mankind, and the reign of the Prince 
of Peace?” 

Martel I. Mickey 



Zacapa, Guatemala 

Dear Sirs: 

While serving here on a mission to 
Central America, I have really come to ap- 
preciate The Improvement Era. I believe 
that every Latter-day Saint family should 
subscribe to the ideals and teachings of 
the Era but that is impossible without first 
having the magazine in the home to read; 
therefore I am enclosing a check for a 
one year’s subscription which I would like 
to have sent to my folks. 



Sincerely, 

Elder Sidney M. Johns 
Branch Pres., Zacapa 
Branch 



The burning 
question, “Can 
science and religion 
be harmonized ? ” is 
answered by out- 
standing scientists:^ 
Henry Eyring, Carl ^ 
Christensen, John 
A. Widtsoe, Har- 
vey Fletcher, 
Franklin S. Harris, 
Frederick Pack, 
Joseph P. Merrill, 
Fascinating, stimu- 
lating. Vital for 
college students. 

$3.50 
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^ PUBLISHERS TO THE L.D.S. TRADE 
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For greatest motpring pleasure — give your car the care it deserves 
YOU EXPECT MORE FROM UTOCO AND YOU GET IT! 
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ANCIENT AMERICA SPEAKS 

Leland H. Monson. Deseret Book 
Company, Salt Lake City. 1958. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Dr. Monsori, an educator of great; 
ability, has turned his attention to 
the great leaders of the Book of: 
Mormon in this his latest book. As a: 
result of his dynamic approach,; 
these great characters move with; 
tremendous force into our lives. ^ 
They step across distance and time 
to implant their messages of livings 
light in the world of the present. 

This is a good book for home, 
church, and school libraries.— M.C./. : 



JOSEPH C. RICH VERSATILE 
PIONEER ON THE MORMON j 
FRONTIER 

Ezra ]. Poulson. Granite Publishing 
Co. 1958. 372 pages. 



yt'ah Oii Refining Co, 




10 to 12 Countries 
18 to 29 Days 
Oepsrtttres Every Saturday 
eetotANUhOdAiRUNis March Thru October 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED 

GOlDiN C/RCCf TOURS 

mm ^ CloSS HotolS ^ 

Mm m 

JHM M Meals Included 

HI Jw Deluxe Transportatian 

Sightseeing, Fees ond Tips! 
THE BEST TOURS IN THE WORLD 



"Big John" Wee nig 
^ Christopherson 

I Travel Service 

^ Box 144, Provo, Utah 
I FR 3-5310 

® Travel by Air— Ship-Rail 
D Anywhere 



RUSH FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
Name.... 



Address... 

City 

Phone 



-State., 



A son of Charles C. Rich, Joseph 
did much of pioneering in his own 
right and developed into a person 
of independence and worth in the 
expanding Mormon frontier. Born 
in the tragic days of Nauvoo, he 
lived in the San Bernardino area of 
California as a young man, in the 
Utah area in the Johnston Army 
days, and finished his years in the 
Bear Lake county of Idaho. 

The author has done a commend- 
able piece of work in depicting the 
times and the lovable, humane per- 
sons in relation to the period and 
the locale. 

To get the flavor of Pioneer days 
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this book will recreate a period of 
Pioneer history in an area different, 
yet comparable, to the Utah story, 

-M.CJ, 



SUPERBOMBS, SAINTS AND 
SCRIPTURES 

Carl H, Jacob. Monitor Publishing 
Company, Rexburg, Idaho. 1959. 
158 pages. $2.90. 

The author, a teacher in the LDS 
seminary system for many years, in- 
dicates his knowledge of and love 
for the gospel together with his con- 
cern that Latter-day Saints prepare 
themselves for the last days. 

In this book he traces the fascinat- 
ing history behind the development 
of the superbomb and introduces the 
scientists whose abilities made its 
development possible. The material 
provides challenging and fascinating 
reading and ends with a directive, 
“A Job for the Saints.” 

Surely a book for our day, this 
volume will provide provocative 
reading.— M.C./. 



ABOUT PRAYER 

Emma Marr Petersen. Brookcraft, 
Inc.^ Salt Lake City. 1958. 66 pages. 
$1.50. 

A companion volume to About 
Baptism, this book About Prayer af- 
fords an introduction to a child on 
the value and the results of prayer. 
Pleasantly presented in story form, 
the material is readily absorbed and 
becomes a moving force in young 
people's lives. 

This is a book that should be en- 
joyed on family night in homes 
where there are young children. 

-M. C. J. 

SOME SPRING RETURNING 

Christie Lund Coles. Faucette Pub- 
lications, Provo, Utah. 54 pages. 

This collection of poems by one 
of Utah's prominent writers will find 
a niche in the hearts and in the li- 
braries of every lover of poetry. 
Some of these poems have ap- 
peared in newspapers and magazines 
throughout the nation, including 
The Improvement Era and the Relief 
Society Magazine. A book to be 
cherished and read for times of 
needed uplift.— M. C. J. 
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DESIGNED BY LDS CRAFTSMEN 
FOR LDS CHAPELS and SERVICES 

Beautiful in Appearance 
Beautiful in Performance 

CUSTOM BUILT at REASONABLE PRICES 




Hlolladay Seventh Ward 
(13 sets of pipes) 
Wilford Stake House 
(18 sets of pipes) 



Millcreek Fifth Ward 

INSTALLATIONS IN 
SALT LAKE CITY AREA 



Millcreek Fifth Ward 
(10 sets of pipes) 
Koysville Fourth Ward 
(5 sets of pipes) 



DESERET PIPE ORGAN CO. 

20 South 9th East Sait Lake City, Utah EM 4-1692 

DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 

JACK A. WARE 

ORGAN TECHNICIAN 
Salt Lake Tabernacle 

DAN ADAMSON 
4225 Eastern Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 

VISIT US during APRIL CONFERENCE Representative 



WAYNE DEVEREAUX 
2438 Ho. Mt. Rood 
Ogden, Utoh 
Representative 
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Every principle of the gospel, when 
studied carefully, reveals- a harmony 
with truth that is simply sublime. Each 
seems to be all comprehensive, either 
leading into or embracing other prin- 
ciples. Thus, faith in a Perfect Being, 
inspiring one to live righteously, seems 
to include repentance. So forgiveness 
may encompass charity; and charity, 
love. The chain is endless. This har- 
mony, or rather this oneness of all 
fundamental principles of the gospel, 
is indicative of their being elements of 
eternal truth. Truth being “the sum of 
existence” is all-comprehensive! Faith, 
repentance, charity, forgiveness, and 
every other element of truth will of 
necessity show a close relationship not 
only to each other but also to the whole, 
of which they are a part. 

It is difficult, therefore, to designate 
any one principle as being the most im- 
portant. One student may name this, 
and another name that as being chief^ 
the choice of each being determined by 
the amount of study and attention given 
to the favorite principle. When com- 
paring eternal principles, it is more 
nearly correct to say that each is equal 
to any other. 

This thought, however, does not lessen 
the significance of Thomas Carlyle’s 
forceful remark about repentance. “Of 
all acts is not, for man, repentance 
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the most divine? The deadliest sin, I say, were that 
same supercilious consciousness of no sin; that is 
death; the heart so conscious is divorced from sin- 
cerity, humility, and in fact: is dead.” Plainly, the 
penetrating mind of the Scottish philosopher glimpsed 
the eternal nature of this divine principle, repentance, 
which the Prophet Joseph Smith, in writing the 
Articles of Faith, placed second to faith in stating 
the principles and ordinances of the restored gospel. 

What progress can there he for a man unconscious 
of his faults? Such a man has lost the fundamental 
element of growth, which is the realization that there 
is something bigger, better, and more desirable than 
the condition in which he now finds himself. In the 
soil of self-satisfaction, true growth has poor nourish- 
ment. Its roots find greater succor in discontent. 

Heaven pity the man who is unconscious of a fault! 
Pity him also who is ignorant of his ignorance! Neither 
is on the road to salvation. “The greatest of fatilts is 
to be conscious of none.” 

The first step to knowledge is a realization of the 
lack of it; and the first step towards spiritual growth 
is the belief in a higher and better life, or conversely, 
a realization of the meanness of ones present state. 
Repentance is the turning away from that which is 
low, and the striving for that which is higher. As a 
principle of salvation, it involves not only a desire 
for that which is better, but also a sorrow — ^not merely 
remorse— but true sorrow for having become con- 
taminated in any degree with things sinful, vile, or 
contemptible. 

It is not uncommon for people to have remorse for 
mistakes made, for follies and sins committed, but to 
have no turning away from such frailties and evils. 



They may even feel penitent; but “penitence,” we are 
told “is transient, and may involve no change of 
character or conduct.” Repentance, on the other hand, 
“is sorrow for sin with self-condemnations^ and com- 
plete turning away from the sin.” It is, therefore, 
more than mere remorse: “It comprehends a change 
of nature befitting heaven.” 

Every principle and ordinance of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is significant and important in contribut- 
ing to the progress, happiness, and eternal life of 
man, but there is none more essential to the salvation 
of the human family than the divine and eternally 
operative principle, repentance. Without it, no one 
can be saved. Without it, no one can even progress. 
Its sublimity and essentiality stirred the prophet 
Alma's soul when he exclaimed: 

“O that I were an angel, and could have the wish 
of mine heart, that I might go forth and speak vdth 
the trump of God, with a voice to shake the earth, 
and cry repentance unto every people! 

“Yea, I would declare unto every soul, as with the 
voice of thunder, repentance and the plan of redemp- 
tion, that they should repent and come unto our God, 
that there might not be more sorrow upon the face 
of the earth.” (Alma 29:1-2.) 

Ignorance and sin are men’s worst enemies. They 
are barriers to salvation. Only through repentance 
and obedience to the gospel can these be eradicated. 
One of the messages of the Church is to help men 
recognize their weaknesses and overcome them. 

Let us then, as individuals, grow from within, be 
men and women of God, pure within, repentant. We 
are what our inner life makes us, what God knows 
we are. 
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Your Question 

Salvation of 
women whose husbands 
will not embrace 
the gospel 

Questions have tried to be a good Church mem- 
ber and have a strong testimony of the gospel, and the 
older I get the stronger is my faith, I am married to 
a non-member. We have three children. Tivo are 
married and were married in the temple, and the 
third is going to be. My husband does not show 
the slightest interest in the Church; in fact, he shows 
some resentment against it. 1 used to plead tviih him 
but have learned that it does no good. 

“I can live my life out this way, but what will hap- 
pen to me and my children, who are faithful members, 
in the resurrection? 1 want my children and my 
grandchildren more than anyone can know, hut how 
can this be accomplished if conditions remain as 
they are?^ 

Answers 

by Joseph Fielding Smith 
President of the Council of the Twelve 

This is one of the saddest conditions that we are 
confronted with in the Church. The Lord has re- 
vealed that the marriage covenant should be eternal. 
This is the definite statement he gave to the Pharisees 
when they made inquiry of him as follows: 

‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause? 

“And he answered and said unto them, Have ye 
not read, that he which made them in the beginning 
made them male and female, 

“And said. For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they 
twain shall be one flesh? 

“Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” (Matt. 19:3-6.) 

Here is a clear statement that the marriage cove- 



nant, when properly performed, is eternal. It is not 
to be annulled and come to an end at death. The 
first marriage performed on earth was the marriage of 
Eve to Adam, and this was before there was any death, 
therefore it was intended to be forever. The Lord 
has revealed to the Prophet Joseph Smith his law con- 
cerning marriage, and that it is to be an everlasting 
covenant. Those who are so married will become 
members of the family of God, for those who receive 
the exaltation will be members of his great family, 
as stated by Paul. (Eph. 3:14-15.) They are to 
become joint heirs with Christ receiving the fulness 
of the Fathers kingdom, (Romans 8:14-17.) 

Here we have a case where there is a faithful 
mother who has by her integrity kept her children 
in the faith, but who is married to an unbelieving 
husband. Naturally she is worried and wonders how 
she may retain her family in the eternity to come. The 
Lord has made this matter perfectly clear, and in 
answer to this sister's question we can say to her, i 
and to the many others in like circumstances: If you 
remain faithful and true, the Lord will take your 
faith and devotion into account and reward you ac- 
cording to your works. It is a deplorable matter 
when a husband and wife are married for time only ; 
which according to the covenant they have taken 
must end at death, and then to have the wife wish 
and long for the blessings of husband and children in 
eternity. The laws of the Christian world, all de- * 
nominations, except the Church of Jesus Christ of | 
Latter-day Saints, proclaim the edict that all mar- j 
riages must end at death, thus they include a bill \ 
of divorcement with every marriage. This naturally | 
brings sorrow to a woman who loves both husband | 
and children and who has received the truth. Natu- | 
rally she wonders what her condition and relationship | 
to her family will be hereafter. However there | 
is some comfort to women in this status, the Lord | 
revealed to the Prophet Joseph Smith, in answer to I 
his prayer in the following words, his justice and 
mercy to all such unhappy souls: 

“All who have died without a knowledge of this 
Gospel, who would have received it if they had been ; 
permitted to tarry, shall be heirs of the celestial king- v 
dom of God; also all that shall die henceforth without ; 
a knowledge of it, who would have received it with •: 
all their hearts, shall be heirs of that kingdom, for I, 
the Lord, will judge all men according to their works, 
according to the desire of their hearts.” ( D H C 2:380. ) 

When the wife is faithful and desires to obey the 
divine law and the husband is rebellious, or unwilling 
to obey the will of the Lord, if she maintains her 
integricy to the best of her ability, she wiD be given 
to another husband in eternity and will receive all 
the blessings of the celestial kingdom. 
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First of the Series 
^^Mixed Voiem^^ 

Beginning a series of articles on 
so-called Book of Mormon 
^'criticism,'* 



Kangaroo Court 

by Hugh Nibley 



A study in Book of Mormon Criticism 



It is the inalienable right of every questioned docu- 
ment, as of every accused person, to be represented 
by competent counsel, heard by an impartial jury, 
and sentenced by a qualified judge, being convicted 
or acquitted only on evidence and not on hearsay. To 
expect such extravagant justice for the Book of Mor- 
mon is to ask for the moon. Counsel for the defense 
often does the client more harm than good and is 
automatically branded as prejudiced merely by taking 
the job; and where will one find an impartial jury, 
a disinterested judge, or a willingness to test the 
Book of Mormon on its merits and not on the author- 
ity of wild and conflicting rumors about the manner 
of its origin? Still, however faint the chances of a 
fair trial may be, even that book has a right to its 
day in court, if only on the hazard, that it may be 
genuine after all. 

Has the Book of Mormon ever been given a fair 
hearing? From the statements of policy which we 
are about to quote it will be quite apparent that it 
most definitely has not. For such a procedure would 
require a perfectly straight-faced examination of its 
claims as if they were valid! Let us suppose, for the 
sake of argument and legal theory, that the accused is 
innocent, that the Book of Mormon is not a fraud but 
a genuine text as it purports to be. By what divina- 
tion would its latest critics, Mrs. Brodie and Doctors 
O’Dea and Cross (representative of the English, so- 
ciology, and history departments, respectively), be 



able to detect its authenticity? What do they pretend 
to know about ancient texts? The one man best quali- 
fied to make the tests indicated, tho^' rh he was inter- 
ested enough in the Mormons to write a whole book 
about them, frankly confessed that he had never read 
the Book of Mormon through.^ That was the cele- 
brated Eduard Meyer, who wrote with complete 
finality: “There can be no doubt at all that the 
golden plates, though described by his mother and 
others as reposing in a box in Smith's house, never 
existed in the real world."^ For him that settled the 
matter: He can speak with absolute assurance, not 
because he has examined the Book of Mormon— he 
didn't need to!— but because he knows perfectly well 
that there are no such things as angels and gold plates. 

Justified or not, this has been the standard and ac- 
cepted position taken by Book of Mormon critics 
from the beginning, and it should be obvious to any 
reader that such an attitude, however sincere, effec- 
tively closes the door on any serious investigation of 
the book on its own merits. The dice are always 
loaded before the game begins: It is not the Book 
of Mormon, but the Angel Moroni who is on trial. 
Let us glance at a few frank confessions by the lead- 
ing critics of the Book of Mormon in the past, to see 
whether they ever intended to give it a fair trial. 

The first non-Mormon to report on the book was 
David Marks, who, after hearing the story of the 

( See page 186 for footnotes. ) 
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The jury is instructed to choose between 



A and B, with the specification that A has 
been disqualified before the contest; with 
that understandable limitation die jury may 
favor whichever they will. 





angel and the plates from the Whitmer family, ap- 
proached his task with a settled conviction that the 
thing was a fraud: “I wished to read it, but could 
not, in good conscience, purchase a copy, lest I should 
support a deception”— a fine, open-minded approach 
which ran small risk of disillusionment. Before he 
was halfway through, Marks gave up the job, finding 
“the style so insipid, and the work so filled with mani- 
fest imposture, that I could feel no interest in a 
further perusal.” Yet generations of Book of Mormon 
critics were to quote Marks' final verdict on the book 
as the ultimate in scholarly objectivity.® 

Within a year of the publication of the Book of 
Mormon, Alexander Campbell delivered a blast against 
it which was hailed at the time as demolishing once 
and for all its claims to divine revelation. By the 
author's confession, it was a superficial study, his in- 
tention being “ . . not to honor him [Smith] by too 
minute examination and exposition. ... If this 
prophet and his three prophetic witnesses had aught 
of speciosity [i.e. any attractive or challenging quality] 
about them or their book,” he explains, “he [Campbell] 
would have examined it and exposed it in a diEerent 
manner. ...” As it is, he begs his readers' pardon for 
even looking at the thing: “For noticing of which I 
would have asked forgiveness from all my readers, 
had not several hundred persons of different denomi- 
nations believed it. On this account alone has it 
become necessary to notice it, . . 

Campbell's last remark is significant; an urgent sense 
of public duty has animated the Book of Mormon 
critics from the first, and rightly so. Unless the Book 
of Mormon is what it pretends to be, it is a regrettable 
imposture. If scholarship has any obligation to so- 
ciety to protect the layman from predatory quacks 
and impostors, no more urgent occasion or perfect 
opportunity for the exercise of true learning can be 
imagined than that offered by the bold, uncompromis- 
ing challenge of the Book of Mormon. If it is weak, 
it should have been knocked over long ago; if it 
can't be knocked over, the public should be told as 
much. As long as it stands, it is a standing rebuke 
to scholarship. 

The call to duty was heard from the first. Even a 
month before Campbell's attack, a newspaper >edi- 
torial voiced dissatisfaction with the delinquency of 
the learned: 

“We have long been waiting, with considerable* 
anxiety, to see some of our contemporaries attempt 
to explain the immediate causes, which produced that 
anomaly [sic] in religion and literature . . . The Book 
of Mormon, or the Gold Bible. 

“The few notices heretofore given in the public 
prints, are quite vague and uncertain, and throw but 
faint light on the subject.”® 



Thus from the very beginning the challenge was 
thrown out to the world to explain the Book of Mor- 
mon if it could, and a flood of conflicting stories and 
theories soon followed— but no one ever put the Book 
of Mormon to a real test. 

The first full-time scholar to comment on the Book 
of Mormon was Professor Rafinesque of Philadelphia, 
who in 1832 was reported as observing, “This work is 
ridiculous enough, it is true; as the whole Book of 
Mormon bears the stamp of folly, and is a poor 
attempt at an imitation of the Old Testament Scrip-, 
tures, and is without connection, object, or aim . , . 
and how can it be otherwise as it was written in 
Ontario County, New York.”® We are grateful no end 
to the professor for his staunch confession of faith, that 
a rehgious book produced in Ontario County could 
not possibly be anything but a fraud (“can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?”); for while he has 
done the Book of Mormon no damage, he leaves the 
world in no doubt that he has firmly closed his mind 
against any serious investigation of it. 

What was intended to be a thorough and conclu- 
sive examination of the whole Mormon position, Mot- 
monism Exposed, Internally and Externally, by Origen 
Bachelor in 1838 was prefaced by the enlightening 
admission that “To make an earnest attack on Mor- 
monism, as if it had any plausible pretentions to 
credulity, would argue great want of discernment and 
good sense on the part of the one who might thus 
assail it,” Even to raise the hypothetical question, 
could this be true? is to brand oneself an idiot; yet 
only by that approach can the Book of Mormon or 
any suspected text be examined. After promising to. 
demolish the Book of Mormon once for all, Mr. 
Bacheler lamely decided to limit his examination to 
an absolute minimum, 'T>riefly to expose some of the 
defects and absurdities of the book. . . Thus, fol- 
lowing a common practice of Book of Mormon critics, 
he attempts to disarm his jilted public by begging their 
pardon not for having dehvered so little after prom- 
ising so much, but for having written anything at all 
on such an offensive theme! Only a sense of obliga- 
tion towards his “fellow citizens,” he protests, can 
“justify the course I pursue, in stooping to notice an 
affair so intrinsically worthless and contemptible as 
the Mormon imposture.”’^ 

In the same year in which Bacheler's work appeared, 
the Scotchman H. Stevenson was fighting the fires of 
fanaticism in the Old World with a widely acclaimed 
lecture against the Book of Mormon^ in which he 
stood foursquare on the proposition, “that a Church 
which pretends to work miracles in these latter ages, 
proves itself to be an apostate Church.”® How refresh- 
ingly direct! Even to propose Testing the Book of. 
Mormon as one does the Bible is for Stevenson a 
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proposition outrageous ‘*for its foolishness and its 
wickedness!” Nay, true or false, the Book of Mor- 
mon simply cannot be tested: ‘"As the Book of 

Mormon has a suspicious aspect, on account of there 
being no history to contradict it, so likewise, it has the 
disadvantage of no history to confirm it.”® It is beyond 
examination. 

E. D. Howe, in the 1840 edition of his anti-Mormon 
classic, which first appeared in 1834, recognizes in the 
usual terms both the necessity and the futility of 
attacking the Book of Mormon. “The task has been a 
laborious one, and we acknowledge but little has 
been effected,” he confesses, “we should have aban- 
doned the task, were it 
not that so many of our 
worthy fellow citizens 
have been seduced by the 
witcheries and mysterious 
necromancies of Smith 
and his colleagues, from 
the paths of wisdom and 
truth, into folly and mad- 
ness.”^® “The task,” he 
announces in his intro- 
duction, “however loath- 
some, shall be honestly 
pursued.” He admits he 
is helpless against those 
who are foolish enough to 
read the Book of Mor- 
mon: “In our review, we 
are left without weapons 
to combat the credulous 
Mormon believer,” his 
only hope being to reach “any mind . . . who has not 
inhaled the malaria of the impostor.”^^ With all his 
talk of base passions, witcheries, spells, and loathsome 
tasks, no one is going to accuse Mr. Howe of a cool 
and unemotional approach to the Book of Mormon, 
however much he may protest that his appeal is all 
to the wisdom and sanity of an enlightened age. 

In 1841 William Harris repeated the now familiar 
formula: Public duty requires an investigation of the 
Book of Mormon, but no serious approach is required 
by the subject itself. The only apology which he 
offers, this author says of himself, “for having treated 
that which is in itself so contemptibly ridiculous, with 
so much gravity, is, that well meaning, though weak 
minded persons, are daily imposed upon by the 
plausible statements of Mormon teachers. . . .”^“ 

Three famous anti-Mormon books appeared in 1842, 
each one containing plain statements of its author’s 
conviction that study of the Book of Mormon is a 
sheer waste of time. For the Reverend Clark, . . de- 
ceit and imposture are enstamped upon every feature 



of this monster, evoked by a money digger and juggler 
from the shades of darkness.”^^ "That its claims to 
divine origin are wholly unfounded,” he has his star 
witness say, “needs no proof to a mind unperverted 
by the grossest delusions.”^^ As for himself. This 
we consider one of the most pernicious features of the 
historical romance— that it claims for itself an entire 
equality in point of divine authority with the sacred 
canon.”’^® This was Mr. Stevenson's objection, it will 
be recalled: The question is not whether the claim 
is true or not but simply whether the claim is 
made. Any book that claims to be as holy as the 
Bible is proved by that very claim to be a monstrous 

deception— there is no 
need at all to search the 
book to see what it says. 

Mr. Kidder is quite 
blunt: ""Our own humble 
opinion is, that just as 
much correct knowledge 
and real information may 
be drawn from the above 
nondescript and hetero- 
geneous medley of con- 
tents, as from a perusal of 
the entire volume of 570 
pages.”^® The "‘medley of 
contents” referred to is a 
very brief outline of the 
Book of Mormon; the 
author admits freely that 
it isn't even a good out- 
line, a “nondescript and 
heterogeneous” thing, and 
yet he solemnly assures the student that he can learn 
just as much from that garbled table of contents about 
the Book of Mormon as he can from reading the 
whole book. What a program for the serious scholar! 
Of course Kidder assures us that the only reason he 
would touch the thing at all is that duty calls him: 
“Americans have been criminally indifferent to their 
duty both of informing themselves and the world of 
its true character. . . . The leaven of corruption has 
begun to work far and near.”^’^ If it is criminal in- 
difference to neglect the Book of Mormon under such 
dire circumstances, what shall we say of this scholar 
who having taken up the challenge with a yell of 
defiance, tells us that he can go no farther than to 
give us a little outline of the Book of Mormon, and 
lets it go at that? 

In a letter addressed to Joseph Smith, Professor 
Turner minces no words in the matter of public 
duty. “It is my right, it is the right of every American 
citizen, of every Christian, of every honest man, to 
arraign and resent {Continued on page 184) 
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GLORY AT HAND 
by Lois Snelling 

He looked with yearning eye and saddened heart 
Toward distant peaks where stood the Holy 
Place, 

To which his feet, by circumstance restrained. 
Would never go nor would a dream be gained 
Of meeting there his Master face to face. 

He stooped to aid a weary one in pain . . . 

One more of all the chain that held him bound; 
And then into his heart a voice spoke clear 
And soft, This face you bathed is mine. Tis 
here, 

And not on distant peaks I must be found,” 
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Mr, Nicholas Paul, an influential businessman in 
Mowbray, Cape Province, befriended the controversial 
Mormons, from mobbers and hecklers who interrupted 
meetings; local ministers who delivered bitter lectures 
condemning the teachings of the elders; and invited 
them to hold meetings in his home. 

With the tenacity and firmness of the prophet whose 
name he bore. Brother Paul warned audiences at the 
commencement of each meeting that if they did not 
wish to listen they could leave, . . but the first man 
who offered an insult on his premises, either to the 
house or elders, would be in danger of having more 
holes made through him than there was in a skim- 
mer.”^ The elders had found a friend, and it wasn't 
long before he and members of his family were bap- 
tized. 

This was the kind of beginning that the gospel bad 
in South Africa. The arrival of Elders Jesse Haven, 
Leonard I. Smith, and William H. Walker on April 18, 
1853; the organization of the first branch of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in August; and 
the counting of about fifty hard-won converts by 
September of the same year, was indeed the furthering 
of the Lord's plan to carry the gospel to every nation, 
kindred, tongue, and people. 

The following months were not without their trials 
and persecution. Like the Saints in Zion at that time, 
the faithful followers of the truth in South Africa 

ijeuson, Andrew, History of the South African Mission, June 12, 1853. 



suffered at the hands of those who thought that they 
were doing the world a great service by attempting 
to destroy or hinder the work of the Lord. 

Despite the opposition met by the missionaries, 
the thin edge of the wedge of truth, greased by the 
valiance of Brother Paul, had been tamped into place. 
On June 15, 1853, Elder Smith baptized Henry 
Stringer, the first fruit of their labors in South Africa, 
and the first to accept formally the gospel in his life. 
A few days later, on June 23, Elder Walker baptized 
Brother Paul. , 

Two years after the organization of the first branch 
of the Church in the Cape of Good Hope the mission 
could report that it consisted of three conferences, 
six branches, and a total membership of 126. The 
wedge was slowly moving forward. Other branches 
were started in the main cities of South Africa, and the 
gospel began to reach out in search of those who 
thirsted fOr it. 

In a land which was settled by Dutch, (the de- 
scendants of whom are now known as Afrikaaners) 
and English, bilingualism and national differences 
increased the difficulties encountered by the mission- 
aries far more than it does today. Antagonism be- 
tween the two nationalities, later leading to the Boer 
War, found the elders laboring under a decided 
handicap. 

One of the early converts in ^oxt Elizabeth, George 
Frederick Kershaw, in a letter to missionaries in Eng- 
land, says: 
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. . Many of the Dutch farmers are investigating 
the truth. They are scared by reason of the plague 
which is raging among their cattle; also the early 
appearance of the locust which has destroyed the 
crops in the upper district; likewise the probable out- 
break of the Kaffirs next Christmas. Surely the hand 
of the Lord is on this land. Elder L. I. Smith, whose 
labors and joumeyings among them are unremitting, 
is generally very well received, both by the Dutch 
and the English. He preaches the gospel as the only 
antidote for all their woes. The Lord is backing up 
the message of his servants with unmistakable argu- 
ments. . . 

Brother Kershaw's letter describes how Elder Smith 
met with the accompanying persecutions. In a meet- 
ing with prominent ladies and gentlemen someone 
broke a bottle of asafoitida in the room and broke up 
the meeting. On another occasion he was beset by 
men hurling a volley of rotten eggs and turnips at 
his person. Brother Kershaw had his windows broken 
by a mob of about thirty or forty men and boys who 
“amused themselves” by throwing potatoes. 

The character of Brother Kershaw is evident when 
one recalls the story of how he, on being sent to the 
island of Mauritius on a mission, converted ail but 
one of the crew of the small boat that took him there. 

As in England and Europe, it wasn't long before 
the Saints in South Africa began to feel the spirit of 
gathering. Here again, their desires were thwarted 
by those who wished to frustrate their ends. Ship- 
owners banded together to prevent their emigrating. 
Not to be outdone, two of the brethren of means, 
Charles Roper and John Stock, made a down payment 
of fifteen hundred pounds ($4,200 approximately) on 
a 200 ton sailing vessel called, aptly enough, the 
Unity. The balance of one thousand pounds they paid 
on arrival in London. With fifteen of the first South 
African Saints to leave for Zion, Elders Walker and 
Smith sailed out of Port Elizabeth s lovely harbor on 
November 28, 1855, around the swell of what Sir 
Francis Drake called “the fairest cape in all the 
world,” and on to America via England, 

The very next month the skies looked smilingly over 
the top of the clouded cloth of Table Mountain, over- 
looking the city of Cape Town and the beautiful Cape 
of Good Hope, overlooking, too, the departure of 
President Haven and the second small group of Saints 
bound for America. Local elders were left in charge 
of the Saints in Africa's “land of sunshine'* until the 
arrival, in 1857, of Elder Ebenezer C. Richardson 
from the British Mission, and his companion Elder 
James Brooks. 

^Cumotah Southern Messenger, *‘The Home of the South African Mis- 
sion,*' Oct. 1957, p. 153. 



In March 1859, thirty more Saints emigrated to 
Zion; this time under the leadership of a local elder, 
Brother Joseph R. Humphries. Their ship, the Alacrity, 
docked in Boston on May 19, and they traveled from 
there to St. Louis, Missouri, by train. 

From 1861 to 1864, President William Fothering- 
ham, Henry A. Dixon, Martin Zyderlaan, and John 
Talbot labored with the Saints in Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Pietermaritzburg, Grahamstown, and other 
localities. Work still proved to be extremely difficult 
for the missionaries, and emigration continued to 
decrease the numbers of the faithful at home. In 
September 1863, in writing a report of his mis- 
sionary work. Elder Dixon indicated that “South 
Africa is a hard country to labor in, and tries the 
constitution of men, I feel well in the work, and I 
am doing all I can to roll it onward; though I have had 
but little success as yet in baptizing, and I realize 
that we may preach to the people, but cannot make 
Saints of them.”^ 

Elder Miner G. Atwood succeeded Elder Fotbering- 
ham to the presidency of the mission but had to leave 
the mission in charge of local elders once again when 
he was called home the following year ( 1865 ) . Once 
again a party of Saints moved away with him. Many 
had to “trek” many miles to Port Elizabeth in ox 
wagons before they could embark on their long voyage 
aboard the barque, the Mexicana. The women, with 
their long poke bonnets, ankle-length skirts, and long 
aprons, and the men with their wide-brimmed “veld 
hats,” tall boots, and rifles, were a surprising likeness 
of their sisters and brothers moving across the plains 
toward Utah, 

Almost forty years passed before the South African 
Mission was reopened— long years for those who en- 
joyed the sweet spirit of the missionaries, and news 
of the progress and tribulations of their brothers who > 
had gone before them. In spite of the long lapse of 
time, there remained a few scattered and faithful 
members who had “held fast to the iron rod” which 
the missionaries had shown them. When Elders 
Warren H, Lyon, William R, Smith, Thomas L, Grif- 
fiths, and George A. Simpkins reopened South Africa 
to the preaching of the gospel in 1903, joy once again 
flooded the hearts of those who thirsted for truth. In 
Mowbray, Cape Town, ninety-year-old Elder George 
Buck, the sole survivor of the branch, and the one ' 
who had been left in charge, welcomed the return 
of the missionaries. 1 

One of the first converts to be made upon reopening 
the mission, Samuel A. Martin, sold a prosperous ] 
bakery business to move to Ogden, Utah, in 1916, re- j 



^Jenson, Andrew, op. cit., September 29, 1863. 
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turning in later years to preside over the 
mission and help dispel many of the 
prejudices that had formerly been held 
against the Chruch. 

Two years after the outbreak of World 
War I, President Nicholas G. Smith ar- 
ranged for the purchase of “Cumorah,” 
the headquarters of the Church in South 
Africa, situated near Cape Town. He 
remained in the country, faithfully labor- 
ing as mission president, throughout the 
terrible days of the war in Europe. In 
1918 the war ended, only to bring more 
distress to South Africa. The “flu” epi- 
demic which ravaged the world hit the 
country with an equally devastating 
blow. President Smith, at general con- 
ference in Salt Lake City, described the 
awfulness of the calamity he witnessed: 
“It was during the ‘flu’ time in South 
Africa. It was aU over the world, in 
fact, in that terrible October of 1918. 
The war had been raging; the nations 
had been vexed; there had been pesti- 
lence and famine and earthquakes over 
the faee of the earth — distress was every- 
where. . . . When the ‘flu’ struck Cape 
Town the first day they began to die in 
dozens. At the end of the first week five 
thousand people had died in that one 
city alone. . . . The coffins were all used 
up, the trains stopped running, the street- 
cars stopped running, the stores closed, 
even the drugstores, and we could not 
get medicine. They were lying about 
in trenches, aye, forty and fifty. Wrapped 
in cloth they were laid on motor trucks, 
hauled out to the cemeteries and laid 
in trenches, and covered without any 
caskets. . . . 

... I remember that it invaded the 
mission house-five of our missionaries 



Victoria Falls, Soutliem Rhodesia, 
one ot the seven wonders of the world; 
J ^ Harbor, with the city 

and Table Mountain in the background; 
dedication of Durban Branch Chapel, 
October 12, 1958, (1. to r.) 
Branch Resident J. M. Jakins and 
Sister Jakins; 2nd coun. Brother Erasmus 
™ wife; President and Sister 
o- . , 9 ‘ Elder and 

Sister Harold B. Lee; and branch 
clerk, Brother Billet and wife; 
1st coun. Brother Wilson; 
Springs Branch chapel; and 
Durban Branch chapel. 
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were down~I remember Aaron U. Merrill o£ Cache 
Valley and I were the only two on our feet! And I 
said to Elder Merrill, ‘Are you prepared to go with 
me through the city blessing the people?" He said, 
1 will go as far as I can/ And so we set out. 

“The first door we came to was that of a "Mormon" 
girl who had married a non-"Mormon/ He had 
promised her she could go to Church and do anything 
she liked if she would only marry him. After they 
were married, he told her she could not go to those 
accursed "Mormons" any more. When we opened the 
door and walked into their house, he was standing at 
the foot of the bed, looking out of glazed eyes. When 
he seemed to recognize us, he said, "Get out of here!" 
I walked up and took hold of his arm, and saw his 
wife upon the bed, too weak to speak. Just then a 
neighbor came in, and said, "It is all right, gentle- 
men, the doctor left here an hour ago, and he says 
they will be dead in another hour. You may go your 
way!" Go on our way and leave a Latter-day Saint 
to lie there and die alone? We anointed her with 
oil and sealed the anointing, and, lo and behold, the 
Lord raised her up; but the man he took. 

‘"And we went from door to door that day, and of 
the fifty-seven who had been smitten with that disease, 
every Latter-day Saint was healed. Not one died; . . /"^ 

In 1919 the South African government prevented 
the missionaries from laboring in that country while 
President Smith carried on the mission work alone 
for another two years. After a great deal of petition- 
ing the Church was granted full recognition once 
more. 

By the close of 1930, the Church had swelled its 
ranks to a membership of almost 800 South African 
Saints. The wedge that had been started many years 
before was once again being driven home with even 
greater force than before.. A chapel, Ramah, had 
been built in the city of Johannesburg, today a city 
of skyscrapers and bustling traffic. Another chapel, 
adjacent to the mission headquarters in Mowbray— 
the Cumorah of the dark continent, was dedicated by 
President LeGrand P. Backman. 

World War II interrupted the work again. All the 

^Cwnorah Southern Messenger, op. ciL, p. 138, 



missionaries were recalled, and most of the male 
Saints in South Africa rallied to the call of the defense 
of the British Empire. President Richard E. Folland 
bade farewell to the last missionaries sailing away 
from Africa's shores, remaining with his wife and 
family throughout the dismal war years to sustain 
and uphold the grateful Saints. Things resumed their ! 
normal pace again as Africa welcomed back the | 
missionaries. June B. Sharp was appointed mission | 
president as the war was coming to a close (1944) 
and labored faithfully to maintain a missionary 
strength of seventy-five. More converts followed as 
elders of Israel brought from Zion the spirit of their i 
calling and left the blessings of the Lord with the 
people. ^ 

As time passed, the Mormons began to find national i 
recognition through their fine examples of clean living 
and sportsmanship. Baseball, basketball, and volley- 
ball began to capture much of the interest held by :: 
English cricket, and the missionaries held their lights j 
high to see. Elder Evan P. Wright, having to his i 
credit six visits to South Africa as a missionary and 
later as a businessman, succeeded President Sharp as ? 
head of the South African Mission in 1948, I 

Extracurricular activities, including baseball, basket- \ 
ball, lectures at civic clubs, square dancing, and other 
musical activities became a most important means 
of opening doors to many missionaries. President 
Wright arranged for a tour of South Africa and the ^ 
Rhodesias of an outstanding missionary singing quar- j: 
tet. Elders Robert Taylor, Max Evans, Sterling 
Workman, and Stewart Parker toured the theaters 
in Southern Africa at the expense of the African Con- 5 
solidated Theaters with the condition that they might 
announce publicly, during the program, the time and 
place of the Church's Sunday meetings. A Bloem- 
fontein conference, accustomed to the usual handful 
of Saints, was swelled to a public gathering of about 
a thousand persons because of this quartet's efforts. 

Square dancing became a tremendous influence for 
the good of the mission at a time when the royal 
family of Britain had been introduced to it on a 
tour of Canada. At a centenary celebration in Cape 
Town sufficient invita- {Continued on page 205) 
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MARCH EVENING 
by Solveig Paulson Russell 



Snug in our kitchen here are we 
With candy boiling merrily, 

While outside, blustering at the door, 

The March wind creaks the old porch floor 
And raps wind fingers on the pane 
And groans and moans his wind refrain. 



But we inside scarce hear him blow; 
His voice is lost in laughter’s flow; 
And all his wildest force can't dent 
Our family circle's deep content! 
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Be wiser than other people if yon can; but 
do not tell them so. 

—Lord Chesterfield 



Unless you grow wise of yourself you will 
listen in vain to the wise. 

— Publilius Syrus 



He who thinks wisdom is greater than virtue 
will lose his wisdom. 

—Hebrew Proverb 



Knowledge is proud that he has learn'd so 
much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

— Cowper 



True wisdom consists not only in seeing 
what is before your eyes, but in foreseeing 
what is to come. 

—Terence 
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The doorstep to the temple of understand- 
ing is a knowledge of our own ignorance. 

—Charles Hadden Spurgeon 



Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom: and with all thy getting get un- 
derstanding. 

—Proverbs 4:7 



Nine-tenths of wisdom is being wise in 
time. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 



The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. 

-Psalm 111:10 



No man is wise enough by himself. 

—Plautus 



. . wisdom giveth life to them that have it. 

—Ecclesiastes 7 ; 12 
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Wisdom is oftdmes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 

—William Wordsworth 



The clouds may drop down titles and estates; 
Wealtli may seek us; but wisdom must be 
sought. 



—Edward Young 



Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 

—Tennyson 

Teach me my days to number and apply 
My trembling heart to wisdom. 

—Young 

a 

Wisdom first teaches what is right. 

—Juvenal 
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by Albert R. Lyman 



Editor s Note; Aunt Jody Wood was nurse ^ midwife, 
and practical doctor to a whole generation of pioneers 
in the San Juan Country of southeast Utah. These 
true stories, published occasionally, with Aunt Jody 
as the central character, are complete in themselves. 

Ill 

Left an orphan when less than four years old, little 
Josephine was tasting some of the preliminaries to 
her strenuous years ahead. She mourned and could 
not understand what stern experiences would some- 
time make her to know: that death is a solemn part- 
ing, quite unfathomable even to adult minds. She 
sat long hours on the steps outside the door waiting, 
for her mother to come, sure at first that she would 
come, and then feeling the pangs of heartache when 
she failed to appear. She always cherished the 
memory of brushing her mother s hair and rubbing 
her mother's feet after a hard day's work. 

" Her older sister, Mary Ann Corlett, became the 
only mother she was to know from this time forward, 
a sister whom she was to learn to love as a real mother. 
Jody was a beautiful child with a cheerful nature, 
able to find the pleasant side of every situation, if 
there were a pleasant side to find. She went to school, 
but her most impressive and never-failing teacher was 
the biting necessity of the frontier. As is often the 
case with children destined to take an unusual part, 
she had her crosses to bear and her childish sorrows 
which at the time might seem unnecessary. Far- 
seeing Providence had mysterious ways of training the 
naive little girl to be the purposeful woman. 

The curriculum of her frontier school was limited 
to the three R's, implemented by the big stick for 
boys and girls lacking the necessary aspiration. The 
courses offered had little or no appeal to Josephine's 
imagination; she liked to draw pictures on her slate, 
or on paper if it was to be had, and to relieve the 



monotony by a little sociable expression with every 
favorable opportunity. F or this violation of the rules, 
she was made to stand in the corner or suffer sharp 
licks of the stick on her outstretched hand. 

“Times were hard; she had ambition to be self- 
supporting, and took work wherever she could find 
it, accepting vegetables, fruit, sugar, cloth, and other 
material as the main part of her pay. All this she 
turned over for general use at home. She was allowed 
to keep the small amounts of money she received,' 
and with her first savings, she bought a pair of real; 
store shoes, quite a pleasant departure from the coarse; 
homemade shoes common to all but the well-to-do. 

“The nearest she could come to her size of shoe in; 
the store was six, and she wanted three. The biggest 
she had ever worn was five, but she was eager to 
take part in a 24th of July parade, and she bought 
the big shoes for $1.98, and declared that these num- 
ber six shoes gave her real joy and happiness." 

At some time in her teens she found work in Salt 
Lake City where, she relates, *A young man asked i 
me to marry him, and I told him that I had been] 
going for some time with Samuel Wood, but if Samuel | 
did not come to see me within a week, I would marry J 
him. Then of course Sam bad to come and that? 
settled it" . | 

At the age of eighteen she was married in the En- 1 
dowment House on Christmas day, 1871, by Presi- 1 
dent Brigham Young to Samuel Wood. They made | 
their home in Cedar City, and having earned a degree | 
in the great university of hard knocks, and having J 
learned how to work and how to save, they prospered. 
They built a comfortable brick home two stories high 
with six rooms and were nicely on the way to some- . 
thing which would compensate for the past times of 
hardship and want. Their future looked rosy. 

The Woods were happy. He was a freighter, a 
carpenter, a farmer, a hustler, ready and able to dig 
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the possibilities out of every situation. 
They were by no means on easy street, and 
they loved hard work and the blessings of 
the rugged life and felt quite content to 
go on as they were. Their brick home was 
just across the street from the sturdy Jense 
Nielson, who was destined in the years 
ahead to take an important part in their 
lives. 

Children came to the Wood home. The 
blessed and soul-awakening tragedies of 
birth and of death became a vital factor 
in their education. Their first child, 
Samuel Franklin, died when he was a year 
and a half old, leaving a painful vacancy 
in their home, yet contributing to the 
wealth of their understanding hearts by 
which they were to achieve the great pur- 
pose of their future mission. Other babies 
came to them: Joseph Henry, Arthur 
Steven, John Martin, sanctifying their union 
and adding permanency, or their desire for 
permanency, in their beloved Cedar City 
where they had chosen to live and wanted 
to stay. 

Josephine worked in the Primary and had 
many friends, for she was a friend to mapy. 
Her cheer, her optimism, her goodwill to- 
wards people in general made her welcome 
wherever she went. If a party was to be 
held, and she was to be there, the success 
of the occasion {Continued on page 168) 



' Turning himself loose he 

cut high pigeonwings and executed 
fantastic capers while the 
switch waved behind him like the tail 
of a wild mustang. 
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Speaking to the shepherds o£ Israel—those who are 
called and appointed to feed and protect the lambs 
and sheep of his fold— the Lord said: . I will require 

my flock at their hand, . . 

That is, the Lord will hold quorum presidents 
(among others) accountable for the salvation of the 
members of their quorums. 

‘‘Woe be to the shepherds of Israel” that do not 
feed and care for* the sheep of their flock, is the divine 
decree. 

What is it that those subject to this have failed to 
do? The Lord answers: “The diseased have ye not 
strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was 
sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, 
neither have ye brought again that which was driven 
away, neither have ye sought that which was lost; . . 

( Read Ezekiel 34.) 

In other words: There are members of our priest- 
hood quorums who are inactive, who do not keep the 
Word of Wisdom, who are not attending Sacrament 
meeting regularly, who do not honor the Sabbath day, 
who do not pay an honest tithing, who do not con- 
tribute of their time, means, and talents for the build- 
ing up of the kingdom, who are not keeping the 
standards of the gospel, who are not putting first in 
their lives the things of God’s kingdom and who are 
letting the things of this world take a position of 
primary importance. 

There are priesthood bearers who have strayed 
from the standards of their fathers, and unless they 
are found and brought back to activity and righteous- 
ness, their souls will be lost. 

Salvation does not come by Church membership 
alone. It does not come automatically to those who 
hold the priesthood. We must work out our salvation 
after baptism. We must magnify our callings in the 



priesthood. Salvation is reserved for those who en- 
dure in righteousness to the end. 

And if there are members of our quorums who do 
not keep all of the standards of personal righteousness 
which the gospel requires, it is our specific assignment 
as priesthood leaders to use all the power and influ- 
ence we can to get them to return unto the Lord | 
and serve him with full purpose of heart. 

To every man appointed to stand as a watchman on 
the towers of Israel, which includes those serving in! 
positions of priesthood leadership, the Lord has this 
instruction : 

“Son of man, speak to the children of thy people, 
and say unto them. When I bring the sword upon a j 
land, if the people of the land take a man of their 
coasts, and set him for their watchman: 

“If when he seeth the sword come upon the land, 
he blow the trumpet, and warn the people; 

“Then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet, 
and taketh not warning; if the sword come, and take 
him away, his blood shall be upon his own head. * 

“He heard the sound of the trumpet, and took not 
warning; his blood shall be upon him. But he that 
taketh warning shall deliver his soul. 

“But if the watchman see the sword come, and blow 
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not the ti'umpet, and the people be not warned; if 
the sword come, and take any person from among 
them, he is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood 
will I require at the watchman s hand/' ( Read Ez. 33. ) 

As priesthood leaders we are responsible for the 
temporal and spiritual well-being of our brethren. 
The very objective of a Melchizedek Priesthood quo- 
rum is “to help every member’' of the quorum “to at- 
tain to a state of spiritual well-being and to a degree 
of economic independence and material well-being 
that will assure adequate food, clothing, fuel, housing, 
and other needed physical comforts, and educational 
advantages for himself and his family/' {Melchizedek 
Friesthood Handbook, p. 30. ) 

How can we guide our brethren to a state of spiritual 
well-being unless we persuade them to keep the 
standards of the Church? How can we help those 
who need the assistance to better themselves more 
advantageously than we can through the employment 
placement and other provisions of the great Church 
Welfare Plan? 

For more than three years now a large part of the 
emphasis in Melchizedek and senior Aaronic Priest- 
hood quorums has been centered around priesthood 
reactivation. Some phase of this program has come 
up for consideration at every priesthood leadership 
meeting at all stake conferences held during that 
period. 

Objectives of the program of priesthood reactivation 
are: 

1. To get a Church assignment for every adult 
brother in the Church. It is not until a brother begins 
to give of himself in service that he is really on the 
path that leads to eternal life. 

2. To lead each priesthood brother along the path 



of temporal and spiritual progression. Temporal pro- 
gression includes the whole field of the Church Wel- 
fare Plan; spiritual progression results from keeping 
the standards of personal righteousness found in the 
gospel. 

3. To get every family married or sealed in the 
temples for eternity. Priesthood reactivation is not 
complete until a family has been united in this holy 
order of matrimony, an order which starts the family 
members off on the course to eternal exaltation here- 
after. 

4. To guide quorum members to final eternal life 
in the highest heaven of the celestial world. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, quorum 
leaders are expected to survey their members, using 
the white cards provided. They are expected to con- 
sult with bishops in an attempt to get Church assign- 
ments for those who need them. They are obligated 
to get as many brethren as possible to work on quorum 
projects. Those who cannot otherwise be touched 
become subjects of the personal missionary approach. 
A qualified and active quorum member is asked, on a 
confidential basis, to work with an inactive brother, 
to make such social, fraternal, business, or other ap- 
proaches as may be needed to mellow and guide 
the inactive one until he will accept service in the 
Church. 

As long as there are “diseased” who need to be 
“strengthened,” “sick” who need to be “healed,” 
‘1)roken” who need to be “bound,” those who 
have been “driven away” who need to be "T»rought 
again,” and “lost” who must be “sought after”— just so 
long will there be need for priesthood reactivation. 

Lest the Lord require the blood of our flocks at 
our hands, we need, to learn the program of priest- 
hood reactivation and work zealously in it. 
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by Sterling W, S 



There is am imieresiimg children's game 
called Prisoner's Base. H is played by op^ 
posing teams on a divided field. When a 
player stays on his' side of the line^ he is safe^ 
but when he crosses into enemy territory^ 
he may be made a prisoner if he is touched by an 
opposing player. Deep behind the lines, each side 
has an area set apart as Prisoner’s Base. Once a 
prisoner is placed in this enemy compound, he can 
never be freed until someone from his own team gets 
through the enemy territory and touches him. Only 
the touch of a friend can set a prisoner free, and this, 
of course, only if the friend 
does not himself become a 
prisoner in the process. 

Children’s games are some- 
times representations of impor- 
tant phases of life. Prisoner’s 
Base is a good example. As of 
December 31, 1957, we had 
195,414 men and women who 
were actually confined in fed- 
eral and state penitentiaries in 
the United States. But not all 
prisoners are behind steel bars 
or iron fences. Some are held prisoners by their own 
evil. There are some four million confirmed alcoholics 
in the United States who are prisoners of a ruinous, 
driving, degenerating thirst. Their appetites and wills 
have been touched and enslaved by alcohol. There 
is a smaller number of drug addicts who have set up 
such extreme bodily cravings within themselves that 
they have lost the power of self-control. In this un- 
natural condition, they will lie, steal, cheat, or even 
kill to maintain a way of life that is despicable even 
to themselves. There are many compulsive gamblers 
and compulsive idlers and compulsive sinners who 
do not follow their own wills. Some people are en- 
slaved by “negative minds”; some by “morose minds”; 
some by “depraved minds” which they themselves are 



responsible for developing. A depraved mind can 
influence a person to a life of crime and degeneracy 
even against his own better judgment. 

We often hear someone say, “Why did I ever do 
such a thing?” or “What makes me like I am?” All 
people are free to decide whether or not they will . 
become degenerate, but none are free afterward. The 
prison walls that we build against ourselves are very 
strong, and escape then becomes very difficult, 

If you don’t think that sins or bad habits can get ! 
real power over you, just try to break one sometime. 
Recently a woman divorced her husband. She did ' 
not want a divorce, but he had become enslaved by 
habits intolerable even to him- 
self. Because of his hopeless- 
ness she had given up in : 
despair. Both felt that he had 
permanently lost the power to , 
reform and that only his own i 
death could end his sins and ^ 
miseries. But even death is 
powerless before sin, for while ? 
death may solve this man’s 
problems so far as this life is , 
concerned, what about eter- :: 
nity? Our problems, like our 
lives, reach beyond the narrow borders of mor- 
tality. 

By far the best time for us to get off Prisoner’s 
Base is right now. The Prophet Amulek said, “There- , 
fore, I beseech of you that ye do not procrastinate ; 
the day of your repentance until the end; for . . . be- ■ 
hold, if we do not improve our time while in this 
life, then cometh the night of darkness wherein there 
can be no labor performed. 

“Ye cannot say, when ye are brought to that awful 
crisis, I will repent, that I will return to my God. 
Nay, ye cannot say this; for that same spirit which 
doth possess your bodies at the time that ye go out 
of this life, that same spirit will have power to possess 
your body in that eternal world.” (Alma 34:33-34.) 
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Assistant to the Council of the Twelve 



It is pretty serious business to allow ourselves to 
become enslaved, either for this life or the next. Yet 
our whole national, economic, social, and religious 
life is like a gigantic game of Prisoner’s Base, imposing 
the most serious consequences for both here and 
hereafter. Every day the forces of evil are taking 
thousands of prisoners and confining them in the 
compounds of sin. Each day brings new dope addicts, 
new alcoholics, and new practitioners of every other 
kind of wrong. Last year there was a total of 2,563,150 
arrests in the United States. Each new day we also 
develop new profanity users, new Sacrament meeting 
absentees, new cases of dishonesty, irreverence, im- 
morality, and new violators of 
every one of God’s laws. 

On the other side of the line 
there are organizations like 
Alcoholics Anonymous, state 
welfare agencies, corrective 
and educational institutions, 
the church, and others whose 
members spend their lives to 
ofFer to those who are confined 
an opportunity for freedom. 

It has been said that ‘‘the 
Lord always provides the rem- 
edy before the plague.” A great rescue mission was 
organized in the council in heaven in order to release 
these people from prison, and Jesus was selected and 
ordained to be its head. Even then he was known 
by his highest title of “Savior.” He gave his mortal 
life to redeem us from sin and death and then he went 
behind the lines and continued his rescue work in the 
spirit world. There he touched the lives of a great 
throng who some twenty-four hundred years before 
had been confined to Prisoner s Base in the world of 
spirits. 

Isaiah gives us a brief picture of this group. He 
said, “And they shall be gathered together, as pris- 
oners are gathered in a pit, and shall be shut up in 
prison, and after many days they shall be visited.” 



(Is. 24:22.) Isaiah speaks for the Lord and says, 
“The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek; He hath made me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound; . . 
(Ibid., 61:1.) 

One of the most frequent instructions of President 
George Albert" Smith was that we should always 
“stay on the Lord s side of the liue.” Those who were 
disobedient in the days of Noah had not followed 
this wise council. They had got over on Satan’s side 
of the line and had been taken captive as a conse- 
quence. Peter said, “For Christ 
also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit: 
“By which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in 
prison; 

“Which sometimes were dis- 
obedient, when once the long 
suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls 
were saved by water.” ( I Peter 3:18-20. ) 

It is very stimulating to try to comprehend the 
consequences of sin as we see it projected in the 
lives of this particular group. First, they were out 
of harmony with God, then they were destroyed by 
the flood. Finally they have been held captive for 
this long period until Jesus reached them at the head 
of this thrilling rescue mission. Think what they 
must have endured in mental suffering, remorse of 
conscience, inconvenience, loss in time, and loss in 
eternal progress and happiness. A sentence of sixty 
days to be spent in an ordinary county jail would 
be bad enough. But who can imagine the regret 
and loss that would attend the confinement and 
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reformation of an immortal spirit? 

Think what an ordinary alcoholic goes through in 
freeing himself from the monstrous thing that is 
allowed to fasten itself upon him. 

The experience of Lucifer himself indicates the un- 
profitableness and permanence of the effects of sin. 
Lucifer was once high in the councils of God. He was 
the brilliant Son of the Morning until his mind was 
touched by rebellion, and he and his associates 
brought damnation upon themselves. This is a pre- 
dicament far worse than the curse of alcoholism. If 
a “depraved mind” is unpleasant to possess and diffi- 
cult to change, what would it be like to have a 
“damned mind”? 

The woman abandoned her husband because she 
had lost hope in his ability to change. Suppose God 
loses hope in us, Dante imagines this terrible in- 
scription emblazoned over the gateway of hell: 
“All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 

Have you ever tried to imagine how terrible it 
would be, to be a prisoner without hope? The scrip- 
tures speak of “outer darkness,” “eternal punishment” 
and "banishment from the presence of God.” “Where 
God and Christ are, they cannot come worlds without 
end.” The most devastating of 
all human emotions is the sense 
of being alone, of not being 
wanted, of being lost. Yet 
think of those who are presently 
running the risk of losing their 
blessings by unnecessary exposure on the wrong side 
of the line. Just one cigaret or one wrong thought 
may start a human soul on a terrible one-way journey. 
For it is still true that “the journey of a thousand 
miles begins with one step.” 

Now think of the additional millions who would 
be eternally lost if it were not for this divine rescue 
mission headed by the Redeemer. “The rescue” is the 
very center of the mission of Christ, both in this world 
and the world of spirits. In both places his work 
consists of bringing the prisoners out of their prison 
houses; it is to set free the captives who have lost the 
power to help themselves. 

We have aligned ourselves on the Lord's side of 
the line. Our first and most important responsibility 
is to keep from being touched by sin ourselves. Our 
second responsibility is to free others. In Isaiah we 
read, “I the Lord have called thee ... to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house.” 
(Is. 42:6-7.) 

Workers in Alcoholics Anonymous know that there 
are many victims of alcoholism who cannot bring their 
own reformation. They need the assistance of some- 



one who is not himself a prisoner. So in the Lore 
work good men and women are needed who a; 
experts in their profession of helping to bring aboi 
human exaltation. These men and women shouL 
like Jesus, be “quickened by the Spirit.” They shou] 
also be “quickened” by preparation, inspiration, ui 
derstanding, enthusiasm, and the desire to save, Evei 
missionary, Sunday School teacher, ward teacher s 
“quickened” may become a part of this thrilling rescu 
mission headed by the Son of God. 

Sometimes a thoughtless sheep may nibble its wa 
out of sight of the shepherd without ever meanin 
to do so. Sometimes a child of God may thoughtlessl; 
nibble his way over onto the wrong side of the line 
That is where our leadership is manifest, in thi 
promptness and ability with which we get off to th< 
rescue. 

We achieve our highest rank when we becomt 
“saviors upon Mount Zion,” and the only way to be- 
come a savior is to save someone. That usually meant 
that we get our hat on and get out into the territory 
and touch our friends with our knowledge and faith 
in such a way as to get them back on schedule for 
the celestial kingdom. The skill to do this effectively 
is probably the most valuable of 
all human accomplishments. It 
is a difficult ability to develop 
because long-standing habit pat-i 
terns in people must often bei 
changed. The influence of Christ 
must be brought to bear directly and effectively in 
their lives. 

Jesus said, “And ye shall know the truth, and the' 
truth shall make you free.” (John 8:32.) The truth: 
has even more power when its bearer has a genuine 
friendliness, with a sincere personal interest, and espe-l 
daily when he makes many individual instructive calls 
on the prisoners. A friendly, capable missionary whoi 
knows his business can touch lives that are in bondage: 
to ignorance or enslaved by indifference and lethargy, | 
and bring about their reformation. Great ability in| 
this direction can be developed. President Johng 
Taylor said that “there is no person who cannot be| 
touched, if the right person makes the right approach| 
in the right way.” But we must be able to see thef 
opportunities in the obstacles, not the obstacles in the f 
opportunities. | 

We have a wonderful message, but there must alsO ' 
be a wonderful messenger. Before we can convert : 
someone else, we ourselves must be converted. Before' 
we can get someone else to think properly, we our- 
selves must be thinkers. There can be no great mes- 
sage without a great messenger. 

There were some (Concluded on page 187)1 
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'‘Keep your chin up and your 
Icnees down.” 

Dr. V. Raymond Edman 
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by Donald D. Davis 

General Church Welfare Committee 



The conscierltious breadwinner struggling to sustain 
his family and the youth seeking his first job or 
summer work can now look to their priesthood quo- 
rums as a real source of helpfulness. While ful- 
filling his quorum attendance requirements, a man can 
learn of job openings which he might never have 
known otherwise. 

Recently a fine family was spared foreclosure on 
its farm through the able work of this employment 
department of the welfare plan. Supplementary 
work was found for the eldest son. This same depart- 
ment learned of some added alfalfa acreage for lease, 
which was sorely needed to produce the feed for the 
family’s dairy herd. Some extra silage was noted 
and purchased. . Those real changes eflFected through 
the spirit of priesthood brotherhood made the neces- 
sary difference to the creditors, and the loan was 
extended. 

Relatives caught this spirit of helpfulness and of- 
fered credit to the family. Today two members from 
this family are serving missions. The father has served 
in a bishopric and the mother as an officer in the 
Relief Society and Primary. Might we safely say: 
What a wonderful way to “Help build the kingdom 
of our Father in heaven.” 

I have seen an elders’ quorum help two of its 
physically handicapped members find suitable jobs. 
One, a returned serviceman, had lost his left arm. 
The other had been injured by a tractor. To the 
quorum officers at first glance it looked difficult. 
Permanent suitable jobs were* not available to these 
faithful members. Of course, their problems weren’t 
all solved immediately, but they did find several 
temporary jobs that helped. Not many weeks later 
the two brethren were employed permanently. 

It took the help of the other quorums of the ward 
and stake who pooled their surplus jobs and business 
openings to come up with the appropriate employ- 
ment. The veteran who lost his left arm was hired 



as an interviewer. A business opportunity was re- 
ported from another ward of the stake that was suit- 
able to the farm tractor victim. He now has sons 
preparing for missions, is a substantial tithepayer, 
and his whole family is supporting the organizations 
of the Church. 

One man, who worked on Sundays, heard of the 
job -reporting duties and services of his quorum and 
notified it of some employment opportunities. Then 
one day his quorum officers, knowing of his training 
and experience, heard of a business opportunity that 
matched his occupational background as a contractor 
in electrical supplies. As a result, he took the new 
job and earns much more than he did, without having 
to work Sundays. He is now a quorum officer. 

A California stake president bears testimony of 
how his high priest quorum helped him to get two 
different jobs, each one more remunerative and better 
adapted to his Church duties. Might this be another 
way to build the kingdom? Perhaps many could do 
with a better job if all our unemployed, our youth, 
our handicapped, and those changing employment 
are successfully placed. 

I wish I knew what happened to the little Swedish 
immigrant who came one day asking for a chance to 
work for an LDS employer where she did not have 
to hear swearing and vile words. I have tried since 
to find out. All her spare earnings were spent to pro- 
vide food, for her parents and brothers and sisters in a 
ravaged Europe after World War II. She was only 
asking for a decent Christian environment, 

I think of the way we could increase the number of 
satisfied employers who like these Mormon workers 
who “know what an honest day’s work is.” We are 
happy to note non-LDS employers are seeking us out. 
They want sales representatives without the drink 
habit, efficient tradesmen who are clean-cut with 
wholesome outlooks. This is also practical missionary 
influence— another ap- {Continued on page 192) 
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THE I^RE3iOIIMO BISHORRIO'S RAGE 





Bea€€>ns Mme ResponsibilUy to Gather Fast Offerings'^ 

In the early days of the Church, there was much need and suffering among the Saints. A 
plea came to Joseph Smith for help. It was at this time the Lord inspired the Prophet 
Joseph Smith to establish a fast day. 

Every able-bodied member in the family, except small ehildren, is expected to go without food and drink oh. 
last day each month and to contribute the amount saved for the care of the poor. 

T, /'“possibility of gathering fast offerings has been assigned to deacons. Because they hold the piriest-^ 

thT be a sobering thought to all deacons as^ 

they gather fast offering contributions. 

The matter of helping the needy is very important. The Lord has always been thei 
friend of the poor. Always the prophets of the Lord have taught the people to take care 
of the poor and needy. 

In our own day, fasting has been commanded. It is one of the laws of the Church, 
and requires us to contribute the cash equivalent of the food not eaten on fast day to 
^sist our less fortunate neighbors. Jesus said, “Verily, I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” (Matt 
25:40.) 

develops self-control. Some may say they cannot see how fasting once a month 
develops self-control. It does, however. It is one of the best lessons adults and young people can learn It 

IS easy to yield to appetite. If we are taught to master our appetites, we may also learn to overcome other 
temptations. 

Deacons have a dual responsibility. They are expected to fast and pay their fast offerings as do othen 
members of the Church and, in addition, to gather the fast offerings of others. By holding the priesthood wei 
are given divine authority which includes divine responsibility. Gathering fast offerings is the deacons! 
divine responsibility. It is also an opportunity to honor the priesthood we hold, 

Elder George Q. Morris, at April conference, 1957, told of a bishop who invited some of the membersi 
of his ward to a banquet. As one man had his plate presented to him, there was on it a small piece ofl 
meat and a small piece of carrot. It was not known what the man’s impressions were or what questions! 
arose m his mind, but it was explained to him that what was on his plate represented the fast offering he! 
had been contributing for the help of those in need. The lesson was very effective. 

I pray we may all realize our responsibility to the poor and that, as we contribute our fast offerings 
each mo nth, we will appreciate the opportunity and live generously for the blessings of those less fortunatl: 

(Excerpts from an address by Kelly May, a deacon in the Pleasant View Ward Mnlnd m j • 

recent quarterly stake conference attended by Presiding Bishorjoseph L. WWilinf) ^ * 



Kelly May 
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Senior School Brings 



Mappmess to Itamuy 

The Richfield First Ward, Sevier 
(Utah) Stake, school for senior 
members, prepared Alfred O. Jensen and his wife 
Reina for an experience they will never forget. On 
their golden wedding anniversary they received their 
endowments and sealings in the Manti Temple and 
had ten of their eleven children sealed to them. Until 
recently Elder Jensen was a senior member of the 
Aaronic Priesthood. He and his wife enrolled in the 
school directed by Bishop Wayne D, Campbell. Elder 
Jensen said he learned more about the gospel during 
the three months he attended the school than he had 
learned all the rest of his life. 
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Ward Teachers Set 



Three Years 



Ward teachers, Division One, Logan Tenth Ward, 
East Cache (Utah) Stake, set a perfect record in visits 
for three years. The division is headed by Bishop 
Elmer K. Stettler (far right), assisted by Albert Webber 
(far left), who is division supervisor and former ward 
bishop. 




Prepared as a supplement to the Ward Teacher’s Message for April 1959 

■i 

The ancient Psalmist wrote, "'Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unityT (Psalm 183:1,) Unity in the Church is, at the same time, the simplest and greatest single formula 
for true happiness because it establishes the brotherhood of man in true fellowship with God. Where there 
is unity in the Church, there is full obedience to the gospel law by all members, and there is true happiness 
in no other way of life. 

Unity is a "state of being one: oneness; singleness^ It countenances no hard feelings one toward the other 
because it makes each of us his "brothers keeper!* Contention, backbiting, evil speaking are not only strangers 
to unity but are also among its malignant enemies. 

Unity is unacquainted with defeat except through deadly disintegration from within. Water never sank 
a ship until it got inside. So it is with the Church: It is placid, strong, invincible when its fhembers live in 
unity one with the other. The Church is affected adversely only when there is disunity within its ranks. 

lesus emphasized unity when he said, "He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad!* (Matt. 12:30.) Latter-day Saints either unite themselves with Christ through living 
the gospel or they are against him, and thus they scatter abroad their attitudes of indifference and disobedi- 
ence for all to behold. 

The Lord expects us to be a united people; he commands it. In fact, unity is the premise on which he 
claims us as his oion~"l say unto you, be one; and if ye are not one ye are not mine!* (D & C 38:27.) 
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Eighth of the Series: 

So That’s What Boys Are Made Of 



Sixteen 

(Behavior Patterns and Problems of a 16-year-old Boy) 

by W. Cleon Skousen 

Chief of Police, Salt Lake City 




In terms of adolescent semantics age 16 means 
‘'B. T. O — Big Time Operations"— but in spite of these 
pleasant prospects age 16 sweeps down upon the 
average boy unexpectedly and far too soon. It finds 
him suflFering an emotional hangover from the year 
before. For several months he will continue to feel 
the heady intoxication of those former 15-year-old 
explosions. 

Looking back, Junior recalls how he told every- 
body off, made everybody mad, broke all the rules 
at home and at school, and did a lot of crazy things 
"‘just for fun,” “just to get even,” or “just to show 
people.” He was like an unhappy octopus, thresh- 
ing his tentacles out in all directions, trying to smash 
down the barriers of home and society at every point 
of the compass. “How did people put up with me?” 
His father says, “That s a good question.” 

Nevertheless, when his sixteenth birthday arrives, 
Junior believes things should improve— he feels con- 
fident they will. No more loggerheads with the fam- 
ily. No more sassing Mom. No more flunking at 
school and no more scandalism or vandalism in the 
neighborhood. After all, isn t this the fabulous stage 
of mid-adolescence called “Sweet Sixteen?” 

The answer is, “Yes, but unfortunately Mother Na- 
ture is behind in her homework.” She is rarely ready 
for the big change exactly at age 16. Nevertheless, 
the change will nearly always come sometime during 
16, and what a sweet contrast it turns out to be! 

■ Portrait of a 16-Year-Old (After the Change) 
In the normal course of events, age 16 will be re- 
membered as soothing and satisfying by both Junior 
and his p^ents. Physically, Junior will have attained 



ninety-eight percent of his growth. His muscle co- i 
ordination will be free swinging and pulsating with | 
rhythm and vibrancy. He will be hearty, robust, and ^ 
radiant with good health. His complexion will be ; 
noticeably better and he will be shaving every other | 
day. Mom will notice that he is much easier to 
lure to the dinner table than last year. He won"t be 
so finicky with his food and will even venture into 
some highly seasoned Italian casserole or untried 
Chinese dish. 

His sense of humor will be coming around. He 
will begin enjoying loud guffaws accompanied by ; 
knee slapping and shoulder swaying demonstrations f 
of boisterous mirth. Sometimes he will unload a ^ 
pressure pocket of pent-up emotions with a hearty | 
belly laugh. v 

When he talks to people, he will have a natural, ; 
matter-of-fact “eye to eye” contact with them. He i 
will purposely keep the conversation light and fluffy, " 
and there will be little or no desire to build issues into 
crises as he enjoyed doing last year. Generally he will 
also avoid deeply serious subjects, unless, of course, he 
happens to catch the “science fiction” bug. In that { 
case he will break into a rash of “outer space” fever 
and will amaze his parents with intense and authorita- 
tive discussions of “intergalactic exploration,” “extra- > 
sensory perception,” “neucleonic quadri-dimensional 
phase inverters,” and “B. E. M. (monsters) from the ■ 
Id.” 

For a 16-year-old a bed will be hard to get into and 
nearly impossible to get out of. He will resist retir- 
ing until after midnight if possible, but once he is in 
the sack it will take the Jericho Marchers to blow 
down the walls of Morpheus and get him up. He will 
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be a sound sleeper, undisturbed by nightmares, fears, 
or frustrations. He can scarcely believe his parents 
who talk about his childhood days when he used to 
get up and wander restlessly around the house during 
the night 

A 16-year-old will show surprising skill in managing 
his temper. He will not only struggle to control it 
but will also try to cover up most of his feelings. He 




particularly does not like to blow up as he used to, 
and he will shower his humble head with vats of 
brimstone if he does. He feels a temper outburst is 
kid stuff, and kid stuff is a label he despises. For- 
tunately, his feelings are not easily ruffled on most 
subjects— at least, not as they were a year ago. He 
isn’t as defensive as he was at 15. 

,A 16-year-old will have a low "Tiate” quotient. A 
year ago he hated a hatful of subjects, but this year 
he says, ‘1 guess they weren’t so important.” He has 
a number of dislikes and will frankly express them, 
but these usually pertain to specific problem areas 
like '"Bull Sneeder’s Gang,” "that lousy class during 
fifth period,” or "doing gymnastics instead of playing 
ball.” But even where he expresses dislikes, he some- 
how manages to get along fairly well. 

Altogether, Junior will now appear to have in his 
possession a nice new package of power and charm 
to add to his personality. It portends well for the 
future. 

The Miracle of l<5°¥eur°Old Adfustment 

Perhaps the miracle of human maturation is no- 
where better illustrated than in the 16-year-old as he 
passes through the “big change.” To appreciate what 
happens we need to remind ourselves that very often 
a maladjusted personality will have all the qualities 
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of a normal person with the exception of just one or; 
two factors— and it is the absence of these importan^: 
bolts and burs which puts a knock in his motor. 

This precise phenomenon is present in the averaged 
15-year-old. For the most part he has the ingredients';- 
of many successful adults— the independence of a 
Missouri mule, the courage of a rodeo cowboy, and 
the emotional dynamics of a Western movie hero.; 
But somehow, for a 15-year-old, these ingredients all 
add up to sour pickles. They do not spell success 
but “psychological maladjustment.” ^ 

The experts say it is simply a problem of missing; 
bolts and burs. This becomes apparent when JuniofJ 
finally slips across into his 16-year-old development' 
pattern. We are inclined to say he has "changed,”-^ 
but on close analysis we discover that everything we 
used to object to is still there! Nevertheless, these’ 
qualities have suddenly lost their barbs. They don’t 
seem objectionable any more. When we ask thd! 
experts what has happened, they tell us Mother Na-J 
ture has just added a new ingredient to lubricate thef 
others. She has given Junior the wonderful ne\^| 
capacity to take himself for granted. % 

This is what a 15-year-old lacks. At 15, when a| 
boy feels his surging hunger for independence, hef 
cannot take it for granted; he has to prove it to every-f 
body. The proof usually comes in some kind o0 
crash program. He is also putting on the same kinff 
of act when he grunts and talks in monosyllables tOv 
his mother. In his anxiety to be equal with her h4 
over-compensates and treats her as an inferior. He| 
also thinks it gives him status to smoke, stay out late| 
drive a car before he has a license, and otherwise show| 
defiance toward his father, the school, the neighbors| 
and the police. | 

Of course, as we have mentioned in the last chap*| 
ter, the wise father of a stampeding 15-year-old makes| 
up for Junior’s missing bolts and burs by mixing in| 
some counseling, discipline, and comradery. This! 
usually creates enough balance in Junior to get him? 
over the hump. At 16, however, after the big change,? 
Junior doesn’t feel the same strong need to prove hisi 
independence, his status of equality, or his right to 4 
■place in the sun. He still wants to feel independent^ 
but says, “So what?” As long as he stays withinj; 
reasonable bounds, everybody apparently wants himf 
to be independent. And if someone asks him if he? 
still feels equal to his mother or father he says, “Sure,| 
so why fight about it?” 

He has found he can choose his own friends, earn 
his own money, drive a car, nin for a student body 
office— what is there to get so excited about? He can- 
take it all for granted and says, “Live and let live."' 
This is the maturation miracle of a 16-year-old. 
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Family and Friends 
o/ the 16-Year-Old 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that a 
16-year-old will revert to his former warm and inti- 
mate relationship with the family which he exhibited 
up to about age 13. On the contrary, he is with the 
members of the family but seldom of them. He does 
not resist the family; he simply takes them for granted. 
The family is like a row of trees in the middle of the 
highway. He drives around them. If the folks have 
something clever or particularly entertaining to say, 
he responds cordially— just as he would if they were 
a group of total strangers he had just met at the dog 
races. But if things around home are status quo he 
simply passes in and around his relatives as a neces- 
sary part of getting his board and room. 

By the same token, Junior assumes that the family 
is also taking him pretty much for granted. He no 
longer demands as much as he used to. He is fairly 
successful in managing his own clothes, keeping him- 
self clean, maintaining his own room, and doing his 
homework. He has the feeling that he has attained 
semi-adult status in the household and conducts him- 
self accordingly. 

Junior may still be the cause of some disputation 
when it comes to using the family car. Now that 
Junior has a license he may take the car for granted. 
This must be straightened out quickly and firmly. He 
must understand that the use of the family car is 
strictly a luxury and can only be achieved through 
careful pre-planning and pre-arrangement with the 
boss man. A 16-year-old can usually absorb the dis- 
appointment of not getting the car as long as there is 
a reasonable basis for the refusal. What sends him 
into a jive-by-five tantrum is the father who says: 
'Tou can t because I say you can't!” 

As for his friends, Junior tends to take his con- 
temporaries for granted just as he does his family. He 
likes everybody to be his friend. If he selects a pal, 
it is generally because of mutual interest in certain 
studies, sports, hobbies, or extracurricular activities. 

A similar attitude usually reflects itself in Junior's 
feelings about girls. He likes to be around them in a 
cautious, non-specific sort of way. He fears over- 
specialization but can be lured into going steady if 
some particular girl gives him the casual treatment 
on a somewhat non-romantic basis. “Were just pals,” 
he says. However, this same casual attitude can get 
them both into unforeseen difiKculties if their going 
steady gets serious. The more wholesqpae arrange- 
ment is socializing by mixing it up in group activities 
and restricting solo dating to very special occasions 
such as a class dance, the Junior Prom, or other activi- 
ties which may be several months apart. 



This problem is solved for most boys by the simple 
fact that the attractive 16-year-old girls are usually 
attracting handsome older boys, and this leaves Junior 
in a seething fit of gloom because he says, “None of 
the other girls mean much to me.” This is mostly 
play acting. He would have been too scared to give 
any of the popular girls much of a campaign anyway, 
but it does give him an excuse to say, “I wish those 
cotton-picking Seniors would leave the girls in the 
Junior class alone!” 

The 16-Yeur-Old at Schoipl 

Being a Junior in high school can be the "T>e ginning 
of living” for lots of boys. Many a boy who stumbled 
and struggled through Junior High and the tenth 
grade suddenly finds himself coming alive as he moves 
into the eleventh grade as a Junior. Should such a 
spark appear, parents and teachers can immediately 
rally round and apply some tinder. Often the tiny 
light of hope can be whipped into a conflagration 
of intellectual and extracurricular development by the 
time Junior is ready to graduate. 

One of the greatest appeals to a 16-year-old is the 
chance to be somebody on campus. He feels so grown- 
up in so many ways, but he needs a chance to shine 
in at least one thing. Therefore he should be en- 
couraged in whatever talent he appears to possess 
—sports, music, drama, radio, TV, debating, student 
government, school clubs, and so forth. Frequently 
grades will improve with student activity, and that 
is not all. Sometimes parents are shocked to hear 
their son and heir say suddenly, “Gee, I like school. 
I almost hate to think of graduating!” 

Jjunmr Gets a Joh 

Just about the time a set of parents becomes ac- 
customed to Junior's new role as a 16-year-old, they 
discover that he wants to fly the coop and get a job. 
If this happens it is a good sign, but should he do it? 
There are several important things to consider. 

1. Will it seriously aflFect his studies? 

2. What kind of associates will he have? 

3. Will it seriously interfere with his getting enough 
sleep? 

4. Is it likely to impair his health? 

At this particular stage, Junior s studies are mighty 
important. More than likely he just “got the hang 
of it.” However, if he takes the job knowing he will 
have to quit if he doesn't keep up his grades, it may 
help,. In fact, surveys show that students who work 
a moderate amount of time before or after school 
usually get better grades than the average student 
who doesn't work. 

As for associates, {Continued on page 193) 
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Aunt Jody 

(Continued) was assured. She 
could dance; she could act, tell a 
good story, sympathize with people 
in trouble, and give hearty compli- 
ments to them in their good fortune. 
The university of hard knocks does 
turn out some wonderful people, 
especially when they are of superior 
fiber at the time they enroll for the 
course. 

As a sample of her unique way of 
adding life to a party; In a social 
gathering, a kind of eccentric bache- 
lor was asked to step-dance, and he 
consented on condition that Mrs. 
Wood would dance with him. She 
readily agreed, and in her pre- 
tended preliminaries to the per- 
formance, she contrived to remove 
her switch and pin it on his coattail 
without his suspecting anything. 
When they began to dance, the loud 
applause convinced him that he was 
putting on a wonderful performance, 
and turning himself loose he cut 
high pigeonwings and executed fan- 
tastic capers while the switch waved 
behind him like the tail of a wild 
mustang, and the party laughed till 
they had to wipe the tears from their 
eyes. 

People in trouble seemed to find 
their way instinctively to Sister 
Wood, even though she had been a 
stranger. Quoting again: ‘"Her hus- 
band was away on the freight-road 
much of the time, and one stormy 
night when she was there alone, a 
knock came at the door. She opened 
it just a little bit, and a fellow pushed 
his way in and ran to the fireplace 
like a wild man. She was fright- 
ened. But stiff with the cold he 
managed to say, ‘Don’t be afraid, 
I won’t hurt you. I am about to 
freeze and starve to death.’ She 
understood; her fear left her; it was 
a poor fellow creature in great need. 
She fed him, gave him blankets, and 
told him to sleep by the fire. When 
she awoke in the morning, he had 
gone without telling his name. 
Months later, she received some gifts 
signed; ‘From the man you kept from 
starving and freezing.’ It was un- 
canny how the homeless found their 
way to her door.” 

The Woods loved Cedar City. 
Samuel had come there as a small 
child, and she had been born there. 
It was hallowed in their memory by 
pictures of childhood days. She had 
waited there on the step for her lost 
mother; she had gone to school there. 



not only the brief and uncertain 
little school with its big stick and its 
dunce-corner, but also the great all- 
inclusive university of bumps and 
thrills and occasions, of the surprises 
and disappointments which make up 
the joyful thing called life on earth. 
All was woven with Cedar City into 
the finest feelings of her heart, and 
its warp and woof were made strong 
by the comfortable home they had 
succeeded in building; the home to 
which their little folk had come, and 
where the angel of death had given 
a sacred solemnity to their prime 
purpose. 

A disturbing fear began to mar the 
peace and security of the Wood 
home; undefined at first, it took 
shape with rumors and reports and 
became the impending something 
which casts its shadows before. They 
heard about a mission which the 
Church proposed to establish in the 
faraway and unknown San Juan 
corner of the territory. The Church 
was looking for young people of in- 
tegrity, people who could adapt to 
adverse conditions, and who could 
be depended on to act wisely and 
courageously among savage In- 
dians. It was proposed to build and 
maintain a Latter-day Saint town 
right in the midst of the war-loving 
Navajos and Paiutes, and to win by 
kindness and fair dealings the good- 
will and confidence which military 
operations do not inspire. 

The thing impending with its 
dread shadow became a reality, and 
a meeting was announced to be held 
in Cedar, where the names would 
be read of men called to the San 
Juan Mission. 

“Josephine had such a dread of 
being among those to be called, that 
she did not go to Church that day. 



but before the meeting was ov 
her sister Margaret Parry, cai 
hurrying to her in tears and sayin 
‘Oh, Josephine, you are called, h 
surely you wont go.’ Together th 
wept over the prospect till Jos 
phine’s husband came. He to 
them that the house had be< 
crowded to overflowing; every O] 
was tense, excited, almost breat 
less as they waited to hear the fat 
list. ‘We are among those who a 
called,’ he said, ‘and we will go.’ ” 

They were freighters and farme 
and builders of homes, seekers fi 
the comforts of life and gatherers i 
property, but above all that, the 
were candidates for eternal life, an 
the call of the Church and tf 
priesthood towered in importanc 
above all their temporal vocation 
Hard as the call looked, they woul 
not allow their feelings to build u 
against it. 

And yet, “Josephine’s thought 
flew back in sorrow over the yean 
the dear happy years they had livet 
in Cedar City, their home and a] 
it meant to them. And now this cal 
to go away into the wild and uii 
known, to leave all the hard-earnei 
comforts they had gathered arouni 
them. ‘Will we never stop . pioneeii 
ing?’ she asked in a burst of dis 
couragement. ‘My father and mothe 
crossed the plains and toiled to mafe 
this place livable, and died here 
and now we are to go on.’ ” 

All the same, like their fathers whi 
had given up everything and jour 
neyed in tribulation over sea anl 
land to obey the call of the gospel 
Sam Wood and his companion couli 
not find it in their hearts to do otheE 
wise. The call had come from thi 
prophet of the Lord, and they wouI| | 
obey, let the consequence follow. | 



WOMAN BAKING BREAD 
by Elaine V. Emans 

You needn’t tell me you are baking bread! 

I noticed it while standing at the door, 

Ringing your bell, before you, answering, said, 

“Come in!” Few fragrances arise and soar 
In such friendly fashion, well beyond 
The kitchen; few can tell so colorful 
A story. Once again I see a plow 
Lay back the good earth, followed by a gull, 

And then the green shoots springing up, and how 
The gold grain undulates within the wind 
And sun before the triumph of the threshing. 

And then I see you with your apron pinned 
Around you, kneading dough, your strong arms flashing 
With pleasure in the task. So much is there 
In the smell of baking bread upon the air! 
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Flowers at 



by Dr. George W. Crane 



One of the signs of advancing civilization is the reverential way 
in which people treat their dead. So read Carolyn’s interesting 
remarks. Then see if you wish idealism stripped from the final 
graduation ceremony of your loved ones when they depart from 
this classroom called Earth. Don^t be penny wise but pound 
foolish about flowers at funerals. • 

CASE T-307 : Carolyn D., age 34, is a very attractive 
high school teacher. “Dr. Crane, one of my best students 
was killed in an auto wreck last week,” she began. “Several of 
us teachers attended the funeral, for we felt very keenly the 
loss of this boy. He was such a promising student that we were 
very proud of him. But his father had insisted that nobody send 
flowers. And I never was so shocked in my life at the drabness 
of death without flowers. Up till then, I had thought flowers 
were an unnecessary expense for funerals. 

“The whole funeral service was rather flat and despondent. 
And it wasn’t because the clergyman didn’t give a fitting talk. 
The lack of flowers let the audience down.” 

Flowers at Funerals— Many people in modem America 
have urged the omission of flowers from funerals, thinking, to 
salvage such money for charity. But it is possible to destroy 
the idealism of a beautiful graduation ceremony , by stripping 
it of the flowers that surround our final farewell, 

Jesus recognized this same fact when He reproved His Apostles 
for scolding the woman who poured the costly ointment upon 
Christ. They argued that it was wasteful, saying the ointment 
could have been turned into cash and then given to the poor. 
“The poor ye have with you always,” Jesus remonstrated, as He 



approved the woman’s farewell gesture before Christ was crucified. 

If flowers are NOT sent to the funeral, the sender seldom 
contributes any extra money to the poor, anyway. 

Graduation Ceremony— Death is a graduation ceremony 
as we leave this classroom called Earth and go onward to a 
higher dassroom in God’s Cosmic School System. And gradua- 
tions are supposed to be colorful affairs. When your daughter 
graduates from high school, you generally outfit her beautifully 
and see that she has a corsage. 

You try to make her graduation as beautiful and happy an 
event as possible. Well, why not do the same when she leaves 
this earthly classroom? 

The flowers are intended primarily for the living relatives, 
anyway. They indicate the love and affection of friends and 
neighbors. So they exert a positive psychological influence in 
buoying up the spirits of those who are in grief. 

So don’t strip flowers from funerals. If you wish to carry this 
“economy” argument to its coarse conclusion, then why not 
imitate Hitler and just bulldoze a trench and dump the dead 
carcasses therein? 

Why have beautiful half caskets, flowers, subdued lights, 
music and an inspirational address at all? It is a false economy 
to destroy idealism to salvage the price of a few quarts of milk 
for tenement youngsters. 

“Man does not live by bread alone,” said Jesus. 

Reprinted permisaton. 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 

Faid Advertisement 
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by Douglas H. Thayer 
Part 2 



Boy Scouts on a hike discover that a storm has taken the 
bridge out behind them, necessitating an overnight hike 
back. That evening, as camp is made, a strange track is 
discovered. 



“Must be a grizzly,” he said, in a respectful tone. 

“A grizzly?” Dave replied. “You know as well as I 
do that grizzlies went out with BuEalo Bill.” 

“It"s too big for a black bear. It must be a grizzly,” 
Lace persisted. "‘But where did he come from? The 
only grizzlies in the whole state are in Blackstone 
National Park, and thaPs thirty miles from here.” 
“Thats probably where he came from.” 

“But why would a bear leave a safe place like that 
to come here?” 

Lace thought for a moment. Why would a bear 
leave the safety of the park? As he thought, his eyes 
wandered from bush to bush in the surrounding forest 
as if he half expected the maker of the large track to 
step out and give him his answer. Then he caught 
sight of a bush covered with berries. 

“iVe got it. I know why the bear left Blackstone.” 
“Why?” 

“Because of the berries. This valley is at least two 
thousand feet lower than the park, and thaPs why 
the berries grow here and not in Blackstone. The 
bears probably come here every summer,” To back 
up his statement. Lace drew a map from his shirt 
pocket, unfolded it, and held it up to the fading light. 
“Look,” he said, pointing to the map. His finger 
started at the boundary of Blackstone Park and traced 
a series of three canyons that led almost like a high- 
way to the valley they were in. The last canyon hit 
the valley at right angles and had its mouth about ten 
miles below the lake where the Scouts were camped. 

“Do you think we will run into any more bears?” 
Dave questioned. 



“Probably. Every bear in the park could be down 
here for berry holiday for all I know.” 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Nothing we can do except keep heading for the 
ranch. Too many cliffs for us to climb out of here, 
and our food wouldn’t last anyway. WeVe got to keep 
going.” 

“Going to tell the fellows?” Dave questioned again, 
his face growing more serious with every question. 

“Morning will be soon enough. We won’t have 
any trouble tonight if we keep the fires going.” 

As they came in view of camp, Lace was, relieved 
to see that all of the patrol was back from the lake 
and some had fish. 

After the fish had been cleaned, cooked on spits, 
and all but gulped down, Lace had the patrol rake: 
the fires out of the two shallow caves he had selected; 
as sleeping quarters for the night. He put the older 
Scouts on two-hour watch to keep the fires going out-: 
side the caves and then turned in with the others. 
The early fires had heated the sides and floors of the 
caves, and the fires that would burn all night would; 
reflect enough heat to keep the patrol fairly com-; 
fortable. 

As the early dawn began to whiten the sky, the; 
pab’ol was up, and breakfast, which amounted to 
another sandwich and half a chocolate bar for each 
Scout, was soon over. While the patrol fitted packs 
for the day’s hike. Lace decided that it was time to 
let them know what Dave had discovered the previous 
night. 

“Fellows,” he began, “unless I’m mistaken we’re on 
kind of a bear preserve here— a bear valley you might 
say.” 

He saw several eyes open wide at the word bear, 
and Pinky seemed to move closer into the center of 
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As far as Lace knew there was only one way 
to stop her long enough for the 
patrol to clear out. 



the group. No one showed any signs of real fear, any trouble.” Even as he gave this last advice Lace 

though, and Lace felt his body relax. He explained knew that his voice carried a tone of confidence he 

about the bear track and the bears coming down from didn't feel. 

Blackstone Park, '1 really don't think the bears will The patrol had a somewhat military aspect as it 
bother us,” he continued, “not as long, that is, as we moved down the valley trail. They walked along at 

let them know we're around. When we go down the a steady pace, glancing at the bushes and trees as if 

trail, talk and holler a lot and sing if you want. Then they expected to see a bear snoozing under every 

we won't walk around any bends into the arms of leaf. The only unmilitary thing about the patrol was 

some bear chomping berries. As long as we give them the constant noise that issued forth from their throats, 
a chance, they will get out of the way. I'll take the The valley descended gradually in a series of 
front of the patrol, and Dave will be at the rear. Stick plateaus. At the beginning of each plateau, or a little 

together and do exactly as I say, and we won't have above it, Lace trotted {Continued on page 195) 




ihe Unified 










just cant live with myself 
^ For the last few weeks Vve been 

50 miserable and upset. Seems 
^ cant relax, study, or get along 
with anyone. I need help, hut 
where can I go? My folks would be shocked and 
disappointed if they knew whafs bothering me. They 
just dont seem to think I should have any problems. 
A long time ago 1 ivent to see Mr. Blank. He lectured 
to me for an hour and told me how weak and imma- 
ture 1 was. He hardly gave me a chance to tell him 
what was bothering me. 1 guess maybe TU contact 
Brother Doe. Jim said he helped him with a personal 
problem once, and he really is a nice fellow. 

Who has not heard similar conversations among 
boys and girls in the schoolroom, at church, or the 
home? And which of you mature readers has not 
had the experience of assuming the role of a coun- 
selor to young people with their personal, spiritual, 
and emotional problems? What a challenge and a 
responsibility! 

Effective guidance and counseling can play a tre- 
mendous role in the solution of problems of our Latter- 



day Saint youth. Admittedly no single individual 
possesses all the attributes of a perfect counselor, but 
all may increase their proficiency through intelligent 
study, research, and application of tested principles. 

All counselors will not follow the same techniques 
and methods. Some are highly trained and skilled 
and feel they are prepared to diagnose problems of 
youth. Others may recognize that there is no one 
technique which will serve the best interests of all 
counseling. Another group may adhere to the self^ 
adjustment philosophy which holds that for the most 
part the student is able, with proper insight anc 
perception, to solve his own problems. 

Someone has defined counseling as a process ii 
which an experienced and trained person assists t 
second person (1) to understand himself and his op 
portunities, (2) to make appropriate adjustments am 
decisions in the light of this understanding, (3) t( 
accept the responsibility of this choice, and (4) t( 
follow a course of action in harmony with this choice 

The person to whom young people turn for assist 
ance with their personal problems is one who has S 
sincere and friendly interest in them. Such a persoi 
manifests a faith in youth and possesses an intelligen 
and sympathetic understanding of their adolescen 




inconsistencies. He shows emotional maturity— is 
young in spirit when recalling his own youth but is 
also sufficiently mature to possess good judgment and 
common sense. He has a deserved reputation of 
competence in his dealings with youth, and irrespec- 
tive of his techniques and methods, he will be himself! 
The true Latter-day Saint counselor values the spir- 
itual inspiration he receives from his Heavenly Father 
as he assists young people in solving their problems. 
He always remembers that though every individual 
varies somewhat in mental and physical abilities, 
drives, interests, and social progress he is still a child 
of God and as such is of priceless worth. 

The wise counselor will recognize that all people 
have problems, that they are interrelated, and that 
they arise out of situations. Further, they do not 
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by Wendel Johnson 
Principal, Seminary Utah State 
Industrial School, Ogden 



appear without advance notice. In the lives of young | ; 

people problems are normal, but a failure to solve ! j 

them or learn to live with them may lead to abnor- | 

mality. ■ 

The initial counseling interview will be extremely f i 

important. The counselor must make few “slips,” if j ji 

any, or the young man or woman may not return for |i j 

further help. If he loses faith in the counselor at the " i 

first visit, to whom can he turn? It is entirely possible ! 

that he came to the counselor as a last resort. Direct |jl: 

questions must be held to a minimum, and the coun- ! |! 

selor will remember that one of the surest ways to | 

stop a counseling conversation, especially in its early j 

stages, is to ask questions which can be answered | ^ 

“yes'^ and “no.” He will permit the youth to do most ; i 

of the talking. After all, the interview was arranged I ! 

for him. He is the one who needs help, and only as he 
releases his own thoughts and conflicts will he be able ]j 

to reorient his ideas and goals toward a more satis- !l| 

factory adjustment. The counselor should be careful 
not to probe and obtain more information than the 
youth is ready to release. A withdrawal on the part 1 1 

of the young person may result when he discovers 
that more information was disseminated than he felt 
proper at the interview. {Continued on page 190) ; | 
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THE RIGHT CIRCLES 



Church Moves On 




Swing the corner like swingin' on a gate. 
Now your own if you're not too late. 

Ring up four with all your might 
All join in and circle right. 



Gaily the dancers circle and swing 
to the beat of the band and the 
command of the caller . . . every 
happy heart in tune. 

What wholesome harmony! what 
wondei'ful fun . . . when everybody's 
in step and in tune, and when your 
partners in the dance are clean, 
healthy, wholesome people like your- 
self. 

And so it is in real life, too. The 
circle is gay or dull, good or bad, 
as we find, or fail to find, the right 
partners and heed, or ignore, the 
command of the ‘'caller." 

Life is a series of circles, beginning 
with the family circle. For this 
happy circle, when love and faith 
abide in the home, we give thanks 
to kind and wise parents. Working, 
playing, and praying together, the 



happy family moves from round to 
round in perfect rhythm. 

Next, we widen our circles to in- 
clude an ever-growing number of 
casual or close associates: chums of 
our youth, neighbors, schoolmates, 
club, social, business, and church 
friends. Out of these circles come 
eventually our more enduring friend- 
ships, our lovers and sweethearts, 
and the permanent partners we will 
choose to help us start new family 
circles of our own. 

These permanent circles of asso- 
ciation and affection will become for 
us, if we choose them wisely and 
keep in time and tune, the right 
circles. In them we will find true 
harmony and happiness, 

BE HONEST WITH YOURSELF 



SPENDERS 

by Elaine V. Emans 

They are the fortunate who know 
How far a little praise will go; 
The doomed, who fail to realize 
How much if costs to criticize. 



(Continued) 

E A new junior college that 
Church plans in the Salt L 
City area will be built uj 
the present Forest Dale golf couj 
The Church purchased that Is 
from the city today for $567,6 
The junior college will be a part 
the Unified School System of i 
Church. 



Winder Stake, the 274th n 
functioning, was organij 
from parts of Mill ere 
(Utah) Stake, with President 
Elmer Christensen, who presided 
the Millcreek Stake as preside 
His counselors are Elders Ivan; 
Cutler and Henry W. Richards, I 
former first counselor. Elder Jaii 
H. C, West, was released and tl 
sustained as president of the hi 
priests quorum of Millcreek Sta 
Elder Cutler had been his seco 
counselor. Wards in the new sta 
are Winder, and the Millcreek Thi 
Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, Ninth, a 
Tenth. Elder Cleo M. Wright v 
sustained as president of the M 
creek Stake with Elders Alfred 
Bennion and Sherman L. Park as 
counselors. Wards in this stake 
Millcreek First, Second, Si; 
Eighth, and Valley Center First 
Second. The division was dired 
by Elder Henry D. Moyle of 
Council of the Twelve and El 
Henry D. Taylor, Assistant to 
Council of the Twelve. 



The master plan for a 
Idaho Falls campus of 
College was announced. 
plan details developments that 4 
be made on the new 160-acxe cs| 
pus located on South Holmes Avei^ 
in Idaho Falls. Preliminary pl| 
call for campus facilities that 
accommodate three thousand 4 
dents in the opening term. H(| 
ever, the master plan is arranged! 
that the campus can be expanded| 
serve ten thousand students if nec|; 
sary. No target date has been | 
as yet for beginning the constrt 
tion work. I 



The whole world are sadly 
want of what they call a mastf 
spirit. 

—Brigham Y(9«| 

! 
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See these 



1 





now on display at 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation Building 

3 15 East 2nd South Street Salt Lake City 

sponsored by MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY CO. 
11:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Mondays through Fridays 

This is the first time in the intermountain area 
that such an outstanding exhibit has been assem- 
bled in one place. It is a wonderful experience to 
see them — don’t miss it ! 
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Seiying 81 communities in Utah and Wyoming with 
Natural Gas — the modern fuel. 
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Me 



by E^ber Freshman 



WHA'OOOOOOOOOOooooooooool ‘Ti 
to the curb, please!” 

I hope that you never have to hear tl 
sound of the police siren directed at you. 
hope you never have to hear the above con 
mand, spoken now, unfortunately, with ser 
ously increasing frequency. I hope that yc 
drive your car so alertly and carefully, so ai 
curately within the laws of the Motor Vehicl 
Code, that this particular request is‘ nev^ 
made of you, and that you never have to sig 
for the receipt of a trafFic ticket, 

I always had, I sincerely believed, a cc 
operative attitude toward the Motor Vehicl 
Code. When I took my test for my driver 
license, I rated a nice round one hundrec 
percent on my knowledge of the traffic laws 
and I thought I followed all the rules prett) 
carefully in my driving. I admit that I smilec 
a little smugly whenever I saw a traffic officer 
book propped on knee, pencil busy writing a 
ticket—for the other person, of course. j 

Then one Sunday it happened. I was drivj 
ing, quite within the speed limit, down a bus| 
boulevard. I approached a pedestrian crossl 
walk at an intersection. The boulevard had 
six traffic lanes, and I was in the middle lanq 
of the three going west. The car to my righ 
in the curb lane was stopped at the inter 
section, and its wheels were in a position tha 
indicated to me that the driver was going t 
make a right hand turn. He made no han 
signal, nor did his car seemingly carry an 
flash indicator. 






You drivers know the rule. You stop at a pedestrian 
crossing when the car next to you has stopped. I 
slowed, expecting the car on my right to turn. But I 
did continue through the intersection. Just as I came 
to the middle of it, everything but my foot— which 
should have frozen on the brake pedal— congealed 
within me. Two girls were walking around the car 
I thought was turning. The driver of that vehicle 
had stopped to let them pass. Fortunately, they 
peered around cautiously, saw me coming, and yielded 
their right of way as pedestrians in order to let me 
through. No one was hurt, and I was prayerfully 
grateful and articulately guilty, one hand raised to 
my throat in typical gesture. 

No wailing siren confronted me, and I crept on my 
way. Just as I was approaching the next corner, a 
car drew close to me on my left. It was a gray, un- 
marked car occupied by two uniformed police officers. 

‘"When it is convenient, would you please pull to 
the curb?” the nondriving officer asked me. 

Convenient! I began looking around for an unused 
curb, angled my way as sanely as I could through 
the traffic, and parked on a long section of red curb- 
ing. The gray car pulled up like a clinging shadow 
behind me. 

The police officer was kind, courteous, even sym- 
pathetic. But he proceeded to write in his book and 
handed me the ticket to sign. He explained that I was 
to appear in traffic court a week from the following 
Monday. 

Traffic court! My pride was hurt enough from 
getting the ticket without my having to appear in 
court. The people I knew sent their fines in or had 
someone pay them, grumbled a bit, and called it a day. 

'"Oh,” said a friend, "that ticket carries a fine of ten 
dollars. You just send it in, and it’s all right. It’s 
what is called 'jumping bail.’ ” 

I re-read my ticket. It said unmistakably that I was 
to appear in court; it gave number such and such, and 
it gave a definite time. Everything was clearly stated. 
And the idea of "jumping bail” had a flavor that didn’t 
taste good to me. 

On the day appointed I went to court. In our 
city traffic tickets are in such abundance that we have 
our own traffic court building. I entered the desig- 
nated room. For a moment I thought I was in the 
auditorium of a fine high school building. The 
majority of the seats in the large room were occupied 
by neatly combed, well scrubbed teen-agers. There 
was the usual murmuring, even some of the laughter 



expected when a group of young people get together. 
There was something different, though. Two bailiffs, 
smartly uniformed, guns in holsters, were going over 
the roll of ticket holders. And instead of an audi- 
torium stage there was, in the front of the room, a 
raised platform— the judge’s bench. It was flanked on 
the side by the American flag and our state flag. 

Court was called. Instantly the room grew quiet. 
Everyone rose to his feet. The judge entered. 

For a moment I completely forgot that I was a 
violator about to be fined. My heart felt a surge of 
pride as I participated in the pledge of allegiance to 
our flag. The judge looked dignified in his robes. He 
seemed rather serious, but certainly not unkind, as he 
sat in his chair elevated above us and began to talk 
to this roomful of people. Since most of the room 
was occupied by young adults, he directed bis words 
to them. They were good words, sensible, hopeful 
words, explaining the serious situation before us and 
urging us to co-operate with the law. There were 
no dire threats. There was just hope, an urgent hope 
that we would do better and take more to heart the 
meaning of the code by which we were given the 
privilege to drive our cars on the public streets and 
highways. 

I was deeply impressed. This was, indeed, a tre- 
mendous privilege we had been given. Everyone was 
trying to help us keep it. There were great forces 
working diligently to protect our lives and the lives of 
others. Why didn’t this crowded roomful of people 
realize this and perform accordingly? Here was a 
gathering of individuals, each one of them represent- 
ing a mistake— a mistake that could have meant 
tragedy— and certainly a violation against a code that 
had been drawn up to protect all of society. What 
was the matter with these people, anyway— All of 
a sudden I cringed down in my seat. I was represent- 
ing a mistake, too! I had violated a serious, dangerous 
part of the code, something involving others— pedes- 
trians- who had a right to cross the street safely. 

Why, just last week I had read about a woman who 
had gone through a trial for manslaughter. Certainly, 
without meaning to do harm, she had, through error, 
driven through a crosswalk and had fatally injured 
a child. The woman driver hadn’t meant to do this— 
she was a fine woman, in public service, but she had 
done it. A brokenhearted jury had found her guilty. 
A merciful judge had given a compassionate speech, 
suspending all of her sentence save the revoking of 
her driver’s license. The woman gladly gave that up; 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD! 

What role wSBD 
war play iim 
Ea?ter-day 
des^ruc^ioims? 

^^Prophecy is history in reverse!" Presi- 
dent Wilford Woodruff said, "If you 
wont to know what is coming to pass, 
read the revelations of St. John, read the 
Book of Mormon and the book of Doctrine 
and Covenants, and these things are at 
our doors." 

IN SUPERBOMBS, SAINTS, 
AND SCRIPTURES . . 

Prof. Carl H. Jacob, head of the Journal- 
ism Department at Ricks College and a 
teacher of the scriptures for years in the 
Church School System, has correlated for 
you the scripturol prophecies with the 
events thot are shaping up today. 

E. Cecil McGavin, prominent LDS 
author, said this book is a “masterpiece'' 
and the *^hest book of its kind I have 
read." 

If your LDS bookstore doesn^t hove 

SUPERBOMBS, SAINTS, 
and SCRIPTURES 

write to 

MONITOR PUBLISHING CO. 

P. O. BOX 545 REXBURG, IDAHO 



she didn't ever want to drive again. 
She had the forgiveness and sym- 
pathy of everyone, but she could not 
relive the moment of that particular 
error and bring back the little child. 

I came out of my thoughts back to 
the courtroom. A bailiff was giving 
instructions. If anyone wished to 
plead “not guilty” he was to go with 
him to be assigned for trial in an- 
other court. I started to stand up. 

I wasn't guilty! If the man in the 
other car had just given me some 
kind of signal. If the wheels of 
his car hadn't been partially turned 
toward the corner— actually it was 
his fault— I wasn't to blame. Yes, . 
but I had gone through the inter- 
section. I hadn't meant to, but I 
had done it. I was guilty of the 
violation mentioned on my ticket. 

Now the line before the judge had 
started. Each person appeared di- 
rectly in front of him. Sentences 
were given. Some girls and boys 
were being sent to night school 
driving classes. A few people (of- 
fenders many times ) were being 
detained for removal to jail! The 
paying of fines became a monoto- 
nous, routine procedure. 

At last I stood before the judge. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” he asked. 

“Guilty with a reason, Your 
Honor,” I heard a voice saying. It 
was my voice. 

“Your reason?” 

I explained about the car on my 
right. 

“Your plea is wrong,” the judge 
said. “You should have presented 
a plea of ‘not guilty.' ” 

“But I am guilty, Your Honor,” 

I argued, 

A twinkle flashed across his tired 
eyes. “Let's have your officer in on 
this,” he said. “Do you wish a court 
trial or a jury trial?” 

Trial! No words, no voice came 
out of me at all now. Finally I 
heard a funny, strained whisper— 
“A court trial, Your Honor, but—” 

“Ten dollars bail. Next case, 
please.” 

During the week a legal appear- 
ing envelope arrived through the 
mail. In it a document confirmed 
the trial, the time, and advised that 
I could have a lawyer if I so de- 
sired. One thing I felt sure of. I 
didn't need legal counsel. With 
prayers, I was certain that the po- 
liceman and I could explain matters 
to the judge. But the part of the 
legal paper that did stagger me 
was the heading; “T/ie People V^. 
and my 




name written after the versus. 1 
People Vs. ME! 

A whole new vocabulary I 
come to me since the presentat 
of that traffic ticket. And frankly 
didn't like any of the words. V 
lator. Offender. Now this— an u 
mation that I had offended 
people— the society in which 
lived. I considered the matter 
honestly as possible. Certainly 
had rather frightened two girls m 
were simply trying to cross i 
street. I had frightened them w 
an instrument that was mighty d; 
gerous. The Motor Vehicle Cc 
took on a new look. It was not f 
something set up so a test could 
made for a driver's license. It v 
a great arm of protection— protect] 
for other people and for me. M 
of it, so far as I could see, was bas 
on simple courtesy and conside 
tion. 

What happened next is told pa 
ly to satisfy your curiosity about t 
outcome of my trial, and partly 
give me the opportunity to rem^ 
on the fairness of our great sysU 
of laws and rights, on the cc 
sideration of our judges, their tj 
mendous service. Also, I want 
comment on the courtesy . and kin 
ness of our traffic officers. My p; 
ticular police officer ( who has sin 
been cited in the papers as a he 
for saving a number of lives in 
fire) came into court on the k 
day of his own much-needed vac 
tion— and went to my rescue. Wi 
the use of little model cars, ' 
helped me show the judge just he 
I drove through the intersection, 
was hopelessly bewildered in 
crowded courtroom. Finally, 1 
told the judge that he believed 
was an exceedingly careful drivt 
and that it was his opinion that tl 
car on my right had confused m 
thus causing me to violate a trafl 
law. 

A fine had to be meted out b 
cause I had presented a plea 
guilty and had admitted that I w. 
ready for sentencing. The judg 
with some kind words, made it ; 
small as possible, requesting on 
two dollars of the ten I had d 
posited as “bail.” In due course, tl 
rest was mailed back to me. 

That two dollars is the best ii 
vestment 1 have made in my drivin 
The whole experience paici me ric 
and valuable dividends. It taugl 
me a great deal about the working 
of our courts. It showed me ho’ 
earnestly the police department 
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the judges, and all forces concerned 
are trying to educate and aid our 
young people, particularly in their 
responsibilities in the matter of 
safely handling cars. It taught me 
unwavering respect for the trajffic 
laws. It has proved to me that 
there never can be enough aware- 



ness in driving— that there never c 
be too much caution, too much lei 
ing toward safety. It has ma 
every pedestrian crosswalk, marl« 
or unmarked, scintillate a Be Ale 
Drive Carefully signal to me. 
has taught me that prayer is a fi 
part of safe driving. 



□ 



The choice of every hour 

Richard L. Evans 

One of the easiest answers to anything we don’t 
want to do, is to say we don’t have time. Sometimes 
this is true. Sometimes it isn’t. It is deeply and 
desperately true that we don’t have time to do 
everything, or to be everything, or to learn every- 
thing, or to go everywhere. It is true that we have to make choices 
as to the use of every hour. But there are periods of procrastination, 
of indecision, and of doing trivial things, that take more time than 
we sometimes suppose. And often we wait for what we call a 
more opportune time. But we can seldom count on ideal condi- 
tions. We have to learn to work with the time we have, with life 
as it is, under the conditions in which we live it. And in reality we 
often take time to do what we want to do, yet feel we haven’t time 
to do what we ought to do: Sometimes we feel we haven t time to 
visit someone who is sick or in sorrow; that we haven’t time 
to teach, to read, to learn, to serve, to assist, to improve, or even 
to repent— yet while saying or assuming we haven’t time, we 
may still spend too much time on trivial pursuits, or on repetitious 
routine. If we can’t have a long visit, perhaps we can make much 
of a short one. If we don’t have time to say everything, perhaps | 
we can say the essential things. We never get anything talked | 
out altogether, anyway. Yet we often take time in repeating some j 
things long after the real essentials have been said. Furthermore, | 
we should learn that there is, in a sense, no free ticket to anything— j 
for we pay an irreplaceable price for everything that takes time. We | 
should decide to “do many things”~good and constructive and I 
useful things- of our own free will,” And as to making good use ? 
of the opportune moment, Shakespeare said it in these profound | 
sentences: “There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which taken at j 
the flood leads on to fortune; Omitted, all the voyage of their life : 
Is bound in shallows and miseries. On such a full sea we are now | 
afloat, And we must take the current when it serves. Or lose our ’ 
ventures.”^ This is not something to put us in panic, but some- | 
thing which should lead us to quiet resolution as to the purposeful ; 
use of each new day, each new year, each new length of life that | 
the Lord God has given. 

^Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act iv. Sc. 3. 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, January 4, 1959. Copyright 1959. 
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If you haven’t traveled on one of the new 
Union Pacific Domeiiners, you just can’t imagine 
how luxurious a trip can be. Soft lighting 
. . . fine furnishings . . . smart, modern 
decor — plus servants to wait on you , . . 
delicious meals served in spacious dining 
cars . . . your choice of modern, comfortable 
accommodations. Sound exciting? It is ! 

Yet for all its excitement, Domeliner travel is 
relaxing. No weather worries ... no traffic 
worries ... no problems of where to eat or 
sleep. Instead you Just lounge around 

lazily in the Dome, where you can really 
see the scenery ... or in the lounge, where you 
can sip your favorite beverage or enjoy a 
game of cards or soft music ... or 
in the privacy of your own accommodations. 

By Union Pacific Domeliner, getting there 

is just as much fun as being there ! Ask 
your Union Pacific ticket agent \ 

for details — he’s at your service. ' 

Lumij Imd Gt/ Ve^uhi Fcm ! 
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There are handsome dividends 
to be earned in providing your 
own weather for crops and pas- 
ture . . , there’s no better way 
to do this than with Rain Bird 
Sprinklers. Get water where 
you want it, when you want it! 

Single installations have more 
than doubled— even tripled— 
yields and insured stability of 
crop income. See your dealer. 

Write for free information. 





styling and lifetime construction make 
TriitiLine furniture the ideal choice for 
your school, social rooms, and Sunday 
schools* Made of chrome-plated tubular 
steel with laminated plastic, solid wood or 
indestructible HeyWoodite Solid Plastic 
. . . available in a complete selection of 
chairs, desks and tables in scientifically 
graded sizes. Write for catalogs. 



Kangaroo Court 

(Continued) the perfidy of your 
career,” he writes, protesting that 
only that sense of obligation can 
induce him to "'submit to the un- 
grateful task” of dealing with a 
book and an author “which might 
well be left to putrefy, amid the 
pestilence you have produced.” 
Under such circumstances impar- 
tiality in our scholar would be a 
positive vice: “To treat you with 

even ordinary respect, is to treat 
them [i.e., “your . . * awfully deluded 
people”] with the most wanton and 
unfeeling cruelty.”^* Obviously these 
were the days when professors read 
their Cicero. What blows the top 
from this particular vessel of high- 
pressure academic righteousness is 
not the specific message of Joseph 
Smith and his book, but the idea of 
the thing: “It is not your peculiar 
opinions, as you well know, but your 
impious pretentions, which honest 
and Christian men reject, with 
loathing and abhorrence.”^ ^ Again, 
it is not on the basis of its particular 
contents, but solely on its claims to 
revelation that the Book of Mormon 
is to be judged. 

This point is well illustrated in 
Mr. Kidder s review of Professor 
Turners book. If Turner is all 
twisted up about the authorship of 
the Book of Mormon, as Kidder 
claims he is, who cares? . the 
question at issue here is one of com- 
parative unimportance.” Turner’s 
reasoning may be weak and his evi- 
dence shaky, but that is all one as 
long as we agree that the Book of 
Mormon is a vicious fraud, “we hail 
his work as one of ... an eminently 
practical bearing.”-® 

These three masterpieces usually 
keep company with the latter work 
of Thomas Gregg, which contains 
the usual declarations of contempt 
for the Book of Mormon and alarm 
at its effectiveness: “That a book . . . 
below the dignity of criticism, should 
find tens of thousands of persons of 
ordinary intelligence throughout 
Christendom, who accept it as a 
Revelation from God to man, is in- 
deed a moral phenomenon unparal- 
leled in the nineteenth century. , . . 
Many pages might be written, filled 
with instances of the senseless, 
ridiculous, incongruous, ^ and blas- 
phemous character of the work,” to 
accept which “is to eschew holiness 
and goodness, and to dethrone the 
Almighty. To save the world from 



such devastation, one might supp< 
that no number of pages would 
too great to dedicate to the caus 
as many as “might be written.” S 
our investigator limits himself tc 
few brief notices because after 
the book, he says, is “below the d 
nity of criticism.” 

J. H. Hunt, a relatively consci< 
tious critic, was frank enough 
entitle a chapter of his on the Be 
of Mormon (1844), “A Brief Not 
of Several Books, Deemed Unwort 
of Serious Attention.”^^ So deem 
by whom? The critic who deem; 
book unworthy of his attenti 
should leave the criticizing of it 
others who are willing to give 
serious thought. 

Here we have a paradox. Havi 
announced that nothing is so urgei 
ly needed as a thorough study of t 
Book of Mormon, one crusader afi 
another stops dead in his tracks w: 
the lame excuse that the thing 
not worth bothering about. A: 
while we are told again and ag£ 
that no human being in possessi 
of his faculties would give a seco: 
thought to the book, we are al 
told that it is making terrible inroa 
among an enlightened citizeru 
“No argument, or mode of reasonir 
could induce anyone to believe tl: 
in the nineteenth century, in t 
United States, and in the blaze 
science, literature, and civilizatic 
a sect of religionists could arise > 
delusions and impositions.^^ So o 
intellectual wrote in 1855, and ad 
the bemused confession: “But SU' 
are the facts, and we are forced 
believe them.”-^ This might 1 
taken as an interesting commenta 
on the Book of Mormon: An intel 
gent man is confronted by a situ 
tion which, he tells us in the stron 
est language, nothing on earth cou 
induce him to accept as possibk 
but there it is! Though they a 
contrary to everything we can 
will believe, “such are the facts, ai 
we are forced to believe them.” Hi 
he examined the Book of Mormt 
itself more closely, Mr. Reynol 
might have been forced to belie' 
many things which his training ar 
vanity had told him were impossibl 

“The reader will not be long 
Mr. Taylder promises in the intr 
duction to The Mormons^ Own Boo 
“in judging whether his [Josej 
Smith’s ] statements are the tra; 
script of an enthusiast who uncoi 
sciously invested facts with tl 
coloring of his imagination, or tl 
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cunningly-concocted after-thoughts 
of a knave. . . Here the reader 
is given two damning alternatives 
in advance and told which one he is 
going to choose. With such helpful 
prompting he need not be long in 
reaching his conclusion, and the irk- 
some obligations of serious research 
are gracefully sidestepped. With 
the same considerate forethought, 
Mr. Bays sent copies of the Anthon 
Transcript to a number of scholars, 
asking for their opinion of it— but 
not for their impartial opinion! With 
the transcript went a lurid covering 
letter, making it perfectly clear just 
what infamous claims were made for 
the document, and leaving the recip- 
ients in no doubt as to what effect a 
word in its favor might have on their 
reputations. The answer of the most 
eminent of the professors consulted 
gives the whole thing away. 'The 
document which you enclose,” the 
reply begins, 'raises a moral rather 
than an linguistic problem.” And as 
a moral problem the professor 
treats it.^^ Any chance of an im- 
partial linguistic test was out of the 
question under such circumstances, 
yet this was one of the few attempts 
made to judge the Book of Mormon 
by severely objective standards. 

The first volume of the eminent 
American Anthropologist includes a 
study of some length with the prom- 
ising title, “The Origin of the Book 
of Mormon.” Instead of displaying 
the deep scientific penetration and 
archaeological acumen we have a 
right to expect from such a source, 
the author confines his entire study 
to the grammatical mistakes in the 
book, resting his case principally on 
the antiquated use of “which” for 
“who,” apparently unaware of the 
same usage in the Bible. He dis- 
misses the book itself as “only gro- 
tesque. . . Yet for all that “a por- 
tentous danger sign ... a monstrosity 
born of deceit and bred in false- 
hood ... a monster of iniquity and 
deceit. . . .” And what is it in the 
book that makes this expert so forget 
his cool scientific detachment? It is 
not anything the Book of Mormon 
actually says that upsets him: “its 
teachings and precepts are not in 
themselves immoral. ... For the 
Book of Mormon is not an immoral 
book. There is no polygamy in it 
. . . there is nothing immoral in the 
book,” No, what alarms and enrages 
him is not what the Book of Mormon 
says, but what it pretends to be: 
“its adherents have discovered a 



most dangerous weapon against the 
moral world in this doctrine of 'a 
continuing revelatiom ” That is the 
cloven hoof— as usual, it is not the 
Book of Mormon, but the Angel 
Moroni that is being put on trial: 
“To accept . . . any dispensation 
formulated in the terms of Thus 
saith the Lord,' is a portentous dan- 
ger sign to enlightened civiliza- 
tion.”-® Note that since this gentle- 
man is not willing to accept any 
claim to revelation, the problem of 
testing such a claim never arises. In 
the same spirit, Professor Beardsley 
founds his Book of Mormon criticism 
on the unshakable rock that “the 
modern mind rejects everything 
supernatural.”^^ Granted that prem- 
ise, of course the Book of Mormon is 
a fraud. But the challenge of the 
Prophet is to test the possibility of 
revelation by using the book as evi- 
dence, in which case we cannot start 
out by rejecting the book out of 
hand because we know that revela- 
tion is impossible. That is exactly 
what we do not know. 

The work of Linn, often hailed as 
the first really scientific study of 
Mormonism, is a good example of 
the backward approach. “The Mor- 
mon Bible,” he announces, “both in 
a literary and theological sense, is 
just such a production as would be 
expected to result from handing over 
to Smith and his fellow-'translators' 
a mass of Spaulding's material and 
new doctrinal matter for collation 
and copying.”^® Notice that he be- 
gins with definite expectations and 
finds in the Book of Mormon exactly 
what he expects. He advises the 
student to do the same: “an exam- 



Pleadings from the Dead 

(Continued) Farnsworth brought 
him the names he had just re- 
ceived from England on the Farn- 
worth family, some of the names 
going back to ancient times. He was 
their representative to help them to 
attain perfection. He and his fam- 
ily were faithful in the performance 
of the temple ordinances for them. 

This experience of my great- 
grandfather has been a marvelous 
inspiration to all of us. You can 
imagine the joy when he bore in 
power his testimony to the world. 

There are sealings yet to be done, 



ination of its contents is useful, 
therefore, rather as a means of pro- 
viding the fraudulent characters of 
its pretentions to divine revelation 
than as a means of ascertaining what 
the members of the Mormon church 
are taught.”^^ Here the student is 
actually warned against reading the 
book to learn whether it is true or 
not, but is instructed to approach it 
with just one object in mind, “as a 
means of proving the fraudulent 
character of its pretentions to divine, 
revelation.” And what rules does 
Mr. Linn have for telling when a 
writing is or is not the product of 
divine revelation? The usual rule, 
of course: There is no such thing! 

Shortly after Linn s book appeared 
the Fallows published their widely 
circulated Mormon Menace. “What 
sane person,” they ask at the outset, 
“can believe that this man really be- 
lieved that a glorious angel came 
from God and revealed to him the 
hiding place of these golden 
plates?”^'^ The question is rhetorical; 
merely to state it is to have your 
answer. However effective polem- 
ically, it closes the door to any real 
investigation. If the whole thing 
is simply out of the question to any 
sane person, what sane person is 
even going to think about it? 

(To he continued) 

FOOTNOTES 

’Ed, Meyer, Ursprung und Ceschichte 
der Mormonen (Halle: Niemeyer, 1912), 
p. 5, n.l. 

‘^Ibid,, p. 19. 

^The Life of David Marks, To the 26th 
Year of His Age, Written by Himself 
(Limerick, Me.; Office of the Morning 
Star, 1831), pp. 340-1. This happened 



and we are planning to complete 
them as far as possible by arranging 
the names into complete family 
groups. 

Many people on this earth have 
loved ones waiting for this work to 
be done for them. I sincerely pray 
that we will all have a greater de- 
sire to search for our ancestors and 
become united to them in the bonds 
of sealing, so that when we stand 
before the bar of God to be judged, 
he will say, “Well done, my good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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3FLSLCTORY 

Nothing demonstrates the sensitive tempo of 
modern living so much as the fluctuating 
pulse of markets and commerce. 
And for every reader in the Inrcrmoiin- 
tain West, The Sait Lake Tribune is an 
illuminating beacon reaching into 
every channel of trade v^hich may 
affect western prosperity. You 
are abreast of the commercial 
world with The Tribune’s 
complete market quotations, 
exclusive Dow-Jones financial 
dispatches and Robert L. 
Bernick’s coverage of the 
important events in the West’s 
industrial realm. Keeping the 




Intermountain 
West in perspective 
with the commercial world 
is another of the essential 
services provided for every 
home and every office by . * » 
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on March 29, 1830. Marks' statement 
341, “From all the circumstances, I thou 
it probably had been written by 
infidel, to see how much he could imp 
on the credulity of men . . /’ is que 
with slight alteration and no acknowle 
ment by E. D. Howe, and lifted from ] 
by others in the same way. 

^Campbell's study first appeared in 
Millennial Harbinger for February 7, 1 
(Vol. II, 85-96); it is most readily 
able in Dr. Francis W, Kirkham, A i' 
Witness for Christ in America, Vol. II ( 
dependence, Mo. ; Zion's Printing and F 
lishing Co., 1951), pp. 101-9. 
quotation is from Kirkham, p. 105. ( Its 
ours. ) 

^The Reflector, Palmyra, New York, , 
uary 6, 1831; quoted by Kirkham, op. 
II, 65. 

^Quoted in Josiah Priest, American 
tiquities (Albany: Hoffman 6e White), 
ed., 1835, p. 76. The first edition 
1832. 

^Origen Bacheler, Mormonism Expo 
Internally and Externally (New York ( 
1838), quoted by Kirkham, II, 159- 16( 

®H. Stevenson, Lecture on Mormoi 
(Newcastle: J, Blackwell & Co., 1839) 
24. 

Hbid., pp. 8-9. 

, ^®E. D. Howe, History of Mormon 
or a Faithful Account of that Singular 
position and Delusion (Painesville: Pri: 
by the Author, 1840), pp. 93-94. 

^Hbid., pp. 74-75. 

Harris, Mormonism Portn 
(Warsaw, III: Sharp and Gamble, IS 
Intd., cited in Kirkham, op. cit., II, 16f 

^”Rev. John A. Clark, Gleanings by 
Way (Philadelphia: W. J. & J. K. Sii 
1842), p. 259. 

^Hbid., p. 250. 

^nbid., p. 282. 

^®Daniel P. Kidder, Mormonism and 
Mormons (New York: Carlton & Pc 
1842), p. 60. 

^"Ibid., p. 8. 

^Prof. J, B. Turner, Mormonism in 
Ages (New York: Platt & Peters, 13 
p. 300. ( In Kirkham, II, 190. ) 

^Hbid., p. 302. (Kirkham II, 192.) 

^Kidder, op. cit., pp. 336f. 

^^Thos. Gregg, 'The Prophet of Pah 
(New York; J. B. Alden, 1890), pp. 
75, 95. The first statement is quotet 
Gregg from S. S. Harding. 

H. Hunt, Mormonism (St. L 
Ustick & Davies, 1844), Ch. VI, pp. 3£ 

®qohn Keynolds, My Own Times 
nois, 1855), p. 563. 

®*T. W. P. Taylder, The Mormons* 
Book (New Ed., London: Partridge & 
1857), p. xxiv. 

^Davis H. Bays, The Doctrines 
Dogmas of Mormonism (St. Louis: C 
tian Publishing Co,, 1897), p. 263. 

^®P. J. Pierce, “The Origin of the 
of Mormon," The American Anthropol 
N.S. Vol, I. (1899), p. 694. (Italics o 

^H. M. Beardsley, Joseph Smith 
His Mormon Empire (Boston, New ^ 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931), pp. 
Beardsley is ready to accept “The Mo: 
version" of the story of the Book of 
nion “if we related it in modern terms 
shorn of its supernatural aspects.” 
the wise men of 1830 objected to any 
else than its supernatural aspects! 

^Wm. A. Linn, The Story of the 
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mons (New York; Macmillan, 1923), pp. 
89-90. (1st ed., 1901.) 

^Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows & H. M. Fal- 
lows, The Mormon Menace (Chicago: 
Womans Temperance Publ. Assn., 1903), 

p. 16. 
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Prisoners Base 

( C ontinued ) spirits in prison whom 
the Lord visited, and there are some 
spirits in prison whom we can visit. 
Some are prisoners of ignorance; 
some the prisoners of disobedience, 
sloth, or indifference. Messengers 
are needed to ''go to the rescue” and 
''touch” lives before sin has made so 
many encroachments upon their 
souls that rescue becomes impos- 
sible. 

A recent speaker in stake confer- 
ence said that when he was a young 
man President McKay had put his 
hand on his shoulder. He had never 
forgotten. He said, "President 
McKay touched me.” Many people 
can say that of President McKay. 
President McKay not only touches 
people with his hands; he also 
touches them with his example and 
his spirituality and his faith, and he 
brings them over to the Lord s side 
of the line. 

The most worth-while work in the 
world is to touch the lives of people 
with the spirit of the gospel. For 
those who do will see the fulfilment 
of the great promise when the King 
shall “. . . say to them on his right 
hand. Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation 
of the world. 

“For I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink. . . . 

“I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.” (Matt. 25:34-36.) 

APOLOGY TO A FRIEND 

by Marian Boyle Monahan 

The storm subsides, 

and in my heart resides 
A deep regret where only 
love for you should be. 

Give back my ugly searing 
words of spite 
That in the night glow hot 
to torture me. 

Ill hide them deep in 
cushioned dark 
To keep them ever still 
and dead. 

Those biting, vicious 
words of mine 
I wish unsaid. 
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for anything 
under the sun 
Bonanza flies you 
to the fun! 

Now serving 
22 resort cities in 
California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah 
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COMING SOON 
F-27 Silver Darts . . . 
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turbo-prop airplanes 
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You’ll like the extra convenience of the Royal Twin Loaf. 
Its handy double loaf slice breaks into two well-shaped 
pieces . . . perfect at the table or at sandwich time. Always 
fresh, too, and enriched with vitamins and iron for extra 
nourishment. Try a loaf today! 
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These Times 

(Continued) case, Chief Justice 
Warren touched on this not so sim- 
ple matter when he recognized that 
''Today, education is perhaps the 
important function of state and local 
governments/" He may not have 
foreseen all the complications in the 
ruling that school attendance in 
public schools “is a right which must 
be available to all on equal ( and non- 
segregated) terms/" 

The real difficulty lies in the fu- 
ture development ' of the Negro 
population outside the South. Al- 
though legal segregation does not 
exist in the public schools of New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit, actual 
segregation tends to take place. As 
Negroes move in, others move out. 
Sociology reproduces, outside North- 
ern law, when the Negro population 
reaches a certain size, what Southern 
segregation laws have required. The 
difference in the Northern cities, at 
least in theory, is that the schools 
tend to become “separate” but are 
also more “equal.” 

The Negro vote may well hold the 
balance of power in such states as 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, and California. 
Here are more than half of the votes 
necessary to elect either a President 
of the United States, or a majority 
of the House of Representatives. 
The Democrats and Republicans, 
nationally, have to face the issue in 
the South through the urban politics 
of these non- Southern states. 

The Southern “dixiecrats” cannot 
afford to divorce themselves from 
the Northern Democrats. By doing 
so they would lose control of the 
Congress which they exercise through 
committee chairmanships. The North- 
ern Democrats (most of the time) 
need the help of the South to elect 
a President. So, all sections are 
bound together in the bonds of 
political charity. 

This makes for the essence of the 
politics of federalism— the politics of 
adjustment and compromise. 

The Supreme Court is only one 
forum, only one element in working 
out the federal problem. The 
federal problem is never solved. It 
is flexible. There are no easy final 
answers. Despite much talk about 
“centralization,” there is life in the 
federal system still. 

“Separate but equal” facilities if 
provided at public expense are now 



“unconstitutional.” “Integrated” fa- 
cilities seem bound for rough going, 
including experience in New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit. What other 
possibilities exist? Can the great 
American pubhc school system, in 



the South and in the large urb 
areas of the rest of the nation, 
maintained in full bloom? How? 

This challenging question is t 
latest aspect of the Supreme Coi 
and the federal problem. 










Richard L. Evans 




It was recorded of a certain ancient king that he 
lived a hundred and twenty years, and that he 
reigned for eighty years— longer than most men live. 
And then the recorder of this chronology quickly 
added this significant sentence: “. . . still nothing 
that has an end is long,”^ This is a profound thought to think o£ 
As observed last week, if we have lived twenty-five years, four 
times the length of the length of the mortal life we have lived is 
a century. If we have lived fifty years, twice the length of the life 
we have here lived is a century. And those who have lived fifty 
years know that half a century isn t very long. And if fifty years 
go so swiftly, so would a century. And if a century isn"t very long, 
neither would be several centuries. Think how quickly this previous 
year has passed; how quickly this past month has passed. Nc 
matter how long men have lived, for those who have left us, life 
could be said in a sense, not to have been very long. When we 
count those who once were with us who are here no more— and 
count how quickly days have come and gone, we must come tc 
know that “nothing that bas an end is long.” And with this aware- 
ness we come to know that we are not so far from any past eveni 
in human history, nor very far from future eventualities, nor froir 
the facing of our own record, as we all surely shall. (Indeed, a; 
we do every day.) And thus thinking, we come to know thal 
some things which once we may have thought were of first im 
portance seem now not to be so. We come to know that charactei 
and truth and intelligence and work and service and peace anc 
kindliness and a quiet conscience, and the love of loved ones and th( 
useful living of life, and faith in God and faith in the future art 
among things most to be sought for, among the lasting values o: 
life. Yes, the year has swiftly passed— and the new year will pas; 
no less swiftly. We are close to the whole sweep of human history 
with real reason, soberly to select from among the things whicl 
last, the things that mean the most— for whether we are eight o: 
eighty, “nothing that has an end is long”^— which brings us to a nev 
awareness of time, to a new sense of values, and to an ever mon 
earnest gratitude for each new day, for each new year, and fo: 
the everlastingness of life. 

^Marcus Tiiilius Cicero, On Old Age. 



'The Spoken Word/* from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, December 28, 1958. Copyright 1958. 




Response is what you feel the instant you touch 
the keys of an organ. Response is also what you 
hear . . . what you create musically. 

At the Baldwin Organ, you are complete 
master of response. When keys are depressed 
smoothly for a legato effect, the response is a 
true legato. The Baldwin exclusive gradual key 
contact gives a dynamic build-up of tone for the 




pipe-like quality of the traditional organ. On 
the other hand, when playing staccato, the 
response is crisp and fast. Whatever the* music, 
you cannot “outplay” the Baldwin key action. 

For more detailed information concerning 
electronic organs, write for our easy-to-read 
“Questions and Answers” booklet. 

A free copy awaits your request. 



[IMPORTANT BOOK 

The Baldwin Piano Company, 

Building R~8, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

n Please send FREE BOOK “Questions and Answers’’ 




Name- 



Address- 
City 



_Zone State- 
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sj TRAVEL ® 






8 or 16 fun-fiUed sun-filled days. 
Deluxe hotels. Meals. Sightseeing 
trips and cruises. Visit 4 islands, 
L.D.S. Temple. Enjoy native festivi- 
ties and Island Lealea (Fun). De- 
part any time or travel with groups 
leaving regularly. 

$259-$639 

EUROPE 

48 days — 14 countries: England, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Monaco, 
San Marino, Lichtenstein, (June and 
September departures.) 

AMERICAN 
HiRITAGi TOUi 

Along the Mormon Trail — visit 
Liberty, Carthage, Nauvoo, Adam- 
ondi-Ahman, HILL CUMORAH 
PAGEANT, Niagara Falls, Ottawa- 
Montreal, Quebec, New England, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Mt. Vernon and other 
Mormon and^ American Historic 
Locations. 

LPJ. YOUTH lOUK 
iUROPE 

30 days — 11 countries. All ex- 
pense, fine hotels, balanced menus, 
visit L.D.S. Branches. Cultural and 
Educational Sightseeing, Supervised 
Fun, Physician accompanying Tour. 
Limited Accommodations, apply 
early. Departs June 1959. 



tOBBINS TOUR^ 



^ Compare Itineraries 
H Compare Prices 

then 

o 

WITH US 

UJl Box 1514 Sal? Lake City, Utah 
^ Phone El 94)959 

^ 13AY^1 o 13A¥^1 



FILMS! 

DEVELOPED & PRINTED 




i i Money-bock Guarantee! m 

SAM'S PHOTO LAB | 

P. O. Box 1115, Dept. AA, Salt LoJ^atyJJt.H 



Effective Guidance and 
Counseling 

(Continued) The initial interview 
should set the tone for subsequent 
interviews. It should be a time of 
getting acquainted and establishing 
the desired “climat^fe The indi- 
viduaTs problem may be introduced 
if time and climate permit. The 
youth should be told approximately 
how much time the interview will 
consume, what is expected of him, 
and the part the counselor will play. 
No outside interests or problems 
should occupy the mind of the coun- 
selor during the session. If at all 
possible, incoming or outgoing tele- 
phone calls should not interrupt the 
interview. The counselor should 
also refrain from signing letters, 
reading mail, or doing anything else 
which will make the young visitor 
feel of secondary importance. A 
young person can easily sense any 
preoccupation of thought by the 
counselor, which can materially mini- 
mize the success of the entire pro- 
ceedings. ^ 

Many personal problems"® young 
people arise because of conflicts in- 
volving the home, the church, and 
social customs. These self-conflicts 
are some of the most difficult to 
solve. Many leaders in the coun- 
seling field would agree with Carl 
Rogers in the thought that the 
individual, bewildered with conflict- 
ing problems, is at this stage an emo- 
tional being, guided more by feelings 
than by rational judgment. Before 
he can solve his problems, he must 
get insight into them. Insight cannot 
be handed over ready-made to an 
individual. It is something that has 
to be gained. And before any be- 
havior can be modified, reality must 
be faced, and the person must be 
willing to change. 

Perception of one’s problerns does 
not come about by telling him how 
he ought to feel. Meaningful per- 
ception is a matter of direct sensory 
experience. The young person usual- 
ly knows the difference between 
right and wrong, what he should do, 
and perhaps what he would like to 
do. However, his present frustra- 
tions and conflicts will not allow him 
to think coherently. Little process 
can be made until proper insight is 
gained and the individual is ready to 
help himself. 

A wise counselor believes that the 
average individual who comes for 
assistance is capable, with proper 



insights, of solving his own probler 
He will, therefore, provide an 
mosphere which will encourage fi 
expression on the part of the you 
person. Even the physical prop 
ties of the room can be thoughtfu 
placed and arranged to avoid a st 
cold atmosphere. 

The counselor should show fe 
ings of genuine interest but no si 
prised approval or disapproval o\ 
anything the youth may say. ] 
should strive to “live” the yout 
feelings to which he gives expr> 
sions— he should attempt to live t 
attitudes expressed instead of me 
ly observing them and discover t 
young persons hates, hopes, a 
fears. In the “emotional warm! 
of the counselor the youth begins 
feel an experience of safety as 
finds that nearly all of his attituc 
are understood in almost the sai 
way he Ip^rceives them— and he 
accepted jas he is. 

In sucH' in atmosphere of acce] 
ance and reflection the young p' 
son may begin to see his own perha 
for the first time and can lo 
at himself and his problems me 
objectively. He then can begin 
renew faith and confidence. 

This does not mean that the coi 
selor should approve or condone t 
wrongs and frustrations. It does i 
ply, however, that he accepts t 
individual and builds within h 
confidence in his ability to reorie 
his own thinking and actions. 

Counseling is a continuous pre 
ess, and frequently the greatest : 
sights into problems are gained af 
the interview. The counselor kno 
he may not be able to assist t 
young person with all of his pre 
lems at one interview. The you 
person should also understand tl: 
The physician prescribes a des: 
nated amount of antibiotics for 1 
patient and then calls upon Fatl 
Time ^ to complete the change a: 
healing. The counselor should al 
appreciate the importance time pla 
in correcting the personal thinki 
habits of the person. 

The counselor should also recc 
nize that the sooner problems ^ 
treated, the more effective and pa: 
less will be the cure, and will e 
courage the youth to modify 1 
personal problems as quickly as 
can, but he will not push or for 
the rate of change. Force is an j 
effective tool in bringing about c 
sired changes and adjustments in ^ 
lives in young people. 





i 






The wise counselor will not be- 
tray a confidence; for if he does, the 
young person will likely close the 
door to further help and become 
even more deeply involved in his 
own anxieties and despondencies. 

A counselor should realize his 
limitations. When he feels that a 
young person should be referred to 
the bishop, stake president, or some- 
one else; such referral should, with 
rare exception, have the sanction 
and endorsement of the individual. 

Each interview should end on a 
happy tone, one in which the person 
feels hope and has faith in his abil- 
ity to cope with his problems. Al- 
ways the counseling door should be 
left open for later interviews. 

The counselor should determine 
whether the youth is revealing his 
real problems or merely talking 
about less important things. He may 
experience difficulty in telling about 
the problems he would like to dis- 
cuss. More time or more confidence 
in the counselor may be needed be- 
fore the major issues can be released. 

Also, some young people do not 
talk readily about their major prob- 
lems because they do not wish others 
to know the magnitude of them. 
Some have great difficulty in de- 
scribing their troubles. Still others 
are beset with problems but cannot 
clearly identify or separate them. 

Always the competent counselor 
will attempt to treat causes, not 
symptoms. His sincere warmth and 
interest can carry the young person 
along until the real causes are recog- 
nized and solved. 

The good counselor will not lose 
sight of the “whole” individual. He 
sees not isolated problems alone but 
tries to fit the whole picture of a 
person s life together. 

In summarization, the teacher, the 
bishop, or anyone else who assumes 
the role of a counselor should em- 
ploy all the learning and apply aU 
the skills which he can develop. In 
his kindly approach to young peo- 
ple, he should recall , the Master s 
caution to the Prophet Joseph, “Do 
not run faster or labor more than 
you have strength and means pro- 
vided. , . (D & C 10:4.) He will 
seek divine assistance and strive to 
maintain the same positive approach 
that Jesus displayed as he assisted 
people with their problems : ( 1 ) faith 
in the person’s ability to adjust and 
be happy, (2) a positive approach 
to the person and his problems, and 
( 3 ) a no-condemnation attitude. 
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NEW CAR? 

Like to save up to 
$500 when you 



AMERICAN SAVINGS & LOAN can help 
you save up to S500 when you buy your next 
car. How? Start saving now. Then, pay 
cash for your car with savings, and save two 
ways; you eliminate financing costs and your 
money earns extra dollars at AMERICAN’S 
high current rate while you save. 

Stop in and let AMERICAN SAVINGS show 
you this plan in dollars and cents. 
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The work and glory of Cod is to bring 
to pass the immortality and eternal life 
of man. 




The new colored and improved 
“Plan of Salvation’’ chart should 
be in every home. A most complete 
and useful visual aid for all teach- 
ers in the Church, missionaries, 
seminaries, etc. 24" size complete 
with references. Only a section of 
it is shown here. Available at 
Deseret Book Store, Salt Lake City, 
or 

THE VISUAL All 

BOX 134, ROOSEVELT, UTAH, PHONE 111 
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Plus Postago .05 
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BANQUETMASTER” 

THE NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLE 
Designed for today's beautiful 
Churches O Schools 

Cafes @ Private Homes 






Made in the West by 
L.D.S. workmen. 

BISHOPS— Before you buy, compare Ban- 
quetmcisters for quality of material and 
workmanship, beauty of design. Write 
for descriptive brochure with prices and 
discounts. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Sample table sent for your inspection. 
Write or telephtthe collect JA 2-^6601. 

D. n. LOOSLi CO., INC. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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8UARD YOUR FAMILY 
FIGHT CANCER 
WITH A CHECKUP 
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Priesthood Employment 
Program 

( C ontinued ) proach to leach the 

world of our wonderful plan of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ at work in 
our modern world. 

One Sunday morning, I saw a 
priesthood quorum officer utilizing 
this wonderful tool to priesthood 
brotherhood. The personal welfare 
committee chairman (picking up the 
priesthood roll pad) read aloud to 
the quorum: “Do you know of any 
job openings, male or female? Please 
answer yes or no.” Then he read 
the next column, namely: “Do you 



know of anyone who is unemploy 
male or female? Please answer ; 
or no.” This officer was acquaint: 
all present with their privilege 
service in the priesthood. Ei 
meeting he brought up the empl- 
ment question until every mem] 
had become alert to industrial, j 
business, and farm opportunities 
their vicinity. It took literally we* 
to get some members to be aw. 
of their responsibilities, but the p 
cedure began to pay off, and 
opportunities began to roll in. T 
rewards were really coming. 
caught the spirit of helpfulness, 
much in- {Continued on page 




inner resources o 



Richard L. Evans 

Because so much is done for so many of us, botli 
by men and machines, because we have become 
accustomed to so much service, the use of hands 
and feet, and even of minds, has, in many instances, 
been minimized. And often in the boredom of an)^ 
hour, or in any moment of inactivity, young people— and others 
also— will ask: Where can we go? What is there to do?— as il 
every waking moment should be filled with some excitement, oi 
as if we had come to expect to be entertained continually. What 
many of us need to learn in life is the self-resourcefulness that is 
not primarily dependent upon the efforts of others— an inner initia- 
tive for the filling of free time. . . men should ... do many things 
of their own free will,”^ we quote again. And among the many 
things to do, there is much to be said for thinking, there is much 
to be said for walking, for working, for practising, for making, 
for mending, for reading, for learning, for becoming acquainted 
in literature, in music, in art, in scripture, with the heritage we 
have. There is much to be said for keeping life balanced, for feed- 
ing mind and heart and spirit, for feeding all sides of ourselves. 
John Woolman, in his Journal of some two centuries ago, included 
these questions: “Do I use food and drink in no other sort and in 
no other degree than was designed by Him who gave these [things] 
for our sustenance? Do I never abuse my body by inordinate 
labor, striving to accomplish some end which I have unwisely pro- 
posed? Do I use action enough in some useful employ, or do I sif 
too much idle while some persons who labor to support me have 
too great a share of it? If in any of these things I am deficient, tc 
be incited to consider it is a favor to mq.”^ It is a favor to be incited 
to consider the balance of things, the value of things, and the re- 
sources we have within ourselves. These lines Ruskin wrote: “Il 
you want knowledge, you must toil for it; if food, you must toil 
for it; and if pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is the law. Pleasure 
comes through toil, and not by self-indulgence and indolence. 
When one gets to love work, his life is a happy one.”^ What is 
there to do now? Where is there to go next? There is much to be 
said for working, for walking, for thinking, for learning, for decid- 
ing, for doing many things for ourselves, avoiding the emptiness, 
the feelings of frustration that come when we fail to fill time 
fruitfully. 

ID & C 58:27. 

-John Woolman, JoumaL 

^Accredited to John Ruskin. Original source unknown. 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 

Columbia Broadcasting System, January 11, 1959. Copyright 1959, 




Sweet Sixteen 

( Continued) Junior is highly im- 
pressionable at this age. It is most 
important that he get started in 
business with people who want to 
build men, not bend them. The 
important thing is not the kind of 
job, but who runs the job. I know a 
father who felt his son should be a 
newsboy because he had heard that 
many newsboys grow up and be- 
come corporation presidents. This 
is true, but some newsboys also grow 
up and go to Sing Sing. If Junior 
•wants a job, it is his fathers task to 
find out what kind of people Junior 
will have as his associates. 

Sleep is also important to Junior 
but not as important as it was be- 
tween 12 and 15 while he was grow- 
ing so fast. A 16-year-old is usually 
tough and robust. As a rule, he can 
get along on a little less sleep than 
before, but he can’t sacrifice sleep 
to the point where it affects his 
school or his health. Parents can 
usually tell after a few days whether 
Junior is going to be able to stand 
the gaff. 

Some jobs are too rugged for a 16- 
year-old, and he can hurt his health. 
This may be due to the hours, the 
working conditions, or the pressure 
of other commitments which he al- 
ready has. It is up to the parents 
to watch Junior carefully and if he 
begins caving in, pull him off the 
job. 



Does a Working Boy Miss 
Too Much ^ Fun? 

Some parents feel that a boy 
should not work because he will miss 
some of the fun other boys will be 
enjoying. Such parents have the 
wrong slant on '"work.” A job can 
be fun, too. In fact, a wage-earning 
boy has a much better chance of 
getting in rhythm with the melody 
of happy living than a pampered 
playboy who has a car, an allowance, 
and his dad’s credit card. 

The real test is in the attitude of 
the boy, himself. Up to now most 
boys will have resisted getting a 
job unless the family suffered some 
kind of economic crisis. During 16, 
however. Mother Nature usually 
whispers to Junior that iPs about 
time he ""got started in life” and be- 
gan earning part of his own living. 
If Junior expresses a desire to do this, 
it is a signal that he is becoming a 




a Summer Designed 




Plan to Attend Summer School 
At BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 



SPEOAIL EXTRAS 
IPLANNEP FOR YOU 

INSTITUTES 

Summer Music Clinic 



® Devofionealls aniid Miuisicsals— 

Church Genera! Authorities and 
religious leaders speak in as- 
semblies, and the summer music 
series features the finest artists 
in the field. 



Youth Clinic 
Genealogy Institute 

INTENSIVE COURSES 

Elementary Russian 
Advanced Counseling Theories 
Executive Training 

WORKSHOP 

Business Education 
Teaching Materials 
Modern Dance 
Print Malting and Painting 
Reading 

Guidance in Education 
Radio and TV News 
High School Publications 



® EduceatooimcaS AdvcaiiTiceinnerats— 

Many students complete college 
in less than four years by at- 
tending Summer School. Out- 
standing workshops and clinics 
aid teachers in refresher work. 

® EaciSiUaes— Live in modern, well 
equipped housing such as Hela- 
man Halls (pictured above), and 
Heritage Halls. Attend classes in 
air conditioned buildings. 

© ActSvities — Full program of 
dances, athletics and recreation 
ready with a special feature in 
the July hike to the top of scenic 
Mt, Timpanogos. 



Press Photography 

Library 

Music 



SECOND TERMS 

Jy0y 20-Ayg[t!JS& 211 



CLIP AND MAIL" 

0 To: Director of Summer School 

u Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

1 Please send me free of charge your Summer School 
I catalog. 

I Name 

j Address 

“ I am especially interested In the following courses: 

1 

I - 



I 
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man, and it should be as welcome to 
parents as tulips in spring. 

If parents have a question in their 
minds about the merit of encourag- 
ing Junior’s work sense, they should 
recall the lives of men like Wash- 
ington, Franklin, or Edison. 

George Washington's father died 
when George was 11. He had only 
3 years of schooling, and he had to 
get out and work. By the time he 
was 14 he had become a good “rule- 
of-thumb” surveyor. He continued 



working and finally joined the armed 
services to help protect Virginia 
against the Indians. By the time he 
was 20 he had been made an adju- 
tant, by 21 a major, by 22 a lieutenant 
colonel, and when he was 23 they 
made him the commander in chief 
of the entire Virginia Militia. 

Then consider Benjamin Frank- 
lin. He was a tallow maker s fif- 
teenth child. By the time he was 
12, people in Boston were reading 
his published poetry. By the time 



he was 16 he had become famous j 
the secret author of the “Dogooc 
letters in a local newspaper. He w; 
a full fledged publisher at 17 ar 
had a flourishing business of his ov 
in Philadelphia by the time he w; 
22 . 

Our last success story belongs 
Thomas A. Edison. He set up 1 
first chemistry laboratory in ti 
basement of the family home wh( 
he was 11. The next year he o 
tained a job as a newsboy on tl 
Grand Trunk Railway and set \ 
the world's first mobile chemic 
laboratory in the baggage car. I 
also got permission to buy veg 
tables in the country, store them 
the baggage car, and sell them 
premium prices when the tra 
passed through a city. This got 
be such a thriving business the ve^ 
tables practically monopolized t 
baggage car, and Tom had half 
dozen boys working for him in se 
eral of the towns. Describing h< 
he started, he said: “At the static 
along the line I bought butter fr( 
the farms and was quite a dealer 
blackberries during the season. } 
purchases were made at a 1 
wholesale price, and I gave the wi^ 
of the trainmen and engineers 1 
benefit of a discount. This may p 
tially explain why no complaint e’ 
came from the railroad.” 

When he was 14, Edison deck 
it would be cheaper if he sold 
paper he printed himself so he 
up a small print shop in the baggi 
car and brought forth the Wee 
Herald. The circulation went up 
400 copies a month which he ' 
scribed to his customers as “the la 
est circulation of any newspaper 
the world printed on a train”- 
being the only one! 

After that Edison became ini 
ested in telegraphy but was fi 
from his first job for inventing 
automatic device which would s( 
a certain “check-in” signal while 
was asleep. By the time he was 
he had made his first great inv 
tion— the Universal Printer— an ai 
matic telegraph printer that brou 
him a fortune of $40,000. By 
time he was 24 Edison was wt 
famous. 

So much for success stories. W 
if the mothers of Washington, Fra 
lin, or Edison had said: “My bo 
don’t want you to work; you mi 
miss some fun!” 
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than 5 million women remake their figures. 
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Bear Valley 

(Continued) ahead of the patrol 
to look for any sign of bears. On 
the second plateau he spotted a 
pair of big black bears feeding on 
berries about two hundred yards 
above the trail. He motioned the 
patrol forward. '“'Okay, it looks as 
if we’re in the bear scaring business,” 
he said. “Start hollering.” At the 
sound of ten Scouts screeching and 
yelling at the top of their lungs, the 
two bears vanished into the woods 
like two black balls rolling into a 
dark tunnel. 

In the next three miles they passed 
two more bears and both scooted 
at the sound of the hollering Scouts. 
By two that afternoon the patrol had 
traveled seven of the ten miles. 

“Let’s stop for a minute,” Lace 
said as they approached the mouth 
of the canyon leading to the park. 
“Up to now we haven’t had any 
trouble,” he said slowly, *l3ut we 
may meet more bears in the next 
four or five miles than we have met 
all day, so stick together and do as 
I tell you. If I say ‘stop,’ stop; and if 
I say run,’ run, and don’t stop until 
you make the ranch.” 

Zack spoke up. “What are you 
worried about?” he said. “These 
bears run as soon as we come around 
the bend. They don’t scare any- 
body.” 

“I hope they keep on running,” 
Lace answered, “but let’s not be too 
sure about what they are going to 
do. A bear can be awfully tempera- 
mental at times. The main thing is 
to be careful and use your heads.” 
Lace smiled to himself as he re- 
peated the warning he had received 
in the code message the day before. 
He was beginning to sound like 
Mr. Lind. 

The patrol continued down the 
valley. The plateau was broken up 
into a series of meadows and dense 
stands of trees. Lace was relieved 
when he saw that the berries grew 
profusely at the edge of the meadows 
and on the barer sides of the canyon, 
but not among the trees. Meeting 
a bear in the open would be bad 
enough. 

They spooked one more bear as 
they approached the mouth of the 
canyon. Dave stepped up to Lace 
as they stood in the trail looking up 
the canyon. “Think we’ll see any- 
more overgrown teddybears?” he 
asked in a half-joking, half-serious 
tone. 
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“I don’t know,” Lace replied. *lt 
looks like they’re becoming scarcer. 
Maybe the berries thin out as we 
get lower down the valley.” 

“I hope so. This place gives me 
the creeps. Guess we were mis- 
taken about that being a grizzly 
track at the lake, though ” he said. 
‘‘No grizzly sign since then. Must 
have been a big black bear.” 
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‘T hope we were mistaken ” said 
Lace, “but don’t bet on it.” He 
moved to the front of the column, 
and the patrol started out again as 
the afternoon shadows began to 
creep from the trees and bushes 
like things alive. 

The next plateau was small and 
had a meadow almost in its center. 
From a high point on the trail Lace 
surveyed the meadow and surround- 
ing brush with his glasses. Since 
they looked free of bears, he signaled 
the patrol forward. Just as they 
reached the center of the meadow. 
Lace heard something that sounded 
like a pig grunting. Not having 
seen any bears for an hour, the pa- 
trol had lapsed into silence, and 
Lace picked up the sound clearly. 
But he couldn’t tell where it came 
from. He was just about to regard 
the sound as his imagination, when 
it came again, more distinctly this 
time. 

“Stop!” he shouted, and at his 
voice the whole patrol froze. Lace 
was fitting his field glasses to his 
eyes to take a look around when out 
of the corner of his eye he saw what 
had made the sound— a cow-sized 
patch of brown which suddenly 
came to life. Slowly the head of a 
bear rose above the bushes. Lace 
recognized almost immediately the 
humped back, large size, and silver 
sheen to the fur. It was a grizzly. 

Lace waited for the bear to run, 
hoping that the human smell might 
spook it, but the bear continued to 
get bigger and bigger as it rose to 
its full height from behind the 
bushes. 

Then there was another move- 
ment. A small cub ran up the hill 
behind its mother and stopped. 
When Lace saw the cub, he caught 
a sigh of relief. “At least we’re not 
between her and her cub,” he whis- 
pered. Just then he heard a move- 
ment behind him. Glancing back 
in the direction from which the 
sound came, he saw another cub, 
and he knew the patrol was in 
trouble. The minute the old sow 
figured out that they were between 
her and her cub she would be in 
high gear. There wasn’t a chance 
that they could all get out of her 
way. And once she was in their 
midst she could slap them over like 
ten pins. The blood drained from 
Lace’s face at the thought of what 
could happen. 

The bear made uneasy move- 
ments, and Lace knew he had only 



a minute to decide how to stop he 
long enough for the patrol to clea 
out. As far as he knew there wa 
only one way to do that. 

Pinky Nelson stood just behin< 
him. “Pinky,” Lace whispered out o 
the side of his mouth, “when I giv 
the word, drop your pack and rm 
down the trail. Don’t stop till yoi 
get to the ranch. Pass it on.” Lac 
could hear the message being whis 
pered from Scout to Scout. 

Just then the cub behind then 
squealed. The grizzly grew tens 
and faced in its direction. A secom 
squeal and she dropped on all four 
and started charging down th 
mountainside. 

“Run,” Lace shouted at the toi 
of his voice, and the patrol droppe* 
their packs and took off down th 
trail like hundred-yard men. 

As he shouted. Lace ran up th 
hill yelling for ail he was worth. H 
had his pack in his hand, and h 
whirled it as he ran. The bea 
stopped and rose to her hind fee 
as if trying to figure things out, hv 
at another squeal from her cub sh 
was on her way again. Lace realize 
now that she would not scare off. 

As the bear drew closer, he coul 
see her small, fiery pig eyes an 
dripping jaws. When she was a 
most upon him, he felt for his sheat 
knife, but it was a hopeless gesture 
He knew he didn’t stand a chanc 
against the bear with a six-inc 
blade. If he started jabbing into th 
five inches of fur, fat, and muscl 
that formed her armor plate, : 
would only make her madder. H 
had only one chance— to play po: 
sum. As the bear reached him, sh 
halted and towered up on her hin 
legs. ^ P 

Lace held his pack to the back c 
his neck and head for protection an 
dropped face down in the dee 
meadow grass. The bear was o 
him in seconds. He could smell ht 
breath as she reached to grab hii 
with her powerful jaws. As ht 
teeth closed around his shoulde 
Lace clenched his jaws, determine 
not to make a sound. The powerfi 
bear picked him up like a do 
grabbing his favorite bone. Just ^ 
he felt himself clearing the grouni 
Lace heard the cub squeal agah 
Then he lost consciousness. 

Lace rolled over on his back. H 
shoulder felt as if someone was hole 
ing a hot electric iron on it, and h 
arm was numb. He was surprised 1 




be alive. What had saved him? 
Maybe the cub’s squeal. The old 
bear had evidently left him when 
she heard her cub. 

He struggled to a sitting position 
aud looked around in the half twi- 
light, but he couldn’t see the bear 
anywhere. He knew he had to get 
out of there. She might come back 
after she got her cubs to safety; he 
didn’t want to be around to shake 
hands with her when she returned. 
Holding his injured right arm in his 
left hand and pressing it close to 
his side for protection, he staggered 
to his feet and, half stumbling, 
moved toward the trail. He fell 
down twice before he reached it, 
but each time he managed to fall 
on his uninjured side. He was dizzy 
from loss of blood, but he knew he 
had to get into the woods and away 
from the bear. His shoulder felt 
like a giant, aching tooth, but still 
he kept going. Finally after an 
hour of stumbling and struggling, 
faint from the loss of blood, he sank 
to his knees and fell at the side of 
the trail. 

Mr. Lind was the first to reach 
Lace, his left hand still clutching 
the injured arm. Mr. Lind’s voice 
penetrated into his consciousness. 
'He’s alive, but look at that shoul- 
der!” Lace felt his torn shirt being 
cut away. "It’s not as bad as I 
thought at first,” the voice said. "His 
shoulder’s chewed up some, and 
he’s lost a lot of blood, but there are 
no broken bones.” 

As soon as Lace’s wound had been 
disinfected and bandaged, Dave and 
Mr. Lind boosted him up, with Mr. 
Dona van, and they started slowly 
down the trail. 

Lace regained full consciousness 
just as they were laying him on a 
mattress in Mr. Donavan’s pick-up 
truck. "You said be careful and use 
your head in your code message 
yesterday. I guess I didn’t do either 
very well, Mr. Lind.” 

"You did fine. Lace,” the scout- 
master said, and Lace knew he 
meant it. "You handled it the only 
way it could have been handled. It 
took a lot of courage to take that 
bear on alone and give the fellows 
a chance to get away.” 

A smile crept over Lace’s face. 
"I didn’t take her on,” he said. "I 
played possum. You never want to 
wrestle out of your weight class, 
you know.” 

Then Lace slipped back into un- 
consciousness. 
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Today^s Family^ 

Florence Pimmock^ Ediior 



Mush 





IS 



Breakfast was not breakfast in our grandparents' 
day if a big bowl of steaming hot mush was not set 
before each member of the family every morning. This 
was, and is, a wonderful way to start the day. Today, 
mush is inclined to be called cereal and is served cold 
as a breakfast dish far more often than hot. 

Cereals are seeds of the grass family. From the 
beginning of time they have been the chief reliance 
of all people for their food supply. They are easily 
cultivated, stored, and made palatable. Did you know 
that rice has the largest coiisumption of any of the 
grains? Wheat is next. The extent of the milling 
process determines the nutrient value. Be sure the 
bowl of cereal you expose your family to is really 
nutritious. What about vitamins, minerals, and pro- 
tein? Cereals cooked in the home are usually much 
less costly than the ready-to-serve cereals. Do not 
forget to serve often a big bowl of steaming hot 
whole wheat from your storage can, with cream and 
sugar. Today’s market is advertising a new high pro- 
tein cereal almost every week. Check into its contents 
carefully to be sure you are getting value for your 
money. 

Yes, mush is for us. Try serving such nutritious 
cereal every way your imagination can wander. Let s 
list a few ways to serve cereal: as breakfast foods, 
flours, extenders for meats, garnishes, accompaniment 
to meats, additions to cookies and candies. 

Let me give you two wonderful recipes containing 
cereal: one for date bread and one for rolls. 

Date Bread 



1% cups boiling water 
cups chopped dates 
cups all-bran 

1 egg slightly beaten 

2 tablespoons melted 

shortening 
1 teaspoon vanilla 



cups flour 
1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons sugar 
1 cup chopped nuts 



Pour boiling water over chopped dates and cool. 
Add all-bran, egg, shortening, sugar, and flavoring. Sift 



i 



I 

! 

I 
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flour, baking powder, soda, salt; add 
nuts. Add to first mixture and stir 
only until smooth. Bake in well- 
greased loaf pan at 350° for 50 to 
60 minutes. 

Brownie Rolls 

1 cup shortening 
1 cup boiling water 
1% teaspoons salt 
1 cup all-bran 
% cup sugar 

Pour boiling water over ingr^i- 
ents and stir until dissolved. Cool to 
lukewarm. Combine with; 




HOW THEY m TALK! What? You haven*t said a word? Butt others have. And, 
their comments about our Rancho Soups have been real nice. Our cream soups 
appear to be creamier our chicken soups more *'chiekeny;*' our seasoning '' de- 
light fuV* Why not try one of our Rancho Soups tonight? Get in the talk-talk. 



2 eggs beaten 

2 yeast cakes dissolved in 1 cup 
warm water 
6 cups flour 

Knead well, adding more flour if 
necessary. Cover and let rise 2 hours. 
Place in refrigerator overnight. Mold 
into rolls and let rise 2 to 3 hours. 
Bake at 400® for about 15 minutes. 

Cereal can be used to make other 
foods go farther; for instance, try 
adding corn flakes or rolled oats to 
meat loaf. 
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- istinctive choice of 
programs to make the 
farewell complete. The 
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Special Meat Loaf 

iVz pounds ground beef 

1 cup rolled oats (uncooked) 

2 beaten eggs 
1 cup milk 

V4 cup chopped onion 
2^ teaspoons salt 
^4 teaspoon pepper 
teaspoon sage 
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Has over 1000 cooUing awards in her collection 



MORGAN MOTHER WINS ©OOKING AWARDS 



With the help) of daughter Linda, 
Archie Smith shows off the 
ribhpns she won in cooking contests 
last^^ear. Mrs. Smith took a total of 
34 at the Utah State and Morgan 
County Fairs. 

A busy mother of seven, Mrs. 
Smith likes to do things the handy 
way, and always uses Fleischmann's 
Active Dry Yeast. ‘‘This dry yeast 
is the handiest ever,” she says. 
“Rises fast every time.” 

And now there’s a new Lenten 
dish made with Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s “Tuna Pizza” 



— so good and so easy! You just add 
yeast to biscuit mix for perfect 
Italian pizza crust. And mmm . . . 
that tangy tuna filling! You’ll find 
Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast is so fast 
and handy, keeps for months on 
your shelf. Get Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast— the “Tuna Pizza” recipe 
is on the package! 
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0 for babies 
oo.that S pecial 
Morning Milk 




So easy to digest, Special Morning 
Milk is the only evaporated milk 
especially developed for babies . . . 
the only evaporated milk with ex- 
tra Vitamins A and D added in 
the amount doctors believe best to 
help promote sound bones and 
teeth and build resistance to 
disease. 
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1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard 

Combine all ingredients thorough- 
ly and pack firmly into a loaf tin. To 
make it extra special cover with this 
sauce: Combine 3 tablespoons brown 
sugar, V4 cup catsup, V4 teaspoon 
nutmeg, and 1 teaspoon dry mus- 
tard. Bake at 375° for about one 
hour. 



Individual Ham Loaves 

1 pound uncooked ham ground fine 
V4 pound lean pork 
1 cup crushed corn flakes 
Va cup milk 

1 egg, beaten 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 
V 4 teaspoon ground cloves 

V 2 cup crushed corn flakes mixed 
with V4 pound lean pork 

Let 1 cup crushed cereal stand in 
milk and beaten egg until soft. Add 
seasoning and ground meat. Form 
into five individual loaves. Roll each 
into the additional buttered corn 
flakes. Bake at 325° for 45 minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. 

Prepared grains also play a part 
in cookie or candy making. If you 
feel extra daring and would like to 
come up with a new cookie to serve 
the sewing club, try: 

Date Dreams 

% cup sugar 

1 cup dates 

2 eggs 

Cook together stirring constantly 
until mixture leaves the side of the 
pan. Cool 

Add: 

1 cup rice krispies 
1 cup chopped nuts 
1 cup corn flakes 

Butter hands and roll dough into 
1 inch balls. Toss cookie balls into 
coconut. 

Too much candy can become a 
habit with children. To satisfy their 
sweet tooth with cereal have a large 
bowl of crunchies and tall glasses of 
cold milk ready for them as they 
come in from school. These crunch- 
ies also make a good accompaniment 
to hot postum as a TV snack. 

Crunchies 

Va box cheerio oats 
1 medium box post toasties 



Ask your doctor about Special 
Morning Milk for your babyl 





2 cups coconut 
2 cups peanuts 

Mix together in a large pan. 

Syrup 

2}h. cups dark Karo syrup 
2Va cups sugar 
cup molasses 
1 cup canned milk 

Cook to soft ball stage. Pour over 
cereal mixture. Let stand for 10 
minutes, then shape into balls. 

Rice makes a perfect accompani- 
ment to fried chicken. Try this 
recipe for: 



One, One, Rice 

2 tablespoons cooking oil 
1 cup brown rice 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 can consomme 
1 cup water 



keeps you on 




NOW IN THREE SIZES 



Pour oil into large frying pan, tip- 
ping pan to cover entire surface. 
Add the brown rice and place over 
low heat, stirring from time to time 
until rice is a golden brown. This 
should take about 15 minutes. Add 
boiling water and consomme and 
salt, turn heat high and bring to boil 
for 1 minute; turn heat low and cook 
covered 15 minutes. 

You see, mush is really for us— 
on every occasion! . 

a 

MELODY FOR MARCH 
by Marie Daerr 

How well I know here is a miss 
Who shows no rhyme or reason, 
Who tries to be in four short weeks 
What ought to be a season. 

She warms me with the smile 
of May; 

Then, being quite contrary. 
Envelops me in swirls of sleet 
That are pure February. 

She lures me to the yard to see 
The buds the bulbs are showing; 
Then, suddenly, I am aware 
That once again it's snowing. 

And yet I can't condemn this miss 
Who does just as she pleases ... 

If shell just give me daffodils, 

I can forgive the sneezes! 
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Beautifully bound in Marrakesh 
Persian Morocco, flexible binding, 
half circuit, leather lined to edge. 
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The most 
important 
thing about 

BAKING 



lt*s the baOatTQCQ of ingredients 
in baking powder that governs 
its leavening action. Only when 
theseare scientificatly balanced 
can you be sure of untforrn ac> 
tion in the mixing bowl plus that 
final rise to light and fluffy tex* 
ture in the oven . . . That's the 
story of Clabber Girl’s baBancod 
double action. 

/^tiuoronteed 

Hoasekeepmg j 



CLABBER GIRL 

EXCLUSIVELY 
known os the 
Boking Powder 
with the 
BALANCED 
double action 



“For God so loved 
ihe worlds that He 
gave His only begot- 
ten Son, that whoso- 
ever believe th in Him 
sAouIJ nof perish, 
but have everlasting 

ft/e.” 

John Xi6 



This and other be- 
loved porffons of 
Holy Writ appear in 
th edition of the 




Magnificent condensed version of the 
King James Old and New Testaments^ 




NOT ONE WORD ALTERED 



434 xb% . FITS IN COAT POCKET, 
HANDBAG. PERFECT TRAVELER’S GIFT 

BEAUTIFUL, DURABLE, BLACK LEATHER- 
ETTE COVER, GOLD LETTERING 
LARGE, EASILV READ PRINT 

NAME OF BOOK TOP OF EACH PAGE. 
EVERY VERSE, CHAPTER NUMBERED 



HANDSOME EDITION 



BIBLE PAPER 
AT LEADING BOOK STORES, AND 



Only $150 




Bride 5 



Cwm Publishers . Juc. 

419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. 



Why learn to bake bread when the 
grocery store is so handy? Good 
baker’s bread is usually available, 
but will you never really earn the 
reputation of being a good cook if 
the knowledge of bread and roll 
making has passed you by? I know 
one mother who claims she bakes 
bread because of its wonderful bak- 
ing aroma. She says the children 
smell it even before they enter the 
house. Bread baking does smell 
like home. Memories are made this 
way— also nice full stomachs. Let 
me give you a wonderful basic 
bread and a basic roll recipe. 

Mothers Bread 

4 tablespoons sugar 
4 tablespoons melted shortening 
4 teaspoons salt 
4 cups warm water 
1 cup powdered milk 
11 cups flour 

1 yeast cake or 1 package of granu- 
lar yeast dissolved in V 4 cup 
lukewarm water. 

Combine all dry ingredients in a 
large bowl or pan. Stir in the warm 
water and the dissolved yeast. Knead 
( adding flour if needed ) on a floured 
surface for about 10 minutes. Place 
in a greased pan and cover. Let rise 
in a warm place (82®) until double 
in bulk. Knead again for about 2 
minutes, put back in pan, and let it 
double in bulk again. Divide into 4 
parts for loaves. Let rest for 10 
minutes. Form into loaves and let 



rise again covered with cloth in 
warm place until doubled in bulk. 
Bake at 400® F. for 10 minutes and 
continue baking at 350® F. for about 
40 more minutes. You can tell when 
the bread is done if it shrinks from 
the pan and sounds hollow when 
tapped with a finger. For a soft 
crust, brush tops of loaves with but- 
ter after removing from oven. 

To make really good bread use 
finest ingredients and don’t try to 
hurry the process along. Let it rise 
in a warm room. Kneading the bread 
can be fun. Don’t stop until your 
hands are entirely free from the 
dough, and the dough is satin smooth 
with air bubbles just under the sur- 
face. This bread may be baked in 
many different ways. Bread bis- 
cuits are delicious— soft in the center 
and crisp on the outside. Break off 
rounds of dough as big as an egg, 
form into a ball, place in well-but- 
tered muffin tins, and let rise at 
least two hours, or until very light. 
Try adding a sprinkling of de- 
hydrated onion soup to each biscuit 
when forming, and you will have 
delicious onion rolls. So good served 
with spaghetti or salads! 



Basic Light Roll 
(Makes 2 dozen large rolls) 

Mix and let stand twenty minutes, 
two yeast cakes, M> cup warm water, 
aijd 1 tablespoon sugar. 

1 cup scalded milk 

cup shortening 

2 teaspoons salt 
% cup sugar 

2 eggs well beaten 
4 rounding cups flour 

Add shortening and sugar to hot 
milk. Cool and add eggs, salt, and 
yeast mixture. Add the unsifted 
flour. Beat well and cover. Let rise 
to double in bulk. Roll out, knead 
lightly, divide in two parts of 12 x 6 
inches. Spread lightly with softened 
butter, roll up like jelly roll, cut in 
12 one-inch slices, and place in 
buttered muffin tins. Let double in 
bulk again. Bake at 425®. These 
rolls can be cut into any shape you 
wish; Parker House, cloverleaf, bow 
knots, etc. 

Surprise hubby tomorrow with a 
batch of delicious bread. This 
recipe of 4 loaves will not be too 
large an amount because it freezes 
so well. 
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made to match year farming 



Now AUis-Chalmers has high-clearance 
tractors, as well as standard models. 
That clearance comes ... in part . . . from 




Heavy-duty tool bars, up to 136 inches wide front and 
rear, permit you to work bedded and specially placed 
crops. Special hydraulic equipment gives you independ- 
ent control of front and rear cultivator gangs. Cultivate 
from one to six rows. 

LISTEN! 

National Farm and 
Home Hour — NBC 
— Every Saturday 




the low-line, high-crop clearance design 
of all D-Series Tractors. 

But even more clearance comes with 
the extra high wheels AUis-Chalmers 
provides. Rear wheels stiU Power Shift 
in minutes from 60 to 100 inches ... in 
four-inch steps ... on the D-14 for exam- 
ple. The RoU Shift adjustable front axle 
moves as easily and quickly as ever. For 
those who prefer a single front wheel, 
that, too, is available. 

A wide variety of heat-treated clamps, 
shanks, sweeps and shovels lets you 
match the heavy-duty ground rig to 
your farming conditions. See your AUis- 
Chalmers dealer now for the new high- 
clearance D-Series Tractor of your 
choice. 

ALU5-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, 

MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Priesthood Employment 
Program 

( Continued ) terest was engendered 
the officers decided to send invita- 
tions (Form 97) to the non- attending 
quorum members. Yes, they had 
some little response on this first letter, 



but when the second and third invi- 
tations to report jobs and business 
opportunities were received, they 
knew their efforts were worth while. 
The increased variety of jobs re- 
ported began to match the abilities 
of those unemployed, and with the 
increased reporting from other quo- 
rums of the ward and other wards 



of the stake the plan began ripening 
into a full harvest. 

In summary and in our closing 
statement of this privilege to reach 
you faithful readers we wish to say 
that you are our missionaries, and 
to you we will be indebted to teach 
others this wonderful practical re- 
ligion of ours. 



i © TRAVEL o travel o TRAVEL o 



'iri!nO(UUJ1L€lDt€ 



« '3© 0eays H3 Cowntnes 

o ® Inspirational visits to [LIDS 
^ EUROPEAN SiANCHES. 

< © Educational Sightseeing. 

*“ ® Supervised FUN. 

° m FINE HOTELS » 
ni MENUS. 

< @ PHYSSCBAN accompanying 
*” tour. 

^ © Conducted by MDA LEADERS. 
m @ Included are carefully select- 

< ed hotels, meals, all travel 
*“ (from Salt Lake), sightseeing, 
o tips. 

^ Reservations Are Limited 

< Apply Early 

r ROBBINS TOURS INTERNATIONAL 

^ P. O. Box 1514 Salt Lake 

> Phone EL 9-0959 

< 
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I INSTANT COOKING 

WHOLE WHEAT CEflEAt 



Richard L. Evans 

We have talked of the uses of time, and of these 
questions often asked: What is there to do? Where 
is there to go?— and of the unrealistic expectancy of 
continual excitement, of being continually enter- 
tained— and have mentioned that there is much to 
be said for thinking, for walking, for working, for making, for mend- 
ing, for using our initiative and doing many things of our own free 
will. Today we should like to turn to the rich rewards of reading— 
not reading merely for the purpose of passing time, but for the 
purpose of discovering truth, of discovering what thoughtful men 
think. Reading enriches life; it enriches conversation; it emdches 
understanding. It perpetuates the past and teaches its lessons to 
the present Leigh Hunt, perhaps best known for Ahou Ben Adhem, 
left these moving and meaningful lines; “The world was all forgot, 
the struggle o er, Desperate the joy.— That day they read no more.'"^ 
And Strickland Gillilan wrote; “You may have tangible wealth 
untold; Caskets of jewels and coffers of gold. Richer than I you 
can never be— I had a mother who read to me.”^ Many others 
among the great have added their witness to the worth of reading, 
indeed to the absolute essentiality of it, if a mind is broadly to 
mature: “. , . the clearest and most imperative duty lies on every 
one of you to be assiduous in your reading. Learn to be good 
readers . . said Thomas Carlyle to the students of Edinburgh 
University. “I wish you to see,” wrote John Ruskin, “that both 
well-directed moral training and well-chosen reading lead to the 
possession of a power . . . which is in the truest sense, kingly; . . 
And William Ellery Channing added; “Reading is . . . the royal 
road to intellectual eminence, ... Truly good books are more 
than mines to those who can understand them. They are the 
breathings of the great souls of past times. Genius is not embalmed 
in them, . . . but lives in them perpetually.”^ “Great and heroic 
men have existed,” added Emerson, “who had almost no other 
information than by the printed, page.”*^ This array of witnesses 
cannot well be ignored. And added to all else in our reading, 
earnestly to be pursued, is the word of God itself, so precious in its 
preservation and so essential to an understanding of the purpose 
of life and of all that God has given. . . seek ye out of the best 
books words of wisdom; seeking learning, even by study and also by 
faith.”^ In the hours that are free from other pressing pursuits, 
one of the most rewarding endeavors of ail is to read: great thoughts, 
great literature, present and past, including scripture, including 
“the best books.” 

^Leigh Hunt, The Story of Rimini. Canto III, Line 607. 

^Stricldand GOlilan, The Reading Mother. 

^Thomas Carlyle, address at Edinburgh University. 

*John Ruskin, Of Queens’ Gardens. 

^William Ellery Channing, On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes, 

SRalph Waldo Emerson, The American Scholar. 

m & C 88:118. 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 

Columbia Broadcasting System, January 18, 1959. Copyright 1959. 
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South African Mission 

[Continued) tions were extended 
to the missionaries to visit homes 
and preach the gospel to keep the 
missionaries busy for a whole year 
without ’further extensive tracting. 
Elders Delos Ellsworth and Glen R. 
Sherwood were two singing cowboy 
missionaries who were guests of the 
Southern Rhodesian government as 
callers at important government 
house dances. 

In September 1950, moving north- 
ward into Southern Rhodesia, eight 
elders of modern Israel carried the 
gospel message even farther into 
Africa's heart. Under the direction 
of the First Presidency of the 
Church, President Wright arranged 
for the opening of the first branches 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in Central Africa. 
President LeGrand P, Backman had 
organized a branch in the city of 
Bulawayo in 1937, but because of 
the lack of missionary strength this 
endeavor lasted only approximately 
six months. 

In December 1950, the first 
branch was organized in the beauti- 
ful city of Salisbury and soon after, 



Bulawayo was once again opened 
for tracting. Although the elders 
found “the overwhelming hospitaUty 
that characterizes the people” of 
Rhodesia to be a marked contrast 
of the early days of persecution, 
there seemed to be also a “general 
condition of indifference toward 
things of the spirit or anything of a 
religious nature.”^ The challenge 
was accepted in good faith, however, 
and the work moved slowly forward. 

Northern Rhodesia was opened for 
the preaching of the gospel in May 
1951, by three elders journeying to 
Luanshya to meet the Saints who 
had already taken up residence 
there. The first conference was held 
the same year and thirty-one mem- 
bers attended. In July 1958, Presi- 
dent and Sister Glen G, Fisher, the 
'presiding elder in the South African 
Mission, visited the Rhodesias to 
organize three new branches at 
Kitwe, N'Dola, and Gwelo. At this 
time the members of the Church in 
South Africa totaled 2,539, with 
eighteen organized branches (six in 
the Rhodesias), 129 holders of the 
Melchizedek Priesthood, and 187 

Hbid., “From the Rhodesias,” May 1951, pp. 
70-71. 



holders of the Aaronic Priesthood. 
Eighty-eight percent of the branches 
were, at this time, under local 
leadership. 

The greatest thrill for the Saints 
in South Africa came with the first 
visit of a General Authority to their 
land. In January 1954, President 
David O. McKay blessed South 
Africa with his radiant presence. At 
last. South Africans could wish a 
Prophet of God “AZfes van die heste" 
(All of the best). President LeRoy 
H. Duncan, the mission president at 
that time, welcomed President and 
Sister McKay while the voices of 
four hundred Saints revealed the 
deepest feelings of their hearts as 
they sang, “We Thank Thee, O God, 
for a Prophet”— thanks indeed that 
he had seen fit to grace their far-off 
land with his warm smile and loving 
heart. 

. The Saints have since rallied to 
President McKays stress for the 
need of a progressive building pro- 
gram. In July 1954, President LeRoy 
H. Duncan dedicated a beautiful 
chapel in Springs. Three new 
chapels have been dedicated in Dur- 
ban, Port Elizabeth, and Johannes- 
burg. When we look at the many 
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The Sentinel way is the modem way to 
protect your family and loved ones — g 
^ by pre-arrangement. The Sentinel M 

r Plan provides financial peace of mind S 
during times of bereavement by guar- ® 
anteeing that funeral expenses and Ml 
expenses of final illness may be paid ® 
without dipping into other securities ^ 
when most needed. For only pennies ^ 
a day the entire family (Persons from ^ 
0 to 80 years of age) can be included in M 
one policy with just one premium. ® 
In many cases a physical examination ^ 
is not required. Get complete informa- 
tion about the Sentinel Plan, Mail 
the coupon today! 



SECURITY IM INSURANCE CO. 

i 2121 SOUTH STATE o SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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DRAINAGE PROBLEMS? 

Sumner G. Margetts & Co., Inc. 
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stakes of Zion, the six existing 
chapels in South Africa don t look 
like many, but to the Saints in South 
Africa they represent a culmination 
of much sacrifice and hard work. 
Added to those six buildings, plans 
for another three are under way in 
Bloemfontein, Krugersdorp, and the 
lovely blossoming, tree-lined streets 
of the nation's capital city, Pretoria. 

In 1955, mission work was beset by 
the problem of having to comply 
with the government's refusal to 
grant visas to any foreign mission- 
aries of any denomination. Because 
of the situation, missionaries could 
only be drawn from the British Com- 
monwealth, and so Canadian elders 
were called to labor. In conse- 
quence of the sudden turn of events, 
more South Africans were called to 
fill many of the gaps left by their 
American brethren. President Glen 
G. Fisher felt that “the barririg of 
American missionaries had been a 
blessing in disguise as it gave the 
local young people a sense of re- 
sponsibility to carry on the work that 
would have otherwise been re- 
tarded. ..." In less than a year's 
time, eleven young people responded 
to a mission call. Government offi- 
cials, in a recent letter to the mission 
president, once again granted per- 
mission for entry of American mis- 
sionaries. As the beginning of an- 
other South African summer moved 
on last year (September) the first 
group of American elders reentered 
the country. 

As the eyes of the world turn to- 
ward the problems of Africa, the 
people know they are not forgotten 
by God and his servants. Elder 
Harold B. Lee, of the Council of 
the Twelve, has just toured the mis- 
sion and dedicated the recently com- 
pleted chapels. The Saints once 
more felt the blessing of the pres- 
ence of a General Authority and 
realize more than ever, that with the 
miracle of modern transportation, 
Zion isn't, after all, on the other 
side of the world, but that, in fact, 
they themselves are just in the back- 
yard of Zion. 

No, Africa had not by any means 
been forgotten. She has received 
her full share of God's blessings, 
material and spiritual. The beauty 
of the countryside is evidence that 
Southern Africa was not on the back 
row when Mother Nature heaped 
her blessings on the earth. Marvels 
of nature like the Victoria Falls in 
the Rhodesias, the Kruger National 
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Park in Natal, and the lovely Garden 
Route of the Cape, are a few among 
the many beauties of Africa’s south. 
The outpouring of the Spirit on the 
Saints has added beauty to the souls 
of those who live in beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

Contributions to the growth of the 
South African Mission are so numer- 
ous that names of many faithful 
Saints would form a tremendous list. 
These are those mission presidents 
who bear special mention, however, 
in contributing to the upbuilding of 
the kingdom of God on the Dark 
Continent; Jesse Haven, 1853-1855; 
Ebenezer C. Richardson, 1857-1858; 
William Fotheringham, 1861-1864; 
Miner G. Atwood, 1864-1865; War- 
ren H. Lyon, 1903-1906; Ralph A. 
Badger, 1906-1908; Henry S. Steed, 

1908- 1909; Brigham A. Hendricks, 

1909- 1912; Frank J. Hewlett, 1912- 
1914; Nicholas G. Smith, 1914-1921; 
J. Wylie Sessions, 1921-1926; Samuel 
Martin, 1926-1929; Don Mack Dal- 
ton, 1929-1935; LeGrand P. Back- 
man, 1935-1938; Richard E. Folland, 
1938-1944; June B. Sharp, 1944-1948; 
Evan P, Wright, 1948-1953; Leroy 
H. Duncan, 1953-1956; and Glen G. 
Fisher, presently presiding. 
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THE NEW SONG 
by Silence Buck Bellows 

I wish I might have sung this song 
for you. 

It has the melody, the tender grace, 

That gave each simple, tender tune 
its place 

Among your favorites, your cher- 
ished few. 

This is the kind of song we always 
knew 

Would call your heart’s deep quie- 
tude to trace 

The pattern of contentment on your 
face 

And linger in your voice the evening 
through. 

Is heaven so far beyond the lights 
of home? 

Perhaps, if I should sit a little while 

And sing this quietly, the waiting 
room 

Would seem to brighten with your 
old, warm smile 

And then my listening heart would 
hear you say, 

^'Mark that one, dear, to sing again 
someday.” 
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Professor John Tyndall, the noted Englfih scientist, 
once confessed that the finest inspiration he ever 
received came from an old manservant. Every 
morning this old man would knock at his master’s 
door and say, “Arise, sir; it is near seven o’clock, and 
you have great work to do today/’ 



Woman’s Privilege 

“IVe been thinking it over/’ said the husband, “and 
I’ve decided to agree with you.” 

“That won’t do you any good,” said his wife. “I’ve 
changed my mind.” 




Stubborn Bird 

Hertzog was not as good a hunter as he pictured 
himself in telling accounts of his adventures, but what 
he lacked in ability he had in confidence. Duck hunt- 
ing with some friends early one morning he sighted 
his game within easy shooting distance. As his double 
blast broke the stillness of the morning the bird went 
squawking away. 

“Fly on, you fool bird,” shouted Hertzog, “Fly on 
with your stubborn heart shot out!” 



The most successful man is the man who holds onto 
the old just as long as it is good and grabs the new 
just as soon as it is better. 



One should never be ashamed to own he has been 
wrong, which is but saying in other words, that he 
is wiser today than he was yesterday. 



‘The worst crop failure I ever saw was back in ’88,” 
said the oldtimer. “The corn crop was almost nothing 
that year. One day Mother cooked some corn for 
dinner and Father ate fourteen acres in one sitting.” 



Penmanship FrobHem 

A businessman, phoning an associate at home, was 
answered by a child. “Tell him Mr. Brown called,” he 
said. 

“Wait till I get a pencil and paper,” the child replied. 
Then, “How do you spell Brown?” 

“B-B-O,” the man began. Then there was a labored 
silence. Finally the difficulty was explained. 

“How,” asked the child, “do you spell ‘B’?” 




An employer, interviewing an applicant, remarked, 
“You ask high wages for a man with no experience.” 
“Well,” the prospect replied, “it’s so much harder 
work when you don’t know anything about it.” 



Sunday School Teacher: “Who can tell me about 
Ruth?” 

Johnny: “I can, teacher. He made sixty home runs 
in one season.” 
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ShaU we put all our eggs in one basket? 



When it comes to Easter eggs, we’ll have to 
let the boys decide. But when it comes to life 
insurance, we have the answer: We’re talking^ 
of course, about the very latest model in life 
insurance ^^baskets” — with all the newest and 
best features. It’s Beneficial’s new ^*Benefactor” 
plan : insurance for every member of the family, 
(even those yet to arrive) in a single, low-cost 
package that will fit neatly into even the tightest 
budgets. Like to know more about it? Just mail 



the coupon below, or, better yet, give your 
Beneficial man a call. No obligation, of course. 

No matter what the boys decide about their 
eggs, they can be sure that Dad has i aken care of 
their futures if he decided on that new Beneficial 
Benefactor plan . . . making it possible to bring 
all members of the family under insurance pro- 
tection — at one low “family package” cost. It 
ties in well with any insurance you now have or 
may acquire in the future. 



''BBNEFICIAn''lJFEJ^ ' ^ I 

Please Mom ^ . - * li 
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^mm^nee 



Virgil H, Smith, Pres. 
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Spectacular Musical Play 



Every church member should see this gigantic show 
which will be presented on a huge stage nearly os long 
as the football field. Top national dramatic and vocal 
leads will be supported by a cast of 700. Director is 
Dr. Harold I. Hansen, producer of Hill Cumorah Pag- 
eant; all original music by Dr. Crawford Gates, com- 



about Mormon Battalion 

' ^9, 30, June H, 2 , 3 

poser of "Promised Valley"; sound by Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, father of stereophonic sound; choreography by 
Eugene Lormg of Broadway and Hollywood. Get your 
tickets from your bishop, stake president, or ward rep- 
resentative, or write directly to: 







I 
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by Dr. Franklin S. Harris, Jr. 

Ground Water Consenation 

A tremendous waste of ground 
water, and water in rivers and 
canals, particularly in the arid 
regions of the western United States, 
is due to the phreatophytes, or 
plants which depend for their water 
supply upon ground water within 
reach of their roots. These plants 
such as cottonwood, greasewood, 
pickleweed, rabbitbrush, willows, 
and saltgrass (tamarisk) cover 16 
million acres in 17 western states 
and add as much as 25 million acre- 
feet of water to the atmosphere an- 
nually, or 75 percent of the storage 
capacity of Lake Mead. A study of 
the Green River in its 437 miles 
through Utah revealed that the 
stream is bordered by 40,000 acres 
of flood plain, much of which is 
covered with phreatophytes. The 
river showed an average daily loss 
in September 1948, of 552.4 acre- 
feet. As Thomas W. Robinson 
points out, the water consumed by 
these plants is largely wasted, for 
most of the plants have a low negli- 
gible economic value, and the water 
should be diverted from these plants 
to other uses or used by beneficial 
plants. 



Dou^i be a LiUerbmg 




The present efforts to keep street 
and highways clean have their 
precedents. An edict of 320 B. C. 
in Athens, Greece, formally pro- 
hibited the throwing of refuse into 
the streets. 




Nearly half of the entire cookie is creme — and what 
marvelous creme it is! Made from real coconut, beaten 
and whipped until it flows smooth, thick and creamy — 
then placed lavishly between two tender golden wafers. 
They’re the talk of the table wherever served . . . new, 
different and most delicious. Keep some on hand. 
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Dr. Milton R. Hunter 

Volume II of “Archaeology and the Book of Mor- 
mon” centers on Quetzal coatl, the “White and 
Bearded God” of Indian remembrance;. Dr. Hunter 
brings into sharp focus the fact that Christ’s visit 
to the Western Hemisphere persists in history even 
down to the coming of the Spaniards.' Profusely 
illustrated. $3.95 

Volume I — Archaeology and the Book of Mor- 
mon — $3.95. 
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I SEARCH and RESEARCH 

Noel C. Stevenson 

New revised edition. An excellent book for be- 
ginners and veteran genealogists that lists specific 
sources for gaining unlimited information. Lists 
each state in the United States with reference 
books, state officials under whose jurisdiction rec- 
ords are filed, and other sources such as wills, 
army registers, land rolls, etc., as well as sources 
in other countries. $2,95 




iKiICci. 
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Ddseret Book Company 
44 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utoh 

Gentlemen: Enclosecl you will find ( ) check ( ) money order ( ) I hove 

an account. Please charge for encircled (numbered) books: 12 3. 



Zone State... 

Resfdents of Utah include 2%' sates tax. 










Shirley and Monroe Paxman 

Looking for games and fun things to do on 
family night? Then here’s just *the book for 
you. It also has wonderful suggestions for 
family parties that include outside guests. You’ll 
find it a great help in cementing family ties and 
building wholesome attitudes. $2.95 









Locally Grown 
Fine Fresh Fruits 
Sold at SAFEWAY 



These Times 




nni T> 1 ® in ® ® 

1 he Berlin Lrisis 



May is the month for red, 
ripe, luscious strawberries, fresh 
from the local fields. You’ll find 
them, with all their mouth- 
watering goodness at your 
neighborhood Safeway Store. 

In fact you’ll find many fresh 
fruits and vegetables from Utah 
and Idaho farms. Safeway con- 
tinually promotes and sells qual- 
ity products from local farms, 
thereby aiding producers and 
making available these fine 
foods for local consumers. 

Last year Safeway purchased 
fresh fruits and vegetables 
amounting to: 

$2,668,827 M Utcsh 



The total should be even 
larger this year. This is a typi- . 
cal example of how Safeway 
is , . . 



k Friend sf tfie Farmer 



SAFEWAY 




by Dr. G. Homer Durham 
Vice President, University of Utah 



On May 27, 1959, the Russians 
have announced, they will withdraw 
from East Berlin and East Germany, 
which surrounds the entire city. 
They propose that the entire city of 
Berlin, East and West, be demilitar- 
ized. On the surface this sounds 
good. Why all the fuss? Because 
Khruschev has asked the British, 
French, and Americans to accept 
demilitarization, and, has said that 
if they do not by that date, that he 
and the Soviet Union cannot be re- 
sponsible for the consequences. 

What are some possible conse- 
quences? First and foremost, de- 
militarization means American with- 
drawal from a strategic outpost in 
the cold war. Suppose we do not, 
what then? 

The Soviet Unions ar^ment, 
from the standpoint of public law, 
is that thenceforth the “German 
Democratic Peoples" Republic” ( East 
Germany ) will be completely a 
“sovereign state.” Berlin will ac- 
cordingly be completely surrounded 
by a “sovereign state.” During the 
“airlift” crisis of 1948-49 the legal 
situation was very different. In 
1948-49 Berlin was surrounded by 
an East German, Soviet-controlled, 
zone, confirmed by the Potsdam 
Agreement of August 2, 1945. Under 



that agreement, and the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany on May 
8, 1945, the sovereignty of Germany 
passed to the Allied Control Council 
consisting of four powers: The 

United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the 
Soviet Union, Each of the four 
powers, after the unconditional sur- 
render, occupied and controlled its 
own zone. Thus in the crisis ■ ten 
years ago, the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom had a 
“legal” right to enter West Berlin. 
When the railroads, canals, and 
highways were closed in the East 
German zone (which divided the 
western powers from Berlin), rather 
than “force” legal entry by land 
against Russian obstruction, the 
United States and its western part- 
ners resorted to the famous “air- 
lift.” The Russians were legally 
helpless, and incapable of success- 
fully obstructing the skies. When 
the western powers had demon- 
strated they could relieve West 
Berlin by air, the Russians eventually 
withdrew the ground restrictions. 
Rail, canal, and highway traffic 
from West Germany to Berlin was 
resumed. 

In 1959 the situation is different. 
Fourteen years have passed since 
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unconditional surrender. German 
sovereignty, which passed into Rus- 
sian, British, French, and American 
hands in 1945, save for the absence 
of agreement by the four powers on 
an over-all German peace treaty, is 
now back in German hands. Four- 
teen years have seen the political 
evolution of two new ""sovereign 
states” as the successor of the Third 
Reich. Each set of occupying pow- 
ers has recognized its own new 
"'state.” The Allied Occupation, its 
zones, and its Control Council have 
been replaced. 

On May 5, 1955, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (West Ger- 
many) became a sovereign state, 
under the terms of a western treaty 
ending the American, French, and 
British occupation. This event, in 
1955, had its origin in 1948 when 
the three western powers issued a 
communique authorizing the west 
Germans to draft a constitution for 
a new state. Thus the Adenauer 
regime came into existence in 1949, 
and by 1955 had gained its legal 
sovereignty so far as the occupying 
powers were concerned. On Febru- 
ary 10, 1953, a step in this final di- 
rection was marked when Dr. James 
Bryant Conant became ""Ambassa- 
dor” of the United States to West 
Germany, rather than “United States 
High Commissioner.” The "‘High 
Commissioners” in turn had suc- 
ceeded ""Military Governors” in 
1949 when the Adenauer regime 
came into being. The capital of 
the Federal Republic is at Bonn, 
on the Rhine, birthplace of Beetho- 
ven, and site of an abortive, liberal 
German effort at self-government in 
1848. 

As in the West, so East Germany 
has evolved from conquered terri- 
tory. On October 7, 1949, some 
eighteen months after the allies had 
authorized the western Germans to 
frame a constitution, the East Ger- 
man “Democratic Republic” was 
proclaimed. A “Peoples Council” 
in the Soviet Zone framed a Com- 
munist constitution which was 
adopted May 30, 1949. Wilhelm 
Pieck became the President of this 
regime, October 11, 1949, with 
Otto Grotewohl as tbe first ""Min- 
ister President.” 

The Communists were clever in 
establishing the East German 
“state.” The capital was established 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin, thus, 
the East German capital, located in 
the largest city of the German land, 
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as the seat of the Communist state, 
had the advantage of Berlins sym- 
bolism-even though the Soviet sec- 
tor was only a portion of the metrop- 
olis. 

In 1948-49, Berlin was an island 
of quadrupartite occupation, within 
a larger occupied area of four zones. 
In 1959, Berlin (at least West Berlin) 
appears more and more to be an 
island of western influence within 
the ‘"sovereign state” of the East 
German “Democratic Republic.” 

A sovereign state is entitled to 
have, maintain, and control jurisdic- 
tion of the airspace above its land 
and territorial waters. The Soviet 
Union is obligated to support East 
Germany in any efforts necessary to 
resist encroachment on its airspace 
or other frontiers. The United 
States, with France and the United 
Kingdom, supported by the West 
German Federal Republic, claims 
the right to support its troops in 
West Berlin. 

If the Russians yield “legal sover- 
eignty” to East Germany, they, too, 



are taking some risks. It is not likely, 
but let us suppose that the two 
German “sovereigns” get together 
among themselves and negotiate. 
Berlin could theoretically emerge in 
a new light as a city of both 
“states,” Under such a scheme, the 
West Germans would, of course, 
have to insist upon right of entry, 
access, and egress, in Berlin, with 
the possible privilege of conveying 
similar rights to the former occupa- 
tion powers from the West. 

Or, let us imagine another case. 
East Germany gains its “legal 
sovereignty” but the United States 
does not recognize the same, and 
uses its superior airpower (if land 
and rail obstructions appear) to 
operate a new Berlin airlift. In 
1948-49 we sent 600 flights a day, 
on the average, into Berlin. This 
produced a daily source of 5,000 
tons of material. Today *s C-124 is 
reported to carry 25 tons, thrice the 
G-54 of 1948. The United States 
thus far has insisted on a clear right 
to access to West Berlin, stating that 






an attack on any of its planes or 
equipment would be interpreted as 
an act of war. Under these cir- 
cumstances, East Germany might be 
obliged, although not willing, to 
recognize that West Berlin is still 
beyond the reach of an East German 
sovereign state; and, it is also within 
the reach of the NATO powers, in- 
cluding the West German Federal 
Republic and the United States. 

Lincoln said a house divided 
against itself could not stand. But 
that figure of speech has been con- 
tradicted now, in Germany, for the 
past decade and a half. The German 
house has been divided, and the 
division has been propped up from 
both sides, East and West. Only 
Berlin remains a single house, 
divided. Berlin poses the parable 
again in microcosm. The world 
hopes that no hot heads will fire 
on any international “Fort Sumters” 
and bring about “irrepressible con- 
flict,” as in Lincoln's time, when he 
sought to relieve Fort Sumter, an- 
other kind of island. 



becomes a symbol of fidelity for the 
engaged couple . . , and a reminder 
of the priceless value of virtue in 
them both. 

Solomon said it centuries ago: “A 
virtuous woman . . . her price is 
far above rubies. . . For man it 
is equally true. 

A latter-day hymn writer com- 
posed these beautiful lines: 

“Gherish virtue! Gherish virtue! 

God will bless the pure in heart.” 

Cherish— how beautiful and mean- 
ingful the word: to hold dear; to 
trust or keep with tenderness. 

And virtue: integrity of character; 
uprightness of conduct; chastity. 

The Prophet Mormon, in his last 
affectionate message to his son Mor- 
oni, called virtue and chastity “the 
most dear and precious of all things.” 

Modern prophets have reaffirmed 
this eternal truth. 

So, young people of the Church, 
if you would deserve the confidence 
of the clean young man or young 
woman you someday hope to marry 
—if you would enjoy the fulness of 
happiness which belongs only to 
the pure in heart, be clean, be 
chaste. 

BE HONEST WITH YOURSELF 




A virtuous young man pledges his treasures the gift as she would her 
love and fidelity to the girl of his life, promising, in return, her own 
dreams with a precious stone ... a fresh, virtuous love in marriage, 
diamond. And the happy girl The ring— with its precious gem- 
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Sand in 
their Shoes 



The march of the Mormon Bat- 
talion, one of the most heroic and 
soul-stirring events in American his- 
tory, is to be impressed upon the 
minds of this generation through a 
gigantic musical play, Sand in their 
Shoes, planned for May 29, 30, June 
1, 2, 3 in the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity stadium. 

With approval and direction of 
the First Presidency, BYU has been 
engaged for two years in the pro- 
duction of a spectacle that would 
record the spirit of this great march 
with its sacrifice, toil, sorrow, joy and 
romance. 

Talents of two outstanding pro- 
ducers of Utah have been combined 
in its creation. They are Dr. Craw- 
ford Gates, dynamic young com- 
poser of the Utah Centennial 
production Promised Valley, who 
has composed a stirring, original 
score for the complete production, 
and Dr. Harold I. Hansen, general 
director, who for many years has 
produced the Hill Cumorah Pageant, 

Dr, Harvey Fletcher, father of 
stereophonic sound and one of the 
most honored scientists in the 
United States, has worked out the 
sound system with a series of huge 
speakers built especially for Sam 
in their Shoes. The stage, which 
will be only 25 feet short of the en- 
tire football field, has been designed 
by A1 Sensenbach of Stanford Uni- 
versity and will range from ground 
level to thirty-two feet high. 

Eugene Loring, a top choreog- 
rapher of Hollywood and Broadway, 
will direct the dance, and outstand- 
ing stars in the Church and nation 
are being engaged for the leads. 

Sand in their Shoes promises to be 
one of the greatest shows ever pro- 
duced in the Church or the state, 
and the entire Church membership 
is invited. 




For Chapels, Schools, Homes, Gym- 
nasiums or any building ... for outside 
or inside ... you can build better with 
BRICK. 

Brick gives you enduring beauty, 
minimum maintenance, versatile con- 
struction, fire safety and LOW CON- 
STRUCTION COST. 

For Brick, Glazed Tile or the new 
vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe with the 
Wedge-Lock, come in or call; 



TAH FIRE CLAY 0 



Office: 1078 South 1st West » Salt Lake City - Dial EM 3-2763 




Free parking for hotel and dining guests in our new 
375-car parking terrace. Add comfort and convenience 
to your stay in Salt Lake City. 

THE PLACE TO EAT - THE PLACE TO STAY 

HOTEL TEMPLE SQUARE 

COFFEE SHOP ^ DINING ROOMS BANQUET ROOMS 
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BEAR LAKE IN NORTHERN. UTAH 





When you come to Conference this June, take a few 
extra days for the most memorable vacation of your 
life! Utah ... at its beautiful, most exciting best . . . 
a land of color and contrasts to reward every waking 
hour. 

Moil the coupon today for a full-color 
story of Utah’s many vacation possi- 
biM^s^ „ — 

Utah Tourist & Publicity Council 

Dept. 142, State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Name 

Address 




Letters 



and 

Reports 



Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Dear Editors; 

I am sending a 
picture of my daugh- 
ter Vonda Christen- 
sen to you. Vonda 
has had 100% at- 
tendance at M.I.A. 
for six years, 100% 
at both Sunday 
School and Sacra- 
ment meeting for 
four and one half 
years. 

She served as Jr. Sunday School secre- 
tary for three years, as assistant sports 
director two years, and took part in all 
dance festivals in ward, stake, and in the 
festival at Salt Lake City four years. She 
is an Honor Bee, a Mia Joy, and a Silver 
Gleaner. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs, Ralph O. Christensen 

CZ3 



Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Dear Editors, 

Elder John H. 

Smithson of Scotts- 
dale,. Arizona, senior 
member of the East 
Phoenix Stake High 
Council received the 
Silver Beaver award 
at the annual ban- 
quet of the Roose- 
velt council. Elder 
Smithson has been 
an active Scouter for over thirty years. He 
is also an Honorary Master M Man. 

Alan Stauffer of Afton First Ward, Star 
Valley (Wyoming) Stake, recently re- 
ceived his Eagle Scout award at the age 
of thirteen. His brother, Paul, now fifteen, 
received his bronze palm for his Eagle 
badge, at the same court of honor. Paul 
also had earned his Eagle at the age of 




John H. Smithson 




Vonda Christensen 



thirteen. Both boys have served as 
presidents of their deacons quorums, and 
have received individual awards. They 
are sons of Elder and Mrs. Claud H. 
Stauffer. 




Sons, sons-in-law, and daughters and 
daughters-in-law of the late Charles E. 
and Mary Withers Goom, settlers in 
Smoot, Wyoming in 1887. All but one 
of the fourteen Goom children were born ^ 
in the family home in Smoot. Ten of the 
children grew to adulthood, and were 
married in the Logan or Salt Lake temples. 
With their partners, ail have been active 
Church workers throughout their lives. 
Pictured left to right with husbands stand- 
ing behind wives are: Mr. & Mrs. Louis 
Swenson, Mr. & Mrs, Ben C. Goom, Mr. & 
Mrs. James L. Goom, Mr. & Mrs. William 
J. Hill, Mr, & Mrs. Claude Tippets, Mr. & 
Mrs. Thomas Goom, Mr. & Mrs. WiUiam 
I. Goom. Seated are; Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
Canning, (husband deceased), Mr. & Mrs. 
Edwin Howell, and Mr. & Mrs. L. A. 

M off it. 
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Recipients of Eagle Scout awards in 
Troop 18, Ogden Fourth Ward, Ogden 
(Utah) Stake, February 1, 1959, are 
(Rear) Wallace Carr, (Second Row) Jay 
Gardner and Blake Burr, (Front Row) 
William Zondervan, Jr. and Max Briem. 
Four of these boys earned their 100 per- 
cent individual awards in the Aaronic 
Priesthood program for 1958. 



"SssEidl m Their Shoes" Showp Mcay 3 

BYELJ ioccolaureatef CommencemeEnt, Jajirae 4, 5 

ieeadership Week, June 6-10 

MIM June Conference, Salt L@ik©, June IIH^M 

EYU Summer School starts Jume US 




imk 0? Leadership Week (fmtures 

© Hundreds of class offerings 

Utah and church history travel labs 
^ Stay in beautiful campus buildings 
© General authorities, national leaders 
© Exhibits^ tours, film classics 
© Church auxiliary helps 
© Lectures, dernonstrations, workshops 
® Special evening entertainments 
© Assemblies, concerts, devotionals 



Bishop Willard B. Barton, Balboa Ward, 
San Francisco Stake, makes presentation 
of Duty to God awards, left to right, 
Bradley Civiello, Paul Eldredge, Robert 
Mar McGregor, and Donald Patterson, 
active priests and members of Explorer 
Post 92. Oscar C. Alverson, Scout execu- 
tive for the San Francisco Council, Boy 
Scouts of America was guest speaker at 
services at which the awards were pre- 
sented and noted that the LDS Church 
has one of the most effective and active 
youth programs he is acquainted with. 



CUP AND MAIL 



To: LEADERSHIP WEEK 



On-Campu5 Aduh Education Department 
Adult Education and Extension Services 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utoh 



(Mr.) (Miss) (Mrs.) Last Name 



WARD STAKE-- 



□ Enclosed $2.00 Registration Q Send Free Leadership Week Bulletin 
Make Checks payable to B.Y.U, Extension Services. 
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General Board 
Appointments 




Rulon W. Dotnan Vaughn L, Hall 




H. Lynn Warner Lillian S. Boyce 



Various changes have been an- 
nounced in the leadership of the 
Young Mens and the Young Wom- 
ens Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tions. 

First Assistant General Superin- 
tendent Alvin R. Dyer has been 
released from the superintendency 
of the YMMIA to devote his activi- 
ties as an Assistant to the Council 
of the Twelve. He has carried the 
dual responsibility of that high as- 
signment as well as the Mutual work 
since being sustained as one of the 
General Authorities last October 
conference. 

Second Assistant General Super- 
intendent G, Carlos Smith has been 
called as First Assistant General 




Blaine Watts Ira A. Newsome 




lone R. Bennion Lila B. Walch 



Superintendent. 

General Superintendent Joseph T. 
Bentley has chosen Elder Marvin J. 
Ashton as his Second Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent. This was 
announced by the First Presidency, 
December 6, 1958. (See page 333.) 

The following appointments have 
been made to the general boards: 

Mrs. Stella H. Oaks of Provo, 
Utah, now serving on the Beehive 
committee. She has taught in Sun- 
day School for twenty years, worked 
in both ward and stake MIA posi- 
tions, and at the time of her call to 
the general board was serving as 
genealogy teacher in the Provo 
Eighth Ward. She is also assistant 
mayor of the city of Provo, and 



vice president of the Utah Adult 
Education Association. She is the 
immediate past president of the 
Mountain Plains Adult Education 
Association. The widow of the late 
Dr. Lloyd E. Oaks, she is the mother 
of three children. 

Mrs. Elaine D. Dyer of Salt Lake 
City, now serving on the sports 
committee. She has been sports di- 
rector in the University (Salt Lake 
City) Stake, sports director and at- 
tendance secretary in West Eleventh 
Ward, dance director of Monument 
Park Fourth Ward, and sports -camp 
supervisor for district A of division 
nine. At the time of this appoint- 
ment she was serving as sports -camp 
director of division nine. She is the 
wife of Elder Gordon W. Dyer. 

Miss VaLoris Webb of Salt Lake 
City, now serving on the sports com- 
mittee. She has been sports-camp 
supervisor of district B, division 14. 
Previously she has served as YWMIA 
president in Garden Heights Ward, 
Canyon Rim (Salt Lake City) Stake, 
and has been active as a teacher 
in both Mutual and Junior Sunday 
School. She served a mission in the 
Central Atlantic States, 1949-51. 

Miss Edythe C. Johnson of Salt 
Lake City, now serving on the Bee- 
hive committee. She has filled a 
mission in Canada, has ten years of 
experience as stake Gleaner leader, 
and has taught the gospel message 
class in Sunday School for fifteen 
years, and served as organist in the 
South Thirteenth Ward, She has 
also been Gleaner leader and dance 
director and activity counselor in the 
YWMIA on the ward level. At the 
time of her call to the general board 
she was president of the YWMIA 
in the University (Salt Lake City) 
Stake. 

Elder Rulon W. Doman of Sait 
Lake City, now serving on the Scout 
committee. He is a Scout executive 
of, the Great Salt Lake Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, and brings to the 
board twenty-eight years of scouting 
experience, besides a lifetime of 
Church activity in auxiliary and 
priesthood work. He has filled a 
mission in Mexico. He is the father 
of ten children. 

Elder Vaughn L. Hall of Salt 
Lake City, now serving on the ath- 
letic committee. He has been active 
in senior Aaronic Priesthood and in 
Sunday School work in the Moun- 
tain View Third Ward, Hillside 
(Salt Lake City) Stake, and at the 
time of (Continued on page 374) 
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What we already know about your 1963 car 



Theengineof your 1963 ear will be lighter and will 
give you improved performance , , , including better 
gasoline mileage. 

We know this because Standard’s scientists are already 
developing gasolines of the future. To test them, we use 
experimental engines installed in current model cars. The 
engine are obtained from auto makers and modified in 
our laboratories to match engine design forecasts. 

These future fuels get the toughest possible workout — 
on the road, as well as on this “indoor highway.” Here, 
at the touch of a button, we can create almost any kind 



of weather or driving situation a car might encounter. 

Gasolines are tested at varying speeds and engine loads 
to simulate moimtains, traffic and freeways . . . under 
climatic conditions ranging from 120° desert heat to 
40° below zero cold. 

Your car of the future may never take such punishment 
But if it does, we’ll be ready with gasolines that will 
deliver all the power and performance built into its engine. 
Research that leads to new and improved gasolines is 
one of the ways the peopSe sat Stsaffsdcss’d planning 
ahead to serve you betfer* 







just . 

a few steps 
from the 

TEMPLE 

GROUNDS... 




, . . and your car is 
parked but a few 
steps from your room. 



Every comfort and 
convenience 

Free radio and television 

Reasonable rates 

Inviting swimming pool 
(during summer season) 

Family-style 
“Crossroads” restaurant 

Next time you drive to Salt 
Lake, be sure to plan the 
extra pleasure of staying at 
the 




HOTEL UTAH 
MOTOR LODGE 



Max Carpenter, Mgr. 



The Church 

Moves On 



March 1959 

a The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 

Edgar B. Brossard o£ Washington, D. C., as president of the ] 
New England Mission succeeding President Junius M. Jack- i 
son. At this appointment, President Brossard is completing a career ; 
of forty-two years in government service, thirty-five of them with | 

the tariff commission. President Brossard has a long Church | 

record. In 1911-12 he served as a missionary in the Swiss-German 
Mission. When the French Mission was organized in October ; 
1912, he was named President, serving until May 1914. In 1923 ; 

he made his home in Washington, D. C,, and was active in mission ^ 

assignments there. He served as bishop of the Washington Ward ' 

after Washington Stake was organized, and later was a member i 

of the stake high council several times, and he held that position [ 

at this appointment. His wife, Laura Cowley Brossard, will ac- ' 
company him to this new field of labor. 

The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
Thomas S. Monson of Salt Lake City as president of the Canadian 
Mission, succeeding President J. Earl Lewis. President Monson 
is a former bishop of the Sixth- Seventh Ward and a former coun- 
selor in the Temple View Stake presidency. At the time of this 
appointment he was serving as secretary of the senior Aaronic 
Priesthood committee of the Valley View Third Ward, Valley View 
Stake. His wife, Frances Johnson Monson, and their seven-year-old 
son and four-year-old daughter will accompany him to this field ^ 
of labor, | 

0 Elder Egbert J. Brown, formerly first counselor to President 
DonaM Ellsworth sustained as president of East Mesa 
(Arizona) Stake, succeeding President Ellsworth. President 
Brown’s counselors are Elder Eldon W. Cooley, who served as 
second counselor, and Elder Stanley F. Turley. 

D i| The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
i| Byron J. Ravsten of Clarkston, Utah, as president of the 
Southern States Mission, succeeding President Berkeley L. 
Bunker. At the time of this appointment President Ravsten was 
serving as president of the Smithfield (Utah) Stake, a position he 
had held since 1953. He has been a teacher in both the Sunday 
School and the Mutual; and beginning in 1933, served as second 
counselor in the Clarkston Ward bishopric. He served there as 
bishop from 1940 to 1945, and from 1945 to 1953, was a member 
of the high council of the Smithfield Stake, Mrs. Ravsten will 
accompany him to this new assignment. The couple have two sons 
and a daughter. One son, Stephen L., will leave later this month 
to fulfil a mission in Argentina. 

H The appointment of Mrs. Mary W. Jensen to membership 
on the board of the Deseret Sunday School Union was 
announced. 
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;end flowers-by-wire 



In times of cheer, and times of sorrow — 
hearts open right up to flowere-by-wire. 
They speed love and hope and faith across 
the miles as no other gift can. They touch 
people so deeply, you almost feel the glow 
come back. They’re the next best thing 
to having you there. Next time you can’t 



be there, say it with flowers-by-wire. It’s 
easy. It’s fast. Just phone or visit your FTD 
florist — listed in the phone book Yellow 
Pages. Beautiful selections. 

Delivery anywhere. 



j This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
I — or >our money back 



^LomsTS’ Tblegrapm Delsvery 




Behold, 



As we pay tribute to mothers, I am reminded of the 
Christ and his mother. All through his life he proved 
his respect for her. She had nursed him. We do 
not know much about his home life, but we know she 
loved him, taught him obedience, obedience particu- 
larly to his Father, our God. 

At twelve years of age a Jewish boy assumed his 
majority, just as we do at twenty-one. It so happened 
that at twelve he went down with his parents to 
Jerusalem to the temple, and you will remember that 
he remained behind the company, and was asking 
and answering questions with the priests, the teachers, 
and the guides in the temple. 

Mary and Joseph had gone a day's journey before 
they missed him. When they came back to look for 
him, they found him in the temple, and expressed 
surprise, but he said, . . How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be about my Fathers 
business?” (Luke 2:49.) He was twelve; he was a man 
in the sight of Jewish law, but he recognized his 
relationship to his earthly parents and went with them. 

Then we know virtually nothing about him, except 
that his mother treasured all the prophecies and 
things about him in her heart. Later, we learn that 
he was with them at the wedding in Cana of Galilee. 

Mary, the mother, went to her son, now grown, and 
said: ‘They have no wine,” She had confidence in 
him. She knew that the power was in his hands, 
and the scriptures go on to say: 

“His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it.” (John 2:5.) 

We hear little about him as related to his mother 
until the final scenes of his earth life. A young man, 
thirty-three years of age, and the mother cherished 
in her heart a prophecy that had been made by Simeon 
on the day when Jesus was taken to the temple as a 
little babe to be blessed. 

Have you seen the artist's portrayal of that? The 
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by President David O. McKay 



thy Mother 



mother, bending over a crib containing a little babe, 
and she is looking forward into the future, recalling 
what Simeon said. The painting is titled “And a 
sword shall pierce his side.” (See Luke 2:25-35.) What 
a responsibility, what a cross to carry, but with that 
prophecy, she was assured again in the knowledge 
that all the world would be blessed and made happy, 
and saved and exalted through her child. 

The occasion was nearing when that prophecy 
would be fulfilled, and it was on that occasion that 
this one great tribute to motherhood occurred. Her 
son was on the cross and the sword about to pierce 
his side. Mother stood there. The love that his 
apostles had for him was not sufficient to hold them 
all there. Some had left-all in fact, except one by 
whose side the mother stood, and Jesus, our Lord, 
gave the one supreme tribute as an example to all 
mankind, to all sons everywhere, as he turned and 
said to his mother, “. . . Woman, behold thy son! 
Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother!” 
(See John 19:26-27.) Among his last thoughts, almost 
his last word, was of his mother. What a lesson to 
you and me! 

« « « « « 

I shall never forget so long as I live, the great im- 
pression my mother gave me when she told the story 
of those two thousand sons who went to battle under 
the leadership of Helaman. (Alma 53:19 ff.) Think of 
those boys. Hold them as a pattern, you priests, 
teachers, and deacons, yes, and high priests, seventies, 
and elders. If two thousand men in that ancient time 
could live such lives, two thousand, nay, ten thousand 
and a hundred thousand, men can live so today. 
These were their principles, founded on the principle 
of faith, inculcated in their hearts by their mothers, 
who taught them in their youth that if they prayed to 
God nothing doubting, their prayers would be an- 



swered. Such is their testimony, such was the result 
of their mothers’ teachings, showing the influence of 
home on boys’ lives. 

It is every mothers duty, and should be every 
mother’s aspiration and supreme joy, to make it pos- 
sible for her children to pay her the tribute that you 
and I do in the words of Tennyson: 

. . she of whom you speak. 

My mother, looks as whole [as pure] as some serene 
Creation minted in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists; not a thought, a touch. 

But pure as lines of green that streak the white 
Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves; . . 

—The Princess, V; 184-189. 

Many of you younger members of the Church have 
the privilege of putting your arms around your mother 
and saying, “I love you.” Some of us cannot do that 
because Mother has been gone many years, but her 
influence has always remained. Some day, you, too, 
will have to say good-bye to mother. (Thanks to truth 
revealed anew we know it need be only a temporary 
parting.) Then all you will have on earth will be 
the memory— memory of the kindnesses that you have 
shown her, and memories of thoughtless moments. 
The fewer of these memories of forgetfulness or of 
neglect you have the happier you will be. 

To each mother’s son or daughter, we would say: 
It is your glorious opportunity to make your mother 
happy not only on Mother’s Day but also on every 
day in the year. If you order candy or flowers to be 
given her, she will be pleased; if you teU her in a 
letter of your appreciation and love, she will shed 
tears of happiness; but if you keep the spodess char- 
acter and purity of soul she has given you, she will 
rejoice as the most blessed of mothers. 
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President 

Joseph Fielding Smith 
answers 



Question: ‘"Kindly explain what James 

meant when he said: ‘For whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet of end in one point, he is guilty 
of alW (James 2:10.) This appears to be a very 
severe doctrine, to say a man is guilty of breaking all 
of the commandments if he has only broken one. To 
some of us this appears an injustice^ 

Answer: In order to understand the 

significance of this saying, one should be familiar 
with all that James said. He was making a plea 
to the members of the Church to be faithful in all 
things. This epistle is one of exceeding excellence 
in the presentation of the question of full obedience 
to the commandments of the Lord. He points out 
many of the weaknesses of men and pleads for a 
better and more faithful observance of the laws of 
the Lord which are so essential to our exaltation. He 
names many of the commandments, and admonishes 
all to be ‘'doers of the word, not hearers only.” In 
that day, as in the present, there were many who 

KEEPING 
THE WHOLE 
LAW 



failed to hearken to and observe the commandments 
the Lord had given them. Every member of the 
Church today, as it should have been when James 
wrote, should be “swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath,” and lay aside ‘'all filthiness and super- 
fluity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness the 
engrafted word, which is able to save your souls,” for 
the doers of the word, not the hearers only shall be 
saved. 

After giving this counsel and teaching the mem- 
bers to be faithful in all things, he said, “For whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.” (James 2:10.) James did 
not mean that a man who stole was guilty of murder, 
or that one who lied was guilty of unchastity. He was 
endeavoring to impress upon the minds of the mem- 
bers that the kingdom of God is one. Its laws are 
perfect. No unclean person can enter there. Since 
it is a perfect kingdom, its laws must be obeyed. 
There can be fto disunity, no opposition in that king- 
dom. Being an immortal kingdom with laws that 
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have been proved through the eternities, they are 
perfect, therefore there is no room for varied opin- 
ions in relation to its government, such as we find 
in human man-made governments. These laws can- 
not be changed, for eternal things have been tried 
and tested and therefore are eternal. They are based 
on justice and mercy with the perfect love of God. 
Therefore each who enters the kingdom must of his 
own free will accept all of the laws and be obedient 
to them, finding himself in complete accord with all. 
Anything short of this would cause confusion. There- 
fore the words of James are true. Unless a man 
can abide strictly in complete accord, he cannot enter 
there, and in the words of James he is guilty of all. 
In other words if there is one divine law that he does 
not keep he is barred from participating in the king- 
dom, and figuratively guilty of all, since he is denied all. 

We may present this example, crude though it may 
be. We light our buildings with electric power. Sup- 
pose we have prepared all things by which light is 
obtained, except in one point. We have the proper 



connections with the source of power, the wiring is 
perfect, the switches are all in place, but we fail to 
place a light globe in the socket. Or perhaps there 
is a disconnected switch. Result? We get no light. 
In other words all of the laws pertaining to the ob- 
taining of electric light must be observed. So in the 
celestial kingdom, we must be worthy in every point, 
or we fail to receive the blessing. The kingdom of 
God must exist in absolute unity. Every law must be 
obeyed, and no member of the Church can have a 
place there unless he is in full accord. There came a 
rebellion once with disastrous results, and there had 
to be a cleansing. 

"‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” (Matthew 5:48.) 

*‘And no unclean thing can enter into his kingdom; 
therefore nothing entereth into his rest save it be 
those who have washed their garments in my blood, 
because of their faith, and the repentance of all their 
sins, and their faithfulness unto the end.” (3 Nephi 
27:19.) 
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Beacon 



upon a hill 



Logan Temple’s 75th Anniversary 

by Albert L. Zobell, Jr. 

Research Editor 



“Against the turquoise Utah skies 
Two solemn temple towers rise, 

Twin beacons marking well the place 

Where children of a mighty race 

Of Pioneers assemble. They come from far— 

The temple gleams— a guiding star— 

And thousands with a solemn tread 
Come here each day to save their dead. 

And thousands more~the young, the strong-^ 

Though ways be short or miles be long 

Come hopefully. And hand in hand 

The youthful lovers of the land 

Are here united in God’s way 

And hopes high face the coming day. . » o 

“Lord, God of temples, through our tears 
We thank thee for these . . . years 
We thank thee ever that thy Son 
Through temples made past and future one!” 

Thus wrote Harrison R. Merrill, one of the poet- 
princes of the Church, a quarter of a century ago, 



concerning the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Logan Temple. We find no better tribute 
during this month of diamond jubilee— the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication built upon the east 
hills of Logan. 

Historians place the beginning of the pioneer 
home-building effort in Utah’s Cache County as 
September 1856 at Wellsville, and April 1859 at 
Logan. 

On July 4, 1857, John Thirkill of Wellsville pre- 
dicted at a religious gathering at Maughan’s Fort 
that a temple would be built upon the bench land 
where now stands the Logan Temple. 

Pioneer Logan was host to President Brigham 
Young, the twelve apostles, and a large number of 
prominent elders beginning Saturday, August 21, 
1863. Sunday services were held in the bowery the 
next day. Elder Wilford Woodruff recorded: 

“As I arose I was clothed upon with the spirit of 
God, and my mind was turned towards the young 
people who had met us the evening before. The 
following is a synopsis of the remarks which I made: 






“ 'As I am called upon to address the assembly this 
morning, my mind leads me to speak to the young 
people who are before me. I wish to say to my 
young friends: Last evening as we came into this 
town, we met you parading the streets to pay proper 
respect to President Young and his party. You met 
to greet prophets, apostles, and inspired men. This 
is a privilege which no other generation of young 
people have enjoyed for eighteen hundred years, 
until Joseph Smith, the Prophet, was raised up to lay 
the foundation of the Church and kingdom of God 
upon the earth. ... A few days and President Young ' 
and his brethren— the prophets and apostles, Brothers 
Benson and Maughan, will be in the spirit world. 
You should never forget this visitation. You are to 
become men and women, fathers and mothers; yea, 
the day will come, after your fathers and [these] 
prophets and apostles are dead and passed away into 
the spirit world, you will have the privilege of going 
into the towers of a glorious temple, which will be 
built unto the name of the Most High (pointing in 
the direction of the bench) east of us upon the Logan 
bench; and while you stand in the towers of that 
temple, and your eyes survey this- glorious valley, 
filled with cities and villages, occupied with tens of 
thousands of Latter-day Saints, you will then call 
to mind this visitation of President Young and his 
company.’ ” 

In 1869, six years after Wilford Woodruffs sermon. 
President Young, who had approved Elder Woodruff’s 
prediction at the time it was given, took the first 
steps toward its fruition by calling upon the Saints 
of that area to extend the road in Logan Canyon 
through to Bear Lake. This would facilitate com- 
munication and make possible the transportation of 
timber from the better sources of supply. The pro- 
gram was begun in October 1869, and for many 
years thereafter "missionary work” was done on the 
canyon roads. 

President Young called upon the people in the 



Cache, Bear Lake, Malad, and Box Elder areas in 
1876 to begin gathering donations for the construc- 
tion of a temple in Logan. 

The site for the Logan Temple was dedicated Fri- 
day, May 18, 1877, under the direction of Brigham 
Young. Elder Orson Pratt offered the dedicatory 
prayer. The following Monday Charles O. Card was 
appointed superintendent of temple construction. Ex- 
cavation work was begun on May 28th under the 
direction of Ralph Smith. In August John Parry of 
Salt Lake City was appointed master mason for the 
construction. 

Geologists say that the temple is built not upon 
a true hill but on one of the terraces created by the 
receding Lake Bonneville in early times. If a test 
hole were to he drilled at the point of the temple, it 
would likely strike no solid rock in the first thousand, 
feet. The area is made up of sands, clays, grits, and 
gravels. These authorities add that the temple is 
probably more immune to earthquakes than if it had 
been built on solid rock. 

President Brigham Young passed away August 29, 
1877, and the cornerstones were placed September 
18th under the direction of President John Taylor of 
the Council of the Twelve, 

The rock for the foundation and most of 'the rock 
for the temple walls were obtained from Green Can- 
yon. A temple mill was constructed in Maughan’s 
Fork (sometimes called Temple Fork) of Logan Can- 
yon. White sandstone for the sills and other decora- 
tive work was obtained at the quarry in Franklin, 

By November 22, 1877 the walls of the foundation 
of the structure were raised to the level of the ground, 
and the work was discontinued on that date because 
of winter. The work in the canyon continued, how- 
ever, as the snow made transportation easier from 
the quarries. 

So the work pushed forward. By the close of 1879 
the masonry was completed to halfway between the 
first and second string (Continued on page 374) 



FAR ADVENTURING 

by Alma Robinson Higbee 

I hope that there will be a high wind blowing, 

An orchard wind, sweet as the breath of spring, 
Bearing the summons, clear as a spoken word, 
Marking adventure beyond my narrow knowing. 
Charting a course for my adventuring. 

In the mue wind, with the lilting call of bird 
There will be no silence, earth will be singing, 

And the blue sky calm after the storm is done, 

The flash of oriole wing will weave a golden stair— 
No farewell words but a distant bell’s sweet ringing, 
When the gate swings wide with the set of my last sun. 
And I shall run on eager feet to enter there. 




Marvin 

Ashton 



New Member 
of YMMIA 
General 

Superintendency 
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Elder Marvin J. Ashton, the second assistant general 
superintendent of the Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, comes to the position well-qualified, 
for up through the years his own life has been shaped 
by the Mutual program and by the Church. 

He played center in M Men basketball for Parleys 
Ward (Highland Stake) before accepting a missionary 
call to the British Mission in the spring of 1937. 
(With a facile way with words he had recorded much 
of the sports life of his high school and University 
of Utah days as he had served as sports editor for 
the newspapers of both schools.) 

In Great Britain the Church found him of value— 
not only at the pulpit and in cottage meetings, but 
also on the basketball courts, the baseball diamonds, 
and the editorial desks. 

According to the ‘^business card” that he carried 
during the latter part of his mission, he was ^'Centre- 
Forward” of the Catford Saints basketball team. They 
represented the London Branch of the Church. They 
won the British championship in 1938 at Wembley, 
England, and, as the British entry in the invitational 
European basketball tournament, held at Lille, 
France, they won that trophy in 1938 by defeating 
entries from both Germany and France. The printed 
baseball programs of the period record that Marvin 
Ashton was playing third base for the Catford Saints. 
Incidentally, 'pitch-off” time was usually 3:30 p.m. 
Many was the newspaper headline in London those 
days: "The Mormons Preach by Playing.” 

As an associate editor of the Millennial Star, the 
printed voice of the Church in Great Britain, Elder 



Ashton did much to get another kind of voice before 
the British nation— the singing voices of the Millen- 
nial Chorus which presented a radio program over 
the facilities of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

When his release from the mission field came on 
June 2, 1939, he had labored in the Birmingham and 
London districts, and in the British Mission office, 
where he was supervising elder as well as associate 
editor of the Star. 

Elder Ashton married Norma Berntson in the Salt 
Lake Temple on August 22, 1940. 

There were more active years in M Men basketball 
as player, coach, and supervisor of the M Men all- 
Church basketball tournament held in those days at 
Deseret Gym. He and his committee inaugurated a 
"daily player award” at that tournament in 1948. He 
was superintendent of the Parleys Ward YMMIA 
and a member of the Highland Stake YMMIA board. 
He served for many years as athletic supervisor for 
divisions nine and fourteen. He is a past president 
of the 315th quorum of seventy of the Church. He 
was called to membership on the Young Mens Mutual 
Improvement Association general board December 22, 
1948. He has served on the Scout committee and as 
chairman of both the M Men and athletic committees 
of the board. In this latter capacity he has directed 
all YMMIA basketball activities for the Church. 

He is the son of the late Bishop Marvin O. Ashton 
of the Presiding Bishopric, and Mrs. Ashton. He and 
Mrs. Ashton are the parents of two sons and two 
daughters. 
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Elder Harold B, Lee, of the Council of the Tweh 
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by Glen G. Fisher 

President, South African Mission 



A visit of a General Authority to a mission is always 
a spiritual experience, and the coming of Elder and 
Sister Lee to South Africa to dedicate three beauti- 
ful chapels and tour the mission after so many years 
of watching, waiting, and praying, was indeed a tre- 
mendous climax. The visit of President McKay in 
1953 gave the Saints some indication of the spiritual 
experiences that they were about to partake of, and 
the entire mission teemed with excitement and antici- 
pation. 

When we learned that Elder and Sister Lee would 
visit us during the time of October conference, we 
felt grateful and also humble. To think the Brethren 
thought us sufficiently important to sacrifice the 
presence of one of the apostles from a general con- 
ference, warmed our hearts and added impetus and 
special significance to this long anticipated visit! 

It was this sacrifice on the part of the Brethren 
that inspired Sister Fisher and the Relief Society 
throughout the mission, to send protea flowers for the 
conference. It was a way of saying thank you and 
expressing the great love the people in this land 
have for President McKay. 

The day Elder and Sister Lee were to arrive, some 
two hundred members made preparation for a real 
South African welcome at the Jan Smuts Airport in 
Johannesburg, Two hours before the plane was due 
a telegram was forwarded from Cape Town telling 
us that Elder and Sister Lee had encountered diffi- 
culty in their bookings and would not arrive until 
two days later. This was a disappointment, but it 
did not dampen the spirits of the members, as two 
days later when Elder and Sister Lee finally arrived 
a group of approximately three hundred members 
and friends gathered to pay them homage. It was 
a thrilling experience to witness the sincere respect 
and warm friendship manifest as this great man of 



faith and his lovely companion stepped from the 
plane and mingled with the crowd, and later as they 
entered the beautifully decorated recreation hall 
in our Johannesburg chapel and sat down to a banquet 
in their honor. 

The reaction of the people to Elder Lee’s arrival 
was not loud applause or boisterous acclaim, but 
rather it seemed his presence inspired love and deep 
respect. As he walked up the steps and into the -j 
hall a hush went over the group present, and we all 
knew that a servant of the Lord was in our midst. 
This was the first opportunity many had experienced 
of seeing a member of the Council of the Twelve. ; 

The weeks that followed cannot be adequately : 
described. The missionary meetings; the dedicatory | 
services in Johannesburg, Durban, and Port Eliza- J 
beth, the conference sessions in Cape Town and in | 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia were so rich in 
spiritual experiences that the Saints were reluctant j 
to close the meetings, and more than once they sat 
in their seats after the closing prayer and wished that ; 
the two hours could be lengthened. This was espe- : 
cially true following the evening meeting in Durban. 
Elder Lee had spoken in the priesthood, morning, 
and afternoon sessions. He had also dedicated the 
branch chapel. The evening service, under the di- j 
rection of our MIA carried the theme “Be Honest 
with Yourself.” After a short preliminary program 
Brother Lee was asked to speak. He directed his 
remarks to the youth, and a wonderful spirit pre- 
vailed. His appeal for clean living touched the hearts 
of all present, and when the meeting closed and the 
soft strains of the organ carried over the audience, 
not a soul stirred. A minute or two passed, and still 
no one moved. All eyes were on Brother Lee, and 
he seemed to discern that more was expected of him. 

He turned to me and said; “It would seem the people 
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do not want to go home?” I replied, '‘No, Brother 
Lee, they want more.” He then turned to the audi- 
ence and in a whimsical way said, "Aren't you tired, 
don't you want to go home?’' With one voice, they 
cried, "No! Brother Lee.” "Do you want me to 
speak again?” he asked, and an enthusiastic "Yes” 
came from all present. 

Elder Lee arose and for ten minutes bore witness 
to the restoration of the gospel, and then acting in his 
oiFicial capacity as a Special Witness, he portrayed 
the life and mission of the Savior so beautifully and 
with such conviction that every heart was touched 
and more than a few investigators resolved in their 
hearts to ask our missionaries for baptism. 

We have ample evidence of the good results from 
Elder and Sister Lee's visit— during the six weeks 
following our tour, forty-three investigators applied 
for baptism. This increased membership has been a 
real high light and boost for our mission. 

Almost every day we see further evidence of ac- 
complishment 

Elder and Sister Lee were wonderful traveling 
companions. What a glorious three weeks for Sister 
Fisher and me— we are so grateful for those precious 
days, and the end came all too soon. 

It became our good pleasure to take Elder and 
Sister Lee to see some of the interesting tourist at- 
tractions of South Africa and Rhodesia. We spent 
two days in the world-famed wild animal game reserve, 
Kruger National Park. We also visited Victoria Falls 
in Rhodesia. Our visits were short, but very satis- 
fying, and I believe Elder and Sister Lee' were deeply 
impressed as Sister Fisher and I have been impressed 
by the beauty and breathtaking scenes of this won- 
derful land. Elder Lee had particularly wanted to 
visit a gold mine, and quite frequently expressed 
the desire to go underground and witness the proc- 



esses of mining this rare mineral. An interesting 
thing happened in connection with an arranged mine 
tour that is well worthy of relating. During the first 
weekend of Elder Lee's visit we spent in Johannes- 
burg, a missionary meeting was scheduled for Satur- 
day, but because of his late arrival we were forced 
to postpone this meeting to Sunday night. Approxi- 
mately forty missionaries were present. In Elder 
Lee's opening remarks he announced that he would 
like personally to interview each one. He also ex- 
pressed the desire to hear their individual testimony. 

The meeting progressed, but it soon became appar- 
ent that time would not permit all to speak. About 
half of the group had the opportunity of bearing 
their testimonies, and although Elder Lee stayed very 
late, the majority were not able to have an interview. 

We were scheduled to leave Monday morning, and 
so we dismissed the missionaries to go back into their 
areas. Elder Lee was disturbed, but there seemed 
to be no alternative. 

As we proceeded through the mission there was 
no recurrence of this condition and the missionaries 
in the other districts had ample time to bear their 
testimonies and have a personal interview with 
Elder Lee. They were thrilled with this opportunity. 

Because of the shortened visit of Elder Lee we were 
forced to tighten our schedule, and a previous ar- 
rangement to visit a gold mine was cancelled. A few 
days before Elder and Sister Lee were scheduled to 
depart, word was received that their plane would be 
delayed a few hours, leaving Johannesburg airport 
at 11:00 a.m. This gave us an opportunity of arrang- 
ing for an early morning visit to a mine. All the time 
previous to this was scheduled, including a public 
meeting at Springs the night before, and as I dis- 
cussed the matter with Elder Lee he said, in his 
characteristic way: "Presi- {Continued on page 362) 




Ninth of the Series 

So Thafs What Boys Are Made Of 



Look^ Mom^ Fm a Senior 

(Behavior Patterns and Problems of Age 17) 

by W. Cleon Skousen 

Chief of Police, Salt Lake City 



Mom can hardly believe it, but ifs true. After all 
these years Junior finally made it. He's a Senior. 

Secretly, Mom is pretty proud of him. She notices 
how casual he is about his growing strength and 
increasing good looks. He uses an amazing vocabu- 
lary-sounds like a college student already. He is 
intelligent, too. She notices that he often discusses 
things with his friends which are completely over 
her head. He is interested in science, politics, crime, 
war, thermonuclear developments, local government, 
world afiFairs. 

Age 17 is a year of status for a boy. It is fortunate 
that he is also in his final phase of a 12-year battle 
to graduate from high school. The qualities of a 
17-year-old and the demands of his final year of 
high school fit well together. 

Mom notices that her boy is proud, sensitive, ambi- 
tious, friendly. Most of the time he likes to treat 
her like a woman now instead of merely the family 
housekeeper. He may even ask her for a dance some 
time— perhaps at school or at a church party. She 
knows that underneath he is still a little scared about 
life, but he would rather be boiled in oil than show it. 

Portrait of a 17-Year-OM 

Age 17 is a good year, but it is also a year of thrust. 
Junior has only had part of one good year to build 
upon, and he can still recall with a shudder the haunt- 
ing void of age 15 and early 16. His positive qualities 
are like delicate blossoms in a summer sun. They 
can be carefully nurtured to strength and permanence 
or be shriveled and wilted by a single exposure to a 
blistering heat treatment. The task of parenthood is 
to see that every positive trait is enthusiastically culti- 
vated and every negative trait is gently but firmly 
suppressed. 



Because status is so important to a 17-year-old, 
success is likewise important. Too much success 
can make him smug and egotistical, but too little 
success or an avalanche of embarrassing failure can . 
make him feel like When you ask him what 

that means he says, '‘Lower than a worm— worse than 
nothing.” The genius is to find the happy medium ; 
where he is thrilled with the discovery that he can ■ 
succeed in most things but is occasionally humbled j: 
by the unpleasant reality that sometimes he can fail, j! 

A 17-year-oid boy still has a lot of the Old Nick in | 
him. He loves to play jokes on people. He also likes 
to impress them with his reckless bravado. Last year | 
he wasn't so sure of his judgment, and sometimes he 1 
slowed to a snail's pace to avoid making a boo-boo. | 
This year he doesn't worry too much about his judg- | 
ment— he feels an occasional boo-boo is elevating | 
elixer for a man’s soul. It is easy to see how these | 
two competing qualities— hunger for success and 
reckless irresponsibility— frequently combine to put ; 
him squarely behind the proverbial eight-ball. ' 

However, Junior isn't likely to be malicious about it. ; 
In fact, he seems to lack the ability or insight to 
realize sometimes just how serious his senseless pranks , 
can be. This characteristic is also apparent in crimes t 
at this age level. a 

Learning Right by Resisting Right 

This brings us to one of the strange paradoxes in 
many 17-year-old personalities: learning things by 

fighting them, 

A particular boy knows, for example, that he 
shouldn't steal because his parents always told him 
so. But why shouldn't he steal? The next thing his 
parents know, the family pride and joy has tried it 
out and got himself in a whopper of a jam. He is 








! embarrassed; the family is embarrassed. Parents 

I cannot understand why the juvenile officers treat the 

I thing so matter-of-£actly. “They act like they were 

i expecting Junior to do it all the time!” the father 

? complains. “No,” the officers may reply, “but this 

j is the age when some young folks test the barriers of 

^ society just to make sure they will hold.” 

j “But Junior is just not that kind of boy!” his mother 

■ exclaims. 

^ The officers agree that no doubt he is a very fine 

: young man but at the moment he was that kind of 

\ boy, and he did test the barriers and that is why he 

I needs to get the usual “character improving treat- 

i ment.” 

I This is Junior’s opportunity to learn for himself 

^ that stealing is for the birds. Sometimes parents will 

argue with the officers who are sincerely trying to 
be helpful that Junior is being abused, being mis- 
understood, being blackened for life. If this continues 
Junior soon starts singing the same tune. As a result, 
he not only fails to get his personal lesson on stealing, 
but he gets inoculated with a particularly potent shot 
of personality poison and soon starts wailing: “They’re 
picking on me!” 

Recently, a boy was picked up with a juvenile 
gang who were in serious trouble. At headquarters 
the parents of this boy were urged by other parents 
to sue the police because this particular boy was 
not involved in any crime. He just happened to be 
along with the crowd. The father of the boy realized 
this but knew he might never have a better opportun- 
ity to teach his boy one of the big lessons of life. 
Therefore, he turned to his son who had been listen- 
ing to the conversation and said: 

“My boy, fm not going to sue the police, Tm going 



to thank them. I have told you all your life, wheaj 
you see a crowd headed for trouble, break away andf 
leave. Tonight I hope you learned your lesson.” I 

Later this same boy told the juvenile officers, “Dadl 
was right. Ten minutes more and I would have been 
as guilty as the other kids. It was beginnings to look 
like fun, and I was going to help pull the next job.” 

When parents understand the psychology of the 
mid- adolescent, they can be very helpful to them-, 
selves as well as their boy. If the police pick up 
real fine boy”~which most of them are— who has beenr| 
fooling around, the boy’s father can add a building^ 
block to Junior’s personality by saying, “My boy, you;'; 
know better. Now take your medicine like a man 
and we’ll just call it one of life’s lessons.” 

Some boys may try not only stealing but also drink- 
ing, smoking, gambling, perhaps even some narcotics,. 
A wise parent will move in on these problems with 
a boy and try to remove the mysterious glamor which ■ 
surrounds them. All Junior wants to know for sure '; 
is whether or not the things his parents have said| 
were “bad” are really bad. “Parents might be wrong,” | 
he keeps telling himself. 

The same doubts and suspicions may arise in con-v 
nection with religious teachings and developing a 
mature philosophy of life. Junior may manifest a 
new desire to get to original sources. He is no longer 
satisfied with merely being told. He wants to be 
shown. Patient handling of each problem by a well- 
informed parent or other adult will usually keep his . 
faith alive and his convictions open to the evidence. 

Girh I 

At 17 a boy can go in and out of love like a porpoise 
diving in and out of water. There is a reason. Girls J 
in the Junior and Senior class with whom he asso- J 
ciates are mature enough to be attractive, sympathetic, J 
and radiant with the possibilities of adult life. He 
senses that they see in him all the full possibilities of ' 
a man. They reflect it in their speech, in their coy 
flirtations, in subtle gestures which are felt but not 
spoken. 

A 17-year-old boy interprets all of this as a wonder- , 
ful compliment to his “adequacy” and his “compe- 
tence.” It satisfies a gnawing hunger. He wants so ;; 
much to “arrive.” In the companionship of certain , 
girls he gets the feeling that they think he has arrived ; 
already. They talk to him about grownup subjects— 
even delicate subjects— in a casual, sophisticated way. 
He likes it. It is as easy to fall in love with one of 
these girls as falling off a log. 

But he falls out of love just as easily as he falls in. 
He finds some girls seem to he feeding him a line 
and putting on an act {Continued on page 378) 
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My Ero^her^s Keeper 

by Darlene Jorgensen 



Latter-day Saint farmers and their friends in Meridian^ Idaho, are often 
faced with the problems of sticking together in the face of many set- 
backs and tragedies. Helping their brothers in times of stress has become 



as much a part of their way of life as eating. These 
people are typical, hard working men of the land 
who have their full share of incapacitation and set- 
backs. But they also have ample opportunity to show 
the type of brotherly love and co-operation which 
makes for closer living to and in keeping with the 
ideals of the gospel. 

On Sunday morning, October 19, 1958, a severe 
windstorm whipped through the state. A seventy- 
mile-an-hour tempest that tore a pathway of exten- 
sive damage and personal loss. At the small town 
of Meridian, eight miles west of Boise, a barn on the 
Merle H, Lindley farm was violently blown over as 
the turbulent storm raged on. Thirty year-old Brother 
Lindley had just finished his morning work and was 
running towards the house when the roof was 
savagely torn from the barn. Unable to escape in 
time, he was pinned to the ground beneath a large 
section of the wreckage. Standing helplessly by as 
witnesses to the accident his wife Lou Jean, and 
his two small sons Dale and Randy, watched the 
storm strike its awful blow from the porch of the 
house. 

Bishop Randy Leavitt of the Meridian Ward, West 
Boise Stake, hurried to the scene of the accident after 
receiving an urgent call from Sister Lindley. The 
seriously injured elder was then rushed by ambulance 
to a Boise hospital accompanied by his wife and the 
bishop. Behind them lay all the work involved in 
clearing away the debris left by the destructive power 
of the storm. Behind them, too, lay the mammoth 
undertaking of the forty acres of beets awaiting 
harvest; 1,134 man hours of hard work. 

The bishop stayed at the hospital to render what 
assistance he could. From there he called the presi- 
dent of the second quorum of elders, Gordon Hansen, 
to advise him of the tragedy. 

'1 wouldn't give a dime for Mr. Lindley 's life,” the 
doctor confided in Bishop Leavitt. “It will take more 
power than I have to save him,” he gravely added. 
The bishop called Brother Merrill G. Stucki, second 
counselor in the bishopric, and asked him to have the 



members at the ward chapel remember their injured 
brother in their prayers that day. 

Brother Delmer Ouderkirk of the quorum's Church 
service committee, upon hearing the announcement of 
the accident in Sunday School, talked to his commit- 
tee and then left immediately for the Lindley farm. 
When he arrived many of the neighbors and friends 
were already there cleaning up the debris in the 
driveway and yard. 

Early Monday morning the priesthood of Meridian 
responded to the call for help. Turning out in heart- 
warming numbers the men organized the work. Five 
beet harvesters and ten trucks were put at their dis- 
posal. In two and one-half days five acres of beets 
were harvested and the labor of love continued. The 
second quorum of elders, along with the sixth quorum 
of the Meridian Second Ward planned the work and 
took care of Brother Lindley's livestock, one of the 
harvesters was furnished by the Eighth Ward elders, 
and neighbors not belonging to the Church worked 
side by side to get the work done. Under the direc- 
tion of the bishopric and the quorum presidencies of 
the various quorums were high priests, seventies, 
elders, and one member of the senior Aaronic Priest- 
hood. 

While the men labored in the fields, the women, 
under the direction of the Relief Society presidency, 
prepared food and took it to the Lindley home to serve 
workers a noon meal. Sister Lindley's helpers en- 
abled her to remain at the bedside of her critically 
injured husband. 

This is one of many examples of devotion shown 
by the stalwart Saints of Meridian and the Meridian 
Ward. They are called to give service many, many 
times, and they do so willingly and happily. One 
member who burned his hands was assisted by the 
elders quorum when they put siding on his home. 
Another member was gored by a bull and the quo- 
rum helped take care of his farm and feed his 
cattle. With the accidents, sickness, and catastrophe 
which often come to these farming Saints the motto 
“Our Brothers Keeper” {Continued on page 372) 
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Religion, at its best, is essentially a way of living 
which involves the person in meaningful relationship 
with the totality of his environment. But of all the 
dimensions of human experience, religion has, con- 
cerned itself primarily with the spiritual and the 
moral. With few exceptions religion has been inter- 
ested first, in man s relation to God and second, in 
mans relation to his fellow men. It is significant 
that these two dimensions of religious experience 
are emphasized in Jesus' evaluation of the command- 
ments. (D&C 59:5-6.) While the first and second 
commandments and the experiences they entail are 
not mutually exclusive, it is the knowledge and love 
of God which constitutes the spiritual domain of 
religion, and it is the love of neighbor which gives 
reality to the moral. 

Today there is a growing tendency to employ the 
word religion to mean any serious commitment a 
person may have. However, if we are to avoid un- 
necessary ambiguity, we feel that the term should be 
used to denote only those experiences which, either 
directly or indirectly, involve God. If the idea of 
God is not included within the definition of the 
term, we may have morality, ethics, or something 
else, but we do not have what the word religion has 
commonly meant in our tradition. We are saying 
simply that it is the spiritual dimension of experience 



which gives to religion whatever unique quality it ; 
may have; and morality can be said to be a part of 
religion only when it partakes of this same quality, 

If what has been said is descriptive of religion, iv 
then it is obvious that worship is essential to religion. ’| 
The purpose of this short essay will be to consider the | 
worship experience, to clarify its meaning and de- | 
scribe its process. 3 

The ideas that men have about worship vary with | 
their concepts of God and man and, also, with their ■ 
notions of the relationship of God to man. Worship, 
as it will be described here, is to be understood 
against the background of Latter-day Saint theology 
and faith. But this is not to imply that worship is 
theology or faith. Faith is a necessary pre-condition 
of worship. Any intelligent person must believe in ' 
a Being worthy of worship before he will submit ; 
to the conditions of worship; but the act of believing 
is not the act of worshiping. 

Worship is sometimes thought of in the broad sense 
as an expression of the devoutness of a person in all 
of life's activities. In this sense it is akin to piety. 
While we would agree that this spiritual quality 
should permeate the whole of one's life, we would 
rather think of this general attitude as one of the 
fruits of worship instead of equating it with worship 
itself. The inner posture of spiritual concern and 




receptivity of the devout person is not unlike worship, 
but the intensity of what we shall describe as the 
worship experience is difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain over long periods of time. This is one of 
the chief reasons why we are instructed to worship 
together regularly and often. (Ibid., 20:75,) 

For our present purposes we shall think of worship 
in the narrower sense of denoting special forms of 
devotion at specified times. Worship, in this sense, 
may be public or private. (Ibid., 59:9-11.) Our con- 
cern will be with public worship of this latter type 
as it is found at its best in our regularly scheduled 
meetings, such as the Sunday School and especially 
the Sacrament service, (Ibid., 59:12.) 




by George T, Boyd 

Associate Director, LDS Institute of Religion 
of Southern California 



In the last paragraph we said that worship denotes ij 

special forms of devotion at specified times. This !| 

statement may be misleading and therefore needs 
clarification. Worship is not to be identified with its % 

external forms but rather with the conscious attitude ur; 

of the worshiper toward God. Rituals and rites are 
instrumental and as such are important, but they ; 

should never be determinative of one’s relation to , 

God in the worship experience. To compress the ■! 

inner life of the spirit within the limitations of certain ifj 

set forms is to stifle its expression. Jesus’ own exam- ii;5 

pie is associated with the simple synagogal type of ■ 

service and includes praying, scripture reading, scrip- 
ture lessons and, of course, later, the Sacrament of . 
the Lord’s Supper. But we never get the feeling ij|i 

that the inner spiritual life of Jesus was subservient H; 

to external forms, and we would think that those 
forms of worship which conform closely to the natural 1| 

simplicity characteristic of Jesus’ devotional life are ) 

the most worthy and adequate for expressing our ^ 

own. ^ 

Having limited our subject to public worship, and =■ 

having identified worship with the inner experience j 

of the worshiper, let us now attempt an explication i: 

of that experience. It will be obvious that we are ] 

engaged in analysis, and it is needless to say that ! 

analysis is not worship; (Continued on page 375) 
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by Sterling W. Sill 



In the greatest sermon that was ever preached, 
the greatest person that ever lived, gave what is prob- 
ably the most important idea that was ever given. 
It had to do with laying up for ourselves treasures 
in heaven, (Matt. 6:20.) 

Even to lay up treasures upon the earth has so 
many advantages that we spend most of our lives 
working at it. But Jesus made some interesting 
comparisons favoring treasures in heaven. He pointed 
out that they are a lot more satisfying and permanent. 
“Moth and rust” are not heavenly hazards; neither 
do “thieves break through nor steal.” If we thought 
about it for a while, we might discover some other 
advantages of treasures in heaven, including the 
spiritual muscles that would be developed as a by- 
product. 

There are two principal reasons why we don’t 
always earn as much treasure here as we would like 
to. One is that we sometimes get in the wrong 
business, and the other is that we are not always 
as effective in that business as we should be. These 
same problems are probably the ones that will need 
to be solved before our treasures in heaven achieve 
any sizable proportions. 

In regard to the first, there is no question but that 
the most profitable business in which to earn treasures 
in heaven is what Jesus referred to as “my Father’s 
business.” Our Heavenly Father is a very wealthy 
Personage in every way. He has agreed to take us 
into the firm, with the promise that nothing will be 
withheld from those who prove themselves worthy 
and capable. The Lord himself advised John Whit- 
mer where the most profit was to be had. He said, 
. the thing which will be of the most worth unto 
you will be to . . . bring souls unto me.” (D & C 15:6.) 
That is the enterprise in which God himself spends 



his entire time. Every great personage, including God, 
manifests his greatness in his work. 

Have you ever tried to figure how much it would 
be worth to live forever in the celestial kingdom? 
To start our arithmetic, suppose we find out how 
much it would cost to live forever in the best hotel 
that this earth affords (American plan). Then make 
your own comparison with the celestial kingdom 
(heavenly plan). When you have translated .into : 
dollars the value of living forever in the celestial 
kingdom, then divide that sum by the few hours of 
time you spend trying to get there, you will probably 
find that the effort spent in your Fathers business 
is paid for at a rate of a few zillion dollars an hour. 

To begin our project, the first soul that anyone 
should bring to God is his own soul. But in addition 
the Lord has said that if we labor all of our days in 
his service and bring only one soul unto him, that 
our compensation shall be beyond our comprehension. 
But with a little skill we can do much better than | 
one soul. f 

This brings us to our second proposition of how ■; 
to do our Father’s business more effectively. This 
involves the whole science of leadership. Something ^ 
was said on these pages last month about the im- | 
portance of having a formula to follow. One of the j; 
best formulas that I know of is made up of four § 
letters which, with a little imagination, might repre- 
sent the treasures we are seeking. The formula is— J 
K A S H 

The letters stand for— 

Knowledge Attitudes Skills Habits 

Now suppose that we take these main divisions of 
leadership and subdivide them. 
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1. Knowledge 

Lord Bacon said, ^‘Knowledge is power.” What a 
thrilling experience it always is to find someone who 
knows his business, who knows where he is going, 
and how he is going to get there. But how much 
more thrilling it is to find someone who knows his 
Father's business. If you subdivide knowledge, you 
get four P's: 

(a) Knowledge of the Frogram. 

(b) Knowledge of People. 

(c) Knowledge of Procedures and techniques. 

(d) Knowledge of the Personality of the leader. 

(a) Almost every Church leader who falls down 
does so because he doesn't know and follow the 
program. That is, he doesn't know what a business- 
man would call knowing his ‘product.” In our 
Father’s business it is called the gospel or the plan 
of salvation, and we need to know it backward and 
forward. We need to know the handbook which is 
our blueprint for accomplishment. 

(b) We need to know the “people” whom the plan 
is designed to help. We need to know what their 
wants and needs are and how these needs can be 
properly satisfied. We need to know how the lives 
of people can be touched with the gospel. We might 
call this third P the psychological P. 

(c) We need to know the best “procedures.” A 
salesman divides “procedures” up into the following: 
finding the prospect; uncovering the need; the ap- 
proach, the presentation; answering the objections; 
and the close. In our Church leadership we also need 
to know exactly how we are going to proceed. Suc- 
cess in our Father's business requires planning, drill, 
industry, faith, enthusiasm, personal calls, training, 
getting action, etc, 
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"Suppose we find out how much it would cost to live forever 
in the best hotel that this earth affords (American plan). 
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(d) One of the most important P's is to understand 
ourselves. We have called this the personality of 
the leader. The one thing that we probably know 
less about than anything else in the world is our 
own individual selves. You can ask a man about 
science, invention, or history, and he will answer you. 
But if you ask him to write out an analysis of him- 
self, to tell you about his mind and soul qualities, you 
may not get a very good answer. We need to know 
how to motivate ourselves, how to get conviction 
into our hearts. We need to know what causes our 
slumps and how to get out of them. We need to 
know how to integrate our faith and our works. We 
need to know how to avoid discouragement, fatigue, 
sloth, and carelessness. 

Alexander Hamilton has been referred to many 
times as a genius. He gave us his formula. Here it 
is. He said: 

“Men give me some credit for genius, but all the 
genius I have lies in this: When I have a subject in 
mind I study it profoundly. Day and night it is be- 
fore me. I explore it in all its bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it. The result is what some 
people call the fruits of genius, whereas it is in reality 
the fruits of study and labor." 

Isn’t that wonderful? And the best part of it is 
that it always works. Just think about it. How would 
you like to be a genius in leadership? A genius in 
pur Father’s business? Mr. Hamilton has given us 
the secret, and you can absolutely depend upon it. 
The formula will not fail you if you do not fail the 
formula. It will work just as well for you as it did 
for Mr. Hamilton. 

Now if you put these four P’s together you have 
the kind of knowledge which always produces power. 
That is, if 

(a) you know the progrom— that is the product to 
be applied; 



plus 

(b) you know your people— those to whom the 
program is applied; 

plus 

(c) you know the process by which it is to be 
applied; 

plus 

(d) you know the personality of the leader who 
makes the application— and put these into action, you 
have mastered the first part of the formula for 
treasures in heaven. 

2. Attitude 

Walter Dill Scott, long-time president of North- 
western University, once said that “mental attitude" 
was more important than “mental capacity.” Another 
point of superiority is that mental attitude can be 
more readily improved. William James once said, 
“The greatest discovery of my generation is that you 
can change your circumstances by changing your 
attitude of mind.” Most of us would like to change 
our circumstances, but we don’t want to change our- 
selves. You can’t be greater as a leader than you 
are as an individual. Laman and Lemuel were not 
as great as leaders as their younger brother Nephi, 
The difference was not in their heredity nor their 
education nor their intellects nor their opportunity— 
it was a difference in their attitudes. It is the same 
with us. We are ambitious or lazy, interesting or 
dull, faithful or disobedient, loyal or undependable, 
successful or failures according to our attitudes. 
Treasures in heaven depend on attitude. 

A regular molecule in nature is made up of protons 
and neutrons. A good leadership molecule includes 
a substantial number of “positrons.” Laman and 
Lemuel had “negatrons” in their molecules. They 
were afraid that they {Continued on page 369) 
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Just another book? 



Part One 



by Hugh Nib ley 

Here We Are Again:— The logical point of depar- 
ture for a study of Book of Mormon criticism happens 
to be, at present, the present; for today's researches 
have just achieved the completion of a full circle 
in the mystic discipline. At the moment the critics 
are right back where they started from 130 years 
ago. Such is the progress of scholarship. Today 
we are being told that the Book of Mormon can be 
explained fully as a faithful reflection of the mind 
of Joseph Smith and the world he grew up in. Which 
is exactly what Alexander Campbell said in the be- 
ginning.^ Indeed, the latest criticisms of the book 
can do no better than to quote Campbell’s thesis 
word for word; 

“This prophet Smith, through his stone spectacles, 
wrote on the plates of Nephi, in his Book of Mormon, 
every error and almost every truth discussed in New 
York in the last ten years. . . 

Furthermore, Campbell observes, “there never was 
a book more evidently written by one set of fin- 
gers. ... I cannot doubt for a single moment but 



that he is the sole author and proprietor of it,” That 
pretty well covers it: Smith was the author of the 
book, and its substance is a distorted image of his own 
times. 

Now if all this was so perfectly obvious, then as 
now, why on earth did the critics forsake such a 
neat and comfortable explanation to wander for a 
hundred years in a wilderness of speculation and con- 
tradiction? It was because the theory of the local 
origin collapsed at a touch. No sooner had Mr. Camp- 
bell’s explanation been received with cries of joy and 
relief- than it was seen that the picture had not been 
clarified by it at all, but made much messier. An 
article in the American Whig Review explains the 
new embarrassment: 

“Those who were acquainted with the early life 
of the founder of Mormonism, with his ignorance and 
character for stupidity, wondered much at the publi- 
cation of so invention-displaying and elaborate a 
work, of which he claimed to be the sole author and 
proprietor, and as the prophet daily lived down his 
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reflection 

own boasts of superior value and wisdom, the wonder 
grew into a suspicion of the genuineness of his claims 
to exclusive authorship. A short time served to give 
this suspicion basis and confirmation, and a number 
of affidavits filed almost simultaneously in different 
parts of New York and Pennsylvania, and by witnesses 
between whom there was no opportunity of collusion, 
showed clearly the sources of the pretended inspira- 
tion.”3 

This statement deserves close examination. Note 
first of all that it was quickly realized, not only by. 
the Mormons, but by the anti-Mormons as well, 
that Joseph Smith by his own wits could not possibly 
have written the Book of Mormon— and so farewell 
to Mr. Campbeirs sublime certitudes: . I cannot 

doubt for a single moment but that he is the sole 
author and proprietor of it!” Note in the second 
place the admission that this obvious fact left the 
critics in a quandary— they 'Vondered much.” And 
since quandaries afre intolerable to critics, who are 
never at a loss to invent explanations, it is not the 
least surprising that “the wonder grew into a suspi- 
cion.” From embarrassment to wonder and from 
wonder to suspicion: is there any doubt what the next 
step will be? Is suspicion ever at a loss to discover 
villainy? All at once, and last of ail, comes the 
evidence: “almost simultaneously” people everywhere 
start remembering a certain unpublished and unre- 
gretted novel, a dull,, befuddled composition that no 
one had the patience to read but the names of whose 
characters were remembered with crystal clarity by 
people who had forgotten all about the book until 
then. Then another “double-take” made it necessary 
to explain how Smith could have got hold of the 
book, and, presto! another brain-wave hit the public, 
and here and there people suddenly remembered a 
“mysterious stranger” who used to visit the Smiths 
by night, some three to ten and more years before! 
There is your answer, and no funny business, either; 
“there was no opportunity of collusion” between the 
“witnesses.” 



of the mind of Joseph Smii 

■ ■ i 

Only in such a case one does not look for collusion 
but for control. We do not have to look far for the 
controlling and co-ordinating agencies in the case ; 
of the affidavits against Joseph Smith and the Book 
of Mormon, for they were all systematically sought 
out and collected by two or three individuals, going 
from door to door and from town to town, telling peo- 
ple what they wanted and finding certain parties 
only too glad to oblige. No collusion, indeed!* | 

So Campbell's solution was short-lived, as the Whig 
Review has told us, and another had to be found. Ac- 
cordingly we find a learned historian in 1835 voicing J 
his and his fellows' relief at the new solution; “It ij 
has come out at last, that the Golden Bible was origin- | 
ally composed for a Novel, and being turned into a I 
Bible by the ingenuity of two or three leading men I 
among the Mormons, was printed and published as | 
the basis of their religion. This development we | 
trust will speedily extinguish the new lights.”^ The | 
“at last” is typical; through the years the experts have I 
continued to attack from every angle, and periodical- t 
ly we hear the joyful cry that at last they have struck ^ 
pay dirt,® 

The alternative theory having collapsed, and since ; 
it is much too late in the day to think up another : 
one, the critics have no choice today but to go back f 
to the old original theory of Campbell. But if that | 
theory was so readily discredited (please note: it was | 
not supplanted by the Spaulding theory, but broke | 
down of its own accord, and the Spaulding substi- | 
tute was only found after a desperate interval of | 
frantic searching), if it could not stand up for a year | 
on its own merits, why should it work now? For the ; 
good reason that lots of things are forgotten in 125 
years! The theory that Joseph Smith composed the | 
Book of Mormon raises questions and involves corol- . 
laries which a hundred years ago were readily seen 
to present an insuperable obstacle to its acceptance. 
But the modern world can very easily overlook those | 
questions and corollaries, and present-day critics | 
are trying hard to do so. 
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can be explained as a faithful 
and the world he grew up in 



One of the latest and most conscientious critics of 
the Book of Mormon, Dr. O'Dea, finds the answer 
to the whole thing just as simple and obvious as it 
was to Alexander Campbell: 

*There is a simple common-sense explanation which 
states that Joseph Smith was a normal person living 
in an atmosphere of religious excitement that . . . led 
him from necromancy, into revelation, from revelation 
to prophecy, and from prophecy to leadership. . . . 
To the non-Mormon . . . such an explanation on the 
basis of the evidence at hand seems far the most likely 
and safest.”^ 

The trouble with this position is that all “the evi- 
dence at hand'' refutes it. To be consistent with his 
own position Dr. O'Dea must accept without question 
a number of perfectly untenable corollaries; for exam- 
ple, he accepts emphatically the proposition that as 
“a normal person" Smith reacted to the common 
stimulus of his environment just the way other people 
did, so that his Book of Mormon is in fact “a primary 
source for the intellectual history of the common 
man.'"^ Even his claims to revelation were but a 
“legitimate product of the intensified experience of 
the region."® Dr. Cross goes even further; for him 
all of the prophet's revelations, including the Book 
of Mormon, are “nothing more than what happens to 
any man who enjoys great responsibility. ... It 
might have happened to almost any one of Joseph's 
fellow Yankee migrants."® Even the alleged treasure- 
digging and the finding of the plates “was by no means 
peculiar and quite naturally seemed authentic to 
ordinary folks,” according to this authority, who 
notes that such a composition as the Book of Mormon 
“would scarcely seem fanciful, possibly not even novel, 
to their contemporaries."^® 

The modern school has dug in so deeply on this 
ground that it will be necessary for us to labor the 
obvious by way of calling their reluctant attention 
to it. Two fundamental corollaries of the theorem 
that Joseph Smith wrote the Book of Mormon are 
1) that it was not beyond his ability to write such 



a book, and 2) that the book itself, as the product of 
a normal mind under the influences of everyday 
stimuli supplied by a given environment, was neces- 
sarily quite at home in that environment. Our 
modern critics accept these corollaries, but the con- 
temporaries of Joseph Smith could not, however eager 
they were to explain the Book of Mormon. For they j 

knew too much and they saw too much. Dr. Francis ■; 

Xirkham has devoted the better part of a large book | 

to quotations in which contemporaries of Joseph 
Smith, hostile or friendly, all express complete con- 
viction that he could not possibly have written the ; 

book. And even more clear and emphatic is the | 

unanimous verdict that nothing could be more com- 
pletely out of place in nineteenth century America ! 

than Joseph Smith and his book. i 

We are apt to forget this unless we look at the record. ‘ 

Today, the experts find it not only convenient but ' 

also essential to their argument to forget how the j 

world has reacted to Joseph Smith and the Book of 
Mormon, Let us refresh their memories by listing 
in chronological order some thoroughly representative !■ 

remarks by leading critics. ' 

1830's - 

A month after the appearance of the Book of | 

Mormon, the liberal Palmyra Reflector warned Oliver t 

Cowdery that he might end up being sent as a con- | 

vict to the Simsbury Mines for daring to proclaim its | 

message in “the principal cities of the Union.”^^ Could | 

this be the doctrine “that naturally seemed quite IJ 

authentic to ordinary folks?" In August 1833 a widely- , 

heralded mass-meeting in Jackson County, Missouri, | 

unanimously voted that all Mormons should leave | 

“the country," that no more should be allowed to ' 

enter “the country," that the Mormon printing press 2 

should be destroyed (this was immediately done) | 

and all publication by Mormons forthwith and forever | 

cease. The reason for this perfectly illegal action | 

was clearly stated and clearly understood: | 

“The community especially fears that . . . the life | 

and property of other (Continued on page 388) Si 
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Peter Whitmer 
Losf House 



by Garter E. Grant 

*'The abstract of title^ of the former Peter Whitmer property shows the 
names of the owners and the prices they paid after it was obtained from the 
government in 1795, four years before the death of George Washington, the 
“Father of our Country.” 

Nine difiFerent non-Mormons bought this home and moved into it after the 
Smith family moved out, December 20, 1828. Finally on June 10, 1907, Elder 
George Albert Smith secured the home and the farm for the Church. 

The Sacred Hill Cumorah. 

Edward Stevenson, Joseph Blaclc, and Andrew Jenson, three of the Church's 
early pioneers set out to locate the site of the old Whitmer home in 1888. On 
their way back from the Smith home toward the Hill Cumorah, which is three 
miles to the southeast, the brethren passed the old rock schoolhouse where the 
Smith children had attended school, and very likely where Oliver Cowdery 
taught school while living with them when they moved southward from the 
Smith home. 

After having prayer at the HiU Cumorah and making necessary notes, the 
three elders moved forward. 

Heard Joseph the Prophet Preach, 

An entry made in a journal written by Elder Andrew Jenson reads: “We 
left Hill Cumorah about 11 o'clock, Oct. 2, 1888. Two miles south we passed 
through the village of Manchester.” After leaving Waterloo and starting on 
foot toward the Whitmer farm, the journal continues: “We came to the house 
of an aged gentleman [75 years, according to a journal written by Edward 
Stevenson] by the name of John Marshall, who attended meetings in the Whit- 
mer house when a boy [17 years of age] and heard Joseph Smith and a number 
of other early elders of the Church preach.” 

Peter Whitmer s Log Home, Elder Jensons journal further states: “Guided 
by his [John Marshall's] directions we had had no further difficulty in finding 
the exact spot we were aiming for, and about 4 o'clock we arrived at the farm 
once owned by Peter Whitmer, Sr., and now the property of Jesse Snook, a 
prominent businessman of Waterloo, who rents it to Chester Reed, the present 
occupant. 

“The old Whitmer house, in which the Church was organized and in which 
the first three general conferences of the Church were held, and in which Joseph 
received a number of important revelations, was a one-and-a-half-story log 
house. It was torn down years ago [fifteen years, {Continued on page 365) 












Malachi plainly outlines the mission of Elijah— 
to establish a bond of interest between present and 
past generations, and to ‘‘turn the heart of the chil- 
dren to their fathers.” In other words, the precise 
purpose of Elijah's coming was to create in the 
hearts of living men and women an interest in their 
ancestors. 

Is there a recently developed and widespread in- 
terest among living persons regarding their fore- 
fathers? The genealogical interest is here. It is of 
modern origin and is so widespread that in approxi- 
mately thirty nations genealogical societies have been 
organized. 

Every genealogical society, library, and magazine; 
every genealogical record; every name on each page 
of every pedigree, and every individual throughout 
the world engaged in seeking after his dead, are 
physical witnesses that Elijah came. The results of 
his mission are all about us. The evidence is con- 
clusive. Elijah has come. One of the greatest of 
the prophecies has been fulfilled. 

As each new temple is erected, additional responsi- 
bility comes to the Latter-day Saints. The temples 
must be used. They are dedicated for a sacred pur- 
pose. That purpose must be realized. 

There are countless dead. How can we perform 



vicarious ordinances so there can be no uncertainty 
for whom they are intended? There is but one 
way— to identify the dead properly. And how is 
this identification to be accomplished? Through 
genealogical research. Living persons are stimulated 
to perform genealogical research in order- that the 
dead may be fully identified. Then, using this identi- 
fication, the living may be baptized for and in behalf 
of the dead, who in turn receive the benefits of that 
ordinance. 

The Lord's house is a house of order. When we 
do work in the temple, it must be done in an orderly 
way, which requires that each person officiated for 
must be known and adequately identified. 

But how can we identify our dead? There is only 
one way— by obtaining the vital facts required for 
such identification, such as names, dates, places, and 
relationship. That means genealogical research. 

When endowment work first began in the Nauvoo 
Temple, on December 10, 1845, President Brigham 
Young and the presiding brethren organized the 
temple sessions on a quorum basis, one for high 
priests and their wives, one for seventies and their 
wives, and another for elders and their wives. 

Increased genealogical research by Church mem- 
bers will bring great blessings to them and to their 
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living families, and will also bring the prize of eternal 
life and everlasting happiness within the grasp of 
their kindred dead. 

A definite responsibility is placed upon each mem- 
ber of the Church to save his own dead. The Lord 
has made it clear through the Prophet Joseph Smith 
that if we neglect it we do so at the peril of our 
own salvation. Every family should look into its 
own genealogical research problem. 

It takes genealogies to save our dead, and they must 
be our own genealogies. We are not required to 
save someone elses dead. Brother "‘Someone Else” 
has that as his own responsibility. But we do have 
to save ours. Every family should build its own 
pedigree charts, family group sheets, family histories, 
and Books of Remembrance, and attend the temple 
in the area of residence. 

Every Church member should have a complete 
family record of his own family, as taught by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. He said: “If you have power 
to seal on earth and in heaven, then we should be 
wise. The first thing you do, go and seal on earth 
your sons and daughters unto yourself, and yourself 
unto your fathers in eternal glory.” (Teachings of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, 340. ) 

This indicates that each person should complete 



the record of his own immediate family, on the 
standard family group record such as this; then the 
family records for all his married descendents; and 
also the family records of all his progenitors or 
direct ancestors. This record being made complete 
and correct, baptisms, endowments, and sealings 
should be administered for all entitled to these 
ordinances. 

In order to be sealed to one’s ancestors, a person 
must make out his pedigree chart showing his rela- 
tionship to all his known progenitors. These names 
on the pedigree chart point out to him the fathers 
and mothers of the families for whom he is responsi- 
ble in research and temple work, and to whom he 
and his descendents should be connected by sealing. 

A highly interesting and impressive project, follow- 
ing the making out of one's pedigree chart, is to 
prepare a portrait pedigree showing portraits of the 
progenitors, as far as these are obtainable. If, in 
addition, a person could secure an interesting life 
story of each one of these ancestors, this would be 
a most fascinating exercise. His heart would be 
turned to them as he learned about their noble deeds 
and sacrifices for religion and freedom. 

It is likewise recommended that each Church 
member make out his (Continued on page 364) 
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When the controversy arose in October 1957, over Death Valley, California, which they named. Manly 

where the Chicago-Denver-Los Angeles Defense High- says the natives told them this great trail had been 

way should go through the Beehive state, it was traveled “for perhaps a hundred years.” 

apparent that many people had little idea of the That written account puts it back to 1750. 

scenic or historic attractions of the area; nor why Other such records tend to verify it, William Wolf- 

the Army and Bureau of Public Roads engineers skill and George C. Yount led a party of trappers up 

favored it for a cross-country freeway. from Santa Fe, New Mexico, over the Spanish 

This route—for national defense purposes— follows Trail to San Gabriel Mission (Los Angeles) and 

nearly a beeline course for almost 2,000 miles through opened that route to general trade in 1830, as the 

the exact center of the West, from northeast to oldest and longest trade route across the Rockies, 

southwest. They said this region “was then known as Saint 

Whatever fame Utah has now for its scenic splendor Joseph’s Valley.” But Saint Joseph was an English 

will be greatly increased when this great freeway name, and travel over that ancient mule path before 

opens up the fuller magnificence of the tinted, broken then had been almost solely Spanish and Indian, so 

cliffs by which Castle Valley got its name. The the original name of the valley was undoubtedly the 

wisdom of Brigham Young in deciding “this is the Spanish equivalent, or “San Jose Valley.” 

place” will have a far wider coverage. The Ute Indians, native aborigines of the Wasatch 

One explorer who traversed Utah in frontier days, country, trod the same trail, and they had their own 

whose adventures are little known, was William L. name for it— “Tom-pin-con' too- weep,” meaning Rock 

Manly. Stranded in. southwestern Wyoming during House Land. No name could suit it better, for the 

the California gold rush early in 1849, he and several broken wilderness of tinted peaks, buttes, cliffs, 

companions tried to shorten their trip to the gold mesas, pinnacles, and summits in central Emery Coun- 
fields by floating down the Green River. Knowing ty is what gave Castle Valley its name, 

nothing of this wild channel, they soon lost their Geologists call it the “'San Rafael Swell,” and say 
boats and suffered such hazards that they left the there is no other formation like it on the North 
canyon where the small town of Green River, Utah American continent. Sometime in antiquity, this 

stands, for they crossed the . . great Spanish trail forty mile arena pushed up in a great dome or swell, 

to California” right after leaving the river. its up-ended rock layers bowed inward like giant 

Manly s party went through Castle Valley and girders. Then something gave way beneath, and 

Spanish Fork Canyon to Utah Lake, then on through the whole middle caved in. The outer rim of this 
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mammoth circle now forms a series of massive 
crags, all leaning toward the center, while their 
iron deposits shimmer in rainbow hues of pink, 
brown, green, yellow, and mauve. In the lam- 
bent atmosphere, from a distance, they resemble 
the ruins of an ancient city. 

Seeing this enchanting spectacle from the 
Spanish Trail through the northern part of it, 
some nomadic Arab, homesick for his own 
Bedouin land of mystery and color, called it 
Sinbad”~the land of Sinbad the Sailor in 
the Arabian Nights^ one of the most fabulous 
adventure stories ever told. 

Historic landmarks dramatize the region, al- 
ready drawing motorists into San Rafael. Win- 
dowblind Peak towers lofty and lordly over all 
surrounding summits, one of Utah's most majes- 
tic spires. It can be seen fifty miles to the 
north, near Price, over all intervening ranges, 
and forty miles to the south, around its desert 
counterpart. Temple Mountain. And between 
them to the west, in the heart of the Sinbad, 
the huge, rounded form of the San Rafael Dome 
dominates miles of broken, craggy cliffs of this 
fantastic land. 

The eastern border, greeting motorists coming 
west from Green River, makes the towering 
rock slabs of the San Rafael Swell an astonishing 
sight. The western border is the five mile 
stretch of ‘*The Red ( Continued on page 372 ) 



Massive 2000 foot 
high cliff on the San 
Rafael River in eastern 
Utah. It was a landmark 
and a detour to early 
caravans. 

Western end of 
Buckhorn Flat near 
Huntington. The road 
was the original grade of 
the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway in 1882. 

Five miles east of 
Castle Dale the old 
Spanish trail reached its 
northernmost point on 
the 1500-mile circuit 
from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, to Southern 
California. 



Temple Mountain, 
another of nature’s 
showpieces to be seen on 
the route of the pro- 
posed new Interstate 
Defense Highway. 



Windowblind Peak, 
highest summit of the 
San Rafael Swell in 
Emery County, named 
for window-like carvings 
on its lofty sides. 
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Faymentt of Offerings Brings Joy and Satisfaction 

No enumeration of those qualities that characterize a true Christian would be complete without men- 
tion of the spirit of giving. A willingness to share our temporal blessings with those less fortunate so 
obviously belongs on any such listing that no reasonable individual would argue the point. 

It is better to give than receive, for the joy and peace that a selfless giver enjoys are certainly among 
the most satisfying of all mortal emotions. Sacrifice of this nature builds character; not one of the figures 
of past or present who really deserves to be called great was selfish. It has been wisely said that '‘a man's 
religion is not his private property— unless he shares it, he hasn't any." 

Need, want, poverty, and hunger have been with us a long time, and, despite the rapid technical 
strides our civilization is making, it doesn't appear as if we are going to frqe ourselves of them within the 
foreseeable future. As long as these evils do exist, we must combat them. We know that they will vanish 
with the dawning of the millennial reign, but until that time we must do our part. And our duties in this 
respect have been carefully defined for us by the prophets. 

The gospel has always made provision for aiding the poor. This was true in the days of Moses 
(Deuteronomy 15:5-11), David (Psalm 41:1-2), and King Benjamin (Book of Mormon, Mosiah 4:16-26). 
Christ's teachings on the subject are legion— particularly beautiful is the narrative we find in Matthew 
25:31-46. 

How can we fulfil this commandment today? In many ways. One of the most important is through 
the payment of fast offerings. 

The Lord has commanded that we, as members of his Church, refrain from eating and drinking once 
a month and give the money we save thereby to the bishop. Surely, when likened to the sacrifices of our 
forefathers, this is not very difficult. There are many reasons for keeping this commandment. Certainly 
one of the most important is that it enables us to demonstrate our love for our fellow men. 

‘‘Every living soul among the Latter-day Saints that fasts two meals once a month will be benefited 
spiritually and be built up in the faith of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ— benefited spiritually in a won- 
derful way— and sufficient means will be in the hands of the bishops to take care of all the poor.” ( Heber 
J. Grant, June 1932.) 




Ward Teachers Should Personalize^^ Approach 

In any field of endeavor, a certain flexibility is an asset. Often it is more than an asset. 
What can happen to a military organization that overlooks this principle was demon- 
strated early in World War II when the German Panzer Corps rolled through France's 
outmoded Maginot Line. Actors and actresses who lack flexibility tend to get “typed,” and their careers 
almost invariably take a turn for the worse at this point. Many a baseball player is in the lower minor 
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leagues today because he couldn’t learn to hit a curve or go to his right to field a ground ball. Busi- 
nessmen often lose thousands of dollars because they overlook this, factor in their contract negotiations. 

Flexibility is also important in ward teaching. We are dealing with people, not stereotyped machines. 
No two of them are the same. This being true, we should vary our approach with the family concerned. 

Missionaries have long been aware of the advantages of the “personalized” approach. Ward teaching 
lessons are designed so that they can be adjusted, as can missionary teaching, to different people. The 
teacher should put his own personality into the lesson; while giving it, he should keep in mind the back- 
ground, special interests, and needs of those whom he is teaching. The ward teacher who conscientiously 
prepares his lesson, carefully observes the families he teaches, and prays for guidance, will be able to do 
this. 

In ward teaching we deal with all types of people: old and young, highly educated and comparatively 
uneducated, extroverts and introverts, active and inactive. The wise teacher will adjust his approach ac- 
cordingly. 



Ward Teaching Supplement 

From its inception, the Church has recognized the need for and value of wholesome,' well-planned 
recreation. Certainly we who enjoy modern life, with its supersonic tempo and sundry complexities, need 
this outlet as much as did our ancestors who lived in a more relaxed era. 

. Wisdom, dictates, however, that caution be applied. Not even the most enthusiastic advocates of recrea- 
tional activity would dispute this. This caution should be applied both to the amount and type of rec- 
reation we enjoy. 

The proverb wisely states that all toorJc and no play make Jack a dull boy; it might add that all play 
and no work make him a mighty useless one. There are two extremes here, and it would be difficult to say 
which would he the most damaging— too much recreation or too little. The modern trend seems to be 
toward the former. 

Of great importance, in this day of increasing leisure, is the type of recreation we choose to participate 
in. Leisure, if properly utilized, can he enriching and constructive; misused, it can be a curse. Not all types 
of leisure activity have the same value; some are excellent, some good. Certain forms are obviously illegal, 
immoral, or valueless— these should be avoided. Others, in themselves perhaps harmless, carry the stigma of 
bad environment or society and should also be rejected. 

There is a great tendency today to overdo one type of recreation— watching of movies, TV, and spec- 
tator sports. In this respect, our generation is probably the most passive in the history of the world. 
Flaying basketball for those able to play is incomparably more beneficial than watching someone else play; 
learning to sing has more value than listening to others sing. There is much more to life, even to the recrea- 
tional side of it, than merely being entertained. These passive forms of recreation tend to make us spectators 
in life itself and rob us, if overdone, of the special joys that come from creating, participating, doing. We 
should seek balance in recreation and get the benefits of various types. 

If we feel the need to rest and relax we should consider ultimate benefits— physical, mental, and moral 
—to ourselves and our fellow beings. 




Three Teachers 



Three young teachers of the Rockland Ward, 
American Falls (Idaho) Stake, have each recently 
earned their fourth consecutive Individual Aaronic 




Michael May 



Perry Steidley 

Priesthood Award with 100 percent attendance at all required meetings. 

They are Perry Steidley, son of Mr, and Mrs, John Steidley; Michael May, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
May; and Merrill Permann, son of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Permann. 

All are currently active in quorum work, and all hold or have held positions of responsibility 
Church organizations as well. 



Merrill Permann 
Richard 
in other 
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by Shirley Sealy 



Larrie Lyn Adams opened her bedroom door, sank Mom, Mom. . . sobbed Larrie. “Ill never 

on the bed and burst into tears. Julia Adams, her have any dates, never ” 

mother, heard the sobs from the sewing -machine, “Dates? Larrie, aren't you a little young to worry 
where she was finishing a dress for her Mia Maid about dates? After all, at fourteen, . . 
daughter, who was now in tears. She put the dress “Mom, you, too? How can you say that? I just 
down and went into Larrie*s room. have to have a date for some things, or . . . or . . , 

“Darling, what is it? Larrie, what could have well Tm just not anything! But I knew what you'd 
happened?'' say: ‘At your age dates just aren't important.' That's 
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what you always say. But they are important, Mom, 
really. I can't help it if the boys are so ignorant. I 
cant help it if tliey won't ask me.” She broke into 
sobs again and buried her head in the pillows on her 
bed. 

Julia Adams sat quietly thinking, while she tried, 
in vain, to comfort her fourteen-ye.ar-old daughter. 
She could see that this was very important to Larrie. 
She was startled to realize how grown up Larrie 
suddenly looked and yet so very childish. When the 
sobs quieted, she began talking. Her tone was full of 
sympathy and understanding, yet she was trying to 
sound realistic. 

"Xarrie, Tm sorry I said that. I didn't mean it the 
way you thought I did. Of course dating is important 
at your age, at least the preparation for it. I thought 
there was plenty of time, but I was wrong! There 
isn't any time to spare.” As Larrie turned her face 
to her mother to see whether she could possibly have 
been hearing right, her mother wiped the tears from 
her face and continued. 

“Yes, Larrie, dating is the most important thing in 
your life right now and will be for the next ten years 
or until you're married. And your marriage depends 
on dating, too. The kind of life you have forever 
depends on right now.” Larrie was sitting up now 
listening to every word. 

“All right, dear, if you’re interested, we’ll start 
preparation for your first date right now.” 

“Really, Mom?” And skeptically she asked, “You’re 
not kidding?” 

“Of course not, but there is a great deal to be done, . 
and lots you have to learn. First, I'm concerned 
about what you said about the boys. You said they 
were ignorant because they wouldn't ask you for a 
date. It might be just the other way around. Larrie, 
if you’re not as popular as you’d like to be; don’t say 



it's anyone else's fault. You must first look for the 
reasons in yourself.” 

‘What do you mean, Mom? What’s the matter 
with me? You should hear all the kids talk; they 
say the boys are just dumb, they're scared to ask a 
girl anything.” 

“It’s true the boys are a little bashful at your age, 
but they certainly aren't dumb, and they’ll respond 
if treated properly.” Julia smiled as she pulled her 
teen-age daughter off the bed apd stood her in front 
of the full-length mirror. 

‘Take a good look at yourself and see what you 
have to offer. You have good features. You’ve been 
very blessed. The color of your hair is nice; it 
looks very natural, too; but it could look cleaner. 
Hair is so nice when it’s freshly shampooed. Your 
clothes fit you nicely, and the di'ess you havp on is a 
good color for you. It could be fresher. See these 
little wrinkles at the shoulder? You hung it on a 
hanger sloppily last night.” Julia noticed the frown 
on her daughter’s face. “Larrie, this is all part of 
dating. You’ll have to be careful when boys start 
coming around. You may open the door someday 
to the one you want most to see, and you’ll be a mess. 
You have to get in the habit of looking your best in 
sports clothes, old clothes, or best clothes. Look the 
very best you can with whatever you have, and 
don’t be dowdy because of a lack of work or energy 
on your part. Use every opportunity that comes 
your way to learn to do things properly. You must 
be natural though. If you look made-up or artificial 
in any way, you’ll attract the wrong kind of boy 
friends. The wrong kind of boy friends will make 
you more miserable than no boy friends at all, 

“Next you have to say to yourself: ‘Am I interest- 
ing and fun to be around?’ If you’re not either of 
these, then you have to learn how to use your per- 











sonality—how to be interested in others. Then you’re 
interesting to them! These sound like silly stuffy 
rules, but they are true. The truth is always the 
simplest way once you understand it. You must be 
pretty on the inside, for when you attract the right 
kind of boys (the ones you like will be intelligent) 
you must have enough knowledge to converse with 
them. If you can’t find enough things of interest 
to both of you, they will soon tire of you. When 
it comes to dating, Larrie, you have to be a 'doer/, 
not a 'dreamer.’ I think I can best show you what I 
mean by telling you the story of two girls. Jane, 
who dreamed of tomorrow and patiently waited for 
her dreams to come true, and Jeanette, who dreamed 
and made her own dreams come true. 

“When Jane was about your age, she was an un- 
happy child. She was the oldest in a family of 
eight She felt her mother didn’t have time for her. 
She was lonely and part of the time felt unwanted. She 
was sweet and patient and to cover the hurt in her 
heart she dreamed of tomorrow when she would have 
lots of boy friends and pretty dresses and would 
go to parties. Then, she thought, people would love 
her and she would be happy. She was content with 
her dreams. She could wait! When tomorrow came 
and she was sixteen, there were no boy friends and 
no party dresses. There were still eight children in 
the family, and things were even harder to manage. 
She had a good family, and she loved them dearly, 
but her own life seemed empty. She dreamed on, 
of another tomorrow when her prince charming 
would find her. She would fall in love, and then 
she’d be happy. Again she was content to look 
ahead and wait. Time went on, and soon she did 
meet the man she had waited for all her life. They 
fell in love, and after a while were married. For a 
short time Jane felt that at last her dreams had come 
true, and the long-awaited happiness had arrived. 

“Soon her dream world started to look cloudy. The 
white cottage was no longer white, but dirty. The 
children that came needed clothes and attention. 
She hadn’t learned to sew. Organization of her own 
life had been shabby, and now she had to organize 
for a whole family. Her work was never done. How 
she wished she had time to learn to cook and fix hair 



and keep things done up. Her husband seemed to be 
cross whenever he was home because the whole place 
was confusion. Jane cried often and wondered what 
she had ever done to deserve this. She had always 
tried to be good and was still very patient and sweet 
most of the time, but even ber temper was getting 
frayed at the edges these days. She thought she had 
just been unlucky. 

“Now ril tell you about Jeanette, who came from a 
home much the same as Jane’s. Her mother was 
busy with younger children; Jeanette, too, felt a bit 
lonely and neglected. She dreamed, just as Jane 
did, of a tomorrow with lots of boy friends and 
filmy dresses and dances and . . . but she didn’t just 
dream. She decided that somehow, she would have 
to do things for herself. Her mother needed help, 
so it gave Jeanette the chance to learn to cook. She , 
found cooking very interesting, and her little sisters 
and brothers were so thrilled when she made ginger- , 
bread cookies. She enjoyed doing things for the 
children. There ‘would never be enough money, she 
knew, to buy the pretty dresses she wanted to wear, | 
so she started learning to sew. Her mother bought i 
her some material for a cotton dress, and the woman 
next door helped her cut it out. It wasn’t very well 
done, but each time she made something for herself 
or for her little sisters, or their dolls, she did it better 
than the one before. 

“Jeanette had a desire to play the piano, and she 
knew it would be too expensive for her to take les- 
sons. Through the block was a woman who taught 
piano. She needed a baby tender while she gave 
lessons. Jeanette went to see her and offered to tend 
her children and receive piano lessons in return. 
The woman agreed. Jeanette arranged with the 
bishop of her ward for a time she could practise on 
the piano in the chapel. Soon her father, realizing 
her talent and ambition, managed to buy her a second- 
hand piano. She studied good books, read and j 
memorized verses of poetry, tried out for school and | 
Church plays and activities. She did whatever anyone ^ 
asked of her and found she could learn and enjoy ^ 
almost any kind of work. 

“When Jeanette reached the age for dating, even | 
before she had time to {Continued on page 386) | 
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LILACS 



by Catherine E. Berry 

The lilacs lift their clusters to the light 
Of sun-drenched days in May, the moon at night, 
Absorbing all the glow— and in return 
They fling their fragrance from a living urn 
That holds their beauty here for man and bird, 

A waving sea of purple blooms, spring-stirred. 



by Evelyn Witter 



The flower that heralds the coming of spring in 
over a hundred million gardens all over the world, 
the tulip, is stranger than any fairy-tale flower has 
ever been. 

Among the strange truths about tulips are their 
undetermined origin, their name the result of a mis- 
take— the cause of one of the greatest financial manias 
in history— saving a people from starvation, the subject 
of some of the biggest mistakes in literature, a domi- 
nant part of a true American folk art, important 
enough to grace the finest art galleries— beloved in the 
music world and on best-seller lists of records and 
sheet music— they have become among the first to be 
affected by the dawning of the atomic era, they have 
brought new terminology into the English language, 
they practically control the economics of one country, 
and the tulip is a goodwill link between the nations 
of the whole world. 

To get back to the origin of the tulip, experts 
can't agree. Did it really originate in Jerusalem as 
has been suggested by some theologians who try to 
prove that these are the lilies of the field that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like; or, is the true 
story of origin the one about the Turkish caravan 
merchant, who, seeing them for the first time in 
Persia, transplanted the bulbs in Constantinople; or, 
had a wild tulip, native of Turkey, already been 
cultivated when the ambassador of Ferdinand I to 
Suleiman the Magnificent in 1554, saw them in a 
market place in Turkey and sent them back to Vienna? 

As controversial as the actual origin of the flower 
itself may be, experts agree that the tulip got its 
name because of a mistake. It seems the accepted 
name for this bloom in Turkey was lale. But when 
Busheque, the aforementioned ambassador, asked the 
Turkish seller of blooms to tell his story about this 
unusual . one the like of which he had never seen, 
the Turk waxed eloquent. He described its beauty 
as resembling an upside down turban (tulband). 








Busheque, who had only a limited knowledge of the 
language, thought he called the flower tulband, and 
from that mistake in interpreting came the name 
tulip. 

For some time after the tulip’s introduction into 
Europe a real mania for tulips developed. In Eng- 
land, in Germany, in France people went wild for 
tulips. But the wildest of manias broke loose in 
Holland where it was called, appropriately enough, 
Tulipomania. Bulbs were stolen; fantastic prices 
were paid for unusual varieties, bulbs speculators 
never saw were purchased while they were still in 
the ground, and huge fortunes were made and lost 
in a single day. 

The subject of price is interesting. The highest 
price ever paid for a single tulip, ‘‘Viceroy,” was one 
of the strangest prices ever recorded in the history of 
flowers. The price was: “2 loads of wheat, 4 loads 
of rye, 4 fat oxen, 8 fat pigs, 12 fat sheep, 2 hogsheads 
of wine, 4 barrels of beer, 2 barrels of butter, 1000 
pounds of cheese, a bed, a suit of clothes, and a silver 
beaker.” 

Another bulb, “Semper Augustus,” was sold for 
5000 florins, along with a pair of carriages thrown 
into the deal. 

These two transactions took place about 1635, and 
beautiful tulips have since become common. So it is 
natural to assume that such outlandish prices belong 
to the crazy, mixed-up past. But ... a bulb named 
“Holland’s Glory” sold in 1944 for $1,000.00! A num- 
ber of extremely rare and expensive varieties are on 
the market today. These bulbs, when obtainable, 
cost from $100.00 to $500.00 each. 

As for the names of the many varieties of tulips . . . 
the names of many may seem strange because they 
were named by the hybridizers who of course had 
personal reasons for their choices. For example: each 
hybridizer tried to select a name that would make 
that flower popular in the country to which it was 
exported. In England, the Mrs. R. R. Whithouse 
tulip was named after a former head of the English 
Horticultural Society. The Disraeli and Princess 
Elizabeth were two other popular varieties. 

Some growers have gone all out to give bulbs exotic 
names that they hoped would match the beauty of 
the blossoms that would be produced. Here are a 
few of these: Beauty’s Reward, Lover’s Dream, 

Lightning Flash, Pink of Dawn, Fresh Breeze, Heart 
Reviver, Ruby of Paradise, Ace of Spades, Purple 
Prince, Firebird, etc. 

Some growers who imported bulbs to the United 
States chose the names of public figures like: Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, President Hoover, and Eisenhower. 

Despite the fancy names the tulip was once thought 
of as a possible food. The Germans investigated the 



potentialities of the tulip bulb as a vegetable, and a 
Frankfurt apothecary who preserved some in sugar 
pronounced them far superior to orchid bulbs. Faint 
praise, perhaps, to those of us who are unfamiliar with 
the latter delicacy, but the strange truth is that in 
1944 and 1945, during the German occupation of 
Holland, the Dutch were obliged to eat tulip bulbs to 
save themselves from starvation! 

Tulips have had their glory in literature, but some 
famous writers really blundered when it came to 
tulips. Dumas wrote the famous novel The Black 
Tulip which makes interesting reading, but no jet 
black tulip has ever been grown, and tulip growers 
insist can never be grown. 

Humbert Wolfe pulled a boner when he wrote of 
the tulip: 

“Clean as a lady. 

Cool as glass 

Fresh without fragrance 

The tulip was.” 

This was a noble tribute. However, ifs not true.^ 
There are at least six different varieties that are 
fragrant (DeWet, Prince of Austria, Prosperpine, 
Thomas Moore, Yellow Prince, and Goldfinch). 

In America, the tulip became an intrinsic part of 
a folk art that became one of America’s most exuber- 
ant and distinctive art forms . . . Pennsylvania Dutch, j 
This unique kind of art was unconcerned with the. 
niceties of technique as we know it, and depended i 
on talent more than academic training. ? 

Just as the language of the Pennsylvania Germans; 
was a dialect interspersed with English words, sO; 
was this art an offspring of a European tradition.; 
From 1683 to the time of the Revolution, German^ 
immigrants (from the Palatinate region of Germany,. 



TO THE GREAT ARTISAN 
by Eleanor W. Schow 

Earth presents her gifts proudly to God’s sight; 
Tiny tendril-arms reaching toward the light. 
Miniature suns make the landscape bright. 

Paintbrush coral-red, pansies in the glade. 
Fields of golden rain, violets in the shade, 
Wonders God designed face him unafraid. 

Zephyrs of the dawn wake the rose and flee; 
Colors on the hills riot aimlessly; 

Yet their Maker views one vast harmony. 
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the lower Rhine, Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, 
Silesia, Saxony, and Moravia) settled land in the 
eastern and southern counties of Pennsylvania. Leaving 
villages in which the native crafts were flourishing, 
they transplanted this European peasant style of art 
to a new land where it remained undisturbed for a 
century and a half. 

The tulip was the most frequently used motif. The 
simple outline of the flower made it suitable for 
untrained as well as trained hands to execute. The 
colorful patterns of the art were taught in the home, 
from generation to generation. And because these 
peoples were in an isolated region no outside influ- 
ence came in to change their way of living or their 
art. Besides, authorities believe that the tulip was 
so favored by the Pennsylvania Dutch because they 
associated it with religion . . . the presence of three 
flowers symbolized the Trinity. 

The tulip was not confined to the home craftsman. 
Tulips were zealously used as a design for pottery, 
carpentry, masonry, building, glassmaking, black- 
smithing, and copper and brass works. 

As progress in transportation came and the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch lost their isolation, new products came 
into their districts. Homemade articles were replaced, 
and many old pieces of decorated receptacles and 
furniture were thrown away or stored away. The 
appearance of a simple tulip on a tin cup now throws 
an antique lover into ecstacies, for genuine Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch art is highly prized. 

Going from art to music. . . . Many music dealers 
say the tulip songs persist in being among the best 
sellers year after year. In current catalogues, every- 
where there are such tulip hits as “Tulip Serenade,” 
“Tulips and Heather,” “Tulips in the Springtime,” 
“Tip-Toe through the Tulips” . . . even a tulip square 
dance is selling well, “Tulip Square.” 



HOW GOOD THE EARTH 
by Pansye H. Powell 

To those who love the earth she is a friend 
Who gives away rich summer at its height; 

Who mixes her palette's brightest hues to blend 
The autumn scenes in which their hearts delight. 
Even her wintry fingers do not harm 
Him who will meet their touch with honor due; 
For chilly landscapes have a special charm 
And changing winds make snowdrifts ever new. 

Each year all of her promises repeat: 

For, though the frozen ground seem dead and cold, 
Perennially fresh blossomings will greet 
Men's hungry eyes, as leaf and bud unfold. 

How good the earthl How marvelously blest 
Mortals who share the bounty of her breast! 



Tulips have already entered into the atomic era. 
News was received from Holland about ten years ago 
that a giant tulip five inches in height and four inches 
wide, with a stem no thicker than a man's finger was 
a sensation of Lease, center of the Netherlands bulb 
growing industry. 

This new tulip was the offspring of bulbs that were 
bombarded with X-rays or with neutrons by Dr. 
William E. de Mol, director of the Laboratory for 
Ornamental Plant Research in Amsterdam. The 
Utopia, was the one chosen to get the bombardment 
of neutrons. 

Tulip growers are particularly interested in the fact 
that since the bombardment, new variations still ap- 
pear, proof of the powerful effect of irradiation on 
tulip bulbs. 

Flower bulbs today rank as Holland's second most 
important agricultural export, coming after the famous 
Dutch hams. Up to three billion bulbs are turned 
out each year by an industry which has virtually 
no competition anywhere. 

Reasons for Holland's unchallenged pre-eminence 
in bulb growing are her three centuries of father-to- 
son experience and skill; a well-supported research 
program; and an unparalled natural combination of 
soil and climate conducive to flower bulb cultivation. 

Today Holland's bulb exports to the United States 
are on the increase, a trend looked upon with favor by 
a government anxious to build up dollar credits. 

In 1954 about 420 million Holland bulbs were sent 
to the US, earning about $10,000,000 for the Nether- 
lands. This was good business for the US gardening 
industry as well, since these bulbs represented about 
$25,000,000 at the retail level in America. The Dutch 
regard the millions of new home owners in America 
as potential additions to the gardening public who 
will eventually double and triple the sale of Hol- 
land bulbs here. Behind their belief that American 
flower bulb sales are still in their infancy is the fact 
that England, smaller in size and with one third the 
population of the US, buys many times more bulbs, 
and other countries are also way ahead of the US on 
a bulb-per-capita basis. 

Holland produces flower bulbs for the world's 
gardens in an area not bigger than fifty miles long 
and four miles wide. Most of the bulb fields are 
concentrated along the North Sea coast between 
Haarlem and Leyden, in a span of about eighteen 
miles. Unfortunately nobody has yet figured out a 
machine to do the necessary work in the bulb fields, 
so it is still largely a hand operation. It is a remark- 
able fact that the tremendous Dutch crop is turned 
out by 8,000 growers with a total labor force of 
some twenty-five thousand persons. 

The bulbs are planted in the fall in long, carefully 
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prepared beds, each containing a 
number of short rows. The beds 
are separated by narrow paths, used 
in the spring for daily inspection. 
The same type of soil occurs to a 
depth of hundreds of feet, and no 
sign of a rock ever appears any- 
where. The canals along the fields 
provide a constant source of irriga- 
tion as well as an efficient means of 
transportation through the bulb 
fields. 

When the bulbs come to flower 
in the spring, a special day is set 
aside, usually the second Sunday in 
April, as 'Tulip Sunday,'' Thousands 
of visitors, mostly on bicycles, show 
up to view the miles of blooms smil- 
ing in the bright sunshine. 

Not long afterward the blossoms 
are ruthlessly cut off, and the flowers 
are used on parade floats, in mosaics, 
and as souvenir garlands for visitors. 
This leaves all the strength of the 
plants to go into the bulbs at the 
time they mature. 



The Greatest Gift 

(Continued) dent Fisher, we have 
the choice between seeing a gold 
mine or finishing our meeting with 
the missionaries of the Johannes- 
burg area.” "Can the missionaries 
be at the chapel at 7:30 a.m. if we 
call another meeting?” I replied, 
"Yes, Elder Lee, they will be 
there if you say so.” And thus it 
was that every missionary had the 
opportunity of speaking personally 
with this great man of faith. 

The missionaries will never forget 
his fine example of “duty before 
pleasure.” 



Bulbs are taken from the fields in 
June or July. They have to be dried 
carefully and then packed in venti- 
lated bags. All of this has to be 
done rapidly in order to satisfy 
world markets in time for planting 
before frost hardens the ground. 

Bulb flowers are in a special class 
in the gardening world because of 
the fact that bulbs are planted in 
the fall, allowed to remain almost 
neglected by man throughout the 
winter while nature does its work, 
and then blooms in the spring. 
Basically a bulb is really a bud 
wrapped in fleshy layers which store 
up the plant's energy and finally 
give rise to the leaves. After the 
bulb has flowered, all the parts for 
the following season's plant form 
anew within the bulb. 

Bulb specialists have created sev- 
eral thousand varieties of tulips. It 
takes seven years of cross breeding 
to produce one good new salable 
variety of tulip. Special beds are 

It is difficult to appraise the far- 
reaching effects and great spiritual 
blessings derived through having an 
apostle of the Lord in our midst. 
Only the future can give us fully 
such an appraisal, but every day 
we see evidence of the good ac- 
complished. 

Evidence of the high regard in 
which Elder and Sister Lee are held 
was made manifest in the presenta- 
tion by each of the branches of some 
very appropriate gifts. 

These gifts, which included a 
beautiful leopard skin, a lovely stink- 



set aside in Holland for this activity 

The Dutch point with pride t< 
their extensive research and labora 
tory program designed to keep thei 
bulb crops free of insect pests an< 
plant diseases. An unheralded bu 
vitally important factor in Nether 
lands-American trade is the agree 
ment under which US Departmen 
of Agriculture inspectors spend sev 
eral months in Holland each yea 
inspecting the bulb crop in advanc 
of its shipment to this country. Thi 
is done at Dutch expense. It ha 
paid off for both countries in term 
of a bulb crop free from disease ant 
a saving of precious time after th^ 
bulbs have been landed in this coun 
try. 

Americans, as well as people 
everywhere, recognize that tulip 
make their homes more beautiful 
The ever-increasing popularity o 
the tulip will no doubt keep addinj 
more and more strange truths to it 
already fantastic, fairy-tale history 

wood clock adorned with two ebom 
elephants, a piece of stinkwood fur 
niture, a springbok skin, and numer 
ous other South African curios wen 
very graciously received and brough 
forth an expression from Elder Lee 
that will be remembered for rnan; 
years to come: "Thank you for you 
gifts, but the greatest gift you couh 
possibly give us would be to livi 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and pre 
pare yourselves to meet the grea 
day of judgment. If,” said Elde 
Lee, "we do not meet again in thi 
life, may we all be so blessed t( 
meet in the kingdom beyond.” 



Materialists should face the 
facts of life 



For years materialists have scram- 
bled on the band wagon— life on 
this planet began spontaneously 
from material, inorganic matter. 
Early theories taught that life's be- 
ginning was a unique, fortuitous ac- 
cident; more recently, that suitable 
physical conditions inevitably result 
in the development of life. Boiled 
down, the speculations are that 
from centuries ago, this planet 



by William H. Henderson 

cooled to what has been described 
as a hot chemical soup, with tril- 
lions and trillions of droplets. Some 
of these droplets formed into organic 
chemical combinations where life 
could reside. 

But what then? The assumption 
appears to be: This is how organic 
material began; this explains all. 
But not so! The real stuff of life 
is not just the chemical compound 



where it exists, but its amazing driv 
ing force that impels it to develop 
and expand in progressive improve 
ment, flaunting the environment ii 
which materialists say it began. Or 
this aspect of life again we fine 
materialists on the band wagon- 
this time by a failure to theorize 
Not a word is proffered explaining 
the real wonder of life, its mirac- 
ulous ability to recreate, strengthen 
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You’re welcome to Postum’s good whole-grain flavor 



When you’re looking for a hearty, healthful drink ... try 
Postum. Postum is made from whole-grain cereals, slow- 
roasted to bring out a rich, satisfying flavor. 

Postum is 100% coffee-free . . . contains no caffein or 
other artificial stimulants. And don’t forget, Postum tastes 
so good . . . and it’s so good for you ! 
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and advance forward and upward. 

Why this reluctance of the mate- 
rialists? This shining facet of life 
is as susceptible to a scientific ap- 
proach as any otlier phenomena. 
Surely it is worthy of one. 

Materialists should put aside their 
timidity and face the facts of life. 
Let them disclaim, if they must, 
that the phenomenon of life is a 
special endowment of a higher 
power. But let them not pass by 
the scientific significance of life's 



Temple Work 

(Continued) own personal record 
sheet, containing the most important 
church dates of his life, and his life 
happenings and faith-promoting ex- 
periences, These can be of great 
worth to the posterity of the com- 
piler, inspiring to faithfulness in their 
duties. Members should be en- 
couraged also to compile character 
sketches and even more lengthy 
biographies of their progenitors, 
both for the males and the females. 
Many historical treasures will in this 
way be preserved, and these re- 
corded experiences of ancestors, will 
inspire the children and children s 
children to strive to emulate the 
good deeds of their forefathers. 

Interest aroused by these intro- 
ductory activities will motivate the 
members of the quorums to do 
personal research in the great wealth 
of records in the Church Gene- 
alogical Library. They may also 
correspond with relatives living at 
a distance or with record reposi- 
tories,. to obtain genealogical infor- 
mation. Those unable to do personal 
research may contribute funds to 
their family organization to aid in 
the family research. 

It is easier to do research today 
than it has ever been in the past. 
More records are available to people 
now than previously; more persons 
in the world are doing more research 
than ever before. More books are 
being published, more vital records 
are being microfilmed and made 
available to the public for use in 
research. 

There is really no reason why 
every Church member should not 
engage in the work. Each member 
has a family, each has ancestors, 
each has a responsibility to do this 
vital temple work for the dead. 
Since so much is virtually at our 



driving force, because it is not 
identifiable as a chemical com- 
pound, Life's force once loosened, 
marches upward, independent of 
environmental changes. While time 
stood still, relatively speaking, and 
the physical characteristics of our 
planet, remained the same, this 
force fostered new and complex pat- 
terns of living creatures which 
stormed the frontiers of environ- 
ment and spread across the planet. 

Materialists should face the evi- 



fingertips, none of us need fail in 
our work. 

Genealogical research is a techni- 
cal work, requiring skill and direc- 
tion. Ward and stake genealogical 
committees in every stake, and simi- 
lar groups in missions, are available 
to help the Saints everywhere. Ask 
for their aid, assume your responsi- 
bility, save your dead, and the Lord 
will bless you. 

Priesthood quorums should wise- 
ly co-operate with stake and ward 
genealogical committees, already set 
up to give guidance in these activi- 
ties. Either the chairman or one 
of the assistants of the ward com- 
mittee is a member of each of the 
three Melchizedek Priesthood quo- 
rums. As such he can make appro- 
priate announcements in the quorum 
and keep the members fully in- 
formed as to the help which can be 
given them by members of the ward 
genealogical committee. 

Research guides appointed by the 
ward genealogical committee may 
meet with several quorum mem- 
bers with similar research problems 
in a cottage work night and instruct 
several families at once. Represent- 
ing each family should be the hus- 
band, wife, and the older children, 
so that the resulting record keeping 
and research can be made a family 
project in which all can join with 
eagerness. 

Following these preliminary train- 
ing periods, visits to the Genealog- 
ical Library may be organized in 
connection with the ward gene- 
alogical committee, which will pro- 
vide a supervisor to direct the 
initial research efforts of each three 
or four individuals. After several 
such visits the priesthood members 
will be in a better position to visit 
the library on their own, and utilize 
the many records on their lines. 
Those confronted with similar diffi- 
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deuce of something else gleaming 
in the background. Purposefulness! 
The tides of life have swept on tc 
such miracles as awareness of life 
and of humanity, the exquisite ca- 
pacity to sense grave and beautifu] 
things, and love of fellow creatures, 
Materialists should not be embar- 
rassed because people who are un- 
trained in science, have labeled this 
force of life a soul, and find com- 
fort in believing that a soul points 
to a God. 



cuities could again meet in a cottage 
work night and obtain further guid- 
ance and suggestions. 

During the coming year each 
quorum member could be given . a 
specific record assignment to com- 
plete. Quorum officers should check 
on the progress being made by each 
member on these assignments at 
regular intervals, as once each 
month. 

In order to do this accurately the 
form provided by the Genealogical 
Society should be used. This pro-‘ 
vides for the name of each member' 
of the quorum, and a record of the^ 
particular assignments he has com-, 
pleted, and on the right, the num- 
ber of hours he has spent each 
month in record keeping and 
research. New members of the quo-l 
nam should begin with the assign-^ 
ment for the first month and follow 
on in the recommended monthly^ 
order. - 

Priesthood bearers who have al- 
ready completed and reported some: 
of these assignments may devote 
their efforts to the remaining ones, 
and especially the research activi- 
ties provided for the twelfth month. 
By means such as these each holder: 
of the Melchizedek Priesthood may 
intelligently and effectively fulfil 
his responsibility to himself, his 
family, and his kindred dead. Tem- 
ple service and genealogical research: 
are primarily priesthood work. 

In their latest Ghristmas greetings 
the First Presidency uttered these- 
significant words: “The work in the 
temples continues to advance. If all 
those who have been the benefici- 
aries of this generous, Ghristlike 
service performed for our kindred! 
dead could arise to express their! 
gratitude, there would be a chorus! 
of thanksgiving by a vast multitude^ 
which would swell the hearts ofj 
those performing the service with 
infinite satisfaction and happiness."' 
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Peter Whitmer s Log House 

( Continued) according to a jour- 
nal entry later in this article], but 
the site on which it stood is well 
known and was pointed out to us. 
The old family well is still there and 
several logs, which once constituted 
a part of the building, lay along the 
fence half decayed.” 

Log House Remains in Rtdns, 

Confirming Elder Andrew Jenson's 
testimony (above) that the old 
Whitmer home was gone in 1888, 
Elder Stevenson's microfilmed jour- 
nal testifies: ‘‘The old well still 
stands there, but only a little of the 
story log house remains in ruins.” 

To this a Deseret News report of 
1888 adds: “We examined the ground 
closely, and thought of the past, 
spoke of the present, wished that 
certain things might happen in the 
future, prepared resolutions, made 
the necessary entries in our note 
books,” Then these “necessary 
entries” of such historic value were 
hurried westward by the next mail 
to be read and discussed by the 
Saints in Zion. 

Record No Evidence of Founda- 
tion or Cellar. 

Although these three brethren 
were seeking factual information 
about the Whitmer home, not 
one of the three intimate that they 
discovered the least evidence of 
a rock foundation, let alone a. 
larse walled- in basement of masonry, 
half filled with accumulated debris. 

Moreover it should be kept in 
mind that Father Whitmer journeyed 
by team with his family and laid-u^^ 
this “twenty-foot square log house^' 
several years before the “Liberty 
Jail” was built. And since he must 
clear the ground and plant a crop, 
or have his family go hungry, it 
seems hardly possible that he would 
leave his family shelterless while he 
spent a week or two hauling rock 
and erecting a large basement or 
even a rock foundation for his first 
log home. 

Following the custom of the times, 
this pioneer family would have had 
much to do while “chinking” the 
large cracks between the rough logs, 
plastering them on the inside with 
mud and clay and on the outside 
with firmer material. This project 
of itself required no little time, for 
the house was “a one-and-a-half-story 
log structure,” having a room or two 
upstairs against the slanting roof, 
which was likely covered with clap- 



boards or shingles like other pioneer 
homes of that time. 

When the Whitmers sold this 
home and moved to Ohio, April 1, 
1831, it was already growing old, 
needing many repairs, possibly a 
new roof and firmer chinking. Some- 
time later when a prosperous buyer 
secured the old home, say twenty, 
thirty, or forty years, no one knows, 
this occupant of the Peter Whitmer 
log house erected for his family 
what was referred to as “the new 
home” by the visiting elders of 1888. 
The historian would naturally think 
that the family would occupy the 
old home while erecting a better 
place to live. Evidence points to 

(— 1 

I KNOW IT IS SPRING 

by Christie Lund Coles 

I know it is spring 
By the chatter of birds 
Building their nests; 

By the picturesque herds 

Of sheep, slow-moving, 

Upon the distant hill; 

I know it is spring 
By the meadow lark's shrill 

Cry as he rises 

From the newly plowed earth, 
By the bubble-bath clouds. 

And my hopes re-birth. 

a 

the belief that the “new home” was 
built a number of years before the 
elders called it a “new home,” while 
contrasting it with the “old home.” 
It should be borne in mind that 
this farm was purchased by “eight 
different farmers” before it was se- 
cured on September 26, 1926, by the 
Church. Evidence also shows that 
the “new home” has undergone many 
changes and additions since it was 
first erected, maybe a hundred 
years ago, no one knows just when, 
“Wc Thought of the Past'" 
While the three brethren walked 
over the ground where the Peter 
Whitmer home had stood, they say 
that they recounted the marvelous 
events that had taken place there— 
some of the most remarkable in re- 
corded history. It was here that the 
large Whitmer family, having several 
married men in the group, made their 
decision to befriend and protect 
Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery 



while they finished translating the 
golden records; here that Moroni 
returned the plates to the Prophet 
after his journey from Harmony; 
here that Joseph Smith heard “the 
voice of God in the chamber of 
old Father Whitmer” ( D&C 128:21 ) ; 
the place where a selected group 
of men and women heard for the 
first time the Book of Mormon 
manuscript read, at the close of 
which three anxious men were 
promised by the voice of revelation 
that they were to have the privilege 
of seeing, not only the golden rec- 
ords, but other sacred things as 
well. 

From this house went Joseph and 
his three companions to see the 
angel in the glory “of exceeding 
brightness,” to gaze upon five sacred 
things, and more important than all 
else, to “hear from out the bright 
light above us,” the voice of God 
declaring: “These plates have been 
revealed by the power of God. The 
translation of them which you have 
seen is correct, and I command you 
to bear record of what you now see 
and hear.” (D.H.C., Vol. I, p. 55.) 

Also it was in this house that the 
“Three Witnesses” drew up their 
solemn testimony and signed it; here 
also that the great revelation (Sec. 
20) was given, revealing the duties 
of the priesthood; here that God's 
kingdom on this earth was organized 
and the Lord's Supper administered 
for the first time, and here God 
acknowledged his Church by pour- 
ing out the Holy Ghost richly upon 
its members; here that the Prophet 
said: “. . . we dismissed with the 
pleasing knowledge that we were 
now individually members of, and 
acknowledged of God, ‘The Church 
of Jesus Christ,' organized in ac- 
cordance with the commandments 
and revelations given by him to our- 
selves in these last days, as well as 
according to the order of the Church 
as recorded in the New Testament” 
(ibid.y Vol. I, p. 79); here that the 
members of this restored Church 
began to understand that they were 
not members of a Protestant church, 
but of “the kingdom of God re- 
stored.” 

Standing there on that October 
day more than seventy years ago, 
watching their shadows lengthen, it 
is little wonder that the three breth- 
ren “thought of the past,” the “pres- 
ent,” and the “future.” 

Toward sundown Elder Stevenson 
writes these words that speak like a 
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voice from the dust: “We ate apples 
in the new home/' meaning the home 
now standing, but which has been 
changed and enlarged several times 
since. While here Chester Reed, 
“The occupant/' gave them apples 
to carry on their journey back to 
Waterloo. 

Early Visitors at the Whitmer 
Home. Beginning Sunday, April 11 , 
1830, Sacrament meetings were held 
in the Whitmer home and continued 
until after Christmas of that year. 
From this house the first elders were 
sent to Kirtland and to the “borders 
of the Lamanites.” To this home 
came the Pratts, the Knights, Sidney 
Rigdon, and Edward Partridge from 
Kirtland, Ohio— Sidney to be chosen 
as the Prophet's First Counselor in 
the First Presidency,* and Edward 
Partridge to become the first bishop 
of the Church. Edward had come 
as an investigator, having refused 
baptism until he could visit the 
Prophet at the Whitmer home. He 
was, however, converted and was 
baptized by the Prophet in the icy 
waters of the Seneca River, Decem- 
ber 11 , 1830. 

A Strange Scene at the Whitmer 
Home. The investigators who 
dropped into the Whitmer home in 
the winter of 1830 saw a strange 
scene— one that amazed even the 
believers who beheld “the avowed 
aspirations of this' young— seemingly 
uneducated— Church leader, laboring 
devotedly to produce an incontro- 
vertible, four-volume religious con- 
stitution to guide all converts who 
chose to follow him. His first 
printed volume— the Book of Mor- 
mon of two hundred and fifty 
thousand words— was lying on his 
table; along with it were thirty-six 
written revelations for the Doctrine 
and Covenants as well as the first 
few chapters of what is now part 
of the Pearl of Great Price. In the 
Prophet's hands was a large King 
James Bible, from which he was 
studiously dictating numerous revi- 
sions and corrections to Sidney Rig- 
don, his scribe.” (The Kingdom of 
God Restored, Carter E. Grant, p. 
128.) 

, Make Report to President Wood- 
ruff. 

Immediately upon returning from 
their important mission, Elders 
Stevenson, Black, and Jenson re- 
ported their findings to President 
Wilford Woodruff and other authori- 
ties. A few days later they received 
a complimentary letter from Presi- 



dent Joseph F. Smith— a letter that 
is on file today in the historian's 
library. It is needless to comment 
that the leaders of the Church in 
1888, as well as the Church as a 
whole, fully understood that the 
“old Peter Whitmer log home” had 
been gone for many years. More- 
over, they knew that a “new home” 
where the three brethren “ate ap- 
ples” was then standing upon the 
Whitmer farm. 

Over a period of fifteen years 
while the author was doing research 
work for a 600-page volume of 
Church history, The Kingdom of 
God Restored, approved by the 
Church publications committee (pub- 
lished 1955), and especially while 
seeking authentic information for 
the Church Historic Sites Committee, 
Elder George Q. Morris, chairman, 
the author has found no authorita- 
tive evidence disagreeing with the 
published reports of Elder Andrew 
Jenson and his associates, statements 
emphasizing the fact that the “new 
home” does not stand upon the site 
of the old one. 

Not a Lumber Frame Home. 

Sidney Rigdon, the Prophet's 
scribe, who lived in the Whitmer 
home for six weeks, spoke in a gen- 
eral conference of the Church after 
he was the Prophet’s first counselor, 
saying: . I recollect in the year 

1830 I met the whole Church of 
Christ in a little old loghouse about 
twenty feet square, near Waterloo, 
N.y.” (D.H.C., Vol. VI, p. 228.) 

Elder Orson Pratt, who had also 
stayed at this home in 1830, reported 

PERMANENCE 
by Marie Daerr 

Who said the bloom upon this tree 
Is vanished, once the petals fall— 
Or that the bird no longer soars, 
Because I cannot hear its call? 

Who thinks spring winds are lost, 
because 

Their gentle kiss was all too brief— 
Or that the tender bud is gone, 

That blossomed into summer leaf? 

No loveliness completely flies: 

No outstretched hand, no friendly 
word. 

How firm the kindly touch remains! 
How sweet the echoes that are 
heard! 



at a Church conference: “The houst 
of Father Whitmer was ... a log 
house. ... In one small room of 5 
log-house, nearly all the Latter-da] 
Saints ( east of Ohio ) were collecte() 
together.” (Journal of Discoursed 
Vol. 7, p. 372.) This house of log| 
was in no way similar to the presen 
frame building nor to the “ne\j 
home” where the brethren ate applei 
after they visited the spot wher^ 
the old Whitmer home had stood. 

The Whitmer Home Torn Down 
Mrs. Sadie G. Pack, widow of th^ 
late Dr. Frederick J. Pack, gave the 
author the following important iten 
from her journal written on this dat^ 
given below while Elder James Hi 
Moyle was speaking: “E. Davie 
Mann and his wife (Susie G, Mann 
and I went to the 17th Ward Chape 
to hear Elder James H. Moyle, De 
cember 31, 1944. Brother Moylj 
interviewed David Whitmer ii 
Richmond, Missouri, on June 28 
1885. . . . Elder Moyle said: T askec 
him every question I could thin) 
of. . . . Mr. ‘Whitmer conversed wit! 
me for two and one half hours. . . 
Then Elder Moyle said, and Mrs 
Pack is sure that the following wa 
a quote from David Whitmer: “Thl 
first Whitmer home in which im \ 
Church was organized was tortfl 
down in 1873. (Mrs. Pack served 0 ^ 
the general board of the Primary^ 
for a number of years, and was theilf 
anade first counselor in the presife 
dency of the Church Primary, bein^l 
set apart by President Heber B 
Grant, October 26, 1925.) § 

Seeking the Spot Where thm 
Church was Organized. 1 : 

In October 1955, Elder Germai|:| 
E. Ellsworth, former president oi 
the Northern States Mission, toI(| 
the author that in 1905 he and Elde| 
George Albert Smith were appointe(| 
by the Church to secure, if possibl^ 
the Joseph Smith, Sr., home nea| 
Palmyra, New York. | 

Among other things he stated tha| 
while he and George Albert Smitl| 
and wife were at the Hill Cumorah| 
Elder Smith suggested that they| 
drive to the Whitmer Farm abouil 
twenty-five miles southeastward and| 
find and photograph the exact spot! 
where the old Whitmer home had'- 
stood in order that the locatioh 
would not be lost. 

Signs his Written Statement. A 
few days later at the invitation of 
Elder George Q. Morris, chairman 
of the Historic Sites Committee/ 
German E. Ellsworth came to the/ 
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The Church Model of the Hammond Organ in oak, a splendid style for the contemporary church 






Why better church music 
costs less over the years 



In choosing a new organ for your 
church, beauty of tone is, of course, of 
paramount importance. And you have 
but to hear the incomparable Hammond 
Organ a single tirhe to know its tone 
is magnificent. 

But beautiful tone by itself is not 
enough. No church today can ignore 
the possible, high cost of maintaining 
that tone. But with the Hammond Organ 
— and with it alone — you will have prac- 
tically no maintenance cost, because 
you will have no tuning expense at all! 

This combination of glorious music 
and lower upkeep over the years are 
yours only with the Hammond Organ. 



What makes them both possible are 
these exclusive Hammond advantages . . . 

Remarkable versatility of tone. 

Thousands *of 
tones can be easily 
blended for the 
magnificent rend- 
ering of all types 
of church litera- 
ture by means of Hammond’s exclusive 
“Harmonic Drawbars.” 

Catfinedral tone quality in any type of 
enclosure. Even the smallest church can 
enjoy resonant tones with Hammond’s 
exclusive reverberation control and three 
channel amplification. 



Lasting durability in any dImate. Neither 
extreme heat nor cold, nor severe humid- 
ity can affect the performance of your 
Hammond Organ. It is precision built 
to play year after year. 

Total eliminatioiu of tuning expense. 
Hammond is the only organ that can 
never go out of tune.* For only the 
Hammond Organ has “Permanent 
Pitch,” made possible by the unique 
Hammond method of tone generation. 

Which Hammond model is best for 
your church? Find out by mailing any 
or all of the coupons below. Address 
Hammond Organ Company, 4220 W. 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 

"^£xcept the Pedal Solo Unit Concert Model. 




THE HAMMOND ORGAN 

Choice of over 43,000 institutions 



Xo Ibrinig cSi.'szK'clii tbettesr Mamsiop MSvfiS tiaes® ©OTffipoias , • . 



n Please send me your booklet telling 
how our church can raise money for 
an organ. 

Narae.^ 




Our church is interested in: 

C] Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 

Q Hearing a free organ concert. 




n Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Church ^ 
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Mo de l 9 0 saves owner 

S6S bonus bushels wor&h ^73.80 extra 



Here’s real harvesting NEWS? 

Dtiring the 1958 soybean har- 
vest, two combines, both late PTO 
models of similar size, each har- 
vesting two rows at a time — were 
checked for bushels combined, 
time required and fuel used. 

One was a Model 90 Ai.l-Crop 
Harvester; the other, a competi- 
tive make. Both were owned by 
experienced farmers. Working side 
by side in the same field, each har- 
vested a measured 18 acres, ex- 
changing lands halfway through 
the test to equalize any difference 
in yield of soybeans. 

Here are S:he results: 

The Allis-Chalmers Model 90. . . 



. . . saved 36.9 more bushels of 
beans from its 18 acres. (Pictured 
above). 

. . . finished in 5 hours, 48 minutes 
— 1 hour and 37 minutes sooner — 
a full 20 percent less time. 

. . . was powered by an Allis- 
Chalmers D-14 Tractor which 
used 23 ^ less gallons of fuel than 
the competing tractor. 

Here is field proof . . . why Allis- 
Chalmers is a great and trusted 
name in harvesting ! Rubber shell- 
ing surfaces, wide-flow threshing 
capacity, clean air blast separa- 
tion — all three — make the big dif- 
ference. Bag extra profits— see 
your Allis-Chalmers dealer now. 



ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION o MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 



Remember . . . these important 
savings of grain, fuel and time 
were made in harvesting only. 18 
acres. You can expect propor- 
tionate savings on your acreage 
regardless of whether your crop ' 
is beans, grain or seed. 




4sk yom (dealer ofoow# fhe Mllis~ChaSmers [}>lan to all-crop, is an 

ftae pS^ir(Sh(S3Se ^arm equipmes^f. AlUa-Chalmera trademark. 



Listen i 
National Farm 
and Home Hour— 
Every Saturday— NBC 




Make the BIG MOVE to More Profit! 
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historian's library and made the fol- 
lowing statement, which was taken 
down by the author: 

‘‘Leaving the Hill Cumorah in 
June 1905, Elder George Albert 
Smith and wife and I journeyed 
southward, in our car to the old 
Whitmer farm at Fayette, Seneca 
county, New York, with the purpose 
in mind of locating and photo- 
graphing the exact spot where once 
stood the old Peter Whitmer log 
home. 

“During our visit with the family 
in charge of the new home, they 
never once referred to this lumber 
frame house as the ‘Whitmer home;' 
moreover, when we asked them to 
show us the place where the old 
Peter Whitmer home had stood— -for 
we all knew that the old home had 
long since disappeared— the man in 
charge very kindly conducted us 
about a hundred yards or so to the 
large barn, and going around the 
south end, he took us about fifty feet 
or so back of the barn into a grain 
field, just coming into head. Stopping 
us there, he exclaimed: ‘You are now 
standing upon the exact spot where 
the old Peter Whitmer home once 
stood, where it is claimed your 
Church was organized. The old log 
house was torn down many years 
ago, but this is the exact spot where 
* it stood.' 

“After discussing the important 
matter for some time with the care- 
taker and being convinced that 
we were really upon the site of the 
old Whitmer home, < Elder George 
Albert Smith suggested that his wife 
and I stand there while he took sev- 
eral photographs. 

“I myself carried one of these 
pictures with me for years, explain- 
ing to my friends that it was a 
picture of the place where the Peter 
j Whitmer log house stood. A copy 
I of the same picture is now pre- 

I served in The Improvement Era. 
I (Vol. 12, p. 117.) 

I “From the day that this picture 

i was taken in 1905 until the present 
time, there has been no doubt in 
f my mind about our being photo- 
graphed upon the sacred site of the 
i old Whitmer home where the 

I Church of Jesus Christ was organ- 
; ized, April 6, 1830." 

j. Signed, German E. Ellsworth 

i Historian's Library, 

I October 27, 1955. 

Note: Under the Era picture ap- 
peared these words~and they were 



certainly approved by Elder George 
Albert Smith, who was noted for 
his exactness regarding “historic 
sites”— “German E. Ellsworth and 
Mrs. George Albert Smith are stand- 
ing upon the spot where stood the 
old home of Peter Whitmer, Fay- 
ette, Seneca County, N.Y., where 
the Church was organized, April 6, 
1830.” 

“T/ie Whitmer Home Not Stand- 
ing" 

Appearing in bold headlines in 
the Church Section of the Deseret 
'News, November 1, 1941, is the fol- 
lowing statement which begins a 
three-column historical account, 
showing that the present home 
standing upon the Whitmer farm is 
not the Whitmer home. 

“Truth told about House of Whit- 
mer,” is another heading of this 
article written by an “eyewitness,” 
Assistant Church Historian Andrew 
Jenson, who declared: “Inasmuch 
as a number of students of Church 
History still cling to the idea that 
the house of Peter Whitmer, Sr., in 
which the Church was organized 
April 6, 1830, is still standing, I sub- 
mit the following”: and he. then 
repeats the account of his visit at 
the Whitmer farm in 1888. He also 
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(Continued) could not get the 
plates; they were afraid they would 
perish in the wilderness; they 
thought their father was a dreamer. 
Laman and Lemuel lacked '‘posi- 
trons.” 

A great sales organization recently 
analyzed one hundred failures. The 
reasons for the failures were almost 
exactly the same ones that had 
caused Laman and Lemuel to fail 
2500 years earlier. They are as 
follows: 

1. 37 percent failed because of 
discouragement. 

2. 37 percent because of lack of 
industry. 

3. 12 percent because they would 
not follow instructions. 

These failure specifications fit 
Laman and Lemuel to a tee. Dis- 
couragement is an attitude; lack of 
industry is an attitude; failure to 
follow instructions is an attitude. 



lists the eight successive owners 
of the Whitmer farm after it had 
been sold by the Whitmers. 

On page 607 of the Autobiography 
of Andreiv Jenson, “Friday, March 
21st, 1930,” is recorded Elder Jen- 
son's declaration that he had just 
met with the First Presidency and 
had explained to “Presidents Grant 
and Ivins and others at the office 
of the First Presidency in regard 
to the Whitmer home in Fayette. . . . 
New York” that when he and two 
other elders “visited the place for 
the first time in 1888 that the old 
Whitmer log house on the Whitmer 
farm in which the Church was or- 
ganized had been taken down many 
years before 1888.” 

Elders Andrew Jenson and B. H. 
Roberts worked side by side for 
years at the Historian's Office, and 
whenever Elder Roberts ran a pic- 
ture of the Whitmer Farm, it was 
labeled “The Whitmer Farm— site 
of the Whitmer home where parts 
of the Book of Mormon were trans- 
lated, and where the Church was 
organized.” (Americana, Vol. 1, p. 
804, 1909; Comp. Hist. Church, Vol. 
I, opposite p. 196.) The present 
home was not suggested as being 
a Whitmer home. 



They are very bad attitudes loaded 
with “negatrons.” 

Here is a good place to start 
checking up on ourselves. How good 
is our attitude? How many “posi- 
trons” do we have per molecule? 
and what can be done to increase 
the number? 

3. Skill 

Success always pays off on skill. 
The stenographer knows the key- 
board; that is knowledge. She wants 
to be a good stenographer; that is 
attitude. But real competence and 
the amount of her salary is deter- 
mined by her ability to get the work 
done. Skill comes from practice, 
drill, perseverance, and determina- 
tion. One may read many books 
about navigation, but his real suc- 
cess will depend upon his skill in 
getting the ship into port. We like 
people who can do things. We want 
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basketball players who make bas- 
kets, missionaries who make con- 
verts, and leaders who lead. That 
means skill. A worker may have 
knowledge but no dexterity, wisdom 
but no competence; he owns a kit 
of tools but doesn’t know how to 
use them. Remember that the pay- 
off in the work of the Lord, as in 
any other work, is on skill. 

Make an appraisal of your leader- 
ship skills and determine what can 
be done to improve them. We can 
talk about faith but can we get it 
into people? Can we get people 
to be more active, more honest, and 
better followers of the Master? If 
so, how? If not, why not? 

4. Habits 

It is said that the greatest power 
in the world is the power of habit. 
It is stronger than discipline or will 
power. Habit is to success what 
the rails are to the streamliner: as 
the rails support and guide the 
streamliner, so habit supports and 
guides our success. 

Now suppose that we identify the 
habits essential to great leadership 
success. What are they? And how 
can we acquire them? 

1. Study habits. We know that 
many men have reached great 
heights of accomplishment by setting 
aside even fifteen minutes of every 
day for well-directed, concentrated 
study on some particular subject. 
But mere study by itself is not 
enough— it is the study habit that is 
important. 

2. Work habits. There is no ex- 
cellence without labor. There are 
very few things that one can ever do 
well, without having his muscles 
commit it to memory. You can lis- 
ten to instructions on how to play 
basketball from now till the cows 
come home, but if it isn't in your 
muscle memory you are not a bas- 
ketball player. 

3. Thinking habits. Laman and 
Lemuel thought wrong. Some of 
us scarcely think at all. Thomas A. 
Edison said, '"There is no limit to 
which a man will not go to avoid 
thinking.” Most of our problems 

' come because we don't think straight 
or we don’t think at all. Before we 
can get someone else to think, we 
ourselves must be thinkers. Many 
people have learned to think with 
pens in their hands. Write your 
ideas down, then go over them next 
week and see how much you can 
improve them. Learn to think while 



you read. Write your thoughts in 
the margins of the book and then 
take action. 

4. Planning habits. God is a 
planner. If we desire to be “as 
God is,” here is a good place to 
start. Planning is a very important 
part of laying up treasures in 
heaven. 

Then there are habits of self-im- 
provement and many other won- 
derful habits available to us for the 
acquiring. Suppose you take your 



pen and make a list of the othe: 
habits that you would like to builc 
into your life. Opposite each on< 
put down your methods for getting 
them firmly established and effec 
tively functioning all of the time. 

We should remember that ou 
greatest opportunity is to lay up fo: 
ourselves treasures in heaven. Th( 
K A S H formula is your way t( 
eternal wealth. Make your owi 
subheadings as carefully as you like 
and then follow them to the limit 



^^What will it do to the man?^^ 

Richard L. Evans 

Whenever policies or products or principles, or 
actions or attitudes were under consideration, a 
certain thoughtful observer often asked this chal- 
lenging, this compelling question: “What will it do 
to the man?”^— not what is politic or popular or 
profitable only, not what is comfortable or convenient only, but 
what will it do to people? It is a question of first concern in all the 
personal and impersonal relationships of life: “What will it do to 
the man?”^ It is a question always to be asked and answered, for 
there is no way to live under standingly, effectively, comfortably— 
or safely— without giving due consideration to the importance of 
people: people with their problems, their rights, their hopes; their 
health and happiness; their peace and progress here, and their 
continuance into eternity— all with their own choices to make, 
their own values to arrive at, their own conduct to be responsible 
for, their own performance to face. We must live in compassion 
and consideration for others, always— for what we do to one another 
often lasts a lifetime, or longer than a mortal lifetime: offended 
feelings, hurts of the heart, cruelty or kindliness; good and bad 
advice, good and bad example; the teaching we do, the principles 
we perpetuate, the products we promote; me true or false things 
with which we fill men’s minds, the misleading of men by any 
misstatement— these all have pertinence to the health and happi- ; 
ness, to the peace and progress and possibilities of people. And it 
is a sobering thought to consider that we are all resiponsible for | 
the total effect of our actions and influence on others. "What will it ; 
do to the man?”^ This question is inherent in every command- ; 
ment, in every principle, in every product, in every policy— what i 
does it do to people, personally? That which makes men free and ; 
happy, compassionate and considerate, reverent and respectful; 
that preserves dignity and justice, virtue and honor, character and 
integrity; that brings mankind closer in understanding, and makes 
them more mindful of the everlasting things of life must, in all 
decisions, be a major cause of concern. Never safely can any so- 
ciety, any organization, any individual, lose sight primarily of the 
importance of people— of each individual person. The great plan- 
ning, the great purpose of the Creator pertains to the importance 
of people. “What will it do to the man?”^ 

^Oscar A. Kirkham. 

“The spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, March 1, 1959. Copyright 1959. 






What it means to be a member 
of the Church 

by Annis Mather 



For many weeks this past season. President Joseph 
Fielding Smith of the Council of the Twelve toured 
the two missions in Australia and the two missions 
in New Zealand, as well as visiting the Auckland 
{New Zealand) Stake. 

He and Sister Smith heard Annis Mather give this 
talk at the conference in Melbourne, Australia, in 
December. In sending a copy of her address. President 
Smith wrote: 

‘"She is fifteen years of age, a member of the Bent- 
leigh Branch, and the only member of her family in 
the Church. I felt that this talk, which was presented 
in a masterful way, was worthy of a place in the Era. 
In my opinion it is wonderful that a girl of such an 
age . . . could accomplish such a thing, and it was 
without help from others. While her parents are not 
members, they have not objected to their daughter 
joining the Church and in taking an active part in 
it. They were present at the conference. . . T 

The Editoks 

The greatest aim of mankind today is to find se- 
curity. 

What is security? 

Is it to be found in material things, such as a good 
home, a loving family, and friends? Of course it is! 
But surely it must mean more than just that to most 
of us? Surely v^e want security not only in this life 
but in the life to come. We want security for eternity. 
We want to fulfil the scripture which says: 

*'Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and dust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal. 

“But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
(Matt. 6:19-20.) 

How are we to find this security which means more 
than just what this life offers us? Is it something 
which can be bought at will? No, but it is something 
which is available free to ail men, if they earnestly 
seek it. 

. . seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” (Ibid., 6:33.) What more can we want? In 
those few words God has promised us security in not 
only spiritual but temporal things as well. 

“I want to find security!” How often do we hear 



this cry in the world today? But do we realize often, j 

how much security we have? We know that God is i 

our Eternal Father, that he loves us and wants us to 
love him and to rely on him. We know that God is 
love and that God is eternal; therefore love is eternal. | 

Isn't this security? I find security in the Church of 
Jesus Christ because I know that it is the true Church 
which is built upon the everlasting gospel. How do 
I know that it is true? I could stay here all night 
and tell you; however, I will spare you that, and just | 

hold up the four standard works as proof that this ' 

Church is true. I find security because “ . . . I am ,i 

not ashamed of the gospel of Christ;” (Romans 1:16) ^ 

for if I were, how weak and defenseless I would feel ‘iii 

with no hope as I have now, no understanding of the i 

true meaning of life. What security would I have 
for the future? None! v 

By keeping the Word of Wisdom, we are securing , 

for ourselves a healthy body which will enable us [ 

to have, as far as possible, a happy and contented 
life. . . men are that they might have joy.” (2 Ne. , J 

2:25.) How can we be joyful if we are not healthy, 
if we have bodies that continually give us pain? Yet 
if we look after our health and keep our bodies clean, 
we will find that, even though we may have had bad i 

illnesses, our bodies will not be so infirm or weak in } 

our old age as they might have been, if we hadn't i 

looked after them. | 

We find security in eternal marriage which is one | 

of the important principles of our Church. What 1 

security is there if we are only going to be married j 

“until death do us part,” if we are only going to have , 

our partners for this life alone; what about the next j 

world? Don't you think it's going to be hard for i| 

those who have been married for time only to part? ( 

Don't you think it's going to be hard for those chil- j 

dren who can't be sealed to their parents because . j 

their parents are not married for time and all eternity? ;! 

It wiU be dreadful! However, we know that if we j 

are worthy, we will be able to be married for time ' 

and all eternity. What a beautiful principle it is, to j ; 

be able to be sealed to our parents, as they can be !| 

sealed to theirs. As far as I am concerned, I would | 

prefer not to marry at all, if I couldn't get married 
in the temple; without it we have no security. That 
brings us to genealogy! What more security could 
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we get, that genealogy gives us? If 
we do our genealogy work, we are 
literally joining up all our ancestors’ 
families and ourselves into one big 
family unit; for let us remember that 
exaltation is attained in continuing 
the family unit into eternity. We 
find security in the fact that we will 
not be parted from our loved ones 
here on the earth, but that we will 
continue to love and know them in 
the life to come. 

We have security in the fact that 
we know that the priesthood that 
we hold in this Church is the true 
one, the same one that Christ con- 
ferred on his Apostles, the same 
which God conferred on Christ; we 
know that Peter, James, and John 
conferred it personally on Joseph 
Smith, who has passed it on down 
to those who were worthy. Every 
person in this Church who has the 
priesthood knows how it has come 
down to him; he knows that it is 
not something which any person 
has given him, but someone who has 
the authority to do so. It is through 
this priesthood that we can have 
eternal marriage. It is through this 
priesthood that we can perfect our 
home. The family unit cannot be 
perfected either in time or in eter- 
nity without the priesthood; and it 
is only in and through the home that 
we can attain the fulness of the bless- 
ings of the sospel in this or the life 
to come. The greatest peace, joy, 
and happiness that can be attained 
in this life or the next is through 
the perfection of the family unit. 
There is security in a perfect home. 
Our parents have helped us to gain 
security in the fact that they have 
helped us to prepare ourselves to 
face life and its many problems and 
its joys. For this I am truly thank- 
ful. 

We have security in the fact that 
we know where we come from; that 
we lived in the pre-existence, with 
God as our Heavenly Father; that 
we progressed there as we are pro- 
gressing here, and as we will 
progress in the life to come. We 
know why we are here; that we are 
being given the opportunity of try- 
ing to return to our Father’s presence 
as we were before, but with the 
difference that we will have glorified 
bodies like him. We know where 
we are going. We know that life 
does not just end here, and that 
once we have passed the grave, we 
will not just sleep or have a mean- 
ingless existence, but that we will 



be progressing still farther there— 
that we will be learning to live the 
gospel at its fullest— that we will 
be learning to perfect ourselves. 

How blessed we are to have all 
this security! And vet we ask for 
more. What is worldly wealth any- 
how? If we do seek the kingdom of 
God, all else will be added to us. 
We miehtn’t be millionaires, but we 
we will find we have enough to keep 
us happy. Light and peace and 
foy and happiness and all temporal 
benefits come from the observance 
of God’s commandments; if we keep 
the Word of Wisdom, pay our tith- 
ing, keep the Sabbath day, honor 
the priesthood, keep ourselves moral- 
ly, physically, and mentallv clean, 
if we do all these things, then, we 
are going to be really happy spirit- 
ually as well as materially. 

Our testimony gives us security; 
through it, we know that the gospel 
is true, that the Church is true, 
that we are in very truth God’s chil- 
dren. Often we might suddenly be- 
gin to wonder if we are wrong; this 
is the devil tempting and annoying 
us. But in spite of this, something 
deep down in us, that inner knowl- 
edge which is the prompting of the 
Holy Ghost, tells us that these things 
are true, which helps us to overcome 
our difficulties. As long as we have 
our testimony, and we don’t harm 
it by doing things which we know 
are wrong, we will have seciurity. I 
know that the gospel is true, and 
that it is the “power of salvation to 
everyone that believeth”; I know 
that the Church is the true Church, 
that it is based on the everlasting 
gospel, and I will always have this 
testimony. 



MY NEIGHBOR 
by Julia Whittier Wolfe 

My neighbor was my neighbor 
For just a little while. 

We shared the sunny mornings; 
We bartered smile for smile. 

My neighbor was my neighbor 
Until the first year’s end. 

And then forever after 
My neighbor was my friend. 



My Brothers Keeper 

( Continued) prevails. 

Brother Lindley, a member of th 
elders quorum, is a part of a ver 
active group under the able leader 
ship of Elder Gordon Hansen, an 
his counselors Wesley R. Steerma 
and Delmer Ouderkirk, Secretar 
for the quorum is Melvin Hodges. 

Every man in the quorum belong 
to a committee and has the oppoj 
tunity to do one committee assier 
ment each month. The belief th£ 
“a busy quorum is an active one” : 
reflected in the record; there ai 
eightv members in the quorum an 
only five are inactive. Seventy-eigl 
percent of the quorum are fu 
tithepayers. 

Under the direction of the bishoj 
ric and organization of the eldei 
presidency, with others assisting 
the Meridian second quorum c 
elders completed their assignmer 
of harvesting com last fall on th 
local Ghurch farm. In 1957, thre 
hundred tons were harvested an< 
the figure for 1958 shows a tremen 
dous gain of 600 tons. 

Quorum members seem to take i 
all in their stride. The quorur 
president says that all he has t 
do is get on the phone and ask th 
quorum to do a job and it is done 

a 

Fabulous History 

(Continued) Ledge,” gleaminj 
brilliant red in the desert sun rays 
and the northern border is thi 
mountainous reef through whicl 
Buckhorn Draw cuts a gorge 2,00( 
feet deep. 

Between this massive reef anc 
the Cedar Mountain, a gorgeouj 
giant sprawling east and west abouj 
twelve miles in length, lies the riel 
12,000-acre domain of Buckhorj 
Flat. Through this lengthwise ran 
the Spanish Trail; through it alsd 
the original grade of the Denver 5 
Rio Grande Western Railroad waj 
built in 1882, then abandoned ifl 
order to get this rail line faster td 
the new sugar refineries and woolen 
mills being built by the Church o 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Sainfc 
around Salt Lake City, Brighaii 
City, Provo, and Lehi. 

From the west end of BuckhoP 
Flat, a six mile road leads souti 
to the high rim of the San Rafae 
River, overlooking one of the mosi 
spectacular sights in all of Utah 






r 



That is the San Rafael River Can- 
yon, a ten mile stretch of desert 
stream which reveals dozens of lofty 
tinted peaks and river cliffs in all 
directions. 

A move is under way now to have 
this area designated a state park 
through the Utah State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, to make at 
least this portion of the spectacular 
San Rafael country available to the 
public through good roads and facil- 
ities. It adjoins the historic Spanish 
Trail route which the freeway will 
use on its flying course through 
Utah. That trail reached its north- 
ernmost point—another historic spot 
—in crossing Huntington Creek five 
miles east of Castle Dale on the 
road to Green River, which uses 
part of the old railroad grade. 

From Huntington Creek, site of 
the old village of Wilsonville, first 
white settlement in Castle Valley, 
the route turns southwest to Was- 
atch Pass, the divide between 
Emery and Salina. This divide was 
so easy and gradual that travelers 
did not know they had crossed a 
mountain until they saw streams 
running in opposite directions. 

Over this course, the new freeway 
’will pass through the very edge of 
the fabulous Sinbad; within sight 
of the spell-binding desert scenes 
of the larger San Rafael Swell; 
along the course through Castle 
Valley. 

It was the route long sought for 
a transcontinental railroad by Col- 
onel John C, Fremont who made his 
fifth and last western expedition 
by a hazardous trip through this 
region in the winter of 1853-54. He 
arrived in the Mormon town of 
Parowan on February 8, 1854, where 
the Mormon pioneers took in his 
suffering men and restored them to 
health and well-being. 

Many of California's most noted 
pioneers reached the golden state 
over this Spanish Trail through 
southern Utah. California's history 
sparkles with the names of famous 
frontiersmen whose footprints trace 
back over this epic route, over the 
historic Green River, over historic 
Wasatch Pass, where Spanish cara- 
vans had passed long before them. 

Now after more than a century, 
the adventurous San Rafael will 
watch once more the march of 
civilization. Through a great open 
freeway in a scenic desert land, the 
glamorous, golden days of a dead 
past will be revived. 




2 to 1 Food Supplement 

©Old i©@is better, feel better, Eii©ra pep. 

Young and old, all over the country are reporting that Don Lyman’s 2 to 1 Minerals 
and Vitamins are helping them to that wonderful feeling of buoyancy. 

There are few products on the market today that will stand comparison with Don 
Lyman’s 2 to 1 Food Supplement. The quality, the balance of ingredients, the 
natural and organic sources, the high potency and the low, low price are all out- 
standing. 

As you use 2 to 1 you will be taking an important step to help you build your 
resistance, and lay the foundation for a good life through better nutrition. Everyone 
can afford 2 to 1 . This diet fortification is just a few cents a day. It may save you 
money on your health expenditures. See the October or November issues of the 
“Era” or write us. 




with SURE MEAL 




Lose 3 to 6 lbs. in 9 successive SURE MEALS. Lose about 2 lbs. 
a week until you have your weight at a satisfactory level. 

Then use Sure Meal twice a day with one other regular meal. 

Then use Sure Meal once a day to help you keep your body 
in good nutritional balance and control your caloric intake so you can hold your weight 
right where you want it. See the November issue of the "Era" or write for a 20 meal 
size with information. 

ITS DELICIOUS AND EASY TO USE! 



DON LYMAN & ASSOCIATES 

472 S®. HOfit EasA*, Salt Lake City, Utah, IM 3-9674 

[Piease serad or deliver without extra coslf 



DON LYMAN'S 2*10 1 
MINERALS £ VITAMINS 



Introductory Offer 
2 Month's Supply 
6 Month's Supply 



$2.39 

$10.00 

$25.00 
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SURE MEAL 



20 Meal Size 
40 Meol Size 
Defatted Chocolate 
Defatted Vanilla 



$4.75 

$9.00 
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MIA General Board 
Appointments 

{Continued) this new call was 
serving as first assistant in the Hill- 
side Stake Sunday School superin- 
tendency. He and Mrs. Hail have 
four sons. 

Elder Blaine Watts of Midvale, 
Utah, now serving on the Scout 
committee. At the time of this ap- 
pointment he was a member of the 
Midvale Stake high council. He has 
also been a member of the East 
Jordan Stake high council, and at 
one time was a member of the East 
Jordan Stake presidency, and once 
served in a bishopric. He is a 
widower and has two daughters. 

Elder Ira A. Newsome of Bounti- 
ful; Utah, now serving on the Scout 
committee. Previously he was serv- 
ing as a member of the Bountiful 
North Stake high council. He has 
also been a stake MIA superin- 
tendent, ward, Sunday School super- 
intendent, scoutmaster, and Aaronic 
Priesthood general secretary while 
residing in Bountiful. He filled a 
mission in Great Britain 1934-36. He 



and Mrs. Newsome have three 
daughters. 

Miss H. Lynn Warner of Salt Lake 
City, now serving on the sports com- 
mittee. She has been sports director 
in Moapa (Nevada) Stake, Sunday 
School teacher at Ferron, Utah, and 
Beehive and Gleaner teacher in 
North Eighteenth Ward, Ensign 
(Salt Lake City) Stake, and Junior 
Gleaner teacher in Twenty- seventh 
Ward, Emigration (Salt Lake City) 
Stake. She has filled a mission to 
Norway, where she served as MIA 
and Primary supervisor. 

Mrs. Lillian S. Boyce of Holladay, 
Utah, now serving on the Mia Maid 
committee. With the exception of 
about ten years she has taught Sun- 
day School since 1918. She has 
also served in the Relief Society, 
and been a Jr, Gleaner leader and 
Beekeeper and a counselor in the 
ward YWMIA. She has been stake 
Mia Maid leader, and for seven 
years (up until last June) she was 
stake YWMIA president. During 
that time the stake was named 
Cottonwood and later Holladay. At 
the time of this call to the general 
board she was active in Sunday 



School and Primary. Her husban< 
is E. Veryl Boyce. They have thre 
daughters. 

Mrs. lone R. Bennion of Clear 
field, Utah, now serving on th 
drama committee. She is the widov 
of Stanley J. Bennion, a former man 
ager of Zion's Printing Company 
Independence, Missouri. As a younj 
woman she filled a mission t< 
the Central States. Shortly afte: 
her marriage she and her husbanc 
served on the MIA board of th< 
Central States Mission, She servec 
as YWMIA district president, anc 
when Kansas City Stake was organ 
ized, as stake YWMIA president 
She has a son and a daughter. 

Mrs. Lila B. Walch of Bountiful 
Utah, now a member of the Beehive 
committee. Until the past summei 
she resided in LaGrande, Oregon 
She has served as stake YWMIi^ 
age-group counselor, Beekeeper, 
secretary, ward president, and 
Gleaner leader. She has also served 
in the Primary, Relief Society, and 
Sunday School. Her husband is 
C. Lloyd Walch, patriarch in Boun- 
tiful North Stake. They are the 
parents of four sons. 



A Spiritual Beacon 

(Continued) courses, and by the 
fall of 1880 the work had been com- 
pleted up to the square. Work on 
the towers was completed on De- 
cember 22, 1882. 

November 21, 1883, after a long 
illness, Elder Charles C. Rich of the 
Council of the Twelve and a mem- 
ber of the temple-building commit- 
tee died at his home in Paris, Idaho. 
He was greatly mourned as he had 
been greatly loved by the Saints in 
the temple district. 

In January 1882 the baptismal 
font, which had been cast in Salt 
Lake City, was hauled in from the 
foundry by men and teams from 
Brigham City. That mode of trans- 
portation was considered to be less 
expensive and perhaps safer than 
the railroad. Some of the sections 
of the font weighed about a ton 
each. The twelve oxen which sup- 
port the font were cast in Logan. 

In the summer of 1882 ( some 
students say 1883) a number of the 
temple workmen were asked to go 
and build houses to start the town 
of Washakie for the Indian Saints 



in Box Elder County. 

During the spring of 1884 many 
visitors came to see the temple, 
then nearing completion inside and 
out. It was then, as it is now, when 
our new temples near completion, 
an efiFective means of missionary 
work, much appreciated by our non- 
member friends and neighbors. 

With humility and with splendor, 
the Logan Temple was dedicated 
Saturday morning. May 17, 1884, 
by President John Taylor. Dedica- 
tory sessions were repeated Sunday 
and Monday. Special dedicatory 
music had been written, and was 
sung by a selected choir under the 
baton of Alexander Lewis. 

Of the first dedicatory session, 
the Deseret News reported: 

“About 1,400 were present. The 
presiding priesthood were seated 
according to their respective call- 
ings. The Melchizedek Priesthood 
on the east; the Aaronic on the west. 
The great hall is chaste and beauti- 
ful, being pure white, with the ex- 
ception of the upholstery work on 
the pulpits and the gold initials 
thereon." 

Seven years of actual building- 



seven years of sacrifice and co-oper- 
ation on the part of thousands of 
residents in the temple district wa$ 
culminated in those three days o^ 
dedication. But the real purpose ofi 
the temple, the reason why it was 
built, was just beginning as ordi- 
nance work began on Wednesday; 
May 21, 1884. 

It's easy to write such a story thus 
far. The sturdy dream of a pioneer, 
decision to build a temple to thq 
Most High carries itself to its dra-j 
matic conclusion at the completion 
of the temple. ^ 

Then the real story only begins^ 
The quiet dedication of those peoplq 
who entered the temple to do a vi- 
carious work— and how they receivecf 
a spiritual feast, and how they and 
their families have been blessed for 
three quarters of a century. Seventy- 
five years and the sacred promises 
are still being made there; the bless- 
ings from heaven are being poured 
out openly there. 

May the Logan Temple, the spir- 
itual beacon set upon the hill east of 
Logan, be the center of the lives of 
the people of the area for many times; 
seventy-five years to come! 
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Worship— Its Meaning 
and Achievement 






(Continued) but sometimes see- 
ing the parts of a process helps in 
arriving at an understanding of the 
whole process. We shall consider 
first, the preparation and condition- 
ing necessary for worship; second, 
the worship experience proper; and 
third, the fruits of worship. 

To achieve a corporate worship 
experience requires thoughtful prep- 
aration and considerable discipline 
of all concerned beforehand. There 
are two areas of responsibility in this 
connection: that of the ofFicers who 
arrange and conduct the service, and 
that of the individuals who come to 
worship. The former are responsi- 
ble for providing external conditions 
which are conducive to worship, 
and the latter are responsible for 
inducing within themselves an atti- 
tude of intention and expectation of 
worshiping. 

The officers responsible for the 
service must discipline themselves 
not only to the inner requirements 
of the individual worshiper, but also 
to the principles and techniques 
without which it would be impos- 
sible for them to conduct a unified, 
beautiful, and eflFective meeting. 
While these principles and tech- 
niques are considered important, we 
can only briefly mention them here. 

It seems to us that the guiding 
principle under which the tech- 
niques are to be worked out for 
developing an impressive service, is 
the simple idea that the outward 
expression or external program 
should run parallel to the inner spir- 
itual course of the experience. It i 
is perhaps impossible to say what I 
the sequence of this inner course is | 
because of its elusiveness and com- 
plexity, yet it seems that in a well- 
ordered Sacrament meeting, for 
example, the tone and intensity of 
the inner experience increases until 
the culmination is reached with the 
partaking of the Sacrament, If this 
is not the case, it should be. This 
means that the separate parts and 
the order of the service should be 
consciously selected and arranged 
to contribute to and enhance as well 
as express the inner process as it 
moves to the climax of spiritual il- 
lumination and rededication to the 
will of God. 

The techniques or practices to 
which oflFicers must discipline them- j 
selves if the service is to be effective. 
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include those combined elements 
which result in the skilful, artful 
management of the service. In- 
cluded among these would be such 
matters as the detailed planning of 
each meeting, the pre-arrangement 
of all physical factors, the dignity 
and simplicity with which the serv- 
ice is conducted, the appropriateness 
and proper use of music, scrip- 
ture, speech, and prayers, and the 
over-all unity and quality level of 
the whole. Proper attention to 
these and other factors gives the 
service a quality of dramatic unity 
from beginning to end. If this 
suggests that worship takes on some- 
thing of the nature of art, then we 
would add that it is the simplest 



and purest form of art of which tl 
human soul is capable. 

Careful attention to the print 
pies and techniques of worship 
not in the interest of principles 
techniques as such but is rather 
the interest of worship itself. Pu 
lie worship is an organic, not i 
atomistic process. Scattered inc 
viduals must be welded into a wc 
shiping congregation, and it is 
simple fact that certain conditio: 
and procedures contribute mo 
readily to this end than others. 

Observance of these prerequisit 
does not necessarily insure the su 
cess of a worship service. Comple 
success depends heavily upon tl 



^^Your name is safe in our home 







Richard L. Evans 

Last week we recalled a question that applies to 
all policies or products or any kind of proposal 
that pertains to people: "'What will it do to the 
man?"'^ This week we should like to cite another 
sentence from the same source, a sentence which 
suggests its own kind of questioning: “Your name is safe in our 
home.”^ Do we, for example, speak as well of our friends when 
they are absent as when they are with us? It would sometimes 
seem hazardous to be absent from some kinds of company because 
of gossip or imcomplimentary comments concerning those who 
aren’t there. This, of course, is a false and unfortunate kind of 
friendship. We can’t be everywhere and always present in person; 
we can’t always and everywhere represent ourselves; we can’t 
refute eveiy falsehood and misstatement and gossip and innuendo 
that is somehow circulated. And if always people have to be pres- 
ent to defend themselves from gossip, from loose tongues, from 
irresponsible rumor, or unkind comment, or criticism, there is little 
of safety for the good name of anyone. “Your name is safe in our 
home.”^ This means, among other things, refraining from character 
assassination, from quick judgment, from unjustified criticism, 
from putting on a pleasing face and front at the moment of meeting, 
followed by gossip and accusation and innuendo in absence. 
Pertinent to this we would cite these three terse sentences, one 
from Proverbs and two from the New Testament: “A whisperer: 
separateth chief friends.'’^ “Wherefore putting away lying, speak; 
every man truth with his neighbour.”^ “Take heed what ye hear.”^' 
In the home, in the family, in the house of our friends, among fellow: 
workers—indeed anywhere— it is blessedly reassuring to have some- 
one with whom we can trust our good name, our reputation, our 
interest in our absence. Among the most cherished possessions 
in all of life are a loyal family,- trustworthy friends, and far and 
forthright associates who will represent us fairly in our absence. 
To quote Francis Bacon: . . It is a mere and miserable solitude 

to want true friends; without which the world is but a wilder- 
ness. . . "Tour name is safe in our home,”^ 



*Mark 4:24. 

^Francis Bacon, Of Fiiendship. 



^Oscar A. Kirkham. 

^Proverbs 16:28. 

^^Ephesians 4:25. 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, March 8, 1959. Copyright 1959. 






attitude and purpose the individual 
worshiper has as he takes his place 
in the congregation. He must come 
to the service primarily for the pur- 
pose of worshiping, conscious that 
on this occasion the values of social- 
izing with friends or receiving in- 
struction are secondary. 

In this era of two hundred page 
Sunday newspapers, radio programs, 
and television, variety shows, drag 
races, traffic jammed streets, and 
numerous other distractions, fre- 
quently including too full a schedule 
of Church appointments, the atti- 
tude of mind and relaxation of body 
required in worship are difficult to 
achieve. To arrive at Church under 
these circumstances in the proper 
frame of mind necessitates some 
preparation and conscious self-disci- 
pline. 

The form of preparation and disci- 
pline will vary with the individual. 
If one habitually reminds himself 
of the meaning and value of the 
Sabbath as he approaches the day s 
activities, his general attitude will 
be conducive to worship. However, 
most people need further concen- 
tration on spiritual matters. Scrip- 
ture reading for devotional rather 
than theological interests proves 
helpful for many. A prayerful atti- 
tude, characterized especially by 
adoration and gratitude to God, 
should be attained. The least one 
can do is to discipline his thoughts 
and actions, by whatever means, in 
order that he may be responsive to, 
and participate in, the service which 
has been prepared for him. 

Let us now assume that we have 
an ideal worship situation where 
officers have met their responsibili- 
ties as suggested above, and where 
the congregation has arrived ready 
to worship. What actually is in- 
volved in the experience of the in- 
dividual worshiper? 

Our attempt to answer this ques- 
tion is not a proposal or a stipula- 
tion of what worship should be. 
Worship, as an immediate, first 
person experience, can be known 
and appreciated only in experience. 
The sense or feel of worship cannot 
be communicated verbally. What 
is attempted here is an analysis and 
interpretation of the worship expe- 
rience for the purpose of expressing 
something of the complexity, pro- 
fundity, and richness of such experi- 
ences. 

The reader is reminded again that 
we are engaged in analysis and in- 
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terpretation and tliat these processes 
have no part in worship. The steps 
or stages which will be enumerated 
are not to be taken as suggestive of 
an exercise which must be followed 
consciously to worship. If the wor- 
shiper, at the time of worship, were 
to concern himself with the ma- 
chinery of worship, he would never 
get around to worshiping. Yet, 
after the experience has occurred 
it is possible, upon analysis to recog- 
nize several .elements or phases, 
however closely blended they may 
have been in the experience itself. 

We would suggest that the first 
phase of the worship process proper, 
is the further drawing in of one's 
wandering thoughts until the fullest 
concentration of attention is on the 
object of worship, God. - This rever- 
ent contemplation is not to be con- 
fused with thinking of the problem 
solving type. To wrestle mentally 
with difficult theological problems 
at this time, is to impede the worship 
process. The meditation of which 
we speak, is a kind of inarticulate 
affirmation of the greatest, goodness, 
glory, and mystery of God, who is 
the Creator and Redeemer of the 
world. Contemplation of this kind 
induces within the worshiper, a 
sense of his own weakness and im- 
perfection. This sense of sin, if 
you please, is not unnatural nor 
forced. Nor is it out of date. It 
is always an element in a genuine 
worship experience. This aware- 
ness of inadequacy gives rise to a 
feeling of humility as one moves 
forward in the worship process. In 
the contemplation of God, the soul 
may be silent or it may express it- 
self in prayers of thanksgiving, 
praise, and forgiveness. (Ibid., 
59:12.) But, this is not to complete 
the process. 

At the beginning of this initial 
phase of worship, me will is active 
as one voluntarily focuses his 
thoughts, but as the service pro- 
gresses the attention is spontaneous- 
ly absorbed in the process and the 
will becomes passive. As the inner 
posture changes from activity to the 
passivity and receptivity of “not my 
will but thine be done,” one is al- 
ready entering the next phase of 
worship. 

In the first stage, man is seeking 
and asking. In the stage that follows. 
God is responding. The first stage 
makes one hospitable to the Spirit 
of God which is truly present and 
responsive to the soul's needs. This 



is communion, the spiritual experi- 
ence of the spirit of man and the 
spirit of God coming together in 
the most intimate kind of personal 
relationship. In the Divine Pres- 
ence there is the overwhelming need 
to confess one’s sins and rededicate 
and recommit oneself to the will of 
God. {Ihid., 20:77, 59:12.) This 
phase of the experience culminates 
in heightened vitality, increased 
imagination, and a joy that is full. 
(Ibid., 59:13.) 

While we have made no attempt 
to parallel the inner process with 
the external process, it is obvious 
that the last phase described should 
run concurrently with the partaking 
of the Sacrament, and we would say 
that unless this inner spiritual con- 
comitant is achieved, no Sacrament 
has been experienced. The wor- 
shiper has only outwardly responded 
to external symbols. To thank God 
in the closing prayer for the pres- 
ence of his spirit is one thing; 
actually to have experienced the 
presence of God is quite another. 
Too often, worship never moves be- 
yond the contemplation stage, but 
there is as much difference between 
contemplation and communion as 
there is between companionship with 
a present friend and thoughts about 
one who is absent. 

While the worship experience may 



Look, Mom, 

Tm a Senior! 

(Continued) with him. They seem 
extremely fickle, and he is sure they 
are trying to wrap him around their 
finger just for the thrill of a con- 
quest. In fact, the first time he gets 
let down by a girl his ego collapses 
like a deflated balloon. 

“Think of all the weekly allow- 
ances I wasted on that girl,” he 
moans. To himself he secretly ad- 
mits that he thought she was his 
predestined soul partner. Now he 
is convinced she has no soul. He 
decides she is a professional heart- 
breaker, a gold digger, truly a colos- 
sal disappointment. His emotional 
disturbance is no illusion but raw 
and real. He may try to cover it 
up by bragging that from now’ on 
he is going to Be a confirmed woman 
hater. “Women just cant be trusted,” 
he says, “I never expect to marry.” 
This firm resolution may last two or 
three weeks. 



be said to reach its climax in the 
moments of direct communion, and 
while this experience may be said 
to be an end in itself, the effect of 
the experience inevitably leads to 
what Paul called the fruits of the 
Spirit— peace, joy, love, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, and temperance. 
These virtues give the whole of 
one’s life a new quality, and when 
nourished often by private and 
public worship, characterize the 
truly religious personality. 

Perhaps these virtues can be culti- 
vated for their own sakes inde- 
pendently of worship, but when 
they are the outgrowth of faith and 
worship, they have a very different 
inner aspect. This inner aspect is 
the quality we spoke of in the be- 
ginning as marking the difference 
between the religious life and the 
non-religious life. 

Worship as it has been described 
here may not always be achieved. 
In fact, it may be that it is only on 
rare occasions that this ideal com- 
posite of experiences merge in com- 
plete fruition. Yet, we have not 
described the impossible. The 
promise is that all who wait uppn 
the Lord in humility and faith Wrll 
find that he is inclined toward the-m. 
Without entering this dimension,. of 
experience the human personality 
will never reach its maturest fruition. 



In later years he can look back 
on these experiences and realize that 
the trial and error method of finding 
a mate is Mother Nature’s most pre- 
ferred way. He may even realize 
that the girl he thought was so 
fickle and heartless was actually a 
very sweet and sensible creature 
who knew she would be getting 
married before he even reached his 
second year in college and her in- 
tuitive wisdom therefore whispered, 
“Better cut the boy loose before he 
goes into a spin.” 

Because this is not the marriage- 
able age for a boy it is a good time 
for him to be polishing up on 
things which a girl will be looking 
for later on when he really decides 
to campaign for a certain “one anc 
only,” 

The girls themselves have de 
scribed the things they like in £ 
boy: 

1. Good manners. 

2. Friendliness. 

3. Good sense of humor. 
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4. Being a good sport. 

5. Nice looking (manly, not 
“pretty” ) . 

6. Good talker. 

7. Popular with other boys. 

8. Popular with other girls. 

9. A “fun” dancer (not just a 
“mugger”). 

10. Belongs to a friendly and inter- 
■ esting crowd. 

New Motors^ New Talents 

By the time a boy is 17, he is 
beginning to feel powerful new 
motors operating within him. His 
intellectual powers are increasing. 
His physical skills have acquired 
strength and improved precision. 

What surprises Junior the most is 
his unexpected success in a lot of 
new endeavors. He finds he can 
excel in any one of a number of 
things— acting, debating, journalism, 
student government, telling jokes, 
singing, dancing, athletics, playing 
an instrument, even getting good 
grades in school. Sometimes he ex- 
cels in several of these. A couple 
of years ago he would have hooted 
at the idea that he had such talents. 
Nevertheless, he likes the new role. 

And one of these fine days he 
wakes up to see his name in print 
for the first time. “This is very 
significant,” he thinks. And it is, 
even if his name happens to be in 
a six-line article buried in the real 
estate section. Sometimes he hears 
people refer to him in conversation 
and people speak to him at the gro- 
cery store, the five-and-dime, on the 
street. Some of these people he 
can't even remeipber meeting before. 

The Glory of Graduatiom 

For a lot of boys, graduation from 
high school marks the end of formal 
education. Many more will strug- 
gle on through one or two years of 
college and some will graduate, but 
for a great many boys the high 
school cap and gown remains the 
crowning memory of academic 
achievement. 

The high school graduation repre- 
sents a lot of things. 

First of all, it means that Junior 
is not a quitter. Of the hundred 
who dropped out of school, he is 
not one of them. Modern life is a 
continuous obstacle course for the 
boy who has not completed high 
school. Junior can always feel 
proud that he struggled through and 
graduated. 

Second, it means that Junior 




“'So then U.S. Steel invested $770 million in us” 

An American baby is born every eight seconds-1 1,000 every day-4,000,000 
a year. Our population will soon be over 200 million. And as our population 
grows, our production must grow. Well need millions of new homes . . . new 
schools and hospitals . . . new highways to carry 75 million motor vehicles by 
1970 . . . not to mention countless appliances and conveniences that haven’t 
even been invented yet! 

No temporary setback can stop the growing needs of our population. That’s 
why United States Steel has gone ahead with expenditures totaling $770 
million to provide more and better steels for tomorrow’s citizens. This is the 
practical way that we’ve demonstrated our faith in the future. 
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Last week we talked of protecting the good name 
and interests of others in their absence, and used 
as our theme this significant sentence: "‘Your name 
is safe in our home.''^ Sometimes we little seem 
to realize how much of hurt there is in irresponsible 
utterance, and how much of time is used in triviality of talk. On 
this subject Sir John Lubbock said: "One is thrown in life with 
a great many people who, though not actively bad, though they 
may not wilfully lead us astray, yet take no pains with themselves, 
neglect their own minds, and direct the conversation to petty 
puerilities or mere gossip, who do not seem to realize that conver- 
sation may by a little effort be made instructive and delightful . . . 
or, on the other hand, may be allowed to drift into a mere morass 
of muddy thought and weedy words. There is a phrase that may 
be remembered: "muddy thought and weedy words”— the weeds 
that clutter, that hurt the good growth. Sometimes critical and 
unkind talk seems to suggest almost complete lack of appreciation 
for the privilege of living with those whom the Lord God has given 
us to live with, to share life with. Of course, people aren’t perfect, 
and are sometimes disappointing, and make many mistakes, and 
sometimes seem selfish, self-centered, and inconsiderate, and irri- 
tate and annoy. And of course, if we were so disposed, if we were 
looking for fault, for blemishes, we could always find a reason to 
gossip, to criticize, to spread rumors, to be unkind in comment. 
But if we want to come to a point of great appreciation for other 
people, we need only imagine how alone and lonely we would feel 
without friends, without family, without others with whom we are 
privileged to live out the days of this life, with all the Lord has 
given. "... little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it 
extendeth, for a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery 
of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love.”^ 
And this awareness well would lead us to greater caution, to greater 
kindness, in ail comment and conversation, with less of the "weedi- 
ness of words.” 

^Oscar A. Kirkham. 

2Sir John Lubbock, The Blessing of Friends. 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting . System, March 15, 1959. Copyright 1959. 
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SELF SERVICE 

by Elizabeth Shafer 

I meant to buy a loaf of bread, 

A piece of steak, 

A jar of honey. 

I bought a lot of things instead. 
Believe me, friends, 

It isn’t funny. 

Each week my budgets in the red— 
I serve myself 

Right out of money! 
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knows quite a lot about many things. 
He has been exposed to a little his- 
tory, a little science, a little law, 
some phases of government, the 
basic elements of mechanical arts; 
he knows a lot about his own lan- 
guage and some things about a 
foreign language; he knows more 
mathematics than many of the best 
scholars in colonial times, and he 
has probed the mysteries of a chem- 
istry, physics, or biology lab; he has 
improved his writing technique, his 
ability to speak, his athletic skill; he 
has learned a great deal about citi- 
zenship, something about working 
through group dynamics in commit- 
tees and on teams; he knows the 
rudiments of intellectual research 
and feels at home in the archives of 
a library. Yes, sir, Junior has come 
a long way! 

Third, graduation from high school 
means basic preparation for a happy 
and profitable life. He is now 
equipped so that he can continue 
improving himself through self-edu- 
cation; 12 years of schooling will 
have triggered interests in many 
fields. It has also prepared him to 



become an apprentice in nearly any 
occupation except those requiring 
very advanced or highly technical 
skills. Probably 80 percent of the 
jobs in the country demand high 
school graduation as a basic re- 
quirement for employment. 

Fourth, he has struck a level of 
educational preparation which makes 
him equal to the vast majority of 
the citizens of our country. One of 
the most important asoects of edu- 
cation is getting a feeling of confi- 
dence— not a feeling of suneriority 
over other people, but a feeling of 
being equal. He learns that nobody 
knows everything about anything. 
He has learned to approach even 
the so-called experts with caution. 
He learns to think for himself, to 
ask to see the evidence, to weigh, 
ponder, and decide. To the extent 
that he does this he reduces the 
'margin of risk'" in life. It helps 
him take the gamble out of new 
business ventures, the mystery out 
of new acquaintances, the gullibility 
out of everyday affairs. 

Fifth, graduation from high school 



fulfils the dreams of a boy's best 
friends— his mom and dad. At 17 
Junior represents an investment in 
cold cash of around $30,000. His 
parents don't think about that, 
however. They leave it to the Chil- 
dren's Bureau in Washington, D.C., 
to figure that out. All they know is 
that Junior has been the object of 
vast quantities of love, devotion, 
care, teaching— and a certain amount 
of fret and worry. No matter what 
happens they will never regret a 
single moment of what they have 
done to help him, but it is such a 
tremendous reward to a mother and 
father to see Junior turn out to be 
the wonderful fellow they knew he 
could become. That is why moms 
and dads get sort of sentimental at 
a graduation exercise. As Junior 
walks across the stage in his cap and 
gown, it does something deep down 
inside. To hear his name called 
out and see him accept his diploma 
in front of a crowded auditorium of 
admiring townspeople, just cannot 
help opening up the floodgates of a 
happy parent's heart. 
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ONE STANDS OUT 

Three re-inforcement features of Virco “can’t-tip*' folding chairs could be omitted and the chairs would Hook 
the same. Because we continue to include them our chairs are establishing new records in use periods. The 
plywood solid core of our heavy duty banquet tables could be omitted and the tables would look the same. 
We could substitute other, less costly semi-solid materials. But we do specify the solid core. This persistence 
in quality manufacture has contributed mightily to the fact: 

VIRCO STANDS OUT Write for your free copy of Virco's public seating catalog 
and price list today! Virco Manufacturing Corporation, P. 0. Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, California. 




VIRCO 



Heavy-duty and standard folding 
banquet tables by Virco give 
many years of service because 
they are constructed of the finest 
materials, built for maximum 
strength and durability, yet their 
advanced design reduces weight 
to a practical minimum. 



OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
1. Extra tubular reinforcing brace 
underneath front of seat 
2. Extra soitd 14-gauge steel reinforcing 
plates on both sides of seat 

3. Extra steel tubular reinforcement 
instde front tegs at seat pivoting point 
4. Two electrically welded and brazed tubular 
steel cross braces between rear legs 
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Today^s Family 



It’s a wonderful thing to be a mother. 

Being a mother means having your hands in water 
a big part of the day; it means sometimes having 
chipped nail polish, bags under your eyes, worry lines 
on your face, a few gray hairs, and very little time 
to yourself. But it also means to be needed, to have 
a chance to love completely, to be a partner with 
God in creating bodies for his spirits, and to mold 
and influence lives. It is a priceless gift. It is worth 
every minute of every day— this being a mother. 

If you have a teen-age daughter in the home, it 
means that almost always the ironing board is up; it 
means the jingle of bobby pins in the bathroom when 
anyone with good sense would be in bed; it means 
the alarm clock is set at 4 or 5 a.m. for her to study for 
a chemistry exam or a song fest practice; it means 
yards and yards of white cotton slips to iron, plus a 
half dozen white blouses to do up; it means trying 
to put the nourishment of a full breakfast into an 
eggnog because she is always in a hurry, and it means 
making one little sandwich (because that is all she 
will take to school) to hold the calories and nourish- 
ment of a sensible lunch; it means sharing the 
memories and the joys of an extra special date as well 
as staying up ail night finishing a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten prom dress. It means bursting with pride when 
she accomplishes something you always wanted to 
be able to do when you were a young girl. Yes, to 
have a daughter in the house is really to live. 

If you have sons in the home along with this daugh- 
ter you live doubly. It’s wonderful. It means the 
constant ringing of the telephone, the staying awake 
nights until at last you hear a car in the driveway 
and then footsteps coming up the walk. It means a 
feeling of relief and forgetting all ^ your worries of 
car accidents and things as he comes into your room 
enthusiastic about the activities of the evening. It 
means the right words of encouragement spoken at 
just the right moment and making little suggestions 
and corrections to teach him right from wrong. It 
means glowing inside when someone compliments 
you on something fine he has done. Yes, it also means 
to say just the right thing to the principal when he 
calls you to school because your son has done wrong. 



THE IMPROVEMENT ERA 



Florence B. Pinnock^ Editor 



and then to be understanding with 
your son in the correction of this 
wrong. It means all this and much 
more. It helps if you can be as wise 
as Solomon and as human as the 
Andersons in Father Knows Best, 
It helps if you pray often and then 
live the way you should. 

I remember when our daughter 
was just a little girl and we went 
for a walk together one summer 
evening. She took my hand and 
gave it a squeeze and said, *'Oh, 
Mother, I love you like the sky.” 
I looked up at the clear blue sky and 
then down at her and said, “That's 
wonderful, dear, just how much is 
that?” She looked surprised at me 
and said, “Why, Mother, the sky has 
no end.” As mothers and fathers 
and sons and daughters our love for 
each other is like the sky— it has no 
end. It's a wonderful thing to be a 
mother, the most wonderful thing in 
the world, 

A DINNER FIT FOR A QUEEN 
ON 

MOTHER'S DAY 

Avocado Salad 
Breaded Round Steak 
Buttered Asparagus 

Mashed Potatoes and Carrots 
Cherry Jam and Relishes 
Pineapple Ice Box Cake 

Saturday is the day to prepare 
this Mother's Day dinner. The 
whole family can help. The salad, 
breaded steak, and ice box dessert 
can all be made ready a day ahead 
of time. Plan to set the table in a 




SOUP SAMPLERS FAVORBTE! How do we know our Rancho Chicken Noodle Soup 
is extra special? You guessed it ^ , the young fry dote on it. Mothers have told us 
why. **More chicken flavor'^ , . c **tastes better'* , , , *"more tender noodles.** Try 
Rancho Chicken Noodle Soup on your clan tonight. Simple way to please *em. 




12 VARIETIES T© 
CHOOSE FROM 

POTATO a EGG 
MACARONI 
COLE SLAW 
STRAW-MELLOW 
BLACK CHERRY 
PRUIT SALAD 
MANDARIN 
WALDORF 
PERFECTION 

(vegetables tn lime gelatin) 
LIME DELIGHT 
(cottage cheese in lime 
gelatin with pineapple) 
MOLDED GOLD 
(carrot & pineapple 
in orange gelatin) 
HAWAIIAN 

(pineapple in lemon gelatin) 



ChiSi Come for Parties 
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Greet Summer With A 
Lovelier Figure 




You’ll find Stauffer’s “Magic Couch” — the Posture- 
Rest® which is the heart of the Stauffer Plan — 
pleasant and relaxing to use. 



^ S(auffer Home Reducing Plan is a 
complete figure-beautifying program, 

® Remake your figure in the privacy of 
your home—no disrobing! 

^ Stauffer has helped more than 5,000,- 
000 women remake their figures! 

© Mr. Stauffer''s ^'Magic Couch" — the 
Posture-Rest unit — provides controlled 
rhythmic motion — no vibrators, no 
electricity applied to the body. 



^ Remove unwanted inches from trouble- 
some areas safely and pleasantly. 

@ Improves posture, giving you a more 
graceful carriage. 

^ Firm?, tones and tightens sagging tis- 
sue, 

® Courteous, trained Stauffer counselors 
make certain that you enjoy maximum 
benefits from your Stauffer Program. 



Eewdre Im5tci#@r$5 JrDsist ©ro StaufferS 



Get Complete Details Today 
Write or Cal! 

Stauffer Home Plan 

520 East 4th South 
Davis 8-0531 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

I would like more information about the Stauffer Horn'* Plan without obligation. 

Name — Phone 

Address 

City State 




festive mood, using fresh linen, 
sparkling silver, and a centerpiece of 
some kind. If flowers are not avail- 
able, try using a centerpiece made 
of a large grapefruit entirely covered 
with parsley. Set this fresh green 
ball on a crystal plate or mirror. 
To prepare, prick the grapefruit all 
over and insert stems of parsley deep 
into each hole. The avocado salad, 
used as an appetizer, adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the table. 

Molded Avocado Aspic 

Dissolve 2 tablespoons gelatin in 
one cup hot water and let stand for 

5 minutes. Add 1 cup grapefruit 
juice and mix well and chill for 10 
minutes or until of jelly consistency. 
Then add 1 cup mashed avocado, 1 
tablespoon Worcestershire sauce, 2 
tablespoons finely grated onion, V 2 
teaspoon salt and V 2 cup mayonnaise. 
Pour into individual molds and chill 
until firm. Decorate with a cherry 
before serving on endive. 

Breaded Round Steak 

2 lbs of inch thick round steak 
2 beaten eggs 

6 (about) tablespoons evaporated 

milk 

Fine cracker or dried bread crumbs 
Shortening 

Salt, pepper, paprika 

Pound steak thoroughly. Cut into 
serving pieces. Pound crumbs into 
the meat. Mix the milk with the 
eggs. Dip the meat into the mix- 
ture then into crumbs and seasoning. 
Brown on both sides in hot shorten- 
ing. Half cover with boiling water 
and simmer over very low heat for 
about an hour. Set in refrigerator. 
Add more liquid on Sunday and sim- 
mer about 30 minutes. Serve. 

Mashed Potatoes and Carrots 




MILLIONS RELY ON 

3000 recipes, in this complete basic 
cook book. Profuse illustrations, 
many in color. $4.50 

Ask your bookseller to show you a 
copy, or write 

RINEHART, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y.16 




hot beverage for those 
who don't drink coffee. 



AT YOuIr grocers 



Your bookdealer now has . . , 

Gospel Ideals 

from the discourses of 

President David 0. McKay 

584 Pages $4.00 



Peel and boil potatoes and carrots 
separate in salted water. When 
cooked thoroughly, drain and mash 
each separately. Season to taste. 
To potatoes add hot milk and butter 
as for mashed potatoes. Then com- 
bine vegetables and mix well. 

Pineapple Ice Box Cake 

2 cups milk 

1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 
2 eggs beaten 
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Enjoys trying new recipes 



SALT LAKE CITY COOK WINS 4 PRIZES 



1 tablespoon gelatin 
1 tablespoon cold water 
% cup pineapple juice 
Juice and grated rind of one lemon 
Pinch of salt 

Line a mold with thin slices of 
sponge cake. Heat milk, mix sugar 
and cornstarch together and heat. 
Stir until thickened. Fold in the 
beaten eggs carefully. Remove from 
heat and stir in the gelatin that has 
been softened in the cold water. 
Add the pineapple juice and lemon 
rind and lemon juice; add pinch of 
salt. Pour into cake lined mold 
and let set over night. Just before 
serving unmold and cover with 
whipped cream and decorate with 
slices of pineapple and maraschino 
cherries. Serves 6. 
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Rings are scattered throughout 
marriage. Some rings are worn on 
the third finger left hand symbolic 
of vows taken. Other rings can 
herald a mild catastrophe, such as 
the doorbell announcing unexpected 
guests at dinner time, or that tele- 
phone ring preceding those time- 
honored words, '"Honey, Til be home 
in half an hour for dinner. Jim just 
came to town, and Vm bringing him 
along.” Calm down, meet the situ- 
ation with a smile; you can be pre- 
pared for such an emergency. It 
can be fun. 

Have a corner tucked away some- 
where labeled, “Pantry Shelf Meals.” 
Save the commodities on this shelf 
for special short-notice occasions. 



Mrs. Mero 2olintakis has the mak- 
ings for a centerpiece in her own 
yard. And her table's bound to be spe- 
cial because she is a prize-winning 
cook. She won 4 awards last year 
— all at the Salt Lake County Fair. 

Mrs. Zolintakis is another top cook 
who uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It’s so dependable,*’ she says. 
“And it stays fresh for months.” 

And B®w you can enjoy making 
yeast-raised treats even in warm 
weather. Because there’s a quick 



new way to cook with yeast . . . just 
add it to biscuit mix! It’s easy. And 
what a delicious way to make real 
Italian pizza crust — the recipe’s on 
the package. Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast is easy to use any time — 
and it keeps for months. When you 
bake at home use Fleischmann’s. 




Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 







KITCHEn CHflRm 

WAXED PAPER 
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oo.fhat S pecial 
Morning Milk 



So easy to digest. Special Morning 
Milk is the only evaporated milk 
especially developed for babies . . . 
the only evaporated milk with ex- 
tra Vitamins A and D added in 
the amount doctors believe best to 
help promote sound bones and 
teeth and build resistance to 
disease. 

Ask your doctor about Special 
Morning Milk for your babyl 



G/V£ 




There are handsome dividends 
to be earned in providing your 
own weather for crops and pas- 
ture . . . there’s no better way 
to do this than with Rain Bird 
Sprinklers. Get water where 
you want it, when you want it ! 

Single installations have more 
than doubled— even tripled— 
yields and insured stability of 
crop income. See your dealer. 

Write for free information. 




NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP. 

Azusa, Calffornia 



Don’t use this food just for any ex- 
cuse, such as your being lazy or not 
being prepared for the regular run 
of-the-mill meals. This is a short- 
cut shelf to a speedily-prepared de- 
licious meal. 

Let’s list a few foods that come 
in handy for times like these: fruit 
juice, tomato juice for cocktails; 
pears and pineapple for salads; crab, 
tuna, shrimp for casseroles and “a 
la king” dishes; canned ham, whole 
chicken, as rheat courses; mush- 
room soup, tomato soup, bouillon 
cubes and mayonnaise for sauces; 
canned tomatoes, corn, string beans, 
potatoes, frozen peas, broccoli, etc., 
for vegetables; packaged crackers, 
biscuit mix for bread; cheese; pack- 
aged brownies, piecrust, cakes and 
puddings for desserts. Perhaps this 
sounds expensive to you as you begin 
married life, but if each week you 
add just one item to your shelf, you 
will soon have a comer full of de- 
licious possibilities to meet any 
emergency. We are not extending 
this discussion to frozen dishes be- 
cause the majority of you, at this 
time in your lives, have a shelf but 
not a freezer. Never be it said of 
you, as it was said of Old Mother 
Hubbard, that your cupboard was 
bare. ^ Your husband will be so proud 
of you if you can meet the emer- 
gency of a surprise guest with poise, 
calmness, and a delicious meal. 

Here are some sample speedy 
dinners : 

1. Spiced tomato juice 

Salad casserole (January Era) 

frozen peas ( cooked with a bouil- 
lon cube) 

Pineapple ring salad. 

Seed squares (bread slices spread 
with butter sprinkled with ses- 
ame seeds and browned under 
a flame) 

Brownies a la mode 

2. Onion soup 

California cheese casserole (April 
Era) 

Large green salad garnished 
with shrimp 

Peppermint ice cream balls 
(scoops of ice cream rolled in 
chopped nuts or chocolate 
cookie crumbs ) 

3. Iced pineapple juice— cheese 

crackers 

Ham slices baked with cloves 

New little canned potatoes in 
cream 

Broccoli 



Baking powder biscuits 
Pear salad ( garnished with grated 
cheese ) 

Orange Fluff 

a 

Handy Hint 

Food Freezer Tips 

Do you need ice for your picnic 
or camping trip? This tip will let 
you have your ice and drink it too. 

If you are tired of trying to fit a 
25 pound chunk of ice into a camp- 
ing size icebox, and if you’re tired 
of having two inches of water in 
the bottom of the box making all 
of your food soaking wet, then try 
this. 

Fill four cardboard milk cartons 
with fresh water or fruit juice. 
Freeze in your deep freeze and the 
next time you decide to go on a 
picnic or a week-end camping trip 
you’ll have ice and a cool drink 
when you arrive. R. M. W., Ontario, ' 
California. 

cz) : 

All for a Date 

(Continued) worry about it, there 
were many boy friends. She found it 
wasn’t too hard to hold her standards 
high. She was so busy and happy she 
didn’t worry about being accepted 
by the crowd. She found a great 
deal of love wherever she went. 
Because she loved people, they 
loved her: boys, girls, old folk, and 
children. She could always keep 
others happy because she found so 
much to talk about and be inter- , 
ested in. She wasn’t very good at j 
sports, but she played whenever she I 
had the opportunity so that she 1 
could talk with others that were I 
interested in them. She always had I 
plenty to do to entertain the boy 1 
she was dating. She liked cooking, *1 
so it was easy to fix a snack for her 
boy friend after a dance or make 
candy on Saturday afternoon or | 

evening when someone dropped | 

over. Her date dresses were those | 
she saw in her dreams made up of | 
material worked with her own two | 
hands. She foiind it wasn’t hard to 
keep boys happy without the usual ;■ 
making-out’ mat most of the crowd 
did. : 

“Not very long ago Jeanette enter- 
tained a crowd of young people at ' 
her parent’s home and announced 
her intended marriage. The house 
was decorated with beautiful flow- j 
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ers cut from her own garden. The 
place cards at the table she painted 
herself. By request from ^-he friends 
she had learned to love so much, 
she spent part of the evening play- 
ing favorite pieces on the piano. 
When the refreshments were served, 
she felt good that she had prepared 
them herself. Yesterday I went to 
her trousseau tea and saw a beauti- 
ful trousseau; most of which was 
made or bought by Jeanette while 
she worked and waited for her boy 
friend to return from a mission. She 
didn't even seem to be lonely while 
he was away. She was always busy. 
There is no question as to what the 
rest of her life will be, because of 
what the past has been. 

''Think about these two girls, 
Larrie. Maybe you can cop>^ parts 
of their lives for yourself. You have 
a choice, you know, and you can 
make your life just what you want 
it to be.” 

"But Mom,” protested Larrie, "no 
one could do all the things Jeanette 
did . . . not alone.” 

"No, Larrie, not alonel Jeanette 
had a lovely family and a lot of 
good friends. It s funny, but when 
you want to learn a thing badly 
enough, you find help on every hand. 
Especially when you want to give 
to others in return. Jeanette had 
another source of help, too, stronger 
than any of the others. She lived 
with prayer and wasn’t afraid to 
spend time on her knees asking her 
Father in heaven for guidance all 
the way. Jane and Jeanette were 
both lovely girls and lived beautiful 
clean lives, but Jeanette was the 
happier one. She found it by the 
'do it yourself method.” 

Julia Adams kissed her daughter 
and started to leave. She hesitated 
at the door, turned, and said: "Do 
what you want, my love, I want you 
to be what you want to be. And 
since dating seems so important to 
you right now, I hope you’ll start 
preparing yourself for it. There is 

CD 



jMOTHER the magician 

by May Richstone 

She gives his shoulder a loving 
squeeze. 

Drops a kiss on a little boy’s brow 
And teardrops vanish, the bump on 
his knee’s 

Miraculously "All better now!” 




hed Moment 



edding announce- 
ments for that important 
event. A wide selection of 
styles and cards that would 
please the most discrim- 
inating bride. 



The West’s Finest 
Printers and Binders 



S: 



Deseret 



Press 



BENNETT’S KRILI-KOTE 




No Turpentine ° No Solvents ® No Fumes ° No Mess! 



Thins with water. BENNETT'S KRIU-KOTE is a tough, wash- 
able wall paint available in 1 ,322 Colorizer colors. 










65 W. 1st South — 21st So. & 2nd West and Bennett’s branches 
and dealers in the Intermountain area and Southern California 
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Gom0 to 



Bistuylaitd 

Stay at the new 



TUhalmlnn 



Beautiful Garden Motor Inn across the street 
from Disneyland. 



O 2 heated pools O Putting green 

O Free TV— Hi-Fi O Air coriditioned 

O Kiddies Playground O Family rates 

O LDS Owned 

Make reservations early for this summer. 

Call in Salt Lake City HU 5-0848 or write 
direct to Whaler's Inn, 1750 Harbor Blvd., 
Anaheim, Calif, for reservations or brochure. 




Transport Sferago of Truck No TSC pwtmts storage 

Tf uefc No. TS “ 



Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 



THE "THontoe. COMPANY 



/24a CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. lOWA \ 




38 South Main Salt Loke City 



so much to be learned. There are 
other cheaper, faster ways of getting 
the attention o£ the boys, but they 
don't bring happiness. They don't 
even bring popularity except for a 
little while. But if you settle for a 
cheap substitute, you'll have plenty 
of time to be worried when it's too 
late. While you're preparing your- 
self for dating you'll spend a few 
lonely evenings, but the time won't 
be wasted. Just remember it takes 



Just Another Book 

(Continued) citizens would be 
insecure, under the administration 
of men who are so ignorant and 
superstitious as to believe that they 
have been the subjects of miraculous 
and supernatural cures; hold con- 
verse with God and his angels, and 
possess and exercise the gifts of di- 
vination, and of unknown tongues. 

In vain the newspapers around 
the country pointed out that you 
could not throw the Constitution out 
of the window simply because people 
had crazy religious ideas; "'We re- 
gard the Mormons as a sect of de- 
luded and deceived fanatics, yet 
they have their rights and privi- 
leges. . . In vain the governor 
of the state asked why the Mormons 
alone of all fanatics should be so 
treated: ‘It is not long,” he wrote, 
“since an impostor assumed the 
character of Jesus Christ, and at- 
tempted to minister as such; but I 
never heard of any combination to 
deprive him of his rights. At the 
same time a learned judge in the 
same state, acting in his official 
capacity, urged the Mormons to give 
up the cause of all their troubles, 
and warned them of what would 
happen, rights or no rights, if they 
did not; “The Honorable Judge Ryd- 
land . . . addressed the Mormons 
warning them against the danger of 
suffering themselves to be led by 
pretenders to the high prerogatives 
of the Prophets of God.”^^ Such is 
the specific crime with which he 
charges them. A year later a west- 
ern editor compared the Mormons 
with the early Christians; he also 
called the Book of Mormon “an 
artifice so vile, shallow, and con- 
temptible that it can never deceive 
one intelligent individual; therefore 
we think it unworthy to so much 
notice as a contradiction!” But the 
remarkable thing about this perfect- 



time to ‘practise your personality,^ 
and when you ‘arrive' it will be a 
sure thing. 

“I'll finish your new dress tonight. 
You could wash your hair and do 
your nails. I have a new book that 
tells all about how to improve your 
conversation. You know, by morn- 
ing you'll have quite a bit done.” 
She winked at her daughter, “It's 
going to be fun, isn't it, getting ready 
for your very first date?” 



ly orthodox statement is that the 
author, who was a freethinker, went 
right on to speak of Moses and 
Christ and of the Old and New 
Testaments in the very same terms, 
sagely observing that the world's 
opinion of the Book of Mormon was 
also “unquestionably the opinion of 
the learned ancients, concerning the 
former revelations.”^® It was a di- 
rect hit which went unnoticed in the 
general cry, voiced by the Missouri 
Argus in 1838, that though the Mor- 
mons may be Christians, still they 
were “a sect with a peculiar creed, 
distinct from that professed by the 
rest of Christians.”^’^ The general 
impression of the Mormons on 
American society at the time is elo- 
quently expressed in the verses of 
Josiah Canning, the New England 
“poet”: 

“Now MORMON, with his golden 
plates, 

Says he has opened heaven's gates. 
And hangs out many tempting baits 
To prove the fact; 

And old JOE SMITH, his agent, J 
prates 

With school-boy tact. 

“Here in our own, our goodly land, 
Some zealot has enrolled a band, 
Whose object is to take command 
From HEAVEN, I think! 

The last accounts they seem to stand 
Upon the brink. 

* * * * ; 

“That heathenism should be done 
Beneath New England's CHRIS- 
TIAN sun, 

's a crying shame— a grievous one; 
And into jail 

The imps should tarred and feath- | 

ered run, ^ 

Or ride a RAIL.”^® 1 

Here it will be seen that the ob- 
jections are raised to the Mormons 
in staid New England as in wild 
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'%««< BEAUTIFUL ROOMS 



THE CENTER 
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%«»< BEAUTY SALON 
BARBER SHOP 

{at front entrance) 

plenty of parking 

HOT ,:4, 

SHOPPES 



'‘'Food for the whole family" Ample parking 






MAIN STREET at FIFTH SOUTH Phar^e EM 3-6781 

Wow fwo entrances for easy convenience: Main Street; a/so IMest Temp/e 



Every body sure likes 
Table Queen Bread! 




G Delicious . . . nourishing 
G Contains the non-fat solids of a full glass of milk 
G Enriched with vitamins and iron 



Salt Lake City 



ROYAL BAKING COMPANY 



Ogden 



Missouri (and they are purely re- 
ligious objections), and the same 
rough treatment is recommended 
for them. But today we are being 
told that such doctrines “would 
scarcely seem fanciful, possibly not 
even novel” in those early times. 
Who is kidding whom? 

It was the oddness of Mormonism 
that arrested the attention of the 
Fabulous Forties, when the critics 
looked for the peculiar and found it 
everywhere. Everything about Mor- 
monism was fantastic. Josiah Quincy 
said of the stately Nauvoo Temple, 
“It certainly cannot be compared to 
any ecclesiastical building which 
may be discerned by the natural 
sight,”^® To Mr. Kidder Mormonism 
was “threatening to unsettle the 
grounds of all rational belief. . . 
Wherever the Mormons went, 
“their fanatical religious zeal and 
some of their tenets and practices . . . 
were inconsistent or incompatible 
with the civilization surrounding 
them.”-^ We are accustomed to 
boast of the intelligence of the 
nineteenth century,” wrote the scan- 
dalized editor of the eminent Dublin 
University Magazine in 1843, “to 
laud ourselves on the march of mind 
in these modern days, and to speak 
of the popular delusions by which 
past generations were misled, as the 
spectral shadows of ‘the long night 
now gone down the sky.' Mormonism 
is a bitter reply to our self -lauda- 
tion. . . “How in the name of 
common sense,” an English minister 
wrote to his nephew who had be- 
come a Mormon elder, “could you be 
so simple, as to let such a poor, weak 
deluded creature, commit such 
blasphemy, as to put his hands on 
your head, and tell you that you 
should have the Holy Ghost descend 
upon you?— I would much rather 
have a pig's foot on my head, if it 
was well boiled.”23 

1850's 

Everyone knows that the Mor- 
mons “are a queer, eccentric set; 
that they have got odd notions into 
their heads respecting religion and 
the Bible ...” a London editor ob- 
served in 1850.^^ Charles Dickens 
was bemused at the idea of people 
“seeing visions in an age of rail- 
ways”; it was just too incongruous 
for words. “It is most humiliating 
to our country and our age!” cries 
a devout American commenting on 
the same anomaly in 1853, “Who 
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would opine that, in our happy land, 
in a nation of voters, freemen, 
newspapers, periodical literature, 
and general reading, such a gross 
and detestable imposture as Mor- 
monism could find disciples and de- 
votees Speaking of the death 
of the Prophet, the most noted 
literary journal of the age says, ''we 
cannot deny that in his punishment, 
the wrath of lawless men fulfilled 
the righteousness of God.” Actually 
it was "a death too honorable for 
his deserts. ... To call such a man 
a martyr is an abuse of language.”^ ^ 
When one considers that this was 
written in Scotland, far from the 
political or economic troubles of the 
American frontier, and by a man 
who prided himself on his cool in- 
tellectual detachment, who had 
never had any contact with Joseph 
Smith, it is hard to argue that Mor- 
monism was simply a normal product 
of the times. "It has been observed 
with some reason,” an important 
American journal remarked in 1854, 
"that had a Rabelais or a Swift told 
the story of the Mormons under the 
vail of allegory, mankind would 
probably have entered a protest 
against the extravagance of the 
satirist.”^* 

An editorial in the eminent Fut- 
nams Monthly for March 1855, re- 
plies with a resounding "No!” to its 
own question; "Shall Utah be ad- 
mitted to the Union?” It is the 
doctrines of the Church regarding 
God and man that decide the issue.^® 
A later thesis on the same subject 
in the Forum reached the same ’con- 
clusions:— the Mormons are as dif- 
ferent from the rest of society as the 
wild redskins, totally devoid of “the 
virtues upon which alone Christian 
people can build republican institu- 
tions.”^® In the same year, John 
Reynolds, a shrewd observer, wrote: 

"In all the great events and revolu- 
tions in the various nations of the 
earth nothing surpasses the extra- 
ordinary history of the Mormons. 
The facts in relation to this singular 
people are so strange, so opposite 
to common sense, and so ^eat and 
important, that they would not ob- 
tain our belief if we did not see the 
events transpire before our eyes. No 
argument, or mode of reasoning, 
could induce anyone to believe that 
in the nineteenth century, in the 
United States ... a sect of religion- 
ists could arise on delusion and 
imposture!*^^ 

Yet our present-day critics do not 



even raise an eyebrow. They were 
born yesterday. A hundred years 
ago the critics agreed that "Mor- 
monism is . . . the product of a be- 
wildered brain, when it has evidence 
both of a moral and metaphysical 
nature, to prove that it cannot by 
possibility^l may almost say hu- 
man or divine— be true! Before 
Mormonism can be true, the nature 
of man, the nature of truths and the 
nature of Deity himself, must be 
totally subverted. , . . Nothing less 
than a total abcession in these parts 
can be tolerated.”^ ^ 
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That means today, you’ll want to 
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The Last Word 



There s nothing like a dish towel for 
wiping that 

enchanted look oflE a married man’s face. 




i. 



! 



Down in Memphis, Tennessee, the Rotary Club 
put on a hula hoop-twirling contest. First prize was 
won, surprisingly enough, by the scholarly Dr. Peyton 
N. Rhodes, president of Southwestern College. Dr. 
Rhodes explained that an acquaintance with Physics I 
and II had been a substantial factor in his triumph. 

“Actually,” he continued, “what is involved is the 
conservation of angular momentum. It is merely 
necessary to exert a small but carefully regulated 



impulse by allowing a hypersensitive sacroiliac to 
impinge on a small portion of the interior periphery 
of a short section of the hoop. The impulse serves 
to produce a change in the angular momentum of the 
hoop, and a small vertical component of this momen- 
tum opposing the force of gravity which acts uniformly 
over the plane of the hoop results in the horizontal 
motion maintained with rare uniformity to the amaze- 
ment of all beholders who do not realize that the whole 
deal is as easy as falling off a log.” 



A specialist; A person who knows very much about 
rr^i ^ ^ . 1 . . , very little and continues to learn more and more 

The darkest hour is only sixty minutes long. eventually he knows practi- 

cally everything about almost nothing at all. 



There are two things needed in these days: First, 

for rich men to find out how poor men live; and 
second, for poor men to know how rich men work. 

— E. Atkinson 



I would rather men asked why there is no statue 
of me than to have them ask why one was erected. 

—Disraeli 






An open mind is often 
an invitation to some- 
body to drop a worth- 
while thought into it. 



a 

Words are good, but there is something better. The 
best cannot be explained by words. The spirit in 
which we act is the chief matter. 



Indispensable? 

Sometime when you re feeling important, sometime 
when your ego’s in bloom, sometime when you take 
it for granted you’re the best qualified in the room, 
sometime when you feel that your going would leave 
an unflllable hole, just follow this simple instruction 
and see how it humbles your soul. 

Take a bucket and fill it with water, put your hand 
in it, up to the wrist. Pull it out— and the hole that’s 
remaining is a measure of how you’ll be missed. You 
may splash all you please when you enter, you can 
stir up the water galore, but stop, and you’ll find in 
a moment that it looks quite the same as before. 

The moral in this quaint example is do just the 
best that you can. Be proud of yourself, but remem- 
ber, there’s no indispensable man. 

—The American Way 
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lio ahead „ , » live it up! Get all the driving pleasure you’ire entitled t© » o » 
with a car that’s ‘"in tune” with the season. Now is the time to have your Phillips 66 Dealer 
prepare your car for the warm weather driving ahead. Zing up for Spring! 
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Youir Phillips 66 Deaies- will drain and 
flush the radiator . . . lubricate your 
car . . . give your crankcase a change 
to fresh Phillips Trop-Artic® Motor 
Oil. Don^t put off these services. 






Youff Phillips 66 Dealer can quickly 
provide new Phillips 66 Action-Tread 
tubeless tires, designed for today’s 
tough driving conditions. Backed by 
written guarantee! 



Battery worn dowpt} ? Your Phillips 66 
Dealer can provide a new, high pow- 
e^d Phillips 66 Trop- Artie battery. 
Silver cobalt plated grids prevent ill 
effects of overcharging. Guaranteed! 

'^A trademark 



Stop at Phillips 66 Stations 
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Like to be your own boss? And would you like 
to know that there's no arbitrary ceiling on your 
earning power, or your advancement? Would you 
also like to have the prestige and professional status 
that can be yours in only a few occupations? 

These are just a few of the benefits that capable 
men enjoy as life insurance agents. There is also the 



great satisfaction of knowing that you are helping 
the many families you serve in a way that they will 
surely appreciate over many years. 

“Ask the man who owns one” is a famous old 
advertising slogan. We suggest, if you are serious 
about investigating life insurance career opportun- 
ities, that you “Ask the man who is one” . . , ask 
your Beneficial agent. 



BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Beneficial Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please send me more information about life 
insurance career opportunities. 
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City Zone State 
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Virgil H. Smith, Pres. 
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Chitf SkouMn ^cMnCtd an historical account 
Soviet Union's efforts to gain world doadnaocc. He showed the 
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dential InforsMtlon to the Soviet Union In addition to a supply....^ 
of uraniuat . ^M 




i^hief Skousen traced the machinations of the non- 
aggression treaties of the Soviet Unioa with Germany and Japan 
in furthering world dominance by the ComMmlsts. He attributed 
the present world situation to the Russian-German non-aggresslom 



pact 
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He emphasized the part played by the ’left wing” 
segment ct our State Department in furthering the Coanunlst 
cause He expressed favorable coonents regarding Director Hoover's 
work In alerting the American people to the Communist menace. 



Attached Is a copy of Chief Skousen 's speecn 
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Brigham Young University is one 
of the great universities of the world. Its students come 



Although it offers ail the 



ns sTuoents come advantages of a big university, BYU retains all the 

from every state and 48 foreign countries; its faculty has i • -ii- . 

y friendliness and attention of the small colleae. 



been trained in a hundred universities; its modern 
facilities are excellent and the campus is expanding. 



CUP AND MAIL 

. 1 

Public Relations Department n 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah | 

Please send me more information about BYU. t om 'i 

espeeiatly interested in ? 



Trienaiiness and attention of the small college. Also 
religious training is combined with the academic, phy- 
sical, and social for balanced education the Y's way. 



REMEMBER THESE DaTES™ 

Freshman Orientation Sept. 21-24 

Registration Sept. 25-26 



ADDRESS 



CITY. 



STATE. 





disappears below the horizon. Some- 
times the green flash may even be 
completely detached from the sun's 
disk and floating above the horizon 
when the sun has disappeared. 

Chromosomes 

High-frequency pulsed radio 
waves can influence the behavior of 
cells and cause changes in the 
chromosomes, according to studies 
at the New England Institute for 
Medical Research in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. The frequencies used 
were in the range of 6 to 27 mega- 
cycles. 
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Railway Beetles 

The females and 
larvae of the rail- 
way beetles have 
a red light on the 
head and rows of 
green lights along 
the body. 



Retreads^ 2000 B.C. 

Copper tires were attached to 
chariot wheels at Susa (located in 
modem Iran) about 2000 B, C. 



Your favorite cheese or cheese spread — tasty 

as it may be — is even more delicious with the 
perky flavor of Saltines by Purity ... so fresh 
and crackling crisp, so really special. 

When the appetizer, or the snack, 
calls for crackers, taste what a 
difference Saltines by 
Purity makes. 









At your favorite grocer^ s 
in 1 and 2 pound cartons 
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Associations, Ward Teachers, Music 
Committee, Department of Education, 
and other agencies of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 



ART AND PHOTO CREDITS 

Improvement Era photographs, 
Ernst Wittke, the cover, 449 to 
467, 671 

Art. Era Staff, 648, 663, 665, 666, 
667, 668. 670, 676, 702, 711 
H. Armstrong Roberts, 636, 668 
Max Tharpe, 673, 674 



THE COVER; 

The youth of the Church, 
wholesome, eager, fresh, vibrant, 
are typified in this month's cover 
picture of a group of students from 
the Institute of Religion in 
Salt Lake City. 

Cover lithographed in full color 
by Deseret News Press. 
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Buffets! Banquets! Bazaars! 



Banquet table: • Laminated top, in 
72'" or 96"" length • Chip and rust-re- 
sistant finish • Electrically welded 
tubular steel frame • Easy folding 
action, locks automatically • “Wipe- 
off" edges * Folds or stacks away 
• Closes to only 2V&" thickness. 




Vinyl-Clad PlastiShield Table: • Vinyl- 
seaied-to-metal surface can't burn, 
scratch, or stain • Chip and rust-re- 
sistant finish • Tubular steel legs 

• Smart upholstered appearance 

• Closes to only 1%"" thickness. 

Samsonite 

For complete information on alt 
Samsonite Institutional products 
see the Yellov/ Pages (CHAIRS, 
folding), or write: Shwayder Bros,, 

Institutional Seating Division, 

Oept.lE-9, Detroit 29, Mich,©1959 




These Times 




India: 

strategic meeting place 
for East and West 

\ 

by Dr. G. Homer Durham 
Vice President, University of Utah 

enter the Indian Ocean. Edgar An- 
sel Mowrer and I’Marthe Rajchman 
wrote many years ago, “The Indian 
Ocean ... is essentially a center 
from which to go places. Because 
you can go so many places, this body 
of water is of great strategic impor- 
tance.'' The Indian peninsula juts 
directly into this “center.” 

Dominated by the Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and finally the 
British for nearly four hundred 
years, India became independent on 
August 15, 1947. East and west have 
met in India for nearly four hundred 
years. Out of the meeting has come 
signal opportunity for further world 
communication. Unlike other parts 
of Asia, meeting is still possible here. 

Americans, Canadians, and their 
respective foreign policies, have one 
of their greatest opportunities in 
India. That is to respect the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of India 
and at the same time to take full 
advantage of the opportunity to un- 
derstand this part of the Afro-Asian 
realm in (Continued on page 690) 



The east and west have met in, 
India, and out of the meeting has 
come a rich but unfulfilled oppor- 
tunity. 

The independence of India is im- 
portant to the stability of the present 
world. India need not be an ally 
of the Western powers to fulfil this 
role. If independent, its neutrality 
may have more strategic value in the 
long run. Americans, Canadians, 
and western Europeans may there- 
fore encourage a neutral, inde- 
pendent India, 

The fact that the Dalai Lama 
sought refuge from his native Tibet 
in the spring of 1959 indicates some- 
thing of the role of India. Sub- 
continent of Asia, it is yet in constant 
cultural communication with China, 
Russia, and all the emerging states 
(and would-be-states) bordering on 
the Indian Ocean. These include 
Iran, the Arab countries, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, 
and the southeast African lands, 
Suez, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, with its rich petroleum lands, 
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IMPROVES CIRCULATION! 



Doctors tell you that increased action of 
the main body muscles will instantly step 
up your circulation. If your circulation is 
sluggish, increasing the rate of flow through 
your arteries and veins will make you feel 
and stay more youthful and you’ll look 
better. Where blood circulation is poor, 
exercycle helps the vital organs to function 
more efficiently, helps the processes of elim- 
ination and the removal of wastes. The 
normal heart, lungs and brain all bepeflt 
from stepped up blood circulation. 




Vouthful energy 
after 35! 

New, modern, electric exerciser keeps you Fit, Trim, Active and Youthful! 



SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 

Exercycle is so small, compact and silent 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 
Buy it on easy terms. 



It’s no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there’s nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
5\an Uiis amazing exercycle. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condi- 
tion, can, with the help of this wonderful 
automatic exerciser, simulate the fast, vigor- 
ous movement of the expert cyclist, runner, 
swimmer, rower or gymnast. Yes! In less 
than 5 days, you’ll be doing exercises that 



Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer ond 
more flexible without manual effort on your part 



Relaxed or active exercises! 

Exercycle is fully adjust- 
able to your present and 
future physiological needs. 
There’s no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise 
with it. It builds you up grad- 
ually, allowing you to expand 
your activities as your mus- 
cles become stronger and 
more flexible, without ever 
exceeding your limitations. 



will simply amaze you, and at a pace that 
will delight and astound you. 

Send for free exercycle literature now 
and learn what tens of thousands of men 
and women know, that there is no form of 
vibrator, bath, massage, reducing or slender- 
izing technique that can take the place of 

ACTION OF THE MAIN BODY MUSCLES. Tum 

your spare moments into improving yourself 
physically and enjoy the many blessings that 
daily exercise can bring your way. 

Also distributed in Canada 



WRITE TODAY! 



EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 

Q Send me FREE literature 
□ I want a FREE home demonstration, 
Mr. 

M rs : 

]^iss (please print) 



Telephone No- 






Now 

Ready to Serve You 



the new 






Carl W. Buehner, president 

Complete Banking 
Service 

• Bank-by*Mail 

• Drive-In Window 

• Checking-Savings Accounts 

• Loans 



Letters 

and 

Reports 



Meet our friendly officers 

OPEN YOUR 
ACCOUNT NOW 

131 EAST 1st SOUTH 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone OAvis 8-0151 

NEW... 

The Fast Natural Way to 
Learn a Foreign Language 

In just three weeks from now you can 
speak enough French, Spanish, German, 
or Italian to enable you to get along 
with ease and confidence in a foreign 
country — ask and understand direc- 
tions, order meals in hotels and restaur- 
ants — just by using the amazingly 
simple method in the new 

1959 Funk S Wagnalls 
Self Taught Language Books 

With this simple, common-sense 
method you learn to speak in 
sentences right from the start 1 

GUARANTEED 

to start you speaking a new 
language — or you pay nothing. 

Mail coupon for a free examina- 
tion copy of the book you want. 

Use it for five days ; if not con- M ^ w 

vinced it can start you speaking 

a new language within three 

weeks return the book and owe 

nothin g. S**ltl^^** 'IP 

I — Mail Coupon Today [ 

I Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. IE-959 ! 

I 153 East 24th Street. New York 10, N. Y. I 
I Please send me the Self Taught book I I 
[ have checked below for 5 days' Free Examin- ! 
I ation. I 

I □ New FRENCH O New GERMAN I 
□ New ITALIAN □ New SPANISH 
I Within 5 days I will either remit $3.50 plus I 
j postage or return the book and owe nothing. I 



j City Zone.... State 

j (If you enclose check or money order for 
I $3.50 with this coupon we will pay the 
I postage — same guarantee and return privil- 

l^ge.) 



sbu ti. .^1^ Hn ' 

wood, Mona Kay Potter, Janice Sill. 

Fourth row; Judith James, Sharron 
Leavitt, Yvonne Stevyart, Elaine Averett. 
(Deanna Davenport, unable to appear for 
picture. ) 

Standing on right: Gloria Ellsworth, 

who holds Silver Gleaner Leader award. 

Accomplishments of this class: 

1. All members have been Honor Bees, 
Mia Joys, and have bound the Gleaner 
Sheaf, 

2, All are Silver Gleaners. 



In "Some Personal Impressions*' 
of President Henry D. Moyle in the 
July Improvement Era some inad- 
vertent errors appeared: 

Column one, paragraph six, page 
542 should read, "He is available to 
the sick and the sorrowing, to those 
who bring personal troubles and 
problems, as he is to high placed 
men who come to him to counsel.” 
In column two, paragraph one, 
page 542, a sentence says that 
“during World War II. . . . General 
conferences as such were canceled.” 
This should more accurately read 
that general conferences were cur- 



















3. All members have earned individual 
awards each year for four years with 
two exceptions. 

4. There are four converts to the 
Church in this group. 

5. This class has given a total of 129 
service hours during this past year. 

6. Three of these girls have been given 
scholarships to Brigham Young University. 

7. Four of the girls that started last 
June as Junior Gleaners completed the 
program on the regular instead of the 
modified form. 



tailed or restricted. Some meetings 
were held, and some conference mes- 
sages were broadcast, but only a 
limited and specific number were in- 
vited to attend because of wartime 
conditions. 

Column two, paragraph three, 
page 542 should read: "I recall that 
we poured out our hearts in petition- 
ing for help we needed on an errand 
not of our own.” 

The last paragraph of the article 
(page 542) should read "With the 
firm faith and conviction he has,” 
etc. 

We regret these errors. This arti- 
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• SAVINGS up to 20% 

• CONVENIENCE 
of books delivered to 
your door 

• METHODICAL way to 
add to your library 

• BEST NEV/ LDS BOOKS 

• OLDER LDS CLASSICS 



FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

LDS Books Club, P.O. Box 385, Salt Lake City 7, Utah 

1 want the finest library available. Enroll me in the LOS Books 
Club and send me: ''Religious Truths Defined," $3.95 ( }; "Leadership," 

$3.50 ( ); "A Basic Course in Genealogy," Vol. I, $3.95 { ); Vol. 2, 
$3.95 ( ); "Jesus the Christ," $3.50 ( }; "Teachings of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith," $3.50 ( ); "Discourses of Brigham Young," $3.50 ( ). 



City State 

Amount of check or money order enclosed: $ 

(Utoh residents add 2Vi% soles tax.) If you do not wish to mutilate 
this page, send information required on separate sheet, (Sept. 1959) 



LDS Books Club 











Postum is the natural whole-grain drink 
that warms the heart 



Have a cup of friendship . . . have a cup of Postum. So many 
leading citizens do. Postum is made from whole-grain cereals, 
slow-roasted to bring out a rich, satisfying flavor. It^s hearty,' 
healthful, hospitable. 

Postum is 100% coffee-free, contains no cafifein or other 
artificial stimulants. Ready in an instant, it’s always welcome. 
Make sure you always have Postum on hand. 

100% coffee-free 

Another fine product of General Foods 
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cle went to press in the absence of 
the author. 

D. L. G. 



Elder Paul Y. 
Dunn ( Torchy ) of 
the Oakland Second 
Ward, Hayward 
(California)' Stake, 
has been named as 
the Assistant Nation- 
al Director of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica contingent to the 
Tenth World Boy 
Scout Jamboree, to 
be held this summer 
in the Makiling National Park, Philippines. 

Elder Dunn teaches Sunday School 
course 11 in the Oakland Second Ward 
and is assistant Scout executive of the 
Oakland Area Council. He formerly 
served on the staff of the Salt Lake, Logan, 
and Ogden councils and for thirteen years 
was an assistant Scout executive for the 
Los Angeles Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Two hundred and sixteen Explorer 
Scouts will represent the United States 
and ten of them are Latter-day Saint 
boys. The contingent will have stop- 
overs in Honolulu, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
and Bangkok. 





Bishop William L, Taylor (right), 
Fourth Ward, Las Vegas, Nevada, can 
now talk “flying” with even the hottest 
jet pilots in his congregation. Bishop 
Taylor was taken aloft in a Lockheed T-33 
jet by Captain Dick Houssum (left), in- 
structor pilot at Nellis Air Force Base. 
Several members of Bishop Taylor's ward 
are pilots at Nellis, and the bishop felt it 
high time that he understood just what 
jet flying was ail about. 

Twelfth Air Force and Tactical Air 
Command approved the flight, and after 
being carefully fitted with a flying suit, 
parachute, gloves, helmet, and mask the 
bishop was given a thorough briefing on 
all necessary emergency procedures. 

Bishop Taylor’s only comment after the 



now/ the pull plow op 
bIbLg histony— pKom 
AOAm AnO eve to the 
sensAtionAl Oiscoveny 
op the OeAd seA scnoLls/ 






s the*geographical location of the Garden of. Eden known? 

What mysteries do the banks of the Tigris — the Euphrates — hold 
for us? Was it here that Noah’s Ark ran aground — and the world 
began again? What evidence in the ruins of Jericho reveal Joshua’s 
great seige of the famous walled city? 

Here is the full drama of the land of the Bible. Of the peoples, the places, the 
events, the times — of the palaces, kingdoms, empires — of the bondages, 
battles and wars — from the very beginning when God created the world to the 
sensational discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls! Never before has the feeling, life, 
beauty of another age been made so meaningful and real for the modern reader! 
STORY OF THE BIBLE WORLD is a must for every home. You may acquire 
a copy at your bookseller -- or, by mailing the Free Trial Examination Coupon 
below today. 






125 ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

The fascinating, 
story- filled photo- 
graphs of this su- 
perb volume were 
pa ins takingly 
gathered from the 
great museums, 
universities and 
archeological soci- 
eties of the world. 



30 FULL-COLOR 
MAPS 

Hammond’s re- 
nowned cartogra- 
phers spent years 
in preparing these 
breathtaking, full- 
color relief maps 
against which the 
great epic drama 
of the Bible is 
played! 



4-PAGE 
TIME CHART 

A fabulous full- 
color “time” chart 
has been prepared 
to help you follow 
—at a glance— the 
full flow of Bible 
history from the 
Stone Age and on! 



>■ 



C $. HAMMOND & CO. Maplewood, Now Jersey 
Also Available At Your Bookseller 



A Partial List Of Contents 

The Creation Pontius Pilate 

Adam and Eve The Great Crusades 
Noah and The Ark Constantine 
Fail Of Babylon Alexander The Great 
The Exodus The Nativity 

Fall of Jericho The Crucifixion 

Kingdom of David The Roman Empire 
Calvary Caesar 

Mt. Sinai King Solomon 

Herod the Great Ooniel, The Prophet 
— and many, mony more-* 



Free Trial Examination — No Obligation 
S^ncl NO MOHey ~ MOll COUpOH TOdoy - 

C« S. Hammond and Componyp Dept, 30 515 Volley Street, Maplewood, N, J, 



Please send me, without obligation, for a 
10 day free trial examination - a copy of 
STORY OP THE BIBLE WORLD, hand- 
somely linen-bound. After ten days, I may 
return the volume if dissatisfied — and owe 
not a penny. Or, I may keep It forever for 
only $5.96 plus postage, payable $2 monthly. 



a Check Here — if you wish to examine, 
on same free trial basis, the DE LUXE EDI- 
TION - luxuriously bound In genuine 
leather-finish covers, ornamented in gold, 
and decorated with illustrated end papers. 
Only $2 more! 



Name. 



Address . 



I City ; . . . . Zone State j 

■ . □ SAVE MORE ON EITHER EDITION! Enclose $5,95 for the Regular Edition with I 

Z this coupon now - or, if you prefer. $7.95 for the De Luxe Edition — and save the ■ 

■ cost of handling and shipping. Full refund and return privilege guaranteed. . I 

I 1 
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flight was that he would have to hurry 
since it would take him thirty minutes 
to drive through traffic in order to meet 
a speaking engagement. This seemed 
somewhat of a paradox since the previous 
thirty minutes had taken him from Nellis 
to the Grand Canyon, back to Las Vegas, 
over Mount Charleston j and back to Nellis 
via Indian Springs. 

Bishop Taylor is not the type to be 
shaken easily. Captured during World 
War II, he was a prisoner of war for 
three years. After the war, he joined 
his brother in forming Taylor Steel Co. 
and recently successfully completed all 
the structural steel work in the dome- 
shaped Las Vegas Convention Center. 



APO San Francisco 

Dear Editors : 

Believe me I would sincerely like to 
write a letter telling you how much spirit- 
ual comfort these Improvement Eras bring 
to servicemen who are stationed away 
from home and loved ones and especially 
to those of us stationed at APO 64. 

As yet no group leader Or missionary 
has managed to reach us here but three 
of us do our best to gather each Sunday 
to have study meetings and my wife who 
is not a member of the Church was 
thoughtful enough to order the Era for 
me. I just received the first three copies 
(February, March, April). 

We will be depending almost entirely 
on the Era for our study subjects as 
(blush) we only have one Book of Mor- 
mon among three of us, and we all live 
in different quarters. The following ad- 
dress will greatly facilitate tlie arrival of 
our Favorite Magazine. 

I remain. 

Sincerely your brother 
in “the gospel/' 

S Sgt, Hubert Wilson 



Pleasant Plains, S. I. 9, N, Y. 

Dear Editors; 

Through the great courtesy and kind- 
ness of Apostle Spencer W. Kimball, the 
Era has come to us for many months now. 
Needless to say, we enjoy it greatly, and 
are even sending it on to other people- 
much as this preacher is not too likely 
to join your flock, for reasons of con- 
science alone. 

At this time, though, I want to send 
a word of decided praise to the architects, 
who design the new churches of LDS, i 
The issue, showing these new churches, 
was such an inspiration, that I took occa- 
sion to show it to at least a dozen others, 
many of whom saw “Mormon” litera- 
ture for the first time in their lives. Let 
me say here and now, that I have never 
seen such a wonderful combination of 
both modern architecture and inspirational 
building, as was printed in the Era a few 
months ago. If I ever get to build a 
church of otir own, I shall assuredly beg 
of you to allow me to use one of your 
plansl Could I but continue this, the 
letter would become a page of praise— i 
and my poor typewriter is not a good | 

medium for the transfer of the thoughts ■ 

of man! 

Cordially yours. 

In our Master s service 

(The Rev.) 

Knut Halle, D. D. 
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BRICK 



Txi0 rdi^ioxis xrsir 



ing in our church schools is used to build 
strength and beauty for many years to 
come. Architects, contractors and church 
engineers have wisely chosen brick for con- 
struction of these buildings because of its 



structural soundness . . . beauty . . . low 
original cost and minimum maintenance. 
They know that, like character, buildings 
must be strong to endure. 
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SAFEWAY 

and 

SEPTEMBER 

September is back-to-school month 
with special attention on Education and 
Opportunities in the city and on the 
farm. 

Safeway, always active and interested 
in community affairs, plays an im- 
portant part in providing education and 
opportunities for the young people of this 
area. 

For instance, Safeway supports the 
scholarship programs at Utah Colleges 
to help deserving students secure an 
education. Safeway works with the 
Junior Achievement group, the 4-H and 
FFA, and participates in dozens of 
junior livestock shows to encourage the 
training of young leaders. 

Safeway also provides employment to 
more than 2000 full- and part-time 
workers in Utah and Idaho. Manage- 
ment opportunities are always open for 
local employees with initiative and abil- 
ity. 

Safeway, bom in this area, offers 
many opportunities for the youth of 
Utah and Idaho, as well as the best 
food at the lowest prices for families, 
and extensive marketing facilities to sell 
the products of local firms. 

FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 
FRIEND OF THE FARMER 



SAFEWAY 




The Church 
Moves On 



June 1959 

a Cheyenne (Wyoming) and Denver West (Colorado) stakes, 
the 286th and 287th stakes, were formed from parts of 
Denver Stake under the direction of Elders Spencer W. Kim- 
ball and Delbert L. Stapley of the Council of the Twelve. Elder 
Archie R. Boyack sustained as president of Cheyenne Stake with 
Elders Blaine B. Blonquist and Raymond Price as counselors. The 
stake includes Cheyenne, Laramie, Laramie Second, Scottsbluff 
(Nebraska) wards, and Torrington and Greeley (Colorado) 
branches, Scottsbluff, Torrington, and Greeley memberships were 
formerly a part of the Western States Mission. Elder Thomas L. 
Kimball, formerly second counselor in the Denver Stake, sustained 
as president of Denver West Stake with Elders R. Raymond Barnes 
and Russell C. Taylor sustained as counselors. Denver West Stake 
includes Denver Second, Denver Fifth, Denver Sixth, Denver 
Seventh, and Boulder wards. President Edward E. Drury, Jr., 
remains as president of Denver Stake with his first counselor, 
Elder Victor L. Brown. Elder Theodore A. Christensen sustained 
as seconcj counselor. Englewood, Denver First, Denver Third, 
Denver Fourth, Denver Eighth (formerly Derby Branch) are the 
wards of this stake. The Spanish- American Branch is also a part 
of Denver Stake. Cheyenne Stake has a membership of 2425; 
Denver West ha^ a membership of 3490; and Denver Stake has a 
membership of 3533, some four hundred more than when Denver 
Stake was originally organized some seventeen years ago. 

Elder Howard J. Clegg sustained as president of Tooele 
(Utah) Stake, with Elders E. Wayne Hatch and Glen R. Williams 
as counselors, succeeding President Alex F. Dunn and his coun- 
selors, Elders P. Ross Cowans and Raymond E. Pehrson, 

Elder Donald M. Bagley sustained as second counselor of 
Cannon (Salt Lake City) Stake, succeeds Elder Lloyd W. Guest. 
President C. Leland Davey heads this stake; his first counselor 
is Elder S, Perry Lee. 



July 1959 

D President David O. McKay announced the appointment of 
Elder Marion G. Romney of the Council of the Twelve 
as chairman of the Church welfare program, succeeding 
President Henry D. Moyle of the First Presidency. Elder Henry D. 
Taylor, Assistant to the Council of the Twelve, was named managing 
director of the program, succeeding Elder Harold B, Lee of the 
Council of the Twelve. 

It was announced that Elders John D. Rogers and Ray B. 
McKinnon had been appointed as counselors to President A. Bent 
Peterson of. the Manti (Utah) Temple. {Continued on page 694)- 
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A “hot” ring helps tame an old enemy 



Atomic radiation helps this man do his job; 

He’s Dr. Hugh Macpherson, one of Standard’s research 
engineers. The “hot” ring he’s holding is an ordinary 
piston ring which has been exposed to atomic radiation. 

By installing such radioactive piston rings in a car, our 
research engineers can use a Geiger counter to measure 
wear as it happens while, the car is driven on the 
highway, in traffic, on hills — in every possible driving 
situation. 

This research technique has taken months off the time 
needed to test the effectiveness of new motor oils, and it’s 
far more accurate than previous methods. 

It’s one of the techniques pioneered by Standard’s 



scientists to help defeat an old enemy — wear ... to learn 
what it is, what causes it, how to prevent it. 

Our progress has been steady. Wofking closely with 
car manufacturers, we’ve virtually ended the problem of 
wear in automobile engines. 

In the 1930’s, for example, cars could go only 20 to 40 
thousand miles before a major overhaul. But with today’s 
motor oils and regular oil changes, your engine can be 
good for more than 100,000 miles — can, in fact, outlast 
the car. 

By such never-ending research that leads to better 
products, the people at Standard are planning ahead 
to serve you better. 
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Among the best summaries of ethical principles 
in literature is that found in the thirteenth article 
of faith, the first part of which reads: '*We believe 
in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, 
and in doing good to all men.” 

Every teacher should be true to himself. Every 
teacher should be true to his pupils. First, in 
preparation of lessons: No teacher ever should at- 
tempt to tench that which he does not believe. It 
is unfair to himself, unfair to those whom he is 
teaching, unCnir to his church, unfair to his fellow 
men. 

The first step in preparation is self-introspection. 
Whatever the lesson is, the first duty is to look 
within and see whether you believe what you are 
going to teach. I do not mean merely the facts of 
some incident. Incidents, whether they are taken 
from the Bible, Book of Mormon, or from actual life 
are but the means of teaching eternal, unchanging 
truths. The teacher should see to it that he believes 
that truth. He should not teach if he does not be- 
lieve. If he does so, he is untrue to himself and to 
the church he is representing. 

There is difficulty and disappointment when 
teachers seem to take delight in telling what they 
do not believe about certain principles of the gospel. 
Is your lesson prepared? Then look within and see 
if you believe. Choose that phase of it which you do 
believe and which you know is true. 

If, for example, you are teaching a lesson on prayer, 
do not assume the attitude of the soldier who, when 
he went to war, believed prayer was an ‘"effrontery 
to the Most High.” If you feel that it is, your at- 
tempt to teach the positive blessings of prayer will 
be futile. On the other hand, if you have learned 
that there is efficacy in prayer, then you will give 
it in such a way that the students will feel it. Note 
the convincing power of the same soldier's testimony 
when he became converted to the efficacy of prayer. 

“From a boy, prayer always struck me as being 
a presumption, a piece of impudent effrontery to 
address the Allwise. One day, when earth and sky 
seemed mixed up in the grueling we got from the 
enemy guns, I felt my senses reel for the moment. T 
kept repeating, "My God, let me keep my head for. 
my mens sake.' That prayer was answered, and 
the tangible result of the prayer is the decoration 
which I now wear but which I feel ought to be de- 



posited in some church. However, when I look at 
the bit of ribbon, it reminds me of my prayer.” 

Believe what you are teaching. , Do not repeat any 
part of ycur lesson that you do not believe. 

The next step is being true to the boys and girls 
whom you are teaching. You must let them feel 
your comradeship. Speak to them along the street; 
invite them to your homes. How they believe in 
you! How boys and girls notice when they think 
you are slighting them! If they seem cold and in- 
different toward you, seek for the reason. You know 
they have problems. Some of us may have an idea 
that somebody else is too reserved, too proud. But 
when we become more acquainted with him, we 
find that he is not what he seemed to be at first, 
that it is we who have been reserved. 

Children are often misjudged. In one of the 
wards just before the Christmas holidays a boy was 
creating quite a disturbance. He persisted in reach- 
ing out for the teacher's glove. She would tell him 
to stop, but he would do it surreptitiously. She felt 
she had not reached that boy at all in the lesson she 
had given. He had insisted upon playing. Before 
the next Sunday it was Christmas. Later, the teacher 
was surprised when her class gave her a pair of 
gloves as a Christmas present. This incorrigible boy 
was the one who presented her with the gift. He 
said: ‘That is what I was doing last Sunday when I 
was pulling your gloves, trying to find out what size 
you wore.” 

The third point is to be well prepared. Use the 
things around you. Show the example of the Great 
Teacher who sat with his disciples and looked down 
on the farmers putting in their spring grain. He said, 
“Some seed fell on good ground, some on stony 
ground.” There was a lesson’of life. The woman 
of Samaria who came to quench her thirst at the 
well is another example. Jesus told her that the 
water he would give her would be a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. Gather in experi- 
ences, and then illustrate each point. I think that is 
a lesson to every teacher— you who have a lesson to 
prepare— not a speech, but a message. 

We all need new methods. There are many 
ways of presenting lessons. There are incorrect ways. 
New ways will come to you if you will only prepare 
and study. Most important, let us stand steadfast 
in being true to ourselves and to our pupffs. 





Question: teoctbook, 'Our Lord of 

The Gospels’ Section 36, we are referred to John 
3:22, which reads: 'After these things came Jesus, and 
his disciples into the land of Judea and there he tar- 
ried with them, and baptized.’ Then in John 4:1-2, 
we read: 

" 'When therefore the Lord knew hoio the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples 
than John, 

"'{Though Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples 

"Question: Did Jesus himself baptize or did he only 
instruct his apostles and have them baptizeF’ 

Answer: The fact is well-established that 

our Savior held all the keys and authority of the 
priesthood, and had the divine right to officiate in 
each and all of the ordinances of the gospel; nor 
was it beneath his dignity to administer in any capac- 
ity whatsoever he desired. Much of his time was 
taken in administering to the sick, giving eyesight to 
the blind, raising the dead, healing lepers, and be- 
stowing blessings upon the multitudes who thronged 
around him. There can be little question as to his 
authority to do any work that pertained to his min- 
istry. In the third chapter of John, it states definitely 
that he baptized. In the fourth chapter, as it has 
come through faulty translations, it states that he 
did not baptize, or implies as much in most modern 
translations. Unfortunately we do not have any 
original manuscript. 

Dr. Adam Clarke in his Commentary states the fol- 
lowing; . It is not clear that Christ did baptizq any 
with water: but his disciples did; chap. IV: 2, and what 
they did by his authority and command, is attributed to 
himself. It is a common custom in ail countries and 
in all languages, to attribute the operations of those 
who are under the government and direction of an- 
other, to him by whom they are directed and gov- 
erned. Some however suppose, that Christ at first 
did not baptize; but when he got disciples, he left 
this work to them; and thus these two places are to 
be understood:— 1. This place, of Christ's baptizing 
before he called the twelve disciples: and 2. chap. IV: 
2, of the baptism administered by the disciples after 
they had been called to the work by Christ." 

The Prophet Joseph Smith has interpreted this pas- 
sage in John 4:1-4, as follows: 

'When therefore the Pharisees had heard that 
Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John, 

''They sought more diligently some means that 
they might put him to death; for many received John 
as a prophet, but they believed not on Jesus. 







DID JESUS PERFORM BAPTISMS? 

Your question answered by 
Pres. Joseph Fielding Smith 

PRESWEIST OF THE QVORVM OF THE TWELVE 

“Now the Lord knew this, though he himself bap- 
tized not as many as his disciples, 

“For he suffered them for an example, preferring 
one another." (Inspired Version.) 
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THE 

CHURCH 

EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

In a series of articles ^ 

covering the following 18 pages ^ 




by Doyle L. Green 
Managing Editor 



There are currently in the Church some 250,000 
young people between the ages of 14 and 25. They 
are our leaders of tomorrow. By 1975, a short sixteen 
years away, this number is expected to increase to 
over 500,000, and by the year 2000, this group of high 
school and college age youth will likely number 
more than 1,000,000.^ 

The years of high school and college are critical 
ones for young people. By the time they reach 25, 
and often long before, most of them are pretty well 
on their way to what they are going to be. Life 
patterns are set early. The mind of youth is eager, 
pliable, and quick to learn. 

Public high schools and universities of today are 
excellent in many respects. Teachers generally are 
capable and well- trained. But teachers are human: 
they teach man-made theories and often do not clearly 
distinguish between theory and fact In addition, 
somehow there has grown up in some segments of 
our educational system the feeling that anything of 
a religious nature must either be ignored or held up 
to ridicule. In our great Christian nation, God and 
Christ have been all but eliminated from schools. 
Some teachers in universities and even in high schools, 

^See article on the growth of the Church, page 664. 



in the name of the so-called scientific approach, seem 
to take dehght in tearing down the faith that homes 
and churches, have tried to build. 

It is not surprising that the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints is deeply concerned about the 
weekday education of its youth. 

To support, supplement, and complement religious 
training given in the home, in the priesthood quorums, 
and in the auxiliary organizations, and to balance 
weekday secular training with religious instruction, 
the Church long ago established, and is ever expand- 
ing, a great system of weekday education, which is 
being made available to an ever-increasing number 
of our youth. In 1953 the educational program of 
the Church except for the schools in the Pacific, was 
placed under a single organization known as the 
Unified Church School System. Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
president of Brigham Young University, is admin- 
istrator. 

On the high school level the Church program for 
weekday education of our youth consists of early 
morning and released time "seminary” classes.^ For 
our college students there are provided junior and 
senior colleges for those who desire or are able to 



^See page 656 for article on the seminaries. 
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attend a Church school, and a system of ^'institutes'* 
and “Deseret clubs” for those who attend other uni- 
versities or colleges.^ 

Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah, is the 
nerve center for the Church educational system. Its 
enrolment in the autumn quarter 
of 1958 was 9,906, but it will be 
geared eventually to accommo- 
date 15,000 students. The plan 
is for BYU to function essen- 
tially as an upper division school, 
or in other words, a university 
in which students may work to- 
ward and may obtain academic 
degrees— bachelor s, master s, and 
doctor's. 

BYU was established by Brig- 
ham Young in 1875, in order 
that the young people of the 
Church might pursue their 
“highei*” education in a whole- 
some atmosphere. His instruc- 
tions to Karl G. Maeser, who 
was sent to Provo to found the 
school, was “to teach not even 
the alphabet or the multiplication tables without the 
Spirit of God/* This charge has formed the basic 
philosophy on which Brigliam Young University and 

^See i^age 660 for article on institutes and Deseret clubs. 




the other Church schools have operated throughout 
the years. 

Recent surveys show that about half of the Latter- 
day Saint youth attend college, a record of which the 
Church can be proud. From many points of view it 
seems as if it would be wonderful if all these young 
people could attend this great school in Provo, but it is 
obvious that such a thing is not feasible. Neither is 
it entirely desirable. 

Many of our young people cannot afford to go 
away from home to attend a university. About fifty 
percent of those who do begin college drop out by 
the end of the second year because of marriage, lack 
of interest or ability, or related reasons. Others can 
receive the specialized training they desire in arts 
or crafts in two years* time or less. It has also been 
found that junior college transfer students are as 
well-prepared to continue work toward their degrees 
as are students who have had their lower division 
work in a four-year university. 

These considerations, and others, have led the 
Church to adopt the junior college system. It is 
planned to establish junior colleges in populous LDS 
areas as the needs arise, and as conditions warrant. 
These schools will serve the various localities of the 
Church on a two-year basis and will feed students 
who wish to obtain college degrees to the parent 
school in Provo, 

The Ricks Junior College is now serving the Idaho. 







A student meets President Joseph Fielding Smithy of the Council of the Twelne, following devotional. 
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(heft) Students get 
practical training in 
teaching children in the 
tvdl-equipped building, 
the Joseph F. Smith 
Familtj Living Center. 



( Below, left ) The 
College of Physical and 
Engineering Sciences 
offers advance degrees in 
chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, geology, and 
chemical, civil, geolog- 
ical, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering 
sciences, and air 
science. 
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Training in the arts and crafts is available. 



area. It is located at Rexburg but will soon be moved 
to Idaho Falls, a more densely populated center. 
Plans have been made and ground has been purchased 
for the establishment of a junior college in Salt Lake 
City. It is expected that announcements of additional 
junior colleges will be forthcoming. 

The curricula of the junior colleges will be at least 
partially adapted to the needs of the areas they serve. 
A large percentage of the members of the Church in 
Idaho, for example, engage in farming. It is likely, 
therefore, that Ricks College will place much more 
emphasis upon agricultural subjects than will the 
junior college in Salt Lake City. In all of the junior 
colleges Church standards will be maintained; Church 
activities will be fostered; and classes in religion will 
be required. 

Meanwhile Brigham Young University seems des- 
tined to become one of the great senior colleges in 
the world. Already BYU is the largest university in 
enrolment in the intermountain area, and the largest 
church-related university in the United States. The 
student body is growing rapidly; the accumulative 
enrolment more than doubled between 1950-51 and 
1958-59— from 5,429 to 11,427. Last year students 
came from every state in the union and from 48 
foreign countries. About 60 percent of the students 
are men, some 30 percent of whom are married. About 
8 percent of the women students are married. 

To meet the demands of this rapid growth in the 
number of students the physical plant, the faculty, 
the curriculum, and all related services demanded of 
a Church university are being expanded. 

The 1959-60 general catalogue lists 495 members of 
the faculty. These men and women have received their 
training in 93 universities in 36 states and 13 universi- 
ties in 7 foreign countries. Forty-five percent of the 
present faculty members hold doctoral degrees and an 
additional forty percent haye master’s degrees. Every 
encouragement for advanced study on the part of all 
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faculty members is given so that the academic stand- 
ards of the university can be kept as high as possible. 

Brigham Young University has a full university cur- 
riculum, and its credits are recognized and accepted 
on a par with those of other leading American uni- 
versities. It is affiliated with the top educational 
associations of the country and is fully accredited with 
important national agencies. 

Eleven departments at BYU have become accredited 
to offer the doctoral degree: the departments of 
chemistry, geology, history, human development and 
family relationships, musicology, sociology, Bible and 
modern scripture, history and philosophy of re- 
— ligion, physics, general psy- 

chology, and educational 
administration. Depart- 
ments are approved for 
doctoral work only after 
careful investigation of 
their faculties and facilities. 

BYU grants in its regu- 
lar academic program the 
bachelor s degree in all of 
its 60 departments, and the 
Ernest L. Wilkinson^ master's degree in practi- 

“""y departments. 

administrator of the To provide classrooms. 

Unified School S,jstem. laboratories, housing facili- 

ties, and other needed campus improvements, since 
1950 Brigham Young University has pushed an im- 
pressive building program. Some 500 acres are in- 
cluded in the present BYU main campus, of which 
about 200 acres are intensively used. During the 
past ten years some twenty million dollars has been 
expended for new buildings and utilities. These 
buildings have included a field house, a student serv- 
ice center, classroom buildings, an engineering science 
building, residence halls for women, a student health 
center, a plant science laboratory, a family living 
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A wide variety of training and activity is available for all 
students: ('fop) Archers check their skills. (Above) Future 
homemakers learn good nutrition. (Below, left) Future scien- 
tists study fomitlas. (Below, middle) Future dressmakers 
study textiles and learn proper use of a dress form. 
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(Above) A statue of 
Karl G. Maeser, who founded 
Jingham Young Universitij under 
the direction of President Brig- 
ham Young, watches over the 
campus, (Right) Preparing lessons 
requires many hours of study daily. 

(Below) The ten minutes 
between classes is a rush period 
as indicated by this group of 
hurrying students in the foyer of 
the Carl F. Eyring Physical 
Science Center. (Below, right) 
Some 4,000 students live in resT 
dence halls on the campus. 





center, residence halls for men, a heating system, and | 
stadium improvements. Two more residence halls are ^ 
under constiaiction. I 

An additional twenty million dollars will be spent ^ 
during the next few years on a new library, adminis- I 
tra^n and general service building, college of business I 
building, an industrial education building, and an ? 
extension to the Held house. Plans are also underway 
tor a fine arts center, a physical education and 

recreation center, a 
creamery building, 
permanent housing ^ 
units for married stu- s 
dents, and a student : 
union building. 

Along with all of 
this, of course, are 
plans for walks, 
drives, parking areas, 
utilities, lighting, 
landscaping, and the 
replacing of the many 
temporary buildings 
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which were hastily brought onto the campus to 
accommodate the great influx of students following 
World War II. 

But a Church university must be more than a 
physical plant and an impressive faculty. It must 
develop students spiritually as well as scholastically 
and help them to live happy, well-rounded lives— 
lives of service to humanity and to the Church. 

All phases of the B YU community are geared to the 
reaching of these objectives. Faculty members, for 
example, are very carefully chosen, and nearly all of 
them are leaders in wards, stakes, and on a general 
level. They have deep spiritual insight which helps 
them understand the needs of students and gives 
them a desire to build good Church members while 
they are teaching academic subjects. It is interesting 
to note that before any teacher is hired, he is first 
interviewed by one of the General Authorities, 

Students who have attended Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and other non-Church schools, generally agree 
that there is a unique spirit at the ''Y.” An honor 
system is practised in all phases of life on the campus. 
A student honor council composed completely of 
students administers the program. Group prayers 
are the rule in the residence halls and dormitories, 
and individual blessings on the food are given by 
students in the cafeterias. 

All Christian virtues are fostered. High standards 
of morality, integrity, and honesty are maintained. 
Abstinence from alcohol and tobacco is required, and 
Church standards of dress, behavior, and all related 
virtues are promoted. Each student is required to 
take a class in religion each quarter. Devotional 
assemblies, held each week, enable students to hear 
regularly from the General Authorities. 

One of the most unusual stakes in the Church is 
made up of Brigham Young University students. It 
is composed of twenty-four wards and provides great 
opportunities for participation in the Church program. 

So that students can receive the maximum amount 
of help and encouragement, of training and guidance, 
all single students who live away from home become 
members of one of the wards. The president of the 
stake is Dr. Antone K. Romney, of the BYU faculty. 
Other faculty members as well as members of other 
nearby stakes hold ofiFices in the stake presidency, the 
high council, and bishoprics. 

All activities of the wards and stake are closely 
correlated with activities of the school. Meetings 
are held in assembly halls and classrooms on the 
campus, and each ward conducts as full a program 
as possible. The stake has an impressively high rec- 
ord of attendance at meetings, payment of tithing, 
and all Church activity. An indication of this is 
shown by the fact that in 1958 five hundred and one 



members of the Brigham Young University Stake were 
married, and of these 462, or 92 percent, were married 
in the temples of the Church. 

The BYU community is 97 percent LDS but even 
so a stake mission is in operation. One hundred 
thirty-six converts have been baptized since May 1956. 

Brigham Young Uni- {Continued on page 682) 




New buildings contemplated or under construction: Administration 
and General Services; Industrial Arts; Library; College of Business. 
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SEMINARIES 

by Boyd K. Packer, General Supervisor of Seminaries and Institutes of Religion : 

On a recent trip to one of the large border cities of Mexico we visited a municipal market i 
with an expansive main floor and a mezzanine lined with literally hundreds of little shopping ; 
booths. As we passed each of the booths, the proprietor would hustle out extolling his wares 
with most persuasive salesmanship and invite us in with every verbal inducement. Certain each : 
was that he had everything that we could possibly Avant. Our guide, who was a customs of- 
ficial, cautioned us with a wink and a gesture to be careful in our buying. Many of the booths 
were worth-while shopping places AA^here the wares Avere good and the prices were fair and 
one might get all that he bargained for. Others, whose proprietors were equally convincing and 
enthusiastic, were hardly worth our patronage. We were grateful that we had a guide qualified to 
give us sound direction in choosing that which was good from that AAdiich was Avorthiess. 
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(Right) The Granite Seminary iri 
bait Lake City was the first in the Church, established 
in 1912, and the pictures reproduced here 
were taken at that seminary. Released-time classes 
permit the students to attend during the day, 
coming from high school across the street. 

Surely the youth of the Church must face a dilemma 
quite as perplexing, with literally hundreds of agencies 
clamoring for his attention and with every device 
seeking to win him to their cause. 

Many of these agencies cater almost exclusively 
to teen-age clientele, sensing that if their patronage 
is won while they are young, when they are old they 
will not depart therefrom. 

Some of these agencies are good-and some re- 
markably perverse. 



(Left page) Seminary teacher James DeBry 
gives some individual help to one of his students* 
(Left) Singing, conducted by a student, 
is part of the opening exercises in the classroom* 



Young people need training in order that they may 
become discriminating buyers in the market places 
of life. 

In almost prophetic anticipation of the dilemma of 
modern youth, a Church program of weekday religious 
instruction was inaugurated in 1912. The first semi- 
nary class was organized adjacent to the Granite 
High School in Salt Lake City. Students were in- 
structed on a released-time basis during the school 
day. The next year the second seminary was opened 
at Brigham City, Utah, in an adobe house a block 
from the high school building. Capable, dedicated 
teachers, secure in Christian development, and with a 
love for young people were employed to teach the 
principles of Christian character to the high school 
students. 

From a modest beginning the seminary system has 
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Opening and closing prayers are held in all classes. Each student takes his turn. 



grown to be a Church-wide organization serving 
ninety-three percent of the stakes in the Church. 
Originally it was only on a released time basis with 
full-time seminary instructors teaching in Church- 
owned buildings adjacent to high school campuses 
in Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Wyoming, and Alberta, 
Canada, and at Colonia Juarez, Mexico. 

In recent years "'early morning” or non-released time 
seminaries have been opened in over 650 places. The 
morning classes are organized for groups of twenty- 
five or more students where our numbers are small, 
where our membership is scattered, or where released 
time is not available. This movement has extended 
the program throughout the United States (including 
Hawaii) and Canada. 

The early morning classes are just that-with classes 
beginning at 6 a.m. in some areas. Students gather 
for the class in the early hours. Transportation prob- 
lems are solved by a ward education committee— a 
vital committee organized in every ward of the Church 
by direction of the board of education of the Church. 
This committee handles recruitment and enrolment 
for the seminaries, transportation problems, and car- 
ries on the follow-up program for the members of 
the Church away to colleges and universities. Or- 
dinarily these classes are held in ward chapels in the 
seminary room. Although this room is used for other 
ward purposes, it is equipped with tablet armchairs, 
standard blackboards, and adequate classroom light- 
ing. Available also are permanent storage facilities 
for the seminary equipment and visual aids. 

Some of these classes are held in rented quarters 
centrally located for the students. In some of the 
larger metropolitan areas the students may disperse to 
as many as six high schools after a class period. 
Those who teach these classes must hurry away to 



their vocations-many are professional teachers; oth( 
are dentists, attorneys, housewives, etc. 

But whether seminary is released time or eai 
morning, it is school. The instructors are salarit 
and are expected to maintain professional classroo 
standards. 

Seminary teachers are expected to carry out tl 
same Church assignments that are the obligation . 
every member, and they have a distinguished reco) 
of filling important assignments in the wards ai 
stakes of the Church. 

If you should visit one of the two thousand semina 
classes (and you are invited), be there in time 
observe the students come into the building. As thi 
come bustling in, a happy chattering group of averaj 
teen-age students, one is impressed that high schoi 
age is a wonderful age. Something of their air 
flamboyant sparkle seems to vanish as they enti 
the seminary building, and they assume an almo 
noticeable air of maturity. There is something aboi 
the spirit of the building and the purpose for i 
being there that the teen-ager catches. 

Class begins as always on the note of a devotiona 
and who would not be improved by the privilege I 
beginning each day in a spirit of reverence. 7 ^ 
opening song creates a mind-set for the students | 
they all unite in participation. After the hymn corJ 
a prayer and an inspirational thought from the serif 
tures. The roll call and other business details al 
handled quickly and efficiently. t 

Notice that the students have journals, and wi| 
just a little shuffling around they are ready to tal 
notes on the discussion and participate in the less4 
for the day. The lesson begins; the atmosphere 
pleasant and interest provoking; but it is a lesson, an 
rules of school conduct are expected of the student 



, , (Right) Many seminal 

acttvities are planned by a student cound 
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During me past year, approximately 
51,000 students attended early morning 
and released-time seminaries 
throughout the Church, 



izu reteasea-time seminaries are taught ay 
fully qualified professional teachers with secondary teaching 
certificates, Merrill D, Clayson, shown teaching a class {above} 
has been principal of Granite High School Seminary for 14 years. 



There are journals to prepare, notes to record, pic- 
tures to collect, scripture to memorize, tests to take, 
chapters to read, compositions to write, talks to 



give— for this school indeed. Whether the course 
be Old Testament, New Testament, Church history, 
or Book of Mormon, {Continued on page 692) 





INSTITUTES 

by PresMent A. Theodore Tuttle 
Of the First Council of the Seventy 



R c ntly th r cam to my att ntion a short stat m nt 
writt n with on of th common 1 tt rs of th alphab t missing. 
Although it lack d only on 1 m nt, it was difficult to g t th 

full m aning of th stat m nt. In fact, som of th words 

mad no s ns at all. It was plain to s that som thing was 
lacking, but v n knowing that it was th 1 tt r " ” that was 
missing did not mak s ns out of the articl b caus oth r 
1 tt rs w r , or s m d to b , out of r lationship, and h nc 

all the r st of th stat m nt lack d compl t n ss. 

So it is with life. 

When a life -lacks the essential elements, designed by the 
Lord to give his children the abundant living taught by his Son, 
chaos results. False ideals and goals are substituted for genuine 
ones. Misunderstanding of the purposes of man's existence 
occurs. Wrong and improper meanings are given to otherwise 
plain and simple truths. A simple way of life is made incompre- 
hensible and the gospel plan misinterpreted, all because mans 
life lacks some of the es^ntial elements. 



A meeting of one of the units of Lambda Delta Sigma at the Institute of Religion in Salt Lake City. 






The Lord has so created man that he cannot ‘live 
by bread alone.” His spirit must also be sustained. 
Men must learn either soon or late that they cannot 
store spirituality any more than food can be stored 
within one’s self. Spiritual food, like physical food, 
must be taken at frequent, continuous intervals in 
order to benefit and sustain man. It must become a 
part of man’s life— digested and assimilated— in order 
to do man the good he needs. Knowing this, the 
Lord has so organized his kingdom, that his children 
can be fed both during their vital formative years, 
and adult years as well. 

In the early days of the Church in the West, school 
buildings and ward houses were one and the same, 
and education, including religious and secular all 
in one, was considered necessary. No distinction was 
made between religious and secular training, except 
perhaps to make religion the core of the program. 



The academies, Church-owned and operated schools, 
flourished after the establishment of the first one at 
Provo in 1875. When non-Mormons moved into the 
state in increasing numbers, however, there was a 
demand for public schools. The academies survived 
until 1933, As they were closed a new system of 
educating the youth was evolved. From then until 
now there has been operating a system of education 
in which religious training has complemented that 
given in public schools and universities by the estab- 
lishment of independent schools adjacent to public 
schools wherein this training can be provided. The 
earliest of these on a college level was at Moscow, 
Idaho, when in 1926 the Church established the first 
institute of religion. 

President Ernest L. Wilkinson recently said: 

“It has never been supposed that all of the youth 
of the Church continuing their higher education could 















do so in Church schools, but it has been hoped that 
students attending other than Church schools could 
nevertheless be served by the Church to the end that 
all of our youth would continue a study of the gospel 
and remain faithful. Because the rapid growth of 
Brigham Young University has received a great deal 
of publicity, many of our Church members are un- 
aware of the fact that the program of the institutes 
of religion has grown even faster than has this great 
school.’' (Information Report, April 1959, p. 23.) 

From the opening of the first institute of religion 
the program has consistently grown until currently 
(this fall) there will be in operation twenty-five full- 
time and thirty-seven part-time institutes of religion 
to serve students at the major universities in Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, Colo- 




Institutes provide a good library of Church hooks. 



rado, Wyoming, and Alberta, Canada. In addition 
to these currently operating, institute land has been 
purchased at another ten colleges with another eight 
possible sites currently in the budget. 

Student interest and enrolnment has likewise in- 
creased. Last year there were enrolled in the institute 
program 8400 students. One of the reasons for this 
rapid growth is due to the need for a program that 
gives balance and unified perspective to students on 
the college level. 

The institutes of religion fill this need. Their basic 
service is to help a young person develop a testimony 
of the divinity of this latter-day work, increase his 
faith in God, nurture his spirit, and help him grow 
in willingness and ability to serve his fellow men. 

The fourfold program of the institutes of religion 
consists of formal courses in religion, a counseling 
program, a social program, and a devotional, or 
worship, program. These various activities are co- 



ordinated by a director, and where enrolment justifies, 
he is assisted by associate directors. Directors are 
spiritual leaders with academic ti*aining comparable 
to that of regular college professors. They are men 
gifted with insight into the problems faced by 
college students and trained in the field of counseling. 

The institute building is designed to meet the di- 
verse needs of college students, and it includes class- 
rooms, a chapel, a library, an office, a recreational hall, 
and lounge facilities. Each institute is modern in 
construction and beautiful in its appointment. 

Religion Classes 

Dr. Lowell L. Bennion, the director at the Salt Lake 
City Institute of Religion adjacent to the University 
of Utah campus, and a man well-acquainted with the 
problems of youth has written, 

‘"Many college students of the Latter-day Saint faith 
sense keenly the need of gaining a comprehensive 
and whole view of the religious teachings which they 
live and profess. They discover that their studies 
and impressions to date in the field of religion often 
lack integration. . . 

Dr. Bennion thus pointed up the dilemma that a 
student faces: 

‘"The university student exposes himself to a verita- 
ble flood of knowledge and new points-of-view. This 
increased knowledge does not come to him in an 
organized, whole manner, but in quite unrelated and 
disparate amounts, from highly specialized textbooks 
and from teachers working in specialized and limited 
fields. The result is that the student not only has 
a vision of new worlds, but his perspective may also be 
blurred. Seldom on a university campus is knowledge 
from the natural, biological, social sciences, and 
philosophy adequately brought together into a whole 
view of life. The task is often neglected by the uni- 
versity, so the college student— the freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, or senior— must try to do it for himself. 
Naturally, such a new exercise will be at times awk- 
ward and painful, 

“A student's religious faith and attitudes are the 
product of his entire life. His faith and attitudes 
were nourished in his mother s arms, in a class in 
Sunday School, on his knees beside his bed. They 
are fashioned iii the language and imagery of a child 
as well as in that of a youth or of an adult. More- 
over, one's religious faith, like so many important 
things in life, is felt as well as thought. The student 
should not be surprised nor alarmed should his new 
expanding world of thought seem at times incon- 
gruous and out of harmony with his world of faith.” 
(The Religion of th^ (Continued on page 696) 
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THE GROWTH t^CHUKCH 

by Albert L. Zobell, Jr. 

Research Editor 



Slide rules and electronic computers do marvelous 
things in the hand of man. But it is still the man 
who is important. “What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? ... For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, . . sang the Psalmist. (Psalm 8:4-5.) 
Man must be given opportunities. 

Several years ago. Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, ad- 



ministrator of the board of education and president of 
Brigham Young University, assigned Dr. Howard 
Nielson of BYU to prepare a study of present and 
future membership of the Church, so that the Church 
board of education might prepare for the responsibili- 
ties that are theirs in the education of the youth. 

The survey was made using the date of January 1, J 




1957, as a basis. Forty-five geographic areas of LDS 
Church membership were scrutinized, 39 in conti- 
nental United States, one in Alaska, one in Hawaii, 
one in Mexico, and three in Canada. For the sake of 
comparison, similar statistics from the United States as 
a whole were used. 

The Improvement Era here gives some of the high 
lights of the study. It is done on these pages more 
with colorful charts and graphs than with mere 
words. 

For the purpose of the survey, about twenty-five 
percent of the membership records of the Church 
were sampled. The results of the sampling reveal that 
the membership of the Church is younger, on the 
average, than that of the United States as a whole. 
The median age for the Church is 22.1 years as com- 
pared with a median age of 29.1 for the nation. 

Birth rates have been consistently higher and death 
rates consistently lower than the national average. 

The factors causing such an outstanding rate of 



The membership of the thirteen regions, having 
more than 25,000 members, is shown below. 
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growth for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints relative to other groups are felt to be these 
three: (1) a favorable age distribution, (2) a high 
natural rate of increase, and (3) an increasingly effec- 
tive missionary system. 

That much for the present. Now for the future: 

Briefly the method used in forecasting the future 
membership of the Church involved the application 
of birth and death rates for individual ages to the 
actual age distribution beginning January 1, 1957. It 
also assumed that converts are distributed in age and 
sex in a pattern similar to that of the United States 



as a whole. The forecast assumed that there will be 
no full-scale military action but that there will con- 
tinue to be a state of preparedness and international 
tension, that the various areas of the Church will 
have continued steady economic growth with no 
major depression. These conditions have prevailed 
since 1945, and this would seem to be the only 
assumption permissible for the purpose of this study, 
at least until 1975. Projections from 1975 to 2000 are 
obviously not precise and can at best be considered 
as approximations. And, whereas the method of 
calculation yielded results to a precise number, this 
does not imply that accuracy by any means. Despite 
the assumptions required and the limitations of the 
results, it is believed that the data presented will be 
very useful in pointing out directional and order- of- 
magnitude of growth in the Church, By 1975 the 
membership of the Church is expected to be in excess 
of two and three-quarters millions. 

Salt Lake City is expected to remain the area with 
the largest LDS Church membership until 1985. The 
calculations show that by 1990, Los Angeles will have 
more members, and by 2000 will lead Salt Lake Cit>' 
by over 200,000 members. These two areas are the 
only ones with an expected increase of more than 

100.000 during the 1957-1975 period. Other regions 
which can be expected to increase by at least 50,000 
during this period are Ogden, Provo, Southern States, 
and San Francisco. 

During the 1975-2000 quarter century, seven regions 
are expected to increase by 100,000 or more, and an 
additional six regions are expected to increase by 

50.000 to 100,000 members. Twelve regions are ex- 



The Salt Lake City region has been highest in actual numer- 
ical growth in every decade and during the 1957-58 period. 
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pected to increase from 25,000 td 50,000 members, 
during the 1975-2000 period. Only six regions are 
expected to increase by fewer than 10,000 members 
during this time. The Church memhership in the 
year 2000 is calculated to be more than six million. 

By 1975, six regions will have over 5,000 Church 
members of junior college age, and eight regions will 
have between 2,000 and 5,000 members of this age 
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group. By the year 2000, the six regions will each 
have over 10,000 of the 18-19 age group, and 20 other 
regions will have at least 2,000. 

That’s the fascinating picture of the possibilities of 
the future. Again, it is an approximation; many 
factors unknown to man, as he lives his life from day 
to day, could suddenly and violently change these 
figures. 

As we prepared this summation at the Era, it 
seemed that the project contained two challenges: 
first, to live a brief .sixteen years to see for ourselves 
how accurate the 1975 estimates are; and second, 
the challenge to the Church so to live the gospel 
principles that many will see the “good works” and 
be receptive to the teachings of the missionaries. The 
year 1975 and 2000 will then find the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints stronger than even these 
surveys have indicated. 
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Through the annual confidential visit the presidency 
will be able to taste of the spirit of the member. 




Laying a Foundation fi 



To do a really effective job of priesthood reactiva 
tion, quorum presidencies must become well ac 
quainted with their quorum members. 

Brethren need to be reactivated, to have the ful 
blessings of the priesthood come into their lives 
if they; 

1. Are not serving in and supporting the various 

programs of the Church; or ; 

2. Are not living in full harmony with the standards 
of the Church. 

Obviously, quorum presidencies must know whethei 
their members are active or inactive, and whethes 
they keep the standards of the Church or not; the] 
must know in what respects, if any, their brethrcE 
are deficient and why they are not receiving the 
full blessings of the priesthood. I 

Now, to gain a working knowledge of whethei 
quorum members are (1) active and (2) living 
righteously, two standard procedures should be fo|: 
lowed. These are: g 

1, Fill out and keep current the data on the whitlf 

cards entitled, “Record of Melchizedek Priesthood 
Quorum Member”; and | 

2. Have frequent personal visits with quorum menJ 
hers and particularly the annual confidential visit, i 

The white cards are the avenue through whieffl 
the activity status of quorum members is learneffl 
By gaining the information on them, the presidenc|| 
will know the capabilities and the past and presenf 
Church service of the member. P 

Through the annual confidential visits the pres| 
dency will be able to taste of the spirit of the membei;: 
and learn the extent to which he conforms to th^} 
standards of personal righteousness which are s4 
essential in the life of a faithful saint. | 

Brethren serving in the fact-finding and statistical 
field of quorum activity should be asked to collect 
and keep current the data on the white cards. Mem| 
bers of the quorum presidency are to make the annual 
confidential visits. ; 

In a special report to the general priesthood com 
mittee, the high priests quorum of the South Davii 
(Utah) Stake has outlined a very effective antj: 
sensible program for handling the annual confidential 
interviews of quorum members. | 
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Priesthood Reactivation 



In planning their annual visits the presidency of 
this quorum, of course, as is the case with all in- 
formed quorum leaders, know: 

1. That quorum presidencies are to become ac- 
quainted with the character, qualifications, and atti- 
tudes of all quorum members and their families. 

2. That presidencies should visit frequently in the 
homes of their members; give commendation where 
deserved; bless and encourage where needed; and 
teach the gospel and inspire all to keep the command- 
ments and endure to the end. 

3. That each year one of these personal calls is 
to be a confidential visit in which one member of 
the presidency meets with each quorum member 
alone to inquire into and discuss conformity to the 
standards of the Church. 

4. That items which may properly be considered 
in the course of this interview include tithepaying; 
Sabbath observance; Sacrament meeting attend- 
ance; total abstinence from tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
liquor; sustaining by word and deed the local and 
General Authorities; not being in sympathy, in word 
or otherwise, with any of the apostate groups which 
are running counter to the established order of the 
Church; temple work and genealogical research; ac- 
tive participation in Church and quorum affairs; giv- 
ing financial and other support to the missionary 
program; and any other items which may be proper 
in individual cases. 

5. That it is not intended that all of these items be 
discussed in each interview or that any questions be 
asked the answers to which are already known. 

6. That tithing information is to be obtained from 
the bishop at the end of the year. Bishops, of course, 
are to advise quorum presidencies of the tithing 
status of quorum members, specifying in each in- 
stance whether the brethren concerned are full, part, 
or non-tithepayers. Under no circumstances are 
bishops to reveal the amounts paid by any individual. 
Quorum presidencies are to keep the tithing status 
of their members strictly confidential, 

7. That these confidential interviews are to be 
conducted in a tactful, congenial way and are in- 
tended to draw brethren closer to the quorum and 
its programs and not to drive them away. 



8. That they (confidential interviews) are ideal 
occasions for quorum leaders to gain the information 
they need to lead their quorum members in the paths 
of righteousness, as well as occasions for teaching 
and counseling less active brethren in the keeping 
of the commandments. 

9. That much of the information gained through 
these interviews is reported on the annual confiden- 
tial report. 

As to the manner in which the high priests quorum 
in the South Davis Stake set out to handle these 
interviews. Brother Arthur T. Morley, quorum presi- 
dent, says: “Bather than go to a members home, or 
to meet him on the street or after a class, we sent 
him a letter suggesting an appointment with a mem- 
ber of the quorum presidency. 

“The interviews were held at the stake house. The 
quorum secretary welcomed the brethren as they ar- 
rived and directed them into one of the three rooms 
where they were interviewed by one member of the 
presidency,” 

Interviews were set at short intervals; and the 
presidency could talk to three men during each period. 

Then in evaluating the results obtained by follow- 
ing this procedure, Brother Morley explained: “We 
feel that this put the interview on a higher level. It 
prepared the brother for the interview. We did not 
have the problem of securing privacy from the rest 
of the family, as when we went into the homes. We 
feel that this one change probably did more to 
strengthen our quorum than any other activity which 
we conducted during 1958.” 

A sample letter of invitation, sent out about five 
days before the scheduled interview, follows: 

“Dear Brother: 

“Would you kindly meet with one member of the 

quorum presidency on Monday evening, , 

1959 at p.m. 

Place: Upstairs— south end— South Davis Stake 
House. 

Purpose: 1959 annual confidential interview. 

“This interview is one of the best building stones 
at our disposal— with which to build a strong quorum. 
Too, we have reason {Continued on page 711) 
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This is not just another meeting; 

this w the meeting. 



SACRAMENT MEETING 
INSTITUTED BY DIVINE COMMANDMENT. 



As anyone with even a passing knowledge of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints knows, 
the Saints gather often. At times the parade of meet- 
ings seems almost without end: Sunday School, 

MIA, Relief Society, Sacrament meeting, priesthood 
meeting, preparation meeting, choir rehearsal, leader- 
ship meeting, fast meeting, genealogical meeting, con- 
ferences, schools, conventions, classes, and so on and 
on. It is really somewhat of a wonder that Church 
members attend all these— especially when one con- 
siders the enthusiasm and dedication with which they 
do it. But attend they do, week after week, month 
after month, year after year . . . , giving an example 
in devotion and service that amounts to a stunning 
testimony of the truth: anything that demands and 
receives this degree of activity and ejSort must have 
something behind it. 

This gathering together is no accident. It is pur- 
poseful and of divine origin. Throughout all dis- 
pensations of man, the Lord's people have come 
together often, to derive strength from one another. 
Man cannot live alone, nor can he be saved alone; 
co-operative group effort and unity have always been 
characteristic of the true Church of Christ. 

Christ himself said, “For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them." (Matt. 18:20.) If this be true for 
two or three, how much more must it be so for an 
entire congregation which has come together to wor- 
ship him. 

The Lord has spoken on this matter in this dispensa- 
tion. He has been particularly unequivocal in his 
instructions as to one meeting— the Sacrament meet- 
ing. This is not just another meeting, this is the 
meeting— the weekly gathering we are all commanded 
to attend. 

We might ask ourselves at this point: Why has 
this particular meeting been singled out? Are not all 
Church meetings of great worth? Why then such 
special instructions concerning Sacrament meeting? 

All Church meetings have value. AU contribute 
to the salvation of mankind— many in a very direct 
and important way. Were this not so, the Church 
would not sponsor them. 



Still, Sacrament meeting is something special. As 
the Lord said to Joseph Smith: “And that thou mayest 
more fuMy keep thyself unspotted from the world, 
thou shalt go to the house of prayer and offer up thy 
sacraments upon my holy day;” (D&C 59:9.) 

It is thus the Lord's will that we gather in a “house 
of prayer” on the Sabbath and partake of the Sacra- 
ment. For this reason Sacrament meeting was in-j 
stituted in the Church. 

The experience of the Sacrament is one of the 
greatest privileges we enjoy as Latter-day Saints. 
Through this we have an opportunity to renew our 
covenants made at baptism, to pledge ourselves 
anew to devotion to our Savior and the principles 
he taught. We can reflect and meditate upon his| 
sacrifice and get a fresh insight into the magnitude} 
of his life and works. The whole process is one of f 
spiritual rejuvenation. We should partake of the! 
Sacrament often. It is a wonderful experience. | 

In Sacrament meeting not only do we have thef 
opportunity of partaking of the Sacrament, but we also! 
obtain instruction in that most important of all sub-i 
jects, the gospel of Jesus Christ. We are working fori 
exaltation, and here we will find counsel in how toS 
obtain this. We profit by the faith-promoting experi-1 
ences of others and are spiritually fed by their expres-1 
sions of gratitude. | 

We gather together with people we know and love,| 
people whose beliefs and views are identical to ourf^ 
own. We raise our voices together in song and inf 
other ways enjoy the fellowship of the Saints. We| 
stay informed on important happenings and items| 
of general interest in the ward and the Church. | 

Sacrament meeting is an important time, a very 4 
special ninety (give or take a few) minutes. The|| 
members of the Church are realizing this more and if 
more. Sacrament meeting attendance is up in Utah, ;| 
in California, in Canada, in Europe, and Australia—;; 
indeed, throughout the entire Church. We note this! 
improvement with satisfaction, but still are deeply i 
aware that attendance is not what it should be. Each! 
of us should make a special effort to be present every f; 
week and encourage our friends to do likewise. It| 
is we who will benefit by such a course of action. | 
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WARD TEACHING SUPPLEMENT-BAPTISM 

The attainment of exaltation is a complex endeavor. Many things are required of man. The Lord, 
being just, requires the same of each of us. Faith is the beginning, the first principle of the gospel. When 
this has been obtained, we are expected to repent, to forsake those items of character and habit which are 
not in harmony with the revealed truths of the gospel We must perform good works; we must submit 
ourselves to certain saving ordinances. If we do these things, and endure to the end, toe can obtain exalta- 
tion-through the sacrifice of our Savior, without which all of this would he but sounding brass, or a 
tinkling stjmboV 

Baptism is one of these saving ordinances that are required of us. It predates the earth in origin and has 
been with the human race from its beginning. (Pearl of Great Price, Moses 6:64-68.) It was practised dur- 
ing the Meridian of Time and was restored as a part of the gospel in these latter days. (D&C 13.) 

Even Christ, the only flawless being ever to grace this sphere, submitted himself to this ordinance that 
he might fulfil all righteousness*^ and set an example for us. He made it clear through this act, as his holy 
prophets and apostles before and after him have also done through word and deed, that this is a universal 
requirement . . . that this is a prerequisite to salvation for all .. . that there can be no exceptions except 
those who do not reach the age of accountability. 

Some seem to object to the importance ^ven by the gospel to this ordinance. It is ( they say ) physical, 
symbolic, superficial, shallow. It is physical and symbolic. Many things of the gospel deal with the material 
as well as the spiritual. The crucifixion of Christ was profoundly, and in every sense, physical as well as 
spiritual. Baptism is physical; it is also spiritual. 

Baptism is symbolic. The origin of its symbol lies not, however, in the fallible mind of man but 
in the wisdom of Deity. Its significance is more than symbolic. Admittedly, we do not comprehend in 
all particulars the full meaning of Jhe ordinance; nor will we in this life. But we do know and compre- 
hend that the Lord expects each of us to be baptized. It would be folly for us to insist upon complete 
understanding of this before putting ourselves in a position to receive the blessings that come to the obe- 
dient; we dont do this in daily life— how many of us comprehend either in whole or in part all of the scientific 
and mechanical wonders that so enrich and elongate our lives? 

Baptism is neither superficial nor shallow. It is deep and meaningful; more so than we sometimes 
realize. 

And what about those among us who are baptized, who have taken this important step? Is that the 
end? Are toe through with this commandment? No! Being baptized is something we do but once; there 
are, however, certain responsibilities we have in relation to this commandment after we ourselves have 
been baptized. These include 

1 ) Study and prayer to understand and appreciate more the significance of the ordinance, 

2) Renewing our covenants through partaking of the Sacrament. 

3 ) Encouraging others not yet baptized to take this step— through both word and deed, 

4) Taking part in the work for the dead. These, too, need baptism and the other saving ordinances. 
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Twelfth of the Series 

So That^s What Boys Are Made Of 
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(Behavior Patterns and Problems of Age 20) j 

by W. Cleon Skousen f 

Chief of Police, Salt Lake City 

I 



By the time a boy has climbed up the trail of life 
and reached the ripe old age of 20, his parents can 
usually see that he finally has his sights on the summit. 

In fact, about the time Junior slips across the 
threshold of 20, Mother Nature seems to sprinkle 
his brow with a sparkling ingredient called “serious 
ambition." This replaces the adventurous recklessness 
of age 19. Most parents are gratified and relieved to 
see the change. It comes at a time when they know 
their boy needs to be just a little more serious about 
playing the role of a man. They want to see his 
“capacities" begin to show— capacities for hard work, 
for concentrated study, responsibilities, emotional 
maturity, and good social adjustment. 

But whether or not they are going to be pleased 
with Junior at this stage of his life will depend largely 
upon the qualities which they helped their son build 
into himself through the passing years. 

^^Have We Raised Our Boy Right?^^ 

It is around 20 when most parents realize that they 
are about to lose their son. College, a career, a mis- 
sion or marriage, is about to take him away. And 
in most cases he will be away almost continuously 
from here on. Suddenly parents ask themselves 
“Have we raised our boy right?” If they admit that 
he is a victim of some degree of neglect and is not 
really ready for adult life, they may say excitedly, 
“Well, we had better get busy and build Junior into 
a man!” Unfortunately, by the time a boy is 20 the 
“building” is practically over. 

i once heard a famous psychologist say that the 
greatest lesson parents have to learn is that human 
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nature is similar in many ways to concrete. Every j 
parent is working against the day when the child’s! 
personality will begin to “set up” or become fixed. ! 
Once this has occurred it literally requires a miracle! 
to alter its basic structure. That is why the growth ^ 
period is so important. The point which the psy-|^ 
chologist was trying to emphasize is demonstrated! 
in studies of adult criminals. The rehabilitation rate| 
of adult criminals is only a small fraction of the suc-| 
cess which can be achieved with youthful ojBEenders. | 
As long as a boy is still maturing he seems to find it I 
easy to shift or even reverse his direction of person- 1- 
ahty development. Once the growing season is over, 
however, his willingness or ability to adjust narrows || 
sharply. Of course, this fixation process is all to the| 
good for the boy who has developed positive, whole- 1; 
some traits. It makes him a solid citizen, capable! 
of weathering the storms of life without collapsing.!; 
But if a personality has been developed with manyf 
negative attributes, that individual finds it next to | 
impossible to change his basic pattern unless he is| 
willing to undergo a major revolution. | ; 

Psychologists tell us why this is true. It is because | 
the growing individual learns to do things by chain! 
reaction. In other words, he builds circuits in his| 
brain which permit a whole series of activities to beg 
triggered by a single mental signal. Take writing, | 
for example. In the beginning a child goes through g 
seven intellectual steps to make a capital “A” inf 
script. He says to himself, “Up, over, down, over,; 
up, down and up.” After doing this several hundred" 
times a child can finally write an “A” in two phases : j. 
around and down. Eventually it will become a singlet 
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pushing, but the basi| 
ingredients for this pai| 
ticular human being ar§ 
now in the package, an(f 
the sealing of that pacK 
age is taking place. | 
What he does in th| 
future will be condi 
tioned to a remarkablj 
degree by the strength 
of the equipment (mot 
tives, habits, discipline^ 
and ideals ) which hE 
and his parents havE 
already built into hiir' 
during the earlier years 
As time passes, parent 
learn to agree with thi 
psychologist who said: 
'Verily, the child is th| 
father of the manl” I 



phase. In fact, after “A” has been put with words 
like ^^arty* etc., it becomes possible for 

a person to write a whole word by pulling a single 
mental trigger. The individual no longer stops to 
think how to write each letter but simply writes "‘art"* 
as a single impulse of intellectual activity. 

Now this is not only true of writing, but also of all 
other aspects of living— eating, getting dressed, taking 
a shower, carrying on a conversation, meeting new 
people, playing a piano, or telling the truth when it 
hurts. We develop literally thousands of behavior 
patterns which were originally very complex but have 
been learned through constant repetition until they 
can be performed almost automatically whenever the 
signal is given by the mind or “will” of the indi- 
vidual. It is easy to see why we sometimes refer to 
ourselves as “creatures of habit.” It is also obvious 
why habits are so difficult to break. Once a pattern 
of circuits has been set up, most people find it far 
too painful and frustrating to dismantle them. By 
the same token, a person with good habits can also 
resist terrific pressures to make him change. The 
“fixation” process was intended as a providential 
blessing. It is a curse only to that person who did 
not prepare for it. 

Psychologists tell us that by the time a boy is 20 
the fixation process is in its advanced stages. The 
concrete, so to speak, has been poured. The mixture 
ratio of sand and cement has already been determined. 
The internal structural reinforcement has been laid 
and cannot be materially increased without the great- 
est imaginable difficulty. So, this is our boy. From 
here on there can be shaping, refining, polishing, and 
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As a result of the fixation of personality traits whic^ 
has been growing more and more evident, the paren| 
finds it possible to predict Junior s general reactio| 
to a multitude of different situations. Tastes i# 
music, reading material, food, friends, entertainment 
recreation, arid a host of other things are now si 
marked that we can expect them to be developed tc: 
their logical conclusion during the remainder oE 
his life. I 

As we would suspect from the above discussiorig 
Junior’s personal habits are now becoming quit|j; 
stable. Eating, going to bed, taking care of hi| 
personal hygiene, keeping appointments— all of thes| 
seem to fall into a more routine pattern than lasl| 
year. He can assume many adult responsibilities an4 
likes to do things without too much “snoopervision.| 
He resents too many suggestions and may grimlf 
comment; “They still think they have to treat me likfi' 
a kid!” I 

He responds favorably to compliments where he5 
knows they are deserved and tends to cultivate thosl 
talents which bring the most immediate rewards| 
He is hungry to succeed at something and is quit| 
deeply impressed with the comments or commenda| 
tions of those he respects, | 

He has greater personal insight now. He does i 
lot of self-evaluating and self-criticizing. His general 
reaction to others is also far more tolerant this yeai 
than during the past three years. He wants adults: 
to accept him on their level. He likes to have them 
ask him his opinion and responds to adult conversa^ 
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tion far better than he did last year. At a job he 
will often go far beyond the call of duty just to prove 
he is a man. If he had trouble as a teen-ager, he is 
likely to refer to it with the greatest disdain. He will 
call it *Tcid stuff” as though it were now totally alien 
to the very nature of his being. Although he will 
have spurts of youthful exuberance from time to 
lime, it will be impressive to see how quickly he can 
humble himself in the face of an honest and forth- 
right criticism from a friendly adult. 

He still resents the interruptions and confusion of 
younger brothers and sisters, but he seems more re- 
signed to it 

Capacity for planning is a quality of a 20-year-old, 
The flea-hopping antics which typified his behavior 
almost from the time he was 14 are now being re- 
placed by premeditated study of nearly everything 
he does. It is a sign that Junior is feeling the impact 
of life. It is gradually making him a liberal con- 
servative. 

All of this “settling down” by a 20-year-old should 
help him make the right decisions as he approaches 
the unlimited opportunities of adulthood. During 
the next four years he will feel the need to make de- 
cisions in three areas which affect the rest of his 
life. These areas are— a mission, a professional career, 
and marriage. 

The Ideal Time for a Mission 

Psychologically and circumstantially, age 20 is an 
ideal time for a mission. It usually finds a boy at that 
stage of maturity and education where he can effec- 
tively represent the Church in the mission field. From 
his own point of view it is also likely to be a propitious 
time. He does not have the responsibilities of a home 
and family nor the obligations of a lifetime career. 
It is a fortunate interlude where two years of study 
and Church service can turn out to be amazingly 
rewarding. 

In fact, the entire pattern of development for a 
boy in the Church is a marvelous and inspired blue- 
print for human improvement. From the day he is 
given a name and a father s blessing he becomes the 
object of affection of a vast army of parents, teachers, 
and voluntary Church workers. If he responds to 
this elaborate program, he will find every week of his 
life influenced by it. He starts out with a rich home 
life, attendance at Primary and Sunday School. At 
age eight he is baptized and confirmed. He is also 
old enough now for Cub scouting. Later he will get 
the full scouting program. At the age of 12 he is 
given his first office in the priesthood. He is ordained 
a deacon. At 14 he is allowed to become a “watch- 
man” for his ward and is ordained a teacher. At 16 



he may be authorized to administer some of the sacred 
ordinances of the Church by being ordained a priest. 
Following this, he should become prepared for the 
responsibilities of the Melchizedek Priesthood and 
the privilege of being ordained an elder. 

The word elder implies maturity and leadership. 
It is a great compliment to a boy in his late teens or 
early twenties to receive this important title and’ the 
calling that goes with it. One of the prime purposes 
of the Church program is to help him achieve leader- 
ship training and preparation for life while he is en- 
joying the strong vigor of his youth. 

The next step is to try and merit the opportunity 
to go to the temple and receive his endowments. 
After that he becomes eligible to be set apart as a 
missionary. 

At the moment it may not seem “convenient” for a 
mission, but the thing to remember is that this privi- 
lege may never come again. It is a time for a boy 
and his entire family to rally their pioneer spirit and 
see that circumstances are pressed into position so 
that he will not miss this golden opportunity. A 20- 
year-old who leaves his family to go on a mission 
will usually return to them a far superior human being 
than when he left. He will not only learn that a 
mission is two of the happiest years of his life, but 
after it is over he will also discover that he is now far 
better prepared to choose a career, take on the respon- 
sibilities of marriage and buckle down to the exciting 
task of making a real success of life. 

Choosing a Career 

When a young man is ready to choose a career, he 
should keep in mind the advice of the economist 
who said “try to make a living at one of the things 
you enjoy doing most.” This is possible if a young 
fellow is willing to invest a few years in college or 
serve as an apprentice in a favorite occupation. It 
is a fortunate blessing to gain a job with “work satis- 
faction.” 

Sometimes, however, circumstances force a young 
man to make other choices. Before going too far he 
should try to take a battery of aptitude tests which 
are now accessible to almost everyone and determine 
the fields where he is most likely to succeed. These 
tests are available in many colleges, in various in- 
dustries, and in some special guidance clinics. It is 
amazing how many people are fighting the current 
of Life by trying to row their boat upstream. They find 
that by turning their boat around and going in the 
direction of their own natural aptitudes their journey 
through life can be smoother, faster, and far more 
enjoyable. These tests will usually show that a person 
has abilities in far more (Continued on page 684) 
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NOT SO 
ORDINARY 




by L.K.Twitty 



Bruce Trent, the young science teacher of Roxton High, sat quietly and 
watched the tall figure standing a short distance from him. Judge Graham 



shook his head. "I just don’t know, Mr. Trent/’ he 
said, turning from his office window and pacing the 
length of the rug. “It’s an important decision to make. 
If I place the boy in your custody instead of sending 
him to reform school, Mr. Bates will take great delight 
in pointing out my mistake, and of course, yours, if 
something goes wrong.” 

“But reform school won’t do him any good, Judge,” 
argued Bruce. “What he needs is a friend, a home, 
and someone to love him.” 

“Bruce, I respect your judgment, and I have ad- 
mired your work with the boys here in Roxton. But 
do you realize that this boy is potentially dangerous? 
Since his parents deserted him five years ago, he has 
ceased to care what happens to him, and when a 
boy or man reaches that point, look out. It would 
undo much of your good work to fail with this boy. I. 
think you had better just forget about him.” 

"I might forget him, Judge, except for one thing. 
When Leland was facing the court at the hearing 



and Mr. Bates was reciting his grievances, I saw the 
boy look around. I saw in his eyes a desperate plea 
for a friend. I think he is fundamentally a good boy^ 
and I want to help him.” 

“You and your soft heart,” said the older man, as 
he laid a hand on Bruce’s shoulder, “would that we 
had more like you. All right, I’ll do it.” 

“Thank you,” said Bruce simply, “I appreciate your 
confidence in me.” 

“By the way,” said the judge, “what does your wife 
think of the idea of your taking this boy into your 
home? I know, you’ve had others, but this one seems 
to be the worst of the lot.” 

“Evelyn has agreed,” said Bruce. “As usual she 
trusts my judgment. I think it’s her influence as 
much as anything else that has helped the boys we’ve 
had before,” 

“I’m sure it has helped,” agreed the judge. ‘Well, 
be on hand at four o’clock Monday afternoon, and 
we’ll go ahead.” 



On Monday, after the formalities had been attended 
to, Bruce took the boy home. Ushering his young 
guest into the house he motioned to a chair, and the 
boy sat down. 

'1 think it would be well if we had an understanding 
from the start, Leland,” said Bruce pleasantly. “Then 
well both know exactly where we stand. As you 
know, Judge Graham has placed you in my custody 
rather than send you to a reform school. You are 
welcome here. This can be your home as long as 
you wish it to be. We will treat you as our own son, 
love you and trust you, and we hope you will never 
let us down.*' 

The silent figure, gazing at the floor, gave no sign 
by word or gesture that he heard Bruce s voice. 

By the end of the first week there was no change 
in the. suspicious hostility with which Leland viewed 
everything and everybody. He ate his meals in 
silence, studied desultorily, and attended school— to 
sit for the most part in his secluded shell. 

“Why doesn't he say anything or do anything?" 
said Evelyn one night as they prepared for bed. 
“Bruce, he isn't like the others. The way he looks at 
me, and at you, too, Vm afraid." 



“Now, Evelyn,” Bruce comforted, “we must giye the 
boy a chance.” 

The next afternoon when Bruce was ready to leave 
school, he discovered a flat tire on his car. As he 
was changing it one of the younger students ran up. 

“Mr. Trent, do you know that boy who is staying 
with you? Well, I saw him come around here and 
drive something right into your tire. Honest, I did, 
Mr. Trent.” 

Bruce placed a hand on the boy's shoulders. “Billy, 
I would like for you to say nothing about this around 
school. Can I count on you to just sort of forget about 
it?” 

“Well, I guess so, Mr. Trent,” said Billy firmly, 
“if you say so.” 

“Shake on it, Pard,” said Bruce, and the two gravely 
shook hands before Billy ran off to catch his bus. 

Bruce sought out Leland that evening as the boy 
sat oii the lawn whittling. He dangled a set of car 
keys in his hand. “Leland, it occurred to me that you 
might want to use the car,” he began. “It must be 
lonesome for you to stay out here in the country. 
Just let me know when you want it. Go to some of 
the night affairs at school if you like, or just drive 
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into town for awhile in the evening 
when you care to. All I ask is that 
you come back in a reasonable 
length of time.” 

He placed the keys in the boy’s 
hand. ‘‘And by the way, you might 
drive into town before dark and 
have the tire in the rear compart- 
ment repaired. A nail found its way 
in somehow. Tell Gus HI pay him 
tomorrow after school.” 

Leland, searching Bruce’s face 
briefly, said, “All right,” got in the 
car and drove off. 

Evelyn witnessed the scene from 
the porch and walked down to join 
her husband. “Bruce, do you think 
that’s wise? He seems so young.” 
“Yes, I know,” said Bruce, “but 
the boy has his driver’s license, he’s 
been driving for sometime, and I 
believe the time has come to trust 
him a little more.” 

Leland was back in an hour. As 
he came into the room he said, “I 
paid for the tire, so you won’t have 
to go by tomorrow.” 

“Well, then I’ll reimburse you,” 
said Bruce digging into his pocket 
for change. 

“Forget it,” said Leland abruptly 
and vanished up the stairs toward 
his room. 

It was Evelyn who discovered the 
loss of her pet paring knife. “It 
was my little thin-bladed knife that 
I used to cut fruit and vegetables 
into fancy shapes,” she explained. 



“Bruce you don’t suppose that Le- 
land-” 

“No, I don’t suppose,” said her 
husband. “It will turn up.” 

But it didn’t. And its loss some- 
how worried Evelyn. I know Bruce 
trusts the boy, she thought, but 
suppose he did take it? And if he 
did, for what purpose? 

Leland did not abuse his privilege 
of being allowed to use the car. An 
occasional trip to town was all that 
he ever made. 

Then came the night when Leland 
asked for the car to go to town for 
some magazines. With a nod Bruce 
consented. But the hour that Le- 
land was to have been gone length- 
ened into four hours, and it was 
past midnight when the car turned 
into the driveway. Leland went at 
once to his room, and Bruce, al- 
though he was troubled and uneasy, 
said nothing. 

The next morning, the episode still 
was not mentioned, but as Bruce 
was leaving for school he saw the 
extra set of keys lying on his chem- 
istry papers. Leland had returned 
them. 

After his first class that day Bruce 
was called to the principal’s office. 
Sergeant Miller, one of his friends 
in the police department who had 
often helped him in his work with 
the boys of the town, rose from 
a chair. 

“I want to apologize for disturb- 



ing you at school, Mr. Trent,” 
said, “but, well, we had a lit 
trouble last night, and I wanted 
ask you, was Leland at home 
evening?” 

Bruce sat down slowly. “W1 
no, as a matter of fact he was c 
until rather late. What happenec 
“The Marl Chemical plant \\ 
entered and the office ransackt 
The night watchman gave the alar 
and four boys walked right into c 
arms,” 

“Then Leland was not involvec 
said Bruce hopefully. 

“Apparently not, but we wou 
like to ask him a few question, 
Leland was sent for. As he e 
tered the door and saw the offia 
he burst out bitterly, “All right, lo 
me up, send me to reform school, 
don’t care. A guy does his best 
go straight and the first thing th 
happens, the cops are on his necl 
“Steady, boy,” said Bruce. “T1 
sergeant just wants to ask you a fe 
questions, that’s all.” 

“Just wanted to know if you sa 
Spike Johnson last night,” said tl 
officer. 

“Sure, I saw Spike,” said Lelant 
“He came into the drugstore where 
was having a banana split an 
started talking. I told hiin to gt 
going and let me alone, but he ke| 
on and on. He finally argued ni 
into going over to the shack wit 
him and the others. They tried \ 



TO AN ANCESTOR 
by Georgia Moore Eberling 

I never met you, but I think I know 
so much about you, that I almost see 
your form beside me as I onward go. 

At times it seems I hear you speak to me. 

I am the one to whom you handed down 
your dreams, your wondrous knowledge, and your 
looks. 

You gave to me the dreamer’s laurel crown, 
a love of singing words, and poets’ books. 

Sometimes I wonder if the words I write 
are yours or mine, for it is hard to tell, 
those words that come in lovely trailing white 
or clad in black to sound a warning knell! 

Dear One, my spirit knows this to be true; 
you are a part of me and I of you. 




To hear organ tone in its proper environment — 
in a correctly made church installation— is the 
best way to judge its true beauty and range. 

Baldwin Electronic Organs enrich worship in 
over 15,000 churches throughout the world. 
If you will write to the Baldwin Organ Division 
we will forward the names and addresses 
of Baldwin installations nearest you and make 



arrangements for you to hear them. 

Listen to the vast and inspiring tonal re- 
sources of the Baldwin. Observe the care and 
precision with which the Baldwin installation 
was executed. Then you will know how much a 
Baldwin Organ can contribute to the beauty 
of worship in your church. 

Send for the list of Baldwin installations today. 
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Baldwin will also send you ^^Questions and Answers,** 
complete answers to the most-frequent questions about 
electronic organs. Also available, *'The Architectural 
Planning Of An Organ Installation.** Write to The 
Baldwin Piano Company, Organ Division, Bldg. R-88, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Fall is an ideal time to travel east — 
colorful autumn leaves, new Broadway 
shows, delightful weather and cool, 
crisp evenings. 

And the ideal way to get there is on a 
smartly appointed Union Pacific 
Domeliner. Your pleasure begins the 
moment you step aboard. You’ll relax 
all the way . . . enjoy delicious dining 
car meals . . . the luxury of the lounge 
. . . have servants at your command . . , 



save your car and your nerves . . . and 
arrive refreshed and ready for business, 
sightseeing or fun ! 

Need help with your travel plans? 
We’re at your service— anything from 
planning your itinerary to arranging 
for a Hertz rental car if you wish. Let 
us explain the money-saving Family 
Fares, too, and the Rail Travel Credit 
Card which makes it unnecessary to 
carry large amounts of cash. 
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For details, reservations, or help with 
your travel plons, see your nearest 
Union Pacific Railroad ticket agent. 



UNION PACIFIC 





I get me to go with them out on a 
^job/ but I wouldn't. I got in the 
car and left. I ran out of gas and 
by the time I had walked back to 
. town to get some and got home it 

I was awful late. But I don't expect 

I you to believe me." 

“Not so fast, son," said the officer. 
“We were just checking on Spike's 
movements last night. That's all. It 
seems to check. Well, good-bye, be 
seeing you." And he walked briskly 
to his patrol car and left. 

Bruce reached in his pocket. "‘You 
I forgot to take up your keys last 

^ night, son," he said, and handed 

I, them to Leland. 

As the boy took the ring, he looked 
^ full into Bruce's eyes for the first 

, time since that one searching glance 

‘ in the courtroom. And something 

I Bruce saw there made him know 

j that the battle was almost won. 

The next day was Evelyn's birth- 
day, and she found a present from 
her husband by her plate. After 
she had unwrapped and admired the 
i gift, Leland placed an object on the 

^ table before her. 



“Here is something from me," he 
said, “I didn't have any paper to 
wrap it up." 

“Why, Leland," exclaimed Evelyn 
in delight as she examined a carved 
wooden figure of a running deer, 
“it's really wonderful. So that's the 
reason behind all that whittling." 

“I have more of them, but I 
thought the deer was the best,” said 
Leland boyishly. Hurrying to his 
room, he brought hack figures of a 
horse, a dog, and a cat. 

“These are excellent,” exclaimed 
Bruce. “Say, isn't there a night 
class in sculpture starting at the high 
school next week? You must enrol 
by all means.” 

“I thought about it,” said Leland, 



FIRST BABY 

by Ida M. Par due 

Dad would like a boy. His aim? 
Carry on the family name. 

Mom prefers the other gender— 
For a future baby tender. 



squirming in his chair.. Then with 
his eyes lowered , he placed on the 
table the fruit knife. 

“I borrowed your knife," he said. 
“Mine wasn't too sharp, and I 
wanted to get the deer finished for 
your birthday. I hope you aren't 
mad.” 

As Evelyn stared at the knife a 
tear slipped down her cheek. She 
said softly, “No, Leland, I'm not 
mad." 

The boy, suddenly overcome with 
embarrassment at having fraternized 
more than he had ever done, ex- 
cused himself and left the room. 

Evelyn and Bruce looked at each 
other and smiled. It was Evelyn 
who spoke. “I really thought you 
were wrong, Bruce, but now I can 
see that your love and patience and 
understanding have all but wrought 
a miracle.” 

“Hey, not so many bouquets," 
laughed Bruce, gathering up his 
books. I'm just an ordinary high 
school teacher, you know.” 

“Not so ordinary,” Evelyn whis- 
pered softly. 
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Mail orders to: ' 

MARGOT MANNERS, ZCMI 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
^ Please send the following: 

^on. 



^ come in . . . dial EM 3-1575 
or mail this coupon . . 



/ 
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Item 



Size 



Color 



Price 



V 




{ ) Chorge i ; u.u.u. 

collect outside of Salt Lake City. * 
^ - Utah residents add 21 / 2 % state tax. 



tough stretch nylon 

With English rib styling: Char, 
blue, grey, tan, rust, red, cork, 
black/ turquoise. S(7-8Y2)/ M{9~ 
11)/ L(1M3). 

3 pr. 2.65 pr. 89c 

ZCMI Boys' Furnishings — Street Floor 



men's ban-ion shirts 

Full fashioned/ soft os fuq cool as 
mint/ dry like magic. Lt. blue, 
white/ black/ grey. red. beige, 
navy. S-M-L-XL. 5.95 

ZCMI Men's Sportswear — Street Floor 



boys' nylon jeans 

1 1 Va oz. denim with DuPont nylon. 
Regular/ slim^ husky. Size 4-12, 
reg. 2.98. 2/5,00 

Size 14-16/ reg. 3.49 2/5.95 

ZCMI Boys' Wear — Downstairs Store 
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just 

a few steps 
from the 

TEMPLE 

GROUNDS... 




. . , and your car is 
parked but a few 
steps from your room. 

Every comfort and 
convenience 

Free radio and television 

Reasonable rates 

Inviting swimming pool 
(during summer season) 

Family-style 
‘'Crossroads’' restaurant 



The Church Education 
Program 

{Continued from page 665) 

versity graduates have made out- 
standing records throughout the 
nation. We can cite but a few exam- 
ples here. 

For 1957-58, 77 percent of the pre- 
medical students from BYU were 
accepted in medical schools, as com- 
pared with the national average of 
55 percent, and 79 percent of the 
applicants were accepted in dental 
schools, as compared with the na- 
tional average of 55 percent. In 
1958-59, 70 percent were accepted in 
medical schools, and 97 percent were 
accepted in dental schools as com- 
pared with the national average of 
just above 50 percent. 

A recent survey indicates that 
50 percent or more of the superin- 
tendents of school districts in Utah 
are graduates of Brigham Young 
University. 

Each year the Citizen s Research 
Council of Michigan awards five 
highly desirable internships for 
graduate work in the fields of state 
and local government. For five years 
in a row a BYU graduate has been 
awarded one of these fellowships, 
and one year three of the five were 
made to BYU graduates. 

Similar records of accomplishment 
could be cited for graduates of 
nearly all of the departments. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints has placed a 
premium on education. Reports 
show that sixty members of the 
Church in every one thousand at- 
tend high school— more than three 



times the average for the Unit< 
States and that about nine in 
thousand attend colleges and ui 
versifies— nearly twice the avera; 
for the United States. 

There is also in the Church 
larger preponderance of colie; 
graduates and holders of maste 
and doctor s degrees than among ai 
other people in America. Utah lea' 
all the states both in number of m< 
of achievement and men of scien 
on a percentage basis. 

In making these records, Chun 
members are merely demonstratii 
their belief in the instruction of tl 
Lord; *‘Seek ye out of the best boo 
words of wisdom. . . In providii 
daytime religious education oppc 
tunities through seminaries, insi 
tutes, Deseret clubs, and junior ar 
senior colleges the Church is makii 
it possible for our young people 
follow another admonition of tl 
Master: “But seek ye first the kin 
dom of God and his righteou 
ness , . and grow spiritually whi 
progressing academically. 

Wise are the parents who w; 
help their sons and daughters tal 
advantage of the opportunities whic 
the Church provides for them.'^ 

*See Matthew 6:33. 

f^The Unified Church School system has ma 
facets not covered in these brief articles; for t 
ample, it supervises activities of two elementa 
schools, one at Colonia Dublan and one 
Colonia Juarez, Mexico, and an academy 
Colonia Juarez. The LDS Business College 
Salt Lake City comes under its direction. Tl 
school, now in its seventy-third year, reach 
1,500 or more young people yearly in its d 
time and evening classes, providing high* 
quality business education, spiritual guidanc 
living accommodations, and lifetime, emplo 
ment service. The Home Study department 
the Extension Division at BYU offers evenii 
classes and 334 correspondence courses in t] 
fields of education, science, business, human 
ties, languages, and fine arts. 



Next time you drive to Salt 
LakOy be sure to plan the 
extra pleasure of staying at 
the 




HOTEL UTAH 
MOTOR LODGE 



Max Carpenter, Mgr, 



INTO THE SUNSET 
by Daphne Jemmett 

The open range stretched out along the lone. 

Long line of sky where homes once used to be. 

No road, no car along the way, no home- 
just sunbeams playing on the sagebrush sea. 

His rheumy eyes were eager, though quite dim. 

As if to look beyond the farther blue 
To where the hills of childhood beckoned him 
And loved boyhood valleys called him, too. 

He raised a thin-veined hand to wipe the sweat 
From a now wrinkled face and rugged brow. 
He’d not admit it was a mirage— yet; 

He’d go and see; he’d reach the place somehow. 

He did; his faltering footsteps found the land 
Where shining portals stood on either hand. 
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In Sight of the Summit 

{Continued from page 675) 
career fields than he had ever 
dreamed. The thing to do is to 
choose one of these fields and 
then try to get “a"' job in it. In 
order to make a break-through it 
may be necessary to accept a very 
modest and humble position at first. 
This has many advantages when a 
person goes up through the ranks 
later on. It makes the people under 
him respect him because he has fol- 
lowed the traditional American 
formula for success by following the 
course which ascends “from office 
boy to president.” They also have 
confidence in his judgment because 
he once worked “in the ranks.” 
Today, many jobs are obtained by 
filling out an application, taking a 
series of tests, and undergoing a per- 
sonal interview. The experts on 



job counseling have a few sugges- 
tions concerning each of these 
stages: 

Filling out the application: 

1. Study the job requirements to 
make sure you can qualify. 

2. Print or type out the informa- 
tion requested. 

3. Be sure the application is com- 
plete before you sign it. 

Taking examinations: 

1. Read each question slowly and 
analytically before trying to answer 
it. 

2. Briefly map out the highlights 
of your answer before writing any- 
thing on the exam paper. 

3. Write legibly. 

4. Make your answers as pointed 
as possible, 

5. Review all of your answers be- 
fore turning in your paper. 

Being interviewed: 



1. Advertise your best self in y 
appearance— clothes, grooming, 

2. Avoid negative advertisir 
chewing gum, appearing nerv 
and fidgety, bluffing. 

3. Make up your mind you w 
the job and then let the employm 
officer see your enthusiasm for 

4. Tell the interviewer as muci 
you can to help him get an hor 
appraisal of your experience j 
ability. 

5. Have a brief summary ahrej 
typed up for him describing y 
experience, education, training, j 
personal background. 

After this processing has b< 
completed the final step is. folk 
up. Go back frequently to ask 
personnel officer how yoiu: appli 
tion is coming. Many good jobs 
lost just because of an applicai 
failure to express a continuing int 
est in getting the job. 
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PEOPLE WHO KNOW. 

BUY Bigelow 

RUSS ^^AND CARPETS 






the finest carpeting is not too fine 
to grace the interior of your church ... 

Commercial carpets have to take continual wear, continual 
cleaning and still look good year after year . . . and the carpets 
in your church must also have sound-absorbing qualities, 
grace and dignity. Bigelow “Gropoint” is one carpet that can 
do it. Reasonably priced at $10 per square yard, installed. 

See it ... or any of Bigelow’s vast selection ... in ZCMI 
Carpets, third floor. 



To save time, phone EM 3-T575 giving your color preference 
and the best time for our salesman to call . . . 
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Assuming that Junior does get his 
job it is possible he may soon start 
talking about getting married! 



“D/d / Choose the 
Right Girl?^^ 

Between 20 and 24 the vast ma- 
jority of young men choose a mate 
and get married. Just prior to get- 
ting married both the boy and girl 
suffer serious doubts. The boy says 
to himself over and over again, "Did 
I choose the right girl?” The mar- 
riage counselor will answer, "Meas- 
ure your choice/’ 

He will go on to explain that when 
a boy first decides to court a girl it 
is usually more by instinct than rea- 
son. The providential design is to 
try and get the right combination 
together. If Junior makes himself 
circulate around in order to become 
acquainted with many different girls 
his intuition tries to lead him to the 
girl who most nearly provides the 
things which his own personality re- 
quires. Parents and close friends 
may not always agree with the 
choice and will counsel accordingly. 

Junior himself may have difficulty 
justifying it and may prolong the 
courtship just to make sure. But 
experience demonstrates that often 
when a strong, extroverted, boister- 
ous boy chooses a sweet little speci- 
men of intelligent, quiet, patient, 
madonna-like qualities, there may 
be far more merit to the combina- 
tion than various onlookers may 
perceive. From these two Provi- 
dence intends to make one complete, 
totally integrated personality. Liter- 
ally, "these two shall be one.” It 
is toward such a goal of oneness 
that intuition draws them together, 
each contributing qualities in which 
the other feels strength. This is the 
role of instinct. Next comes the role 
of reason. 

There are several helpful ways 
Junior can test his choice of a mate 
to reassure himself he is right. 

First, does he really know her? 
It is easy to become infatuated with 
her under the magic of moonlight, 
but after the ceremony he will have 
to live with her total behavior pat- 
tern. He should have had a chance 
to see her on a hike, see what hap- 
pens when she is hungry, tired, and 
irritated; what kind of person she 
is in blue jeans with a bucket and 
scrub brush. This, too, he will be 
marrying. 

Second, does she really know him? 




Proud of her new Bigelow? Well, naturally ! Beautiful Bigelow Carpets 
give the whole family an elegant feeling of satisfaction and 
pride. Bigelow colors, patterns and textures come in marvelously 
varied assortments. And even though they’re moderately 
priced, Bigelows make any home glow with a rich feeling of 
luxury and good taste. Everybody lives better, looks better on Bigelows. 



People who know . . . buy 



Bigelow 



rugs ^ carpets .since 1825 




Free parking for hotel and dining guests in our new 
375-car parking terrace. Add comfort and convenience 
to your stay in Salt Lake City, 

THE PLACE TO EAT - THE PLACE TO STAY 

HOTEL TEMPLE SQUARE 

COFFEE SHOP DINING ROOMS A BANQUET E^OOMS 
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For the Missionary . . . 



33 RICHARDS ST. 



EM 4-2581 
SALT LAKE CITY, 



UTAH 




, istinctive choice of 
programs to make the 
farewell complete. The 
missionary’s photograph 
included in folded 
program. 

$18.00 for 500 

and 85c per TOO 
for more or less than 500 
plus postage 



The West’s Finest 
Printers and Binders 



Deseret 
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Has he been honest with her in h 
days of courtship or did he give h< 
a fast, smooth line? Nothing 
more important to a happy marria^ 
than an honest relationship betwee 
a boy and girl during their days ( 
courtship. 

Third, how much do they have i 
cornmon? Love can overcome mar 
differences, but the storms of lil 
are too great to risk the shipwrec 
of a marriage on the ragged edg( 
of several submerged icebergs. Con 
mon factors of race, nationality, ed\ 
cation, social patterns, person: 
ideals, intellectual attitudes, an 
ultimate goals in life can all pla 
a most important part in solid! 
cementing the oneness of a boy an 
girl together and sealing out th 
howling blizzards of life which wi 
eventually sweep down upon then 

Fourth, do they have the sam 
religious advantages? This does n( 
mean merely belonging to the sam 
religious faith. A mutually serior 
attitude toward that faith is the viti 
key. Marriage is basically a religioi 
institution and is intended to sm 
vive through the building of spiritu£ 
bonds which will unite a coupl 
whether in sickness or health, i 
poverty or wealth, in old age or i 
youth. When a boy marries a gi: 
he should honestly ask himself: 'T 
the spiritual foundation for our mai 
riage a sound one?” If not, he shoul 
proceed slowly. We have learnc' 
from experience that the durabilit 
of the marriage may very well dc 
pend upon it. 

There are many other question 
a boy can ask about a girl, but thes 
are the main ones. If these can a] 
be answered favorably, the chance 



SEPTEMBER'S GARDEN 

by Solveig Paulson Russell 

Little garden, now September 
Takes you for her own. 

Now she lays a film of ripeness 
Where the squash have grown. 
Now she clips the rusty peppers, 
Nips the pumpkins at the stem, 
Hardens kernels in the corn ears 
To the gold of diadem. 



West Coast Airlines now connecting Salt Lake City, Ogden, and Logan 
with over 50 principal cities throughout the Pacific West. Featuring F-27 
' prop-jet airliners to and from Salt Lake City and Boise via Twin Falls. 

wesr const nmunes 



Little garden, now September 
Honors all your summer care, 

With her patient warmth and glad 
ness ^ 

Lays her blessing everywhere. 
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The hi^^esl: iresouirce of pioneers... 






When the Mormon pioneers first reached the Great Salt Lake Valley they 
faced a monumental task. To survive, they had to transform the desert into a 
garden. They accomplished this seemingly impossible goal because they possessed 
the strength of resourcefulness. 

Resourcefulness enabled the pioneers to overcome the obstacles they faced 
during the early days. It inspired their descendants to continue to convert land 
most settlers did not want into a great and ever-growing empire. It created a 
tradition of solving new problems as they appeared. 

The same pioneer tradition has, been a vital factor in the business growth 
of Utah. For example, copper production began with a mountain of low grade ore 
most mining men did not want. It, too, was developed by resourcefulness — 
the introduction of a new concept of mining copper. 

And through the years mining has been able to expand 
as a productive part of our state’s economy because 
of resourcefulness in solving new problems. 

The pioneers who first settled this area did 
more than establish a new community. They 
also established the tradition of resourcefulness 
a that is still a vital force in Utah today. It is a key 

■ to the continuing growth of Utah and its businesses. 



CK) 

ITtaA Chpp^ Division 
Eennecott CSappfi* Corporation 

A Good Neighbor Helping to Build a Better Utah 




are the others will be of minor 
consequence. 

Making a Marriage Last 

In many primitive societies mar- 
riage is a very temporary and 
unstable institution of whim or con- 
venience; In advanced civilizations 
a solid family life is the very founda- 
tion of the higher culture. Rising 
divorce rates signal the erosion of 
a nation's underpinnings and sug- 
gest the presence of creeping dry rot 
in the rafters. It is the task of every 
young couple to marry wisely and 
plan to make their marriage a suc- 
cess. Marriage counselors have a 
few suggestions that will help. 
For example: 

1. Start out right. A marriage 
may be contracted any one of several 
ways: in the temple, in a home- 
town civil ceremony, or by elope- 
ment. The first is the best. The 
last should be ruled out completely. 
Every young couple in the Church 
should try to qualify so that they 
can be married in one of the tem- 
ples. As time goes on they will 
learn the thrilling beauty of a mar- 
riage which is set up to survive 
both in time and eternity. The 
covenants of marriage in a temple 
service are far more protective than 
those which are made in any other 
place. The whole setting of the 
temple service is imbued with the 
nearest affinity to heaven mortals 
can attain. 

2. Build your own kingdom. 
When a boy marries a girl, he also 
acquires her entire family. He should 
therefore do everything possible to 
make himself not only acceptable to 
them but also a source of pride that 
he has married into this new circle. 
The girl should do likewise with 
her husband's family. But this does 
not mean they should live with 
either family! 

There is profound wisdom ia the 
scripture which declares, "For this 
cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and cleave to his wife, 
And they twain shall be one 
flesh.” (Mark 10:7-8.) The girl 
should also leave her mother and 
father. When a couple are isolated 
from their respective homesteads 
they are far more likely to work out 
differences and make the continu- 
ous adjustments which a successful 
marriage calls for, 

3. Set up a sound family fiscal 
policy. Who can count the mar- 



riages that have been wrecked on a 
dollar sign? Money problems are 
worked out best where there is an 
early agreement on finances. By 
mutual consent, either the husband 
or wife should have the specific 
responsibility for keeping the bud- 
get in balance. Any especial ex- 
penses should be approved by both 
parties. Because one will be in- 
clined to be more extravagant than 
the other the bookkeeping might 
best be left to the mate whom na- 
ture has made the most frugal. In 
passing we should mention that a 
joint bank account is a conveni- 
ence for some people but a nest of 
serpents for otihers. Only a well- 
disciplined couple should risk having 
one. 

4. Beware the common pitfalls 
of marriage. First of all, there is 
the problem of growing apart. A 
wife can run a home too strictly for 
happy living so that a husband goes 
elsewhere to read and relax. Or 
she can run it so sloppily that he 
seeks out some old cronies at the 
club as preferable companions. By 
the same token, a husband can get 
so involved in business, civic affairs, 
a hobby, or a sport that he shuts his 
wife almost completely out of his life 
without realizing it. 

Another pitfall for parents is ar- 
guing over the management of the 
children. A little study of child psy- 
chology will give them both a basis 
for management and discipline and 
then, when one of the parents gives 
an instruction, the other parent can 
provide running field support when- 
ever necessary. 

There is also a related problem 
of using children for crying towels. 
This is where one parent tries to 



THE BLEST 
by Millie C. KjoII 

“For of such is the kingdom of God,” 
He said. 

As he laid a hand on a curly head. 

Such was Christ's love for the chil- 
dren of men; 

And he loves them still, as he loved 
them then. 



win the sympathy of the chi 
by complaining against the 
parent. Ultimately this may 
only break up a family but 
the children toward the parent 
was supposed to he the allege 
fender. Being cry-babies t 
selves, children have little tr( 
seeing through a grown-up cry-1 
If they don’t catch on in earl) 
they will in later years and whal 
once sympathy for the complai 
parent often curdles into disgi 

5. Last of all, there is the p 
of falling in love with some! 
else. This is usually inexcusable 
is terribly real when it happens 
comes from deliberately flii 
around, fooling around, or 
simply playing with fire, A yt 
married couple needs to realize 
physical infatuation ( as di 
guished from genuine love) 
mostly proximity, and if they a 
themselves to neglect their own 1 
it leaves a vacuum which na 
may fill with some fetching crea 
whose proximity is dynamite, 
most before anyone quite real 
it, there is a triangle. In ti 
bleeding hearts and wilted flov 
become the mournful theme of 
Likely as not things will never 
the same again. A beautiful dre 
has died. 

Love and fidelity are twin sist 
Happiness is their mother. To m 
any marriage last the boy and ; 
must be zealously jealous of the c 
tie they are building. Their sloj 
might weU be, "*No intruders 
lowed!” Both must nurture 
tender roots of happy living in ih 
own special garden. Out of a li 
time of such efforts the subtle p 
fumes of ten thousand gloric 
memories blossom forth. 

In a home of dedication and afft 
tion, God seems to have little diJ 
culty diffusing his choicest blessinj 
bounties, and beneficence. 

Conclusion 

As we conclude this brief resuri 
of the patterns and problems co 
fronting the average 20-year-old v 
cannot help acknowledging tl 
maze of vital decisions which 1 
must begin making. The next io\ 
years are all “years of decision 
Never in his life has it been so in 
portant for Junior to be right. It ; 
a task for a boy and his parent 
which calls for sympathy, undei 
standing, and a united front! 




Put your car -and your cares 
in CONOCO’S hands 

Yes, your cares are our concern. That's why your Conoco Dealer so quickly 
and carefully checks tires, battery, radiator, and makes your windshield 
sparkle. Everything's checked (if you have the time), nothing is left X ^ , 

to chance. You feel care-FREE when you start your car . , . / 

the way your Conoco Dealer wants you to feel. Why don’t you 
join the thousands who are coming to Conoco every day 
to get the Hottest Brand Going! 

HOTTEST BRAND GOING 
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that will have his son 
respect him ...” 

Richard L. Evans 

Last week we closed with a sentence from Jc 
Locke on the teaching and training of children, 
which he said: “For you must take this for a cert 
truth, that let them have what instructions > 
will, and ever so learned lectures . . . daily inc 
cated into them, that which will most influence their carriage v 
be the company they converse with, and the fashion of those abc 
them.”^ This impresses the importance of what we do, what we a 
as compared with what we say— the words we speak, as co 
pared with what others see in us and feel from us. And as 
parents, as to teachers, as to all of us, never should we suppc 
that others will do what we say more surely than what they s 
us do. “Manners, . . continued John Locke, “about which cl: 
dren are so often perplex'd, and have so many goodly exhortatic 
made them . . . are rather to be learnt by example than rules; . 
Having under consideration how great the influence of company 
and how prone we are all, especially children, to imitation, I mi 
here take the liberty to mind parents of this one thing, viz., that . 
that will have his son have a respect for him and his orders, mr 
himself have a great reverence for his son. You must do nothii 
before him, which you would not have him imitate, . . . He w 
be sure to shelter himself under your example, ... If you puni 
him for what he sees you practice yourself, he will ... be apt 
interpret it [as] the peevishness and arbitrary imperiousness of 
father, who, without any ground for it, would deny his son tl 
liberty and pleasures he takes himself, . . . Children (nay, ar 
men, too,) do most by example. We are all a sort of [chameleon 
that still take a tincture from things near Us; nor is it to be wonder 
at in children, who better understand what they see than wh; 
they hear. . . These are sobering thoughts because of the 
sponsibility they place upon us all. Beyond the mere routine < 
teaching, beyond the mere saying of sentences, beyond the mei 
speaking of repetitious truths— beyond all this, to be most effects 
and most convincing, we have to be— and should be— the livin 
witnesses of the truth of what we teach. 

^John Locke, Sor«e Thou0tts concerning Education^ 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Coiimibia Broadcasting System, June 28, 1959. Copyright 1959. 



These Times 

{Continued from page 636) 

world affairs. Consider the follow- 
ing: 

1. The Afro- Asian nations hold the 
balance of power in the United Na- 
tions today. India is a prominent 
leader of this bloc. 

2. The United Nations has great 
prestige in these nations, a fact which 
both Russia and Red China have to 
respect, and which conditioned U.S. 
policy in turning against British and 
French allies in the Suez crisis, 

3. Americans and Canadians have 
no language difficulty in dealing 
with the majority of the literate In- 
dian people, who are of Dravidian- 
Caucasian racial stock and who also 
use the English language. However, 
we> should be aware of the fact that 
Russia and Chinese “missionaries” 
have cultivated Hindi, Urdu, and 
other languages indigenous to the 
Indian peoples. We should do no 
less. 

4. The process of acculturation, its 
understanding and careful manipu- 
lation, may be the greatest weapon 
of all in the “cold war.” Mr. Herter 
and Mr. Gromyko have necessarily 
talked themselves ‘"blue in the face” 
at Geneva. The real, major issue 
u4iich confronts America is prob- 
ably our long-range relations with 
Red China. We have no communi- 
cation with China now. The old 
resources for obtaining agreement 
with the Chinese people are defunct. 
New approaches must be built to 
reach and influence the Red regime, 
whose administrative control and 
achievements on the Chinese main- 
land can be assumed to be not only 
permanent, but also one of the major 
political accomplishments since the 
rise to world power of the American 
Union. The Indian realm may be 
therefore, the best available society 
in which Americans and Canadians 
gain experience, skill, and under- 
standing for eventual re-bridging of 
the gap with the Chinese. 

5. There are other important 
bridge-areas: Japan, Taiwan, and 
Southeast Asia. But generally 
speaking, the Indian field may well 
be the most valuable. 

In a day when “cultural exchange” 
between the United States and Rus- 
sia preoccupies the American public, 
perhaps plans should be made for 
large-scale cultural exchange be- 
tween the United States and India. 



Such a program would have many 
advantages over the present United 
States-Russian arrangements. 

“Culturar could also, in the case 
of India, be used to develop com- 
mercial exchange of real value to 
both parties. Trade relations are 
never simple. But something of 
durable value could be built be- 
tween the U.S. and an independent, 
neutral India. The course could be 
steered so that the relations with 
Pakistan would not be jeopardized. 

India is governed under its Con- 
stitution of 1950, which provides for 



a President ( elected every 
years), and a government headec 
a Prime Minister who must ei 
majority support from a Parliair 
of two chambers, the Council 
States (Senate), and House of 
People. The Indian Union conti 
29 states. The principal polit 
party is the “Congress” party, 
by Mr. Nehru. 

There are approximately 375, 0< 
000 human beings in the Ind 
Union. They represent a great 
portunity for making friends £ 
influencing people in these times. 
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Seminaries 

{Continued from page 659) 

the course material is studied with 
seriousness of purpose; there is in- 
tent to learn and to know, to earn 
and to keep alive a testimony of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. For teen- 
agers, like all of the human family, 
will be saved only insofar as they 
gain knowledge. 

Several things are apparent in the 
teacher— an understanding knowl- 
edge of young people, a studied 



professional knowledge of the sub- 
ject at hand and a dedication of his 
work that surpasses professional ob- 
ligation. You may notice that a 
session of serious reasoning on some 
point of doctrine is interrupted by 
a ripple of laughter that flutters 
over the class as the teacher points 
out some humorous human relation- 
ship. You may notice, too, the use 
of visual aids and the employment 
of the best teaching techniques 
known. 

A glance around the room im- 
presses one that it is built and 




For 

com 

in the 
Future 
prepare 

IW 

at the “C” 



Apprehension of the future is a 
major concern for most high school 
graduates. 

The best way to minimize those 
fears and build confidence is to pre- 
pare with a good college education. 
Experience has proved that educa- 
tion is the best insurance for future 
welfare. 

The University of Utah is con- 
tinually building and expanding to 
meet the needs of the future. The 
faculty is recognized as one of the 
strongest anywhere. 

Unexcelled opportunities for study 
are available in a wholesome and 
desirable environment. 



No matter what your plans are 
for the future, be sure to see what 
the U. of U. has to offer you in its 
12 colleges and 68 departments. 



Remember these dates; 

Freshmon Registration 
September 24 

Registration for Other Stu- 
dents 

September 25-26 

Class Work Starts 

Monday, Sept. 28 



For full information write: 




Office of the President 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

Salt Lake City; Utah 



equipped for the teaching of yo 
people. The capable instru 
varies the lesson approach from 1 
to- time to revitalize interest 
motivate the students. With 
that, rather rigid rules of scl 
decorum are maintained; a free 
missive atmosphere is apparent, 
hand goes up, and a student asl 
question which ignites a lively 
cussion leading toward the impl 
ing of some principle of tmtl 
the minds of students. The teai 
employs skilled techniques 
diplomatically manages the con 
sation as a conductor would 
orchestra. He directs them tov 
the acliievement of some face 
knowledge. He encourages ther 
embrace ideals of Christian nobi 

Occasionally there are inter: 
tions, sometimes disruptions, 
where there are people there 
problems and especially in teen 
people they show through the 
face quickly. Occasionally a cla 
a disappointment, but mostly 
students are distinctly rewan 
and not infrequently inspiring. 

Something may be learned f 
the way students gather about 
teacher after class until the pres 
of other appointed classes prev 
them from lingering further, 
is impressed too with a discen 
insight of the teacher who se 
that it is the boy shuffling nervo 
at the edge of the group who i 
needs his attention and time on 
day. His disarming smile and frit 
ly offer to be of help is the \ 
for a counseling appointment w 
many of life's problems may be 
solved and where not infreque 
seeds of future misery and des 
are rooted out. 

This is just one class period. T 
are something over 175 of ther 
each school year. When a t 
ager has completed three of the 
courses and is qualified for grat 
tion, he has attended about 
hours of such insti'uction. 
many, even after graduation, re 
for a fourth year course. 

Most of the seminary students 
the common garden variety of 1 
teen-ager; however a number of 
cial classes are in operation, 
jacent to the Intermountain In 
School, for instance, there i 
seminary which serves over 
Navaho Indian students. Other 
Indian seminaries are contempl 
in the future. At Riverside, ( 
fornia, a seminary class is comp' 
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exclusively o£ members of the 
Church who are deaf and dumb. 
They are taught by an inspired 
teacher who has the same handicap. 

There is something vital and spe- 
cial about seminary. The students 
feel it and are willing to express it, 
and they often do, ‘"When we can 
meet together every morning for a 
song and a prayer and to study the 
gospel it sets the whole day in 
proper perspective. 

Actually seminary students do bet- 
ter in their other high school studies. 
Some have assumed that this extra 
class may burden the teen-agers and 
their other school discipline would 
suffer. Extensive surveys show that 
seminary students rank high in 
scholarship. 



TO A GENTLE CHILD 
by Christie Lund Coles 

Hide yom’self beneath your pride, 
Do not ever say, 

“It was because I loved you/’ 

As you did today. 

Let indignation spark you, 

Let accusations rise, 

But do not stand before me 
With such bewildered eyes . . . 

These can break the heart of one 
Who wounds you thoughtlessly, 
More than any angry word. 

See . . . my darling . . . see. 



Other expressions from the stu- 
dents point out the social values in 
the program. “It helps us to meet 
each day with our fellow Church 
members as part of our school pro- 
gram. These associations carry over 
into our school life and help to hold 
us together even though we are only 
a few in number.” 

The culmination of the seminary 
program comes on graduation night. 
Sometimes the number of graduates 
is small. Some early morning 
classes in outlying districts graduate 
fewer than a dozen students each 
year. Many of the full-time semi- 
naries graduate several hundred 
students. 

In an impressive graduation cere- 
mony, the principal certifies to the 
district or stake board of education 
that each candidate for graduation 



has completed the prescribed tliree- 
year course of study. The chainnan 
of the stake board of education calls 
each graduate to come forth and 
presents each with a diploma. More 
than a white leather cover, and more 
than an embossed certificate is the 
reward for seminary experience. The 
seminary graduates, 11,000 strong, 
often become active in Church 
participation and leadership. As a 
seminary graduate, one is more in- 
clined toward temple marriage. A 
study of over 2600 families indicated 



that where two seminary graduates " 
marry, in eighty-seven percent of the 
cases they will be married in the 
house of the Lord. The graduate is 
inclined further to desire missionary 
experience, and he has a background 
of these many hours of instruction 
that bring him to the mission field 
already somewhat qualified for his 
assignment. He is reinforced with 
a knowledge of the principles of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Because he 
has studied and learned and sat daily 
in the spiritual atmosphere of a 




Togetherness: Wicks and church building 

A magnificent new Wicks Pipe Organ and church building just naturally go 
together. One complements the other. Typical of this perfect union is the 
newly installed Wicks seven rank pipe organ in the Mill Creek Fourth L.D.S. 
Ward chapel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Here is togetherness, a natural conciliation 
of majestic Wicks pipes and interior church beauty. 

If you’re planning to build a new church or remodel your present one, include 
Wicks in your plans. Unequalled, for complete quality control and tonal beauty, 
a Wicks pipe Organ is for now and many years to come. Only Wicks custom 
builds your pipe organ from start to finish. That’s why only Wicks offers a 
10-year guarantee . , . twice as long as other leading organ builders. 

Let a Wicks factory-trained representative help you plan your particular in- 
stallation. Mail coupon today. There’s no obligation. 
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seminary class, he will be more in- 
clined throughout his life to follow 
the voice of Israel's prophets. 

It has been nearly a half cen- 
tury since the first seminary clashes 
were held. Today the ever-increas- 
ing student body numbers 51,500 
students. The place of the seminary 
program of the Church in teaching 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is set 
forth in the following words of 
President David O. McKay: 

''The youth of today will consti- 
tute the leadership of tomorrow. 
Their well-being, their training and 
instruction have always been of vital 
interest to the leaders of the Church. 

“Great concern is shown for our 
youth, that they develop a testimony 
of the restored gospel of Jesus Christ 
and have as benefits in their lives 
the guiding principles and protec- 
tion such knowledge and conviction 
offer. 

“The seminary and institute pro- 
gram offers daily instruction in moral 
and spiritual values. It gives mean- 
ing and purpose to secular education, 
and assists the noble man and the 
young woman to develop the atti- 



tudes of the noble Christian char- 
acter. 

“In fostering the educational pro- 
gram of the Church, the First Presi- 
dency and the Quorum of the 
Twelve who constitute the General 
Board of Education look for the 
seminaries and institutes to have a 
significant place with the priesthood 
and auxiliary organizations in the 
training of the youth of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 



The Church Moves On 

{Continued from page 644) 

n The appointments of Elders 
Malcolm F, LeSueur, Edmund 
M . Evans, and H . W ard 
McCarty to the general board of 
the Young Men's Mutual Improve- 
ment Association was announced. 

B m The First Presidency an- 
y| nounced the formation of two 
new missions. 



The new South German M 
is to be created from the sou 
part of the present West G( 
Mission. Headquarters will 
Stuttgart, Germany. Elder Jol 
Buehner, fonner bishop of the 
Stratford (Salt Lake City) War 
been called to preside. He is 
ently a member of the Hig 
Stake high council. He and his 
are expected to leave Salt Lake 
for the new assignment aboul 
gust 22, 

The second new mission, 
Andes Mission, will include 
South American countries of 
and Peru. Headquarters will 1 
either Santiago, Chile, or in- ] 
Peru. Elder J. Vernon Sharp, 
ond counselor in the Olympus 
Lake County) Stake presidenc; 
been called to preside. He 
former missionary to Mexico, 
Avas one of the first missionari 
serve when the South Ame 
Mission was opened in 1925. 
and Mrs. Sharp Avill leave foi 
assignment soon after October 
ference. Later they will be }c 
by their daughter, Susan. 




NEW 
VIRGO I 



The "CHAMPION" 



High Quality, Low Budget Folding Chair 
Check these outstanding features; 

★ Reinforced seat 

★ "Can’t tip’’ safety -tested 

★ Three leg braces not two 

★ Fusion welded and brazed 

★ Tough baked-on enamel finish 

★ New long-life plastic leg tips 

★ Vircoloy steel - 20% stronger 

Virco also offers a complete line of folding choirs 
and folding tables for every purse and purpose. 
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VIRCO MANUFACTURING CORP. 

P. 0. Box 44846, Station 
Los Angeles, California 
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with built-in gas savers g^es 

Bonus 
Miles i 



“the ultimate in ' 
gasoline performance 

High octane stops gas-wasting knock 
• Cleaner combustion keeps engines 
freer of carbon • Most fouled spark 
plugs are restored to full fire, saving fuel. 



Drive in at 
the Utoco sign 
for today^s 
finest gasolines! 



II T 0> € O 






UTOCO 











YOfr EXPECT MORE FROM mVCO AND YOU GET ITJ rj / 



freedom UTOCO*S5pth YEAR 

working ^ 










UTAH 0/1 MBflMNO Oa 
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The Most Expensive 

thing a Man or Woman can put into his or her wardrobe is 

An Overweight Figure 

It costs more to clothe— It costs more to feed—lt costs more to repair— It goes on the 
blink more frequently— Must be deprecioted much faster — 



YOU 



► 




with SURE MEAL 



It's a delicious drink and it's easy to lose 3 to 6 lbs. on 9 
successive SURE MEALS. You can lose 2 lbs. a week on 2 
SURE MEALS a day. When you have your weight at a satis- 
factory level, one SURE MEAL a day will help you keep your 
body in good nutritional balance— and you'll find it easy to 
hold your weight right where you want it. 

If you just want to try SURE MEAL send for the 20 MEAL 
SIZE— but if you have a lot of weight to move, order the 
economical 40 meal size at only $9.00 — or ask about a ease 
price for 6 40 meal containers— 




Fortify your Diet 



ur Diet— try Don Lyman's 
Food Supplement 

ond have more oeo and vitality. 



2 to 1 



You'll look better— feel better and have more pep and vitality. 



If you are TIRED OF BEING TIRED 

then you will do well to try our 2 to 1 Mineral and Vitamin tablets. There are few 
products on the market today that will stand comparison with Don Lyman's 2 to 1 Food 
Supplement. The quality— the expert balance of ingredients — the natural and organic 
sources— the high potency and the low, low price are all outstanding. 

As you use 2 to 1 you will be taking an important step to help build your resistance 
and lay the foundation for a better life through intelligent nutrition. 2 to 1 is a family 
product and may be used by children as well as adults— use the coupon below to order. 



EMpire 3-9674 



DON LYMAN & ASSOCIATES 

472 So. 10th East, Salt Loke City, Utah 

Please send or deliver without extra cost: 

2 to 1 Food Supplement 
Minerals & Vitamins 



One Month Supply $5.49 Q] 

Two Month Supply $10.00 □ 

Six Month Supply $25.00 □ 



SURE MEAL 



20 Meal Size $4.75 □ 

40 Meal Size $9.00 □ 

Defatted Chocolate □ 

Vonilio - - Q 



Institutes 

{Continued from page 663) 
Latter-day Saints, p. 11.) 

Sometimes, too, in a college a1 
mosphere, where students are taugl 
to think rigorously on all issues an 
to question facts not provable by th 
scientific process and where youthfr 
beliefs and ideals are dissected pul 
licly and even held up to ridicule b 
some, there is little question aboe 
the value of the institute of religio 
in helping students find the equilibr; 
um necessary in this new leavenin 
process. The program at the inst: 
tutes of religion is set up to suppl 
this vital link; to help give meanin 
and purpose to the unrelated con 
partmentalized segments of inform? 
tion parceled out to students by 
faculty of specialists in specific field: 
who ofttimes give no help to syntht 
size their information into a relate 
whole. Small wonder that som 
students become confused in such 
situation. 

College youth, many of whom ar 
away from home for the first timt 
can feel secure knowing that the 
have an institute teacher who ca 
help them fit the puzzle togethei 
who, himself, has a rather complet 
view of life and who, as a colleg 
student not many years before, ha 
had some experiences similar t 
theirs. Then, too, they find thei 
teacher to be one who has a test 
mony of the divinity of the restore 
gospel, as well as a depth of undei 
standing of men and God and hi 
relationship to them. 

Counseling 

The counseling program of th 
institute gives consultation privilege 
with skilled counselors. Durin 
these college years effective religiou 
guidance serves to direct the energ 
of students toward constructive att 
tudes and assists them in makin 
more satisfactory adjustments whic 
will qualify them for Church leac 
ership and wholesome Christia 
living. . 

Activities 

"I started coming here to pla 
Ping-pong,"' said a graduating sti 
dent. “It s like a home away fror 
home.” 

‘This is where I met my hui 
band,” a recent bride remarkec 
Six charming girls volunteerec 
'‘Our double trio got its start whe 
we were asked to sing at a Lambd 
{Continued on page 698 
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Self-control, and liberty, and law 

Richard L. Evans 

May we recall these two phrases from a moving 
and meaningful song: ‘'Confirm thy soul in self- 
control, Thy liberty in law.”^ Always and earnestly 
urgent in all the issues and in all the aspects of 
life are “self-control” and “liberty” and “law.” And 
always to be taught, and never to be forgotten, is that liberty is 
preserved by law. Self-control and liberty and law are basic to 
life, basic to the eternal plans and purposes of the Lord God per- 
taining *to his children. But sometimes we may seem more to have 
remembered freedom than self-control, liberty more than the law, 
As we come together, as we live together, as we serve and receive 
service in a world where physically we come ever closer together, 
always we have to have self-control, always we have to live our 
lives with law as well as with liberty. Always we have to consider 
the rights, the privileges, the comfort, the convenience of others, 
with an awareness that we have no right to do anything we want, 
to take anything we want, or irresponsibly to say anything we want, 
or to befoul the moral atmosphere, or the water others use, or 
the air where others are, or the peace that others have, or their 
rightful privacy, or to live uninhibited lives. We have to be 
considerate of others always. Self-control, with law, is the only 
safeguard of liberty— and not the existence of law only, but respect 
for law, obeying the law— the laws of God, the commandments, 
the laws of the land. In a meaningful commencement address 
a great American said this of laws and liberty not many months 
before he left this life: “We are too inclined,” he said “to think 
of law as something merely restrictive— something hemming us in. 
We sometimes think of law as the opposite of liberty. But that 
is a false conception . . . God does not contradict himself. He did 
not create man and then, as an afterthought, impose upon him a 
set of arbitrary, irritating, restrictive rules. He made man free— 
and then gave him the commandments to keep him free. . . . We 
cannot break the Ten Gommandments. We can only break our- 
selves against them— or else, by keeping them, rise through them 
to the fulness of freedom under God, God means us to be free. 
With divine daring, he gave us the power of choice.”^ To this 
great utterance we would add: The greatest threat to liberty is 
lawlessness. And the greatest assurance of liberty is respect for 
law— the laws that lead to justice, to peace, and a quiet conscience, 
with consideration for others always. “Confirm thy soul in self- 
control, thy liberty in law.”^ 

^Katherine Lee Bates, America^ The Beautiful. 

^Cecil B. DeMille, Brigham Young University Commencement Address, 1957. 

*‘The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 

Columbia Broadcasting System, July 5, 1959. Copyright 1959. 




SEPTEMBER 

by Nell Evans Atwell 

Somehow September has knocked once more 
On summer s step . . . and on my door. 

She left a gold-leaf calling card 
And scattered petals in my yard. 



QUICK PROFITS 
from EASY SALES 



^Your people will buy 
Messenger’s Historical 
Art Calendar on sight. 
This is the calendar 
especially designed 
and produced for the 
Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. 
Wards and Stakes can 
makeup to 100% profit. 
A proven and tested 
fund-raising program 
for quorums and or- 
ganizations. 

Mail coupon for full 
particulars. 

J Messenger Histori- 
I cal Art Calendar has 
f brief scriptural mes- 
I sage for Latter-Day 
' Saints for each day 
/ of the year together 
with 13 appropriate 
art reproductions 
in full., natural color. 
Also historical data, 
etc. The Ten Com- 
/ mandments on the back 
cover in beautiful Old 
English lettering with 
colored border — suit- 
i able for framing. 

PRICES^ Single copy 454; 3 copies $1.25; 
; 12 copies $4.50; 25 copies $7.75; 

50 copies $15.00. 

Write iodaytor better prices on larger 
quantities and for proven sales plan. 







Francis Proctor 

1051 E. 21 $t. South, Salt Lake City 6, Utah 



Please send at once_ 



Art Calendars for 1960. 
Enclosed is remittance of $ 



.Messenger Historical 



□ 



Please send free information on Ward and 
Stake sales plan. 



Address^ 



City^ 



. State_ 



FILMS! 

DEVELOPED & PRINTED 



JUMBO 

OLD PHOTOS Copied and Printed 
for GENEALOGY — 60c each 

Money-back Guarantee! 

. SAM'S PHOTO lAB, . 

iP. ^ Box 1115, Dept. AA, Solt t^keCify^UM 



IN USE lor SEVENTY-HVE YEARS 

Aids in treatment oi Conker, simple 
sore throat and other minor mouth 
and throat irritations. 

HALL'S REMEDY 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
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More 

QUALITY 

More 



More 
VALUE 
with . . . 



^DvjhtV> 




THE. F\MEST METXU FURHXTURE 



Stack, move, |p store on dolly 

Durham Stack Chair 
gives you seating econ- 
omy. Vinyi laminated 
steel seat and back, 
bronze frames and rus- 
set vinyl; or beige fm- 
■ m ish alt steel style. Big 
T- w o c 1 4" X 1 4" seat. Standard 

\ \JY<t. dining height. 





I T 

No. 2S1 i No. 305J « 

Complete line of children's chairs. No. 251 
tubular steel ladder back with padded uphol- 
stered seat and No. 305J all steel channel 
frame are two leading values. 





/ AND APPROVED \ 

I BY LEADING J 
\ INSTITUTIONS FOR / 
OVER 50 YEARS 



Write for 
Catalog Today! 



Wrap rack is exclusive 
extra feature of Durham 
tablet armchair. 24" x 
12" writing surface. 5- 
ply hardwood core arm 
has Northern Maple 
back, melamine lami- 
nate surface. 



Strongest tubular steel 
frame chair on market. 
Clean, modern lines. 
Similar styles with 
wood, vinyl laminate, 
or padded upholstered 
seats; wire, padded, or 
upholstered backs. 



Reminds gou of fresh coonfrg cream 
..that good Morning Milk 




Extra rich in flavor . . . extra smooth in. texture^ 
Keeps sweet and delicious indefinitely in the 
unopened can. Guarantees superior cooking 



So rich if whips easily when chilled 



Institutes 

(Continued from page 696) 

Delta party.” ‘It's fun to be 
to the institute.” All these reir 
typify the attitude of students 
ward the institutes' activities. 

There are regular student 
groups, discussion groups, fo 
and informal parties, banquets, 
letic activities, and various c 
recreational features, most of w 
are sponsored by Lambda I 
Sigma, a national Latter-day i 
fraternity,, or the Mutual Impi 
merit Associations. These s 
groups, usually under Lambda I 
Sigma sponsorship have consistf 
won more than their share 
trophies for outstanding perform 
on most university campuses. 1 
too, young people find wholes 
companionship among associate 
the Church in these social funct 
Singing, dancing, drama, skits, 
provide outlets for the talent 
energy of these Latter-day i 
youth. 

Worship 

Devotional programs, in clas 
well as those sponsored by the 
ous auxiliaries of the Church, 
uplifting. In 1957, indepen 
wards and branches were orgar 
at most institutes of religion, 
positions are staffed with stud 
with the exception of the bis 
who is a permanent member ol 
community. Students are affp: 
unusual opportunity for leadei 
and character development by 
ticipation in Sunday School, Si 
ment and priesthood meetings, } 
and, in some cases, Relief So< 
meetings. The goal in this typ 
actual experience training is not 
able leadership but also wi 
leadership. It is hoped that 
young men and women who 1 
had leadership opportunities ( 
an attempt is made to keep the \ 
small enough to give every mer. 
a job) will go back to their w 
and stakes better prepared and i 
willing to serve the Church and i 
fellow men. 

The membership certificatef 
young people who go to colleges 
universities should be sent to 1 
university wards (via proper c 
nels) so that they can find act: 
in the student wards, be calle* 
positions of responsibility, and 
joy in associating with other ir 



bers of the Church in their regular 
Church program. 

One of the signal accomplishments 
for the Latter-day Saint youth at 
college is graduation from the 
institute of religion as .well as 
graduation from college. It is a 
mark of distinction to “graduate 

! twice.” 

! 

Deseret Clubs 

With the marked success of the 
I institute program in reaching stu- 
dents of college age, additional de- 

mands soon reached the department 
of education for assistance in pro- 
viding similar training and activi- 
ties for small groups of L.D.S. 
students on campuses far-flung from 
the immediate environs of the 
Church. Such requests resulted in- 
what have been called “Deseret 
clubs.” 

The first of these clubs was estab- 
lished in the Los Angeles area in 
1935 under the direction of the late 
Elder John A. Widtsoe of the Coun- 
cil of the Twelve Apostles. From 
this early beginning evolved a score 
of full and part-time institutes in the 
j various colleges and universities in 
Southern California and elsewhere. 

For a number of years these clubs 
existed sporadically. In 1955, with 
the appointment of a general secre- 
tary of the Deseret clubs, further 
expansion has been effected and 
presently thirty-two active clubs are 
in operation in fifteen states of the 
Union, with an anticipated increase 
of a dozen during the forthcoming 
year. Deseret clubs are located at 
ten colleges in California, two in 
Colorado, two in Montana, four in 
Oregon, two in Texas, and one in 
each of the following states: Con- 

S necticut, Florida, Idaho, Hawaii, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
p New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 

|| Washington, and the District of 

Ij Columbia. 

Fitting the secular and the re- 
ligious into a unified, whole pattern 
gives the completeness needed in 
todays university education, Man 
has progressed far technologically 
but lacks considerably in relating 
peacefully and productively to his 
fellow man. In this critically im- 
portant area of human relations, 
goals, ideals, and the purpose of 
life, the religion of the Latter-day 
Saints as taught in the institutes of 
religion and Deseret clubs makes 
a meaningful contribution to the 
completeness of life. 




Beautiful Helaman Halls 
at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity are buiit with Clinton 
Rose Norman Face Brick, 
Interior construction also 
features brick and Struc- 
tural Gtazed Facing Tile .. . 
all from Utah Fire Clay 
Company. 




FOR 

LASTING 

BEAUTY 




BUILD 



WITH 

BRICK 



For Chapels, Schools, Homes, Gym- 
nasiums or any building ... for outside 
or inside ... you can build better with 
BRICK. 

Brick gives you enduring beauty, 
minirnum maintenance, versatile con- 
struction, fire safety and LOW CON- 
STRUCTION COST. 

For Brick, Glazed Tile or the new 
vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe with the 
Wedge-Lock, come in or call: 



UTAH FIRE CLAY CO. 

Office: 1078 South 1st West • Salt Lake City • Dial EM 3*2763 










ek te 6ekmltim 
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Plesta t«nd o fre« HOME STUDY eataleq <a: 

Name 

Address 

City State 



Sand to; 



HOME STUDY 

Adult Educatioa und Eduniion S«rvFc» 
triffcum Ymb 4 Unlv«rt!ty 
Pnm, Utah 
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YOUR 
SALT LAKE 
OPTICAL 
HEADQUARTERS 

• EYEGLASSES 

• CONTACT LENSES 

• ARTIFICIAL EYES 

• HEARING AIDS 

3 LOCATIONS ... 
The 

OPTICAL SHOP 

420 Boston Bldg. 

368 East First South 
1062 East 2100 South 
EM 3-5262 

Sait Lake City, Utah 




NEED MONEY? 

You or your Church organization can 
make up to $1,000 or more by selling 
Christmas cards and supplies. 

All our merchandise on consignment. 
Absolutely no money outlay. Free ship- 
ping, immediate delivery. All major 
lines of quality cards and supplies 
available at lowest prices. 

Average profit of LDS organizations last 
year, over $200 — several more than 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Write or call now for full details. 
No obligation. 

LDS Owned and Operated 
2435 So. State Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone HU 5-08T2 
If no answer, call CY 3-4681 



MAN’S ARTISTRY 

by Ada Marie Ledingham 

Man stands enthralled before the fragile blossom, 
Yet, loving VL^ords exceed the fairest flower 
In bringing solace to a saddened hour. 

Forgiveness has more prisms than the rainbow, 
Greening greater vistas than the rain 
In bringing a poor heart its peace again. 

What artisan excels the sunrise splendor 
Till friendships genius lights a darkened dawn 
And bids another’s loneliness be gone. 




The beginnings of habits 

Richard L. Evans 

We have talked in recent weeks of self-control, of 
the fact that every man must sometime be trusted 
to himself, and of the influencing of others by the 
living example of our lives. And now, as to some 
further related thoughts on this general theme: 
Time passes with exceeding swiftness between the time when we 
are very young and free and flexible until the time when thoughts 
and habits and attitudes become somewhat firmly fixed. And 
since fixed impressions, fixed standards, and the hardening of 
habits are so early in evidence, the beginnings of traits arid 
tendencies are exceedingly significant: From John Locke we 

would here cite some sentences on this important subject: “Par- 
ents,” he said, “being wisely ordain'd by nature to love their children, 
are very apt, ... to cherish their faults too. They must not be 
cross’d, forsooth; they must be permitted to have their wills in all 
things; and they being in their infancies not capable of great 
vices, their parents think they may safe enough indulge their ir- 
regularities, and make themselves sport with that pretty perverse- 
ness which they think well enough becomes that innocent age. But 
to a fond parent, that would not have his child corrected for a 
perverse trick, but excus’d it, saying it was a small matter, Solon 
very well replied, ‘Aye, but custom [the habit, the tendency] is 
no small matter.’ ... For you must always remember, that chil- 
dren [become] . . . men earlier than is thought. . , The begin- 
nings— the establishment of standards, of attitudes, of tendencies, 
of habits which soon harden, of departure from principle— are 
always exceedingly important. William James thus summarized 
the subject: “Nothing we ever do is in strict scientific literalness 
wiped out. . . . Could the young but realize how soon they will 
become mere walking -bundles of habits, they would give more 
heed to their conduct while in the plastic state. We are spinning 
our own fates, good or evil. . . , Every smallest stroke of virtue 
or of vice leaves its never so little scar, . . . We are . . . imitators 
and copiers of our past selves.”^ It is true that an isolated act or 
instance may seem a small matter at the moment, but it is no 
small matter, young or old, at any age, to let a false standard get 
started, or to let a wrong habit harden. 



^John Locke, Some Thoughts c&ncerning Education^ 

^William James, The Laws of Habits. 

^The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, July 12, 1959. Copyright 1959, 
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Sign-up for spectacular Space Travel 
on these FOUR FINE "SEE-UNERS:" \ 

The l^isfo-Ooine CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR (CB&Q-D&RGW-WP) Daily San Froncisco-Oakland- 
Solt Lake CDy-Denver-Omaha-Chicago. 

The PROSPECTOR (Wsfo-Dome between Salt Lake City ond Grond Jonttion) Overnight, 
every night between Solt Lake City and Denver. American Plan. 

The Visfa-Dome COLORADO EAGLE (MP-O&RGVI/) Daily Denver-Colorado Springs-Puebto- 
Wichita-Kansas City-St. Louis. 

The Visto-Dome ROYAL GORGE— Doily Solt Loke City-Pro vo-Grond Junction-GIenwood 
Springs-SolidO'Canon Cify-Pueblo Colorado Springs-Denver. y 



SPACE EXPLORATION You will want to see 

American space first — the ever- changing wide open 
spaces of western wonderlands— Colorful Colorado and 
Scenic Utah— along Rio Grande’s “Scenic Line of the 
World/’ 

SPACE OBSERVATION Up, down, ahead, behind 

. . . unobstructed views of all the wonderful western 
spaces and places — when the sun is bright and with the 
stars at night — are sell-out features of see-all Rio Grande 
Vista-Domes. 

SPACE RELAXATION Uncrowded comfort . . . 

freedom to roam— spacious/zess itself is an exclusive rail 
travel feature exemplified by Rio Grande “Hotel-on- 
wheels” design *and operation. 



RAIL TRAVEL CREDIT 
RAIL-AUTO PLAN 






STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 
FAMILY FARE PUN 




DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 

TRAVEL CENTER . GROUND FLOOR CORNER. HOTEL UTAH • DAvis 2-5T41 
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a Wise 
Foods 
Plan 




by Merritt H, Egan, M.D. 

Twenty- two years ago in re-emphasizing the Church 
welfare program, President J. Reuben Clark, Jr., ad- 
vised, '‘Let every head of every household see to it 
that he has on hand enough food and clothing and, 
when possible, fuel also for at least a year ahead.'^ 
This statement has been repeated many times. 

Temporal enemies can attack in the form of an 
accident, sickness, famine, unemployment, or war. 
Let us again emphasize this counsel because a recent 
survey in a ward revealed that approximately 80% 
of our active Melchizedek Priesthood holders do not 



have on hand the essentials that will preserve lil 
for one year. 

We are told that in the last days the privation an 
hardships will be greater than any mankind has bee 
forced to suffer on this earth. “For in those da) 
shall be aflFliction, such as was not from the begii 
ning of the creation which God created unto th 
time, neither shall be.” (Mark 13:19.) 

What better insurance could we have than a rotate 
one years food supply? This may be much moj 
valuable under emergency conditions than a lar^ 
bank account if supplies are exhausted. Also, th 
can serve as a partial health and accident policy • 
case one has misfortune such as accident or loss < 
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health resulting in loss of employ- 
ment. 

Reasons for Storage; 

Consider the following good rea- 
sons for storage: First, our prophets, 
seers, and revelators have so coun- 
seled us. Second, history has demon- 
strated repeatedly that prosperity 
and plenty will not always be with 
us. There are times of harvest and 
times between harvest. The wise 
man saves from the harvest for the 
lean months. The sluggard pays no 
attention to this thinking that the 
status quo of the world will always 
be. Or he hopes that someone will 
look out for him. As one season is 
less productive than another so go 
also the years. Surely a one year's 
supply is little enough. Third, the 
head of a household is charged with 
the scriptural injunction ( I Tim. 
5:8) to provide for his family. It 
seems unlikely that one who really 
believes these statements will excuse 
himself by saying that he does not 
find it convenient or that he does 
not have the storage space. These 
will seem inconsequential arguments 
when the time comes that these sup- 
plies are needed. 

The advantages of home storage 
cannot be approached by commer- 
cial or government stock piling. The 
Church welfare program cannot be- 
gin to take care of the needs of more 
than a few percent of our people. 
Almost 98% of the welfare program 
is in the home. 




Mother and Daughters Win Blue Ribbons for Cooking 



This trio of good cooks all won first 
prizes! Mrs. Curtis Vawdrey and 
daughters, Ramona and Kathleen, 
of Draper, Utah, got their ribbons 
at last year’s Salt Lake County Fair. 

With eight children and 16 grand- 
children Mrs. Vawdrey has a “built- 
in” taste jury for new recipes. And 
any time a recipe calls for yeast, 
she uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It rises perfectly every time,” 
she says. “Keeps for months, too.” 

And now that school timers here 



you’ll be using Fleischmann’s Dry 
Yeast even more — in yeast treats 
for lunch boxes and snacks. So get 
Fieischmann’s Active Dry Yeast and 
keep a supply handy on your shelf. 
And try the easy new yeast- and 
biscuit mix recipes! You’ll find them 
on the Fleischmann’s package. 




Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 




Principles of Home Storage 

Rotation of Supplies: 

One of the fundamental tenets of 
a successful storage program is the 
rotation of supplies. It is manda- 
tory that we rotate our food supplies 



But they have two things in common. Both brighten the day of 
The Salt Lake Tribune's readers with a daily hurnorous column. 
And both are often seen in the downtown area. But for dif- 
ferent reasons. Dan's a cryptic observer of the humon scene. 
Ham's a professional friend maker. Read them both in . , . 
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SEARS 

ROEBUCK AND CO. 




NOW... 

A 30-DAY 
CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 
AT SEARS 



you select the 
way to pay . . « 

on Sears Revolving Charge. 
Use as a 30-day charge or 
take many months to pay. 









SEARS 



SALT LAKE CITY 

OGDEN 

• 

PROVO 
and PRICE 



Order Today 

GRIND YOUR OWN 
FLOUR & CEREAL 

with this sturdy 

WHEAT MILL 

More Than 
12,000 Sold 
to Date 

ONLY 

$650 

POSTPAID 
ANYWHERE 
IN 

AMERICA 



Mill cracks or grinds wheat, corn and all 
kinds of hard, or soft grains. Grinds IVi 
pounds of flour or cereal per minute. . . . 
Fully guaranteed by Pehrson^'s. 

SPECIAL PRICES TO LDS GROUPS 




Please send me one Wheat Mill. Enclosed is 
$6.50 (check or money order.) 

Name : 

Address 

City 

State 



PEHRSON HARDWARE 

2102 SOUTH 11th EAST • SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



for the following reasons: (1) to 
prevent spoilage and to minimize 
loss of food value and flavor; ( 2 ) to 
keep our taste buds acquainted with 
the foods we someday may have to 
depend upon for our earthly sub- 
sistence. 

Store what you eat and eat what 
you store. This assumes that you 
are eating the proper foods. If this 
is done we will eliminate spoilage; 
deterioration will be minimal; our 
one year’s supply will not cost us 
anything but an original investment; 
we will be in sured^'a gainst malnutri- 
tion, and our family is more likely 
to accept the foods stored when 
they are really needed. 



Deterioration of Stared F oods ; 

All foods are subject to deteriora- 
tion. Infestation will also occur 
unless proper precautions are taken. 
The rate at which a food deterio- 
rates depends upon the particular 
food, its purity, the way it is stored, 
and especially upon the environ- 
mental temperature. There is always 
some type and degree of deteriora- 
tion going on in stored foods. < Of 
course, foods must be clean at the 
time they are stored and must be 
stored in clean containers that are 
free of insects and sealed so insects 
cannot gain entrance. Chemical 
changes go on such as changes in 
the texture, color, and loss of vita- 
mins. 

There are three temperatures that 
are critical to the storage of food. 
Some foods will be damaged if they 
are frozen. At 48° F. most insects 
become active. The third critical 
temperature is the temperature at 
which fat melts, at about 95° F. We 
must understand these three critical 
temperatures if we are to have good 
judgment in the storage of our 
foods. In general, we can say that 
the lowest temperature short of 
freezing should be used in storing 
most foods. Perhaps, 40° to 60° F. 
should be our goal, but not higher 
than 70° F. 

It is wise to put wheat and other 
articles in containers that can be 
readily moved in case of emergency 
conditions. Containers should be of 
such a size that the contents will 
not spoil before it is consumed. One 
should not try to store^ more flour 
than he can rotate over the period 
of a year. Flour should also be 
stored in metal airtight cans. Rice, 
beans, and peas under proper con- 




STODDARD 

Overhead 

Steel 

Garage 

Doors 



Absolute automatic opening ~ 
without expensive electrical 
equipment. A touch of the 
handle and the door glides 
silently to full -open position. 
Precision balance lets it close 
with fingertip ease. A child can 
safely operate even the larger 
sizes. 



SEE YOUR LOCAL 
LUMBER DEALER 

Distributed by 

MORRISON-MERRILL 



Renew your 
subscription now 

Make sure of your copy of 
the 

Great November ERA 

featuring the full-color 
world-famous paintings of the 
original Twelve Apostles 

and the commentary by 
President David O, McKay 

$2.50 a year 

see your ward ERA director 



THE IMPROVEMENT ERA 






ditions can be stored for long peri- 
ods of time in metal containers. 

As a further precaution hot paraf- 
fin wax may be poured over the 
contact point of friction type lids to 
insure protection. In the case of 
other types of lids masking tape may 
be used to seal the lid. It is im- 
portant to label all containers as to 
content and date. Some food ele- 
ments when exposed to light de- 
teriorate more rapidly than others. 
Therefore, if foods are stored in 
glass containers, a curtain should be 
drawn in front of the shelf or a 
dark environment obtained in some 
other way. 

Basic Items: 

It would be wise to have stored 
some basic items in case of a na- 
tional emergency, a local disaster, 
or a personal misfortune. Six items 
that can provide adequate calories, 
proteins, vitamins, and minerals 
without great expense are wheat, 
sugar, milk, salt, vitamin tablets, and 
water. It would be well to add to 
this some dry beans, peas, rice and 
peanut butter. These would help 
the protein content of the diet and 
give variety. 

Quantity and How to Store: 

It is most difficult to estimate the 
quantity of these foods that one 
should store. One's eating habits, 
age, occupation, nutritional state, 
health, the climate in which one 
lives, and other factors may alter 
the kinds of foods and the amount 
to be stored. Thus, the General Au- 
thorities of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints have in 
their wisdom left the details of such 
a storage plan to the family. How- 
ever, the following general recom- 
mendations of the kind of foods and 
amounts that we should store in this 
area (Salt Lake City) are made as 
a guide which may be varied ac- 
cording to the family's particular 
tastes, situation, and circumstance. 
These are personal suggestions crys- 
tallized from the sources available. 

1. Wheat 

As to the storing of wheat the 
general church welfare committee 
has recommended that dark hard 
winter wheat (turkey red) or dark 
hard spring or Marguis wheat be 
stored. They suggest further that 
this should be number two grade or 
better (that is not less than 58 
pounds a bushel ) . The protein con- 
tent should be 11.5 to 12.5 percent 



Tm coming to school at BYU — 

which bank is best 
for students?” 

THAT'S EASY — the "students* bank,” the friendly 
Fanners & Merchants Branch of Walker Bank, Guess we 
ought to call ourselves the "Fanners & Merchants & Students 
Branch,” we’ve had the pleasure of serving so many BYU 
folks. We enjoy it! And we've learned a lot about your 
needs and how we can serve you best. So, make the friendly 
Farmers & Merchants Branch one of your first stops in 
Provo. See why so many students say— 

"For my money it's 

Walker Bank!” 

Farmers & Merchants Branch, 9 No. 3rd W., Provo 

(U. of U. students get that special Walker Bank attention at 
the University Branch, 235 South 13th East, Salt Lake City) 




LD.S. Business College 
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IRJO proffers you a special 

treat to acquaint you with 
America’s No. 1 refrigerated dressings! 




UP TO 

fpo REFUND!. 






• ROQUEFORT CHEESE 

• BLEU CHEESE 

(both carry the imported seal) 

• SOUR CREAM 

• THOUSAND ISLAND 



ROD'S, P.O. BOX 15925, LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF. 

Enclosed are the following Labels. (Please cheek labels 
you enclose and amount of money you are eligible for.) 



□ Please send me my Dollar. 
I have enclosed the labels 
from 4 different varieties 
of ROD'S Salad Dressing. 

Q Please send me my 500. 1 
have enclosed the labels 
from 3 different varieties 
of ROD’S Salad Dressing. 

□ Please send me my 250. I 
have enclosed the labels 
from 2 different varieties 
of ROD’S Salad Dressing. 



□ BLEU CHEESE 
n ROQUEFORT 

NAME 

ADDRESS- 
CITY- 



□ 1000 ISLAND 

□ SOUR CREAM 



(Please print) 



-ZONE— STATE-; 



LIMIT : One refund per family. 

Void in any area where taxed, 
prohibited or otherwise restricted by 
law. Offer expires January 31, 1960. | 




to preferably higher. Of course, the 
wheat should be clean and free of 
smut. It is important that the mois- 
ture content should be less than 
ten percent. If such conditions are 
met and maintained, most insects are 
unable to reproduce. Such wheat 
should be aerated twice each year. 
The containers should not conduct 
moisture. Metal containers are most 
satisfactory but should be sealed. 
These, conditions, in addition to ro- 
tating the wheat and using the old 
first, will help assure us that we have 
a good supply of wheat. According 
to studies backed by the Food and 
Drug Administration vitamins E and 
B complex in wheat lose little po- 
tency after a year's storage under 
proper conditions. Taking all these 
precautions, and with some fortune, 
one may be able to keep wheat five 
to ten years or more. However, a 
plan of. rotation will be a safer pro- 
cedure. 

The amount one should store 
will vary according to the age of the 
recipient, his occupation, nutritional 
state, the climate in which he lives, 
and the extent one is going to store 
other foods. However, for the plan 
here suggested about 300 pounds of 
wheat would be sufiFicient for the 
average adult female. This amount 
assumes that the family have the 
other basic foods here suggested 
from which to draw. This amount 
is needed for bread and cereal and 
other usual grain requirements. If 
this amount is used as basis for each 
member of the family, one will not 
be far wrong since the adult men 
may require more and the children 
less. By so stating the requirement 
we keep our calculations simple. A 
good hand grinder is a necessary 
part of the storage program. 

2. Powdered Milk 

It would be wise to have 100 
pounds of powdered milk for each 
person a year. Powdered milk may, 
of course, be stored as whole milk 
or skim (non-fat milk). For our 
purposes the latter is to be pre- 
ferred. The powdered sldm milk 
costs usually a little more than half 
as much as whole milk and will store 
much longer. Skim milk does riot 
have as much fat or as much vita- 
min A content and is somewhat 
lower in caloric content than whole 
milk. Milk solids and vitamins in 
skim milk with the exception of 
vitamin A are very similar to those 
of whole milk. Skim milk contains 
about half as many calories, about 
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the same protein and more carbo- 
hydrate per volume as compared to 
whole milk. 

It is important in storing foods 
that the best quality be chosen as 
these will be more nutritious, and, 
in the foods under consideration, 
will keep longer. The dry skimmed 
milks are graded in three grades, the 
best one is termed “extra.” Low 
moisture content of dry skimmed 
milk is important because it will 
determine to some extent how long 
the milk may be stored. The “extra” 
grade of dry skim milk should con- 
tain no more than 4% moisture. 

A simple procedure to improve the 
flavor of skim milk is to mix it half 
and half with whole milk which 
makes it more palatable. This is, 
perhaps, the best way to keep stored 
powdered milk on a rotation basis 
without waste. Milk meeting these 
requirements can be purchased in 
a double sealed five lb. can. 

One can expect that non-fat dry 
milk will store for about 36 to 60 
months if kept dry at 40° F. If the 
temperature gets up to 70° F., it will 
keep only for approximately 12 to 
24 months. 

3. Granulated Sugar 

One should have about 100 
pounds of granulated sugar for each 
person for one year. Refined sugar 
if stored in a cool, dry place in a 
sealed container will usually main- 
tain its food value indefinitely. This 
is one of the most stable foods. A 
small amount of honey may be sub- 
stituted for sugar for ^ variation. 
When storing honey one* takes the 
chance after long storage of fermen- 
tation taking place due to the pres- 
ence of microorganisms. However, 
pure crystalline honey, that is, honey 
that has no water added, properly 
ripened and stored in a cool place, 
will usually store for a long time. 
It is much more expensive than re- 
fined beet or cane sugar. Honey 
contains about 400 calories a pound 
less than refined , sugar. Honey is 
about twice as sweet to the taste as 
refined sugar. 

4. Salt 

Approximately five pounds a per- 
son will fill the requirements for one 
year. In hot climates the amount 
needed may be as much as ten 
pounds. This should be iodized for 
this region. Salt stored in a dry, 
cool place in a sealed container will 
keep for many years, 

5. Vitamins and Minerals 

The B complex is found in suffi- 



pour on the 

LUMBERJACK] 

SYRUPI... 

with IR.RESISTIBLE 
MAPLE FLAVOR! 

When you discover the tanta- 
lizing . . . ir-resistible maple 
flavor of Lumberjack Syrup 
you'll want more and more . . . 
and more! Lumberjack goes 
farther because of its perfect 
consistency. With Lumberjack 
syrup, your favorite pancakes 
will melt in your mouth. Be sure 
to buy Nalley's Lumberjack 
Syrup! 

H Ws NAllfy'S . . . it's Good! 



ILUMBERmi 

SYRUP 





SOUP-SAMPLER’S FAVORITE! How do we know our Rancho Chicken Noodle Soup 
is extra special? You guessed it , the young fry dote on it. Mothers have told us 
why. **More chicken flavor" , , . ** tastes better^* . . . **more tender noodles." Try 
Rancho Chicken Noodle Soup on your clan tonight. Simple way to please 'em. 
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EASY ORGAN COLIECTIONS 

for tk 



CHURCH ORGANIST 



AMATEUR ORGANIST, NO. 28, & 

NO. 29 ea, 2.25 

ASHFORDS EASY VOLUNTARIES 2.25 

CHRISTMAS VOLUNTARIES 1.00 

EASY CHURCH VOLUNTARIES 1.50 

EASY POSTLUDES 1.50 

EASY WEDDING MUSIC 1.00 

FAVORITE ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, 



VOLS. 1, 2, 3 


..ea. 


1.50 


FORTY-THREE ORGAN OFFER- 
TORIES 




1.50 


GOSPEL HYMN VOLUNTARIES, 
VOLS. 1 & 2 


-.ea. 


1.50 


ONE PAGE ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 




VOLS. 1, 2, 3, 4 


-.ea. 


1.50 


PORTFOLIO OF CHRISTMAS 
VOLUNTARIES 




1.00 


PRELUDES FOR SERVICE 




1.50 


PRELUDES FOR WORSHIP 




1.50 


SIMPLE ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 




1.50 



MUSIC SENT ON APPROVAL 
Use this advertisement as your order blank 

\ DAYNES MUSIC CO., 15 E. 1st South 
I Salt Loke City 11, Utah- 
j Please send the music indicated above. 

] □ On Approval Q Chorge 

I □ Money Enclosed 

I Name 

[ Address : 

1 City & State 



7 ^^ 



mM 



llai|iiesMiMC 

mm ' 



145 NORTH UNIVERSITY, 



^ PROVO 



15 E. 1st So. 



Salt Lake City II, Utah 



dent quantities in wheat and milk. 
However, long storage may dissi- 
pate some of the vitamins of this 
complex. Vitamins A and C must 
be supplemented at all ages on this 
diet. Vitamin D should be added 
to this diet at least for the fast 
growing younger age groups. The 
essential minerals such as calcium, 
iron, and phosphorus are found in 
suflFicient quantities in the basic 
foods here listed in the amounts 
that will have to be consumed daily 
if no other foods are available. The 
higher the temperature and the 
longer items are stored the less of 
some vitamins they contain. There 
is some indication that dehydrated 
foods maintain considerable amounts 
of vitamins and minerals with the 
exception of vitamin C and Bi. 

A multiple vitamin preparation 
which contains vitamin A 5000 I.U., 
vitamin G, 50 to 100 mg, vitamin D, 
400 LU., thiamin 1.9 mg, riboflavin 
2.5 mg, niacin 19 mg, pyridoxin 2 
mg, will supply ample of these vita- 
mins if one tablet is swallowed daily. 
Vitamins sealed in a gelatin capsule 
will store longer than ordinary 
tablets. 

6. Water 

Twenty gallons for each person 
may be a practical amount. It would 
be difficult to store enough water 
for more than a temporary emer- 
gency. 

The hot water heaters and soft 
water tanks would be sources of 
safe water. 

Additional Foods: 

This would complete the basic 
emergency rations from which one 
could sustain life even if he had 
little food. The additional items 
listed below would offer greater se- 
curity as to health as well as to give 
variety and a better-balanced diet. 

Soy beans, soy bean flour, pea- 
nuts, peanut butter and peanut flour 
are our best plant sources of high- 
quality proteins suitable for storing 
for moderate periods of time. Dried 
beans are also high in proteins and 
store well. Most polished *'con- 
verted” rice prepared under modern 
manufacturing conditions is nutri- 
tious and will store well. 

Other items which could be added 
when it is possible are things such as 
shortening (10 pounds for each per- 
son). Peanut butter is a highly nu- 
tritious food substance that can be 
stored 48 to 60 months at 40° F. or 
up to 48 months at 70° F. ( 10 pounds 



a person.) Dry yeast (% pounds a 
person) would be very helpful, 
detergents (20 pounds a person), 
soap (15 cakes a "person,) and 
baking powder ( 1 pound a per- 
son) would be welcomed items in 
case they could not be obtained. 
Dehydrated food will give variety 
and food value to the diet. Some 
of these are the dried split peas, 
dehydrated stew mix, dehydrated 
potatoes, prunes, raisins, and maca- 
roni. Tuna fish and canned meats 
are additional foods that may be 
stored in vacuum packed contain- 
ers. These items are not^so essen- 
tial, but should be considered after 
the basic survival foods have been 
obtained. If such additional foods 
are stored then the amount of the 
basic foods may be proportionately 
smaller. 



Nonessential Items-. 

Tf one can and desires to go fur- 
ther, of course, it would be desirable 
to have a year's supply or more of 
everything that one uses. Certainly 
a few months' supply of the stable 
items is a convenience, offers an 
advantage economically and will 
serve as part of our food insurance 
program. To finance such a supply 
may present problems. Also, the 
problem of storage space may have 
to be solved. But, as to some basic 
items such as those listed above 
there is little doubt in my mind that 
we should store a rotated one year's 
supply. The items suggested may 
have to be modified to fit your in- 
dividual health, climate, age, occu- 
pation, nutritional state, and taste. 
Most of us can accomplish this aim 
if we put our efforts toward it. The 
money and storage space involved 
will not be insurmountable objects 
for most of us, if we truly accept our 
prophet's advice. 



What this plan will provide us: 

In summary the following are 
what seem adequate for the average 
adult woman for a one year's emer- 



gency storage: 
Wheat 

Powdered milk 
(Non-fat) 

Sugar 

Salt 

Adequate multiple 
vitamin tablets 
Water 



300 pounds 

100 pounds 
100 pounds 
5 pounds 

365 in number 



This would provide a diet that 



would supply approximately 2300 
calories a day which is the recom- 
mended needs of a 25-year-old aver- 
age American woman. If we use 
these amounts then we will have 
more than a child will eat and less 
than an adolescent or adult male 
will eat. This will balance out 
roughly since a small child will eat 
about 1000 calories less and an adult 
male about 1000 calories more a day 
than the adult woman about whom 
we are making our calculations. 
Such a procedure makes our calcu-> 
lations much simpler and yet they 
are practical. 

This would supply approximately 
94 grams of protein a day which is 
well above the recommended mini- 
mum of 55 to 65 grams a day for 
women or men respectively. It is 
even sufficient for a man in the 16 
to 20 years age range who has the 
greatest requirement of all. It 
would supply approximately 7.6 
grams of fats a day, and it would 
supply approximately 444 grams of 
carbohydrates a day. 

Thus for approximately $50.00 a 
person the items necessary to sus- 
tain life for one year may be pur- 
chased. This is a worth-while in- 
vestment. 

Head of family responsible: 

My intent is to encourage—not to 
disturb. My advice to you is to 
make this a family project. The 
enthusiasm, family unity, and feeling 
of security which this project offers 
will prove rewarding. What, how, 
and where we store is to some de- 
gree an individual problem. The 
above suggestions are to be used as 
a guide and an example of what 
one man believes wise for his fam- 
ily in this area. Each family must 
decide how it will meet this prob- 
lem. The responsibility for action 
is upon the head of each family 
unit. Each family should give seri- 
ous thought and action to the goal 
of at least a one year’s advance sup- 
ply of items that will sustain life. 



A mans reputation, like his coat, 
may be soiled without touching the 
man himself, since the reputation 
is not the character, any more than 
the sleeve is the arm it envelops. 
The character can be soiled only by 
what the man himself doeSy while 
the reputation may have mud thrown 
upon it by anyone unmanly enough 
to injure the standing of another. 



Hot Dog! Patio Parties and Picnics 




for Picnics Thaf Click, Get TABLE QUEEN BUNS 



SAIT lAKE CriY ROYAL BAKING COMPANY OGDEN 



Here’s how . • • 



You Can Save 
Ironing Time: 



^ Just switch to hot Fault- 
less Starch! You will save 20 
minutes to an hour on iron- 
ing day! Why? Because hot 
Faultless penetrates into the 
cloth . . . lets your iron 
glide smoothly . . . saves you 
time where it counts — on the 
ironing board! Try it — 
you’ll see! 




Di^t. by CORNWALL Warehouse 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



NOW is the time to plan 

that European Trip to: 
Olympic Games— Rome, 1960 
Passion Play— Oberamergau 



We can help you! 

MURDOCK - 




TRA VEL 



51 North State Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah Dial DAvis 2-1129 
(A word to the wise is sufficient) 



monuoe 




Direct Prices & 

Discouttfs to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges, 
and all Institutions 




MONROE TRUCKS 



For stonnj Folding Tables and Chaift 
the easy, modmi way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs Construc- 
tion of Truck Mo TSC permits storage 
in limited space 



Trontperf Sforag 
Tritellt No. TS 

Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chaira 



THE 'TWcWlOe. COMPANY 



7249 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA \ 



ABOUT HAWAII 

Copies of the 300 page "STATE- 
HOOD EDITION” of the HONO- 
LULU ADVERTISER (Honolulu’s 
100 year old newspaper) have been 
reserved and are available by writ- 
ing to Crafts of Hawaii, Inc., 1145 
Bishop St., Dept. 2, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. This beautifully colored 
edition may be bound and kept for 
a permanent reference work on 
Hawaii. Payment of $5 must be 
received with order. 



15 Inch Typewriters suitable 
for Genealogy work 

Save from 25% to 60% on Factory rebuilds. 
Write for free literature. 

SCHREYER TYPEWRITERS 

757 So. State Salt Lake City 11, Utah 
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l^orsffjip in comfort 
with individual seating 

More and more/ iGBE^GEBli 
places of worship 
are featuring indi- \B*1 ▼▼ / 
vidual comfort and 
privacy with Heywood-Wakefield 
seating. Tastefully designed and 
manii&ctured to highest quality 
standards, chairs are available with 
a variety of hymnal racks and aisle 
ends adapted to your specific re- 
quirements. Write for folder illus- 
trating many models. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 

C/iurc/i Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 




38 South Main 



WEDDING 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

COMPIETE — INCLUDING 

• TEMPLE COVERAGE 

• WEDDING ALBUM 

• NEWSPAPER PHOTO 

• RECEPTION COVERAGE 

Prices from $25.00 to $50.00 

CAMERA CENTER 

1053 East 21st South Solt Lake City, Utah 
Phone HU 5-5671 for details 




tZuic/k 

PORTABLE 
Coat and Hat Racks 



Holds 72 coats W 

and hats 

Wheels as readily as a small serWce 
cart. The Veep racK unfolds into a 
rigid 6' 6' long unit holding 72 coats 
and hats. Scientifically counter- 
talanced so that it can be set up 
literally in seconds and fold down 
‘.or storage as easily as an umbrella. 
Built of square tubular steel with 
double hat shelves of closed-end 
aluminum tubes supported by cast 
aluminum brackets. Plated to as- 
sure permanent beauty. Quality In 
engineering, construction and finish. 
The most efficient equipment yet 
developed for dining and meeting 
rooms, stand-by equipment, etc. 
... for wherever the "toad” varies- 

Wrife for Bu/fefin VP-690 




Setg up with a 
sweep ot the 
arms ... in 2 
or 3 seconds. . ; 



Wheels 
throughordin- 
ary doorways. 
4' X S' area 
stores racks 
for 720 people. 



Sit Tall, Stand Tall, Think Tall 

Go in for first impressions. Make 
the outside of you say, "Tm the kind 
of person you want for a friend.” 
The way you look is so important. 
You can’t help it if you don’t have 
classic features. You don’t have to 
be pretty or handsome to be popular 
and successjEul, but you must learn 
to make the most of what you have. 

Are you the size you would like 
to be? I don’t mean up and down, 

I mean around. Shapes are inher- 
ited; figures are built You may 
come from a short, stocky line, but 
you need not be Miss Five-by-five. 
Good figures depend on intelligent 
eating, exercise, good posture, rest, 
and sleep. 

Now to get back to your wish to 
be popular. Who would think that 
what you ate would make any dif- 
Eerence? Use good judgment in 
your choice of food. We are what 
we eat Our appearance and also 
our disposition are affected by what 
goes in our mouth. Make temper- 
ance and variety your rule of eating. 
Too much food equals too fat a girl 
and too few dates. No one can 
correct this but you. 

Eat slowly at meals and don’t 
piece between time. If you are de- 
ciding to cut down and do away 
with all that fat, make it a rule to 
take smaller portions of food on. 
your plate, then forget second help- 
ings. Eating between meals is taboo 
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unless it is just some celery or car- 
rot sticks. Its worth the sacrifice 
when you see the real, attractive, 
graceful, beautiful you, come to 
light. Hearing a sincere compli- 
ment about how you look is much 
more thrilling and satisfying than 
a big gooey sundae. The wrong 
kind of food equals a bad complex- 
ion and a lack of energy. Get ac- 
quainted with your own needs. 
Know yourself and what you want 
to become then eat accordingly. 

Exercise is almost a lost art and 
flabby muscles are starting mighty 
young these days. Walk whenever 
possible, play active games, and 
don't huddle endlessly in front of 
the television set. Daily doing is the 
answer. 

Do you know a beautiful woman 
or a pretty girl who does not have 
good posture? It didn't just happen. 
Clothes don't make the girl, but 
good posture surely makes the dress. 
A wonderful lesson came home to 
us the other day. We had borrowed 
a manikin from a department store 
to use in a skit. She was supposed 
to look dumb and not attractive at 
all. In fact we wanted her to ap- 
pear to be a real "dumb Dora.” No 
matter what we put on her in the 
way of dowdy clothes she still looked 
smart. We were amazed and also 
baffled. We tried to analyze it and 
found that it was her beautiful pos- 
ture and the proud way she carried 
her head high that caused this illu- 
sion. Nothing we could do to her 
took this queenly and very attrac- 
tive look away from her. She stood 
tall, that was the secret. Stooping 
never makes a tall girl appear 
shorter, it just makes her less at- 
tractive. A girl with her head held 
high also gives a feeling of self- 
confidence. A good motto is stand 
tall, sit tall, think tall. 

Rest and sleep also affect appear- 
ance and personality. When Mother 
or Dad insist on early hours for you, 
it is because they love you and 
want you always at your best, wide- 
awake, and glowing. Enough, rest 
and sleep equal pep and add to your 
personality. 

The quest for good looks is as 
old as life on this earth. We can 
do something about it. It is not all 
in the lap of fate. Go in for first 
impressions and work hard at it but 
don't expect them to last. These 
first impressions must be backed up 
by a wonderful, wonderful you. 
More about this next month. 



Melchizedek Priesthood 

(Continued from page 669) 

to believe that it has strengthened 
many individually. 

"We would prefer not to have to 
come to your home for the visit 
(except in cases of sickness). This 
interview does not include other 
members of your family. This is a 
matter between you and a member 
of the quorum presidency only. 

"If this arrangement is not satis- 
factory with you, would you kindly 
call a member of the presidency. 

‘This invitation is extended with 
our kindest regards and best wishes 
in the gospel. 

“Respectfully yours. 
South Davis Stake 
High Priest Quorum” 



BARRELS AND BARRELS 
by Mabel Jones Gabbott 

The earth basks in the autumn sun; 
Another harvesttime is done. 

I have captured row on row 
The golden peach's amber glow; 
And apricot nectar, bottled tight, 
A tangy drink for a storm-filled night. 
Potatoes and carrots are pressed in 
sand; 

Apples await a schoolboy's hand; 
The pitted cherries seem to sing, 
“We shall make a pie next spring. . , 

We ate fresh cherries, my sons and I, 
In the tree's cool shadow last July; 
And I can still see the joy in each 
face 

As they pressed small carrot seeds in 
place; 

The day was new when we picked 
the 'cots; 

And the dew was deep in the orchard 
’ lot; 

A strong wind came and a storm in 
September; 

And we picked fallen peaches, 
bruised— remember? 

Oh, I have a binful of love this year 
Stored against dark days of doubt 
and fear. 



DR. JOHN A, WIDTSOE endorsed 
this author with this statement; 

"We do not have writers enough 
with o talent like this." 

For your Seminary supplement, what could 
be more helpful than these testimony 
builders? 

by 

ORA PATE STEWART 

"God Planted a Tree" (Bible) 
"Branches Over the Wall" (Book 
of Mormon) 

"Treasures Unearthed" (Book of 
Mormon) 

"We Believe" (Articles of Faith) 
"This Word of Wisdom" 

"A Letter To My Son" 

"A Letter To My Daughter" 

Guidance for youth, steadying, satisfying, 
and rewarding. 

Each $1.00 

Wherever I.D.5. books are sold, ALL 
AROUND THE WORLD. 

ORA PATE STEWART 

11282 Anabel Avenue 
Garden Grove, California 
Phone: JEfferson 7-2186 



SEE ALL OF MEXICO 

FUN, LUXURY 
UNIVERSITY CREDIT 
NOV. 14 TO DEC 13, 1959 

All inclusive cost $448.00 
Make application early 
Tour arranged by 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
ROBBINS TRAVEL INTI. 

14 South Main 
Sait Lake City, Utah 




HOME-IMPORT 
BUSINESS! 



Men — Women. We show you 
how to import big-proht items 
at amazing low foreign prices 
(examples at left). Your home is 
your oflftce. Get Itst of 157' Im- 
ports FREE/ Full or spare time 
business by Mail Order. Or take 
volume orders from stores. Im- 
port jewelry, clothii^g, sporting 
goods, hardware, etc. NO EXPE- 
RIENCE OR investment in prod- 
ucts NEEDED. Without obligation 
send today for complete details 
and list of 157 Imports FREE! Air 
mail reaches us over night. The 
Mellinger Co,, 1717 Westwood, 
Dept. X1669, Los Angeles 24, Calif 




hot beverage for those 
who don't drink coffee. 



AT YOUR GROCERS 
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The Last Word 




We who know the truth of life must first change the 
world in ourselves internally before the world can 
be changed in others externally. If we know the 
truth of life and do not live it, we are as a lighthouse 
set upon a hill in which the light has gone out. 

— L. A. Mallory 



l, , . 

i 


1 Little nameless acts of kindness, little silent vic- 

i tories over favorite temptations— these are the silent 

■ threads of gold which, when woven together, gleam 
out most brightly in the pattern of life, 

—Smiles 


Johnny was taking part in a local concert. He was 
only seven, but performed so well that he was en- 
cored. 

“Well, Johnny, and how did you get on with your 
part?'"" asked the proud father when he returned 
home. 

“Why, I thought I had done it all right,” replied 
Johnny, “but they made me go and do it again.” 


Learn this and youll get along, no matter what 
your station; An ounce of keep-your-mouth-shut beats 
a ton of explanation. 

■ft * # * # 


When a man boasts of what he has done in the 
past and what he will do in the future, you may con- 
clude that as a rule his present deeds are by no 
means important. 



About the time you are important enough to take 
two hours for lunch, the doctor limits you to a glass 
of milk. 



Happiness only comes to those who try to make 
others happy. 



The discovery of what is true and the practice of 
what is good are the two most important objects of 
all philosophy. 

—Socrates 




Make such a habit of well doing in you, that you 
shall not know how to do evil. 

—Sir Philip Sidney 



He who sticks to a lie for self -protection is as if he 
clung to a lightning rod in a thunderstorm. 
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Run away to sea — on Orient & Pacific! 



Our photograph shows one 
of the long, long dreams of 
^ ^ childhood come true. A voy- 
age across tbe sun-drenched blue Pacific 
to the Indies and the Orient. 

Picture yourself aboard 1 In a matter 
of days you can be exploring the lac- 
quered temples of Japan and the treas- 
ure houses of Hong Kong. Or roaming 
the palm-fringed lagoons of Australia's 
Great Barrier Reef in a pearling lugger. 

The Orient & Pacific ship that you’re 
sailing on now is the largest and fastest 



passenger liner in the Pacific. Yet she 
has the feel of a yacht. Her decks are 
scrubbed bone white. There are white- 
jacketed stewards to serve you breakfast 
in bed. And your chef learned his art on 
the Continent. 

If you have children, so much the 
better. They love the life on Orient & 
Pacific. And there are English nannies 
to mind them for you during the day. 

This is travel in the grand manner. 
Yet it can cost you less by the day than 
a resort hotel at home. Round trips to 



Japan start at $638, to Australia at 
$604. See your travel agent now. Or 
write; Orient & Pacific Lines, Dept. D, 
210 Post Street, San Francisco. 

NEXT SAILINGS 

TO HAWAII • JAPAN • HONG KONG • MANIU 
Leaver Feb. 26, April 4, May 17, June 16 

TOHAWAIi • FIJI • NEW ZEAUND- AUSTRALIA 
Leave* Nov. 28 , Dec. 31, Feb. 10, May 13 
♦From San Francisco. Also saiis Vancouver, Los Angeles 

17-24 Day Pacific Cruise leaves Vancouver 
Jan. 18, Los Angeles Jan. 21 for Acapulco, 

Hilo and Honolulu. Fares from $330. 

Cunard Line • General Passenger Agents in U. S. & Canada 









WORLDS TO CONQUER 




The world of tomorrow will be made up in part 
of the dreams of our youth today. How well these 
dreams are fulfilled is largely up to us. 

How Benejiciar s Planned Futures’^ can help 
\ A few dollars invested today in a Beneficial 

'Tlanned Futures” program can assure the advanced 
training for your children that they will need to 



meet the competition and challenges of the complex 
world of tomorrow. 

But don’t put it off. The days and months pass 
swiftly . . . and there are just a few ”golden years” 
during which we can best provide for our family’s 
future. Let your Beneficial agent advise you about 
just the right plan for your age, your family, your 
income. 



Dept. E959 

Beneficial Life Insurance Co. 

Beneficial Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please send more information about Beneficiars "Planned 
Futures.” No obligation, of course. 

Name 

Street or R. F. D 



City- 



BENEFICIAL LIFE 



Virgil H. Smith, Pres. 




Salt Lake City, Utah 
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VITAMIN 



MINERAL 



FOOD SUPPLEMENT 

^ Oro-Vita is a food supplement to fortify the daily diet and u 
\ sold only through authorized distributors. Mail coupon foi 
^ your FREE two- week supply. 
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by Dr. Franklin S. Harris, Jr. 

Tibet Water Power Potential 

Dr, Hans Thir- 
ling, Austrian 
physicist, in his 
Energy for Man 
has called atten- 
tion to the little 
publicized greatest 
water-power op- 
portunity in the 
world at the 
Tsangpo bend in 
Eastern Tibet. The 
Tsangpo River as it is called in Tibet 
is then called the Dihang then the* 
Brahmaputra before it joins the 
Ganges River and empties into the 
Gulf of Bengal and the Indian 
Ocean. By constructing a dam and 
a 10 mile tunnel a drop of 7000 feet 
would be available and an annual 
flow of around 14 cubic miles of 
water would produce about three 
times the total hydroelectric power 
of the United States. Dr. Thirring 
suggests that a joint Pakistanian, In- 
dian,’ Tibetan, and Chinese project 
with United Nations technical and 
economic assistance could make the 
project a reality within two or three 
generations. 






Barnacles 

Barnacles attach themselves to the 
hulls of ships and rocks and make a 
limestone shell. There are, however, 
barnacles which are found only on 
the shells of turtles, and others 
which are especially adapted to cling 
to the bodies of whales, and some 
which attach themselves to the bod- 
ies of sharks and dogfish. 





SaltinesbyPURIlY 




are bought and enjoyed than all other brands 
combined in the Salt Lake Metropolitan Area 



There is nothing new about this. For many years, Saltines by PURITY 
have been the run-away best seller in this market, according to 

the annual Deseret News-Telegrani-Tribune Consumer Analysis. 
Latest figures show that 52.7% of all families who buy soda crackers 
choose Saltines by PURITY, with 47.3% divided among 



the nine other brands. 

Quite a tribute to Purity *s flavor and quality! 
If you haven't tried Saltines by 
PURITY lately, pick up a carton next 
time you shop and see 
if you don’t agree with most 
other people. 



• Mode in the only 
cracker and cookie 
factory betwee n 
Denver and the 
Pacific Coast 







;r favorite grocer’s 
in I and 2 pound cartons 



PURITY BISCUIT COMPANY • Salt Lake • Phoenix • Pocatello 
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2. Commentary on the Book of 

Mormon -New! Vol. IV 
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George Reynolds 
& Janne M. Sjodahl 

This fourth volume contains chapters 77 through 44 inclusive of 

important passoges in relation to 
other LD5 scriptures. , $5 00 



3. Aids to systematic Scripture I SSisv 
Study -New! 
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Hugh W. Pinnock 



Classified and compiled scriptures important in missionary work, 
teaching and study of the Restored Gospel. Cards are 3'^ x 5'' 
with file tabs for easy reference. 

Set A — Set of 300 cards J2 95 

Set B — Set of 500 cards 5,4 95 
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These Times 




The rich, ripe, savory goodness of 
fall is packed in the “S” brand fruits 
and vegetables for Safeway customers 
to enjoy the year around. 

Last year Safeway purchased $5,- 
079,784 worth of choice fruits and 
vegetables from Utah and Idaho 
farms. These included: apples, peach- 
es, pears, prunes, potatoes, tomatoes, 
corn, beans, peas and pumpkins along 
with others. 

Many of these products were sold 
in Safeway Stores in Utah and Idaho. 
Many others were shipped to other 
states, providing new markets for sur- 
plus products. 

Through its “S” brands Safeway 
makes available the finest products of 
local farms for local shoppers and also 
helps the Utah- Idaho farmers market 
their surplus crops. 



FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 
FRIEND OF THE FARMER 



SAFEWAY 





THAW 

In the Cold War 

by G. Homer Durham 
Vice President, University of Utah 



The '*big thaw” in the cold war 
seemed to come in the summer of 
1959. The immediate occasion, to 
observers in the United States, was 
the visit of Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon to Russia. Nine governors 
of nine states of the American union 
visited Moscow on the eve of Mr, 
Nixons visit. Mr. Herter, Mr. 
Gromyko, and the foreign ministers 
of France and the United Kingdom 
met in Geneva from May until Au- 
gust. There was much talk at 
Geneva t The future of Germany 
was the principal subject. Berlin 
remains as it was. The Geneva 
talks accomplished little but talk. 
Yet the 'Tig thaw” was apparent in 
the heat of August. 

Walter Lippman coined the 
phrase The cold war” in 1946, The 
phrase was an effort to describe the 
tension between the USSR and the 
western powers. Earlier, Lippman 
wrote his book, US Foreign Policy. 
Here he opined that the world could 
be better off after World War II 
than in 1918. The reasons were 
simple. There was no fundamental 
conflict of physical interests between 



the United States and the Soviet 
Union. To be sure there were 
cultural differences. 

As US Foreign Folicy came from 
the press, a rupture occurred in 
British-Russian discussions over the 
proposed Polish boundary. By April 
1945, the new President Truman and 
his Secretary of State, James F. 
Byrnes, were conscious of the fu- 
ture difficulties. Since then we 
have seen the Marshall Plan, NATO, 
missile-rearmament, and all the fea- 
tures of the cold war, including the 
tremendous fear of the power of 
communist doctrine. 

What has caused the shift towards 
the feeling evidenced by midsummer 
of 1959? Was it Gromyko’s flight 
from Geneva to attend the funeral of 
John Foster Dulles in May? Was it 
the opening of the Russian exposi- 
tion in New York? The American 
counterpart in Moscow? The visit 
of the governors? Of Mikoyan, 
Koslov, and Nixon? The announce- 
ment, August 3, 1959, that President 
Eisenhower would visit Russia, and 
that Premier Nikita Khruschev 
would {Continued on page 771) 
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Police Chief Skousen at the training grounds of the Salt Lake City Police Canine Corps. 
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Postum is the natural whole-grain drink 
that warms the heart 



Have a cup of friendship . . . have a cup of Postum. So many 
leading citizens do. Postum is made from whole-grain cereals, 
slow-roasted to bring out a rich, satisf 3 dng flavor. It's hearty, 
healthful, hospitable. 

Postum is 100% coffee-free, contains no caffein or other 
artificial stimulants. Ready in an instant, it's always welcome. 
Make sure you always have Postum on hand. 

100% coffee-free 



P.STUj!'| 



Another hne product of General Poods 
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The Church 
Moves On 






just 

a few steps 
from the 
TEMPLE 
GROUNDS... 




. . . and your car is 
parked but a few 
steps from your room. 

Every comfort and 
convenience 

Free radio and television 

Reasonable rates 

Inviting swimming pool 
(during summer season) 

Family-style 
“Crossroads” restaurant 

Next time you drive to Salt 
Lake, be sure to plan the 
extra pleasure of staying at 
the 




HOTEL UTAH 
MOTOR LODGE 

Max Carpenter, Mgr. 



July 1939 

S The First Presidency announced the appointment of Elder 
Warren E. Pugh, bishop of the Holladay Eighth Ward, 
Holladay (Utah) Stake, as president of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Mission, succeeding President J. Leonard Love. President 
Pugh is a former member of the Stratford ( Salt Lake City ) bishop- 
ric and a former member of the high council of the Holladay Stake. 
Mrs. Pugh and their two sons, Lorin and Donald, will accompany 
him to his field of labor. They also have a married daughter, Mrs. 
Robert C. (Carol Jean) Matheson. 

August 1959 

Q The appointment of Dr. Richard T. Wootton as president 
of the Church College of Hawaii was announced by the 
Pacific Board of Education under the direction of the First 
Presidency. Dr. Wootton has been serving as acting administrator 
of the college for the past year and previously was a member of 
the faculty there for three years. He has taught in the Church 
seminaries in Salt Lake City. 

B “Americans Witness for Christ,” the Book of Mormon pageant 
began its eighteenth annual presentation at the Hill Cumorah 
near Palmyra, New York. 

n “Americas Witness for Christ” was again performed at the 
Hill Cumorah. 

B Announcement was made that the Bee Hive House, on 
State and South Temple streets, would be restored as far 
as possible to its condition in 1877— the year that President 
Brigham Young died. The house was his home. After the 
restoration of the building, it will be opened to the public. 

The final performance of “America’s Witness for Christ,” was 
presented at the Hill Cumorah. Ideal weather was enjoyed during 
all three evenings. This year’s performances were attended by 
more people than ever before, 

E The First Presidency announced the formation of the Bra- 
zilian South Mission from portions of the Brazilian Mission, 
and the appointment of Elder Asael T, Sorensen, a former 
president of the Brazilian Mission, as president of the new mission. 
Elder Harold B. Lee of the Council of the Twelve will go to South 
America to direct the organization of both the new Andes Mission, 
announced earlier, and the Brazilian South Mission. President 
Sorensen has a home in South San Gabriel, California. He was 
released as president of the Brazilian Mission in December 1958 
after serving for five years. He had previously been a missionary 
to Brazil from 1940 to 1942. In East Los Angeles Stake he has 
served as a stake missionary, as president of a quorum of seventy, 
and as head of the stake mission. Mrs. Sorensen and their children 
will again go to Brazil with them. The Brazilian South Mission 
comprises Parana, Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul states 
of that nation. It is a Portuguese-speaking area. 
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VALUABLE 
LDS AIDS FROM 
BOOKCRAFT 



MISSIONARY 
DUO 

Just the thing for missionaries to record their priceless spiritual 
experiences: two richly bound binders attractively packaged in 
smart gift box. The Missionary Notebook, ofTicial size with 
6-rings, is ideal for recording talks, scriptures, and valuable 
notes. The Missionary Diary can be kept in longhand or on a 
typewriter. Unique multi-ring expandable binder for insertion 
or withdrawal of sheets as needed. Beautifully illustrated; em^ 
bossed with gold; 200 pages of lined or plain paper; and 3 
clear acetate sheets for photos, programs, etc $7.50 
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ENTIRELY NEW BINDING PRINCIPLE 

Specially designed for opening and closing thousands of 
times, this vastly improved binding mechanism will not 
wear out. The beautiful vinyl cover features electronic 
‘*tough-welded" construction throughout for amazing 
strength and wearability. Will outwear fabrikoid. Gold de- 
sign is integral part of cover and is weor resistant and 
scratch proof. The newest and finest record binder on the 
market today. 

Blue, Black or White with gold lettering $5.00 retoil 

Gold Overtone on Brown, Black or white $6.00 retail 



BOOKCRAFT 

1186 South Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Please send the following circled books for which I enclose 

check ( ) or money order ( ) for: $ 

12 3 4 

Book of Remembrance Binder $5 ( ) $6 ( } 

choice of color 
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YOUR 
SALT LAKE 
OPTICAL 
HEADQUARTERS 

• EYEGLASSES 

• CONTACT LENSES 

• ARTIFICIAL EYES 

• HEARING AIDS 

3 LOCATIONS . . . 
The 

OPTICAL SHOP 

420 Boston Bldg. 

368 East First South 
1062 East 2100 South 
EM 3-5262 

Salt Lake City, Utah 




FLAVOR 
FIT FDR 

your king 



with a 

LEE HOUSEHOLD 
ELECTRIC FLOUR MILL 





• Better Flavor 

• Better Health 



• Electric 

• Portable 
•" Economical 

• Automatic 

When you stone grind 
your flour a few hours 
before baking you can 
> really taste the dif- 
fere nee! 

; . Choice of 4 mills, 
write for prices. 

Save on this intro- 
du ctory offer. Send 
; 5 coupon with check or 
money order for 5 Ib. 
pkg. Flour is stone 
ground day shipped 



Lee Engineering Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 



I LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY IE-10-59 

I 2023 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
{ ) Deaf Smith Flour, 5-lb. pkg., PPd. only $1.50 
I { ) Wis.-Minn. Flour, 5-lb. pkg., PPd. only $1,00 

I Name 

( Street 

I City State 




Happiness — and the Paradox 
of Comparison 

Richard L. Evans 

A sentence written some two or more centuries 
®i§*^ificant in the search for the happiness 
that all of us so much seek. “If one only wished 
L j says, this could be easily accom- 

, , , .P O'!* we wish to be happier than other 

people, and this is always difficult, for we believe others to be 
happier than they are.’’^ This suggests, of course, that the com- 
parative element always enters in— that we are happy or unhaonv 
merely by comparison with other people- with what others are 
or aren t, with what others have or haven’t. This paradox is both 
tact and fallacy, because for real happiness, there must be some 
set standards, some basic essentials. Yet neither can we quite keen 
out comparisons. In the later years of the late world war, the 
latest inodels of many things were old and outdated by present 
comparisons Yet if we had the latest, we felt comparatively 
pleased-imtil later and better things again began to be. Then 
what we had was soon again not good enough. This is not neces- 
sarily a negative quality of character. We ought to want progress 
and improvement. We ought, in a reasonable way, to want not 
only the better but the best. And a controlled, intelligent, dis- 
content is a constructive quality of character, and a complete com- 
placency is a negative quality of character. But if we make our- 
selves unhappy, or run ourselves deeply into debt, or restlessly 
run trom place to place, simply for comparative purposes, we shall 
not likely find the peace, the happiness, the contentment, the ac- 
complishment we so much seek. And when the discontent of 
wanting sornething is with us, we should be sure it is something 
worth wanting. We should be discontented with ignorance We 
should seek wisdom, understanding, seek learning, "even by study 
and also by faith.”® We should seek improvement both of mind 
and of matter and be grateful for gifts and talents and opportuni- 
ties and all the Lord God has given. But because we can’t be 
eyer^ning that everyone else is, or have everything that evervone 
else has, we should not brood about it. Nobody has everything 
that everybody else has. To conclude with our opening quote! 
If one only wished to he happy, this could be easily accomplished- 
to be happier than other people, and this is always 
difficult, for we believe others to be happier than they are.”® 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Colu mbia Broadcasting System, August 9, 1959. Copyright 1959, 



^Charles de Secondat Montesquieu. 
2D&C 88:118. 



UNBURNED CANDLE 

by Helen Myrtis 

If you keep your candle new. 

You keep the darkness, too. 

Only lighted, giving itself away. 
Does it hold your hope toward day. 
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...at your Utoco Dealer 




©■HJIP 



Giiqranteed Radiator Protection 








All-Weather Motor Oil 













11 i 



iUDli 



\P@J 



Bonus Miles with Built-in Gas Savers^ 



ATLAS N 

TIRES'BATTEDIES 

ACCtSSORItS 



Guaranteed by 38,000 Dealers 



Drive in to your Utoco dealer to get 
the core your car deserves 



UTOCO 




YO U EXPECT MORE FRO/^ UTOCO AND YO U GET IT! 
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MISSING 

SOMETHING? 



You ore misstag something 
in your diet if you're nof 
faking NEO-LIFE, the only 
whole food supplement. 
NEO-LIFE, with its exclusive 
Tre-en-en research grain 
base, contains not {ust 
vitamins or minerals, but 
ail the nutrients needed 
for happy, healthy, full 
living. 

Science feds us there ore millions 
of people who exist in a "twilight 
zone" of beolth . . . not sick, but 
not reotly well, either. If you ore 
one of these you owe It to yourself 
to get the most out ol living. 

Now is the time to investi- 
gate NEO-LIFE! You won’t 
find NEO-LiFE in drug 
stores; it is available only 
through authorized distribu- 
tors . . . perhaps one of your 
friends or neighbors. 



For the oddress of the NEO-LIFE 
dealer in your area, or to team 
the possibility of your becoming a 
full- or part-time NEO-LIFE dis- 
tributor, just fill out and mail the 




NEO-LIFE CO. OF AMERICA 



Fred Alddredge, Rt. 1, Box 333C, Sandy, Ut. 



Please 
send me 



I I the name of the Neo-Ufe 
* — ’ distributor in my area 

□ details on my becoming 
a Neo-Ufe distributor 



Name..., 

Address 

City Zone...... State.. 



Letters 

and 

Reports 




Susan Watson, daughter of Elder Os- 
wald Ezra and Mrs. Margaret Tarbet 
Watson of Duncan Ward, Park (Salt Lake 
City) Stake, has completed the require- 
ments for all ninety badges in her Bee- 
hive work, taking an average of twelve 
hours for each badge. 

At the age of five Susan and her family 
immigrated to Canada from Australia. 
When she was ten, the family moved from 
Canada to Salt Lake City where tliey are 
presently residing. 

Susan has taught Primary in the sum- 
mer, teaching knitting and crocheting. 
She is an active member of Sunday School 
and MIA and was recently graduated into 
the ninth grade of Roosevelt Junior High 
school. 

Mesa, Arizona 

Dear Editors; 

I am writing to tell you of what I call 
a missionary family. William Winterton 
was converted to the LDS Church in 
England and came to Utah in the 60's. 
He had a family of fourteen children and 
has helped many a missionary. He lived 
to see one son go back to his native land 
and fulfil a mission. He also had thirty- 
five of his own family, including children 
and grandchildren who have been on 
missions and are now at home, also at 
the present time he has in the mission 
Geld, viz. a son and wife, one grandson 



and wife, two granddaughters and their 
husbands, one great granddaughter, and 
ten great grandsons, making a total of 
nineteen out now and thirty-five that have 
returned home. 

I feel this a remarkable record. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Sheila C. Winterton 



B.F.P.O. 53, England 

Dear Sir: 

It is a great pleasure to receive the 
Era in Cyprus. Maintaining the excellent 
standard it is renowned for over the years 
is truly an earmark of the sincerity and 
faith of aU those engaged in its publication. 
Thank you—! 

Never an uninteresting page, always the 
joy of good reading, inspiring articles. , , . 
Indeed the Era is a living reminder of 
the instructions: ‘h , . yea, seek ye out of 
the best books words of wisdom; seek 
learning, even by study and also by faith.’* 

Receiving the Millennial Star along with 
the Era I was most interested in last 
month’s copy depicting the building pro- 
gram. Both very timely articles, and 
excellent in layout. Thank you again for 
a wonderful publication. 

Very sincerely, 

Leonard C. M or ley 



Ogden, Utah 

Dear Editors: 

"Where, oh, where has our poetry page 
gone. 

"Oh, where, oh where can it be?” 

This page added such nice variety to 
our wonderful magazine. A poem tells 
so much in such a short space. I looked 
forward to this page in every issue. So 
many of my friends have told me how 
much they enjoyed it, too, and are so sorry 
it has been discontinued. 

“So bring back, oh, bring back.” 

Oh, bring back the poetry page if you 
possibly can, dear editors. 

Thank you for this special magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 

Leone E. McCune 
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the way you feel when you drive with 

PHILLIPS ee FLITE-FUBL 






Some men get their kicks out of golf. Others like the feel of a gamefish oii 
the line. But nearly everyone gets a thrill out of a fine automobile, perform- 
ing at its peak with today’s great Phillips 66 Flite-Fuel. Yes, you will feel 
the difference in ease of starting, in acceleration, in engine smoothness at 
all speeds. In a gasoline, it s performance that counts ! And Phillips 66 Flite- 
Fuel gives you a combination of high performance components you get 
from no other gasoline. 









West Coast Airlines — now connecting Salt Lake City, Ogden, and IrOgan 
with over 50 principal cities throughout the Pacific West. Featurii^ F>27 
prop-jet airliners to and from Salt Lake Gsty and Boise via Twin Falls, 

luesT cottsr RiRunes 



BENNETT’S KRILI-KOTE 





No Turpentine • No Solvents • No Fumes • No Mess! 




Thins with water. SENNEH'S KRIU^KOTE is a tough, wash- 
able wall paint available in 1,322 Colorizer colors. 









, S5 W. 1st South 21st So. & 2nd West and Bennett’s branches 
and dealers in the Intermountain area and Southern California 




Mrs. Millie Cheesman and daugbh 
Lee Ann (above) wearing cos^mes ft 
the “Pioneer Day— Spirit of ’59” celebr£ 
tion held in Miami, Florida. 

The Miami Second Branch in the Sout 
Florida District of the Southern State 
Mission planned the celebration to rais* 
funds for their new building. The even 
was well publicized in the newspapers 
and a local television station televised th( 
old-time relays, tug-of-war, and pie-eat- 
ing contest. 

A tableau and music by the brand: 
chorus depicted scenes called “A Camp 
Circle^ on the Plains,” “Nearing the Moun- 
tains,” and “Brigham Young Looking at 
a Silhouette of the Salt Lake Temple.” 

In the evening an old-time “hoe-down” 
featured authentic square dances. Home- 
made pies, jams, and bread were washed 
down with punch from a wooden barrel. 

The affair, a two month continuous 
effort of eighty members of one little 
branch, was witnessed by an estimated 
crowd of 650. 



Birmingham, England 

How good it is to see Hugh Nibley 
back in harness again! Now here's a man 
that opens new horizons to my raindt One 
thing does bother me, though: where on 
earth does he find the time to read all 
those books so impressively listed in the 
bibliography at the end of each article? 

Yours sincerely, 

Derek Dixon 



Kanapolis, N. C. 



Dear Editors: 

I hope Police Chief Skousen is going 
to publish a book about boys. His articles 
in the Era have been a light in the dark- 
ness to us— the parents of boys 12, 7, 4, 
and 2 months. We’ll be his first customers. 
iFs getting so when our 12-year-old per- 
plexes us we say, “Now what does Mr. 
Skousen say?” 



Very sincerely, 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Barringer 
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Baking “cookies” for better roads 



*^Cookies”of asphalt paving are baked and frozen 
in our laboratories, so we can measure how highways 
wear in all types of weather. 

The man is William H. Ellis, one of Standard's 
scientists who conduct many such tests to improve high- 
way materials and construction methods. We actually 
build roads, subject them to crushing pressure, try out 
many paving mixes, work closely with highway engineers. 

Our work benefits you both as a motorist and a tax- 
payer, Asphalt costs less than any other pavement . . . 
three miles of highway for the cost of two. You also get 
roads that resist skids, cut down glare, make lane markers 



easier to see . . . roads which are smooth, quiet and 
comfortable. 

Asphalt highways are ready for use within hours after 
laying . . . cost less to maintain and can be even stronger 
and better after years of service. 

By such continuing research that brings you better 
products at lower cost, the people at Standard are 
planning ahead to serve you better^ 

Standard's asphalt products are made and sold by American 
Bitumuls & Asphalt Company, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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An|wered by Joseph Fielding Smitli 



President of tlie Council of the Twelve 



THE THREE DAYS OF DARKNESS 



Question: Luke 23:44, it states that at the 

crucifixion of Jesus there was a period of darkness 
over all the earth until the ninth hour, but in the Book 
of Mormon, 3 Nephi, 8:22-23, it states that a three-day 
period of darkness came upon the land at the death 
of Jesus. Which of the two accounts is considered 
accurate, or are they both accurate? If so, how could 
this be?’* 

Answer: It is a well-established fact that the 

earth is a sphere, or a globular body, and that it re- 
volves from west to east making one revolution in 
twenty-four hours according to man s reckoning. This 
being true, we have day and night as the earth re- 
volves. If you will look at a globe representing the 
earth, you will discover that the Western Hemisphere 
is on the opposite side of the earth from Palestine 
where the Savior was crucified. The Lord revealed 
to Nephi nearly six hundred years before the birth 
of our Redeemer, that at the time of his death there 
would be three days of darkness on the Western 
Hemisphere,^ and a few years before the crucifixion, 
the Prophet Samuel, also predicted the three days of 
darkness and that there should be thunderings and 
lightnings and great earthquakes so that the whole 

n Nephi 19:10. 



face of the earth should be changed and broken up 
for it was in a solid condition at that time.- 

Surely no one who believes in the scriptures and is 
acquainted with the great and varied miracles per- 
formed by Jesus when on the earth, can consistently 
feel that he could give eyesight to the blind, cleanse 
lepers, command the storms to cease, and raise the 
dead, and would be unable to control the light and the 
darkness on any part of the earth. It would be just 
as easy for him to cause darkness on one hemisphere 
for three days as it would on the other for three 
hours. This greater period of darkness and terrible 
punishment came upon the people in the Western 
Hemisphere because of their extreme wickedness and 
because they had, in the course of a very few years, 
turned away from the truth to follow Satan, and it is 
written of them that they did not sin ignorantly, for 
they knew the will of God concerning them, since it 
had been taught them; therefore they did wilfully 
rebel against God.^ 

Not only was there a period of darkness at the 
death of Ghrist, but the prediction that there should 
be a day and a night and a day of no darkness on the 
American Continent, also occurred, at the time of 
the birth of our Savior. 

^Helaman 14:20-21. 

33 Nephi 6:18. 
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Editor’s Note, In his introduction to his new book. Elder Brown observes that he is not a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist, or a medical practitioner but writes ‘‘as one who has had some experience through the years, both secular 
and ecclesiastical, with both premarital and postmarital counseling,” He continues, ^*These simple essays are 
written from the practical point of view of an observant father, grandfather, and friend and counselor of youth. 

Having officiated at many marriage ceremonies, and having, by appointment, investigated and tried to save and 
succor thousands of ^shipwrecked mariners’ who, feeling discouraged, disillusioned, and defeated, have from time to 
time sent out an urgent SOS, the writer wishes to share some of the lessons learned along the way. Also the prayerful 
hope is expressed that some who are about to *set sail’ may chance to read and heed a word of caution and encourage- 
ment from one who has sailed the seas of matrimony for more than fifty years,” 

What's the Hurry? 

by Elder Hugh B. Brown 

o£ the Council o£ the Twelve 

We are o£ten asked the question, “What is a prop- psychologically, and spiritually. They are still in the 

er age for young people to marry?” There is, of transition stage, still growing and whatever their 

course, no age at which each young person should calendar age or physical size, they are still infants, 

marry, and we cannot therefore give a blanket answer When two such persons marry, if they continue to 

to the question. grow, they sometimes grow apart rather than together. i | 

Calendar age of physical and biological develop- If their interests, their objectives, and personalities .1 

ment are not the only, or, in fact, the primary con- grow farther and farther apart, a break , becomes in- | 

siderations. Marriage calls for physical, mental, evitable. They who marry while still in the transition j 

moral, and spiritual adulthood, or maturity. While stage are gambling— with their own and other's happi- ; 

it is not possible to say when a person is sufficiently ness at stake. f| 

mature to marry, there are many case histories of They who are emotionally immature, childish, and | 

marriage failures due to immaturity. In the Western cannot behave as grown-ups, should not assume life's 

States, including Utah, there were almost one-third most serious responsibility. Marriage is an enter- \ 

as many divorces as marriages in 1958. Three and prise for adults. They who do marry in infancy— and 

one-half times as many teen-age marriages ended in some infants are more than twenty years old— find p 

divorce as in the 22-28 year group. With these themselves in almost constant conflict. In such cases I 

statistics in mind, we ask, “What's the hurry?” each should go to work on himself rather than on his | 

Marriage presupposes at least some measure of mate and try to fit himself into the pattern of a joint |j 

adulthood and maturity. Teen-agers are still in the life. Much can be done by recognizing the problem, | 

process of maturing, physically, mentally, socially, finding the source of the trouble and in a mature | 
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manner, undertaking to overcome and correct the 
habits, attitudes, and eccentricities with which he en- 
tered the new partnership. 

Too many make the mistake of thinking mere in- 
fatuation is real love. Too many rush into marriage 
with the first one for whom they feel an emotional, 
and often fleeting, attraction. Short acquaintance, 
lack of dating experience, and failure to use the head 
as well as the heart are responsible for the fact that 
approximately one-half of all marriages of girls under 
nineteen years of age end in unhappiness, separation, 
or divorce. 

‘Xove at first sight” should take a second and longer 
look in a less glamorous setting. The person who is 
the object of one’s love should be examined against 
his or her background in search of a better under- 
standing of his character. It is generally desirable 
that both parties to the intended contract should first 
have a relatively large number of so-called dates to 
enable them to choose rightly and wisely from among 
the larger group. In this way they will learn to 
distinguish between passing infatuation and real aflFec- 
tion. Real and lasting love is a developing relation- 
ship rather than an abrupt awakening and should be 
tested by acquaintance, friendship, and association. 

The wise gourmet, when going into a first-class 
restaurant, asks for a complete list of what is avail- 
able, takes time to study it, and then orders what 
experience has taught him will give pleasure, satis- 
faction, and sustenance without any sour aftereffects. 
How much more discriminating he would be if he 
were selecting a daily diet for the balance of his life. 

While physical attraction is essential to love be- 
tween man and woman, it should not be allowed to 
become paramount. Mutual emotional responses do 
not guarantee love or assure a good marriage. In- 
fatuation may be romantic, glamorous, thrilling, and 
even urgent, but genuine love should not be in a 
hurry. The young and immature are too often moti- 
vated by impulse and emotion. The young girl who 
ecstatically exclaims, “He has that certain something,” 
may see the day when she will wish he had “some- 
thing certain;” 

How often the hopes and wishful thinking of un- 
wise and immature young people are wrecked in the 
quiet calm of better acquaintance, leaving heartache, 
emotional and spiritual scars, and sometimes ineradi- 
cable stains. 

After marriage, mature judgment and wise decision 
are called for almost daily, and weighty problems 
must be met and solved. We speak not only of 
calendar age, or merely physical age, but also of 
actual maturity, mental, emotional, and spiritual. Sta- 
tistics on marriage show that the best levels of adjust- 



ment are found when men marry between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty and women between the 
ages of twenty-three and twenty-eight. . 

The Apostle Paul gave the best definition of love 
when he wrote, speaking of charity, or love: 

“[Love] suffereth long, and is kind; . . . envieth not; 

. . , vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 

“Doth not behave itself unseemly, ... is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; 

“Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 

“Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

“[Love] never faileth: . . 

(I Corinthians 13:4-8.) 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.” {Ibid,, 
13:11.) 

Frequently when parents or marriage counselors 
undertake to dissuade impetuous youth from sudden 
emotional decisions regarding marriage, they are met 
with the statement, “But we are truly in love. WeVe 
been going steady, and we can’t stand to be separated.” 

We wonder how 
often they are 

blinded by the Jf^at ths Hurrv? 

glittering dia- ^ 

mond on t h e 

finger of a friend, or prodded by the boasting of the 
giver. But when circumstances, or call to duty, result 
in separation— i.e. military or mission service, one or 
both of the parties frequently form new attachments, 
write “Dear John” letters, and are grateful that cir- 
cumstances intervened and prevented what might have 
been a sad mistake. 

And later when the same marriage counselors, again 
dealing with impetuous youth, are trying to dissuade 
them from sudden and emotional decisions regarding 
divorce, they hear the plaintive cry, “Were con- 
genial in a way, but somehow our marriage isn’t what 
we expected. We still love each other— we think— but 
things just don’t go right. We had a beautiful wed- 
ding, and a wonderful honeymoon, but we aren’t 
happy. Perhaps we should not have married at all.” 

Such people seemingly expected passionate and 
impetuous association to continue unabated, without 
being fed, nurtured, and kept growing during storms 
as well as in sunshine. All living things need suste- 
nance, and if they stop growing, they begin to die. 
Love is a very tender plant; when properly nourished, 
it becomes sturdy and enduring, but neglected it will 
soon wither and die. 

Childish love, though it be a sweet and beautiful 
thing at times, is often (Continued on page 769) 
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Dr. Alton Ochsner 



Because of the vital importance of this subject, and our desire that the valuable 
information contained in the article which follows may reach as many of the Church 
members and others as possible, it is being printed this month in both The Improve- 
ment Era and The Instructor. 

Dr. Alton Ochsner is president of the Cordell Hull Foundation for International 
Education, past president and a regent of the American College of Surgeons, president 
of the Alton Ochsner Medical Foundation, and consultant to numerous organizations 
and medical societies. A lengthy list would enumerate other important medical and 
surgical societies of which Dr. Ochsner has been past president. He is known world- 
wide for his service, and has received many honorary degrees from Europe, Central, 
and South America. He has authored over four hundred articles which have appeared 
in current magazines and journals. Few people are as well informed with the factual 
evidence of cigaret smoking as a causative factor in lung cancer. 

This article is taken from an address delivered by Dr. Ochsner at Brigham Young 
University on May 20, 1959. The Editors.^ 



have cancer.” Fm sure that is true, and we see some 
people who have never smoked who develop cancer 
of the lung spontaneously, which is extremely rare. 

Humans are not bred the way experimental animals 
are bred. Some of us are susceptible to cancer; some 
of us are extremely resistant. Those who are suscep- 
tible require a cancer-producing agent for a relatively 
short period of time. Those who are resistant re- 
quire it for a long period of time. 

To demonstrate that lung cancer has increased 
tremendously, in the state of New York, where vital 
statistics are extremely valid, from 1935 to 1950 
cancer of the lung increased in men 386 percent, 
during which time all other cancers increased only 
2 percent. During this same period of time, cancer 
of the lung increased in women 68 percent, during 
which time all other cancers decreased 15 percent. It 
is the only cancer that is increasing in both sexes. 

This is true not only in our own country, but it is 
also true in other civilized countries where smoking 
is prevalent. In England, for instance, where until 
about ten years ago smoking was much more prevalent 
than here, from 1934 to 1954 cancer of the lung in- 
creased thirty-eightfold. In Holland during this 
same period of time, cancer of the lung increased 
tenfold in women and twenty-fourfold in men. 

The statement is frequently made that there can 
be no causal relationship between smoking and cancer 
because if there were, we would have more of it 
than they do in England because we smoke more 



than they do in England. It is true that the incidence 
of cancer of the lung is higher in England than it is 
here, and also it is true that we smoke more than our 
British cousins do. But we have smoked more than 
the British only for the past ten years. Prior to ten 
years ago, they smoked much more than we, and 
they are paying the price for their excessive smoking 
for the past twenty-five years. 

It is frightening to me to think what is going to 
happen to us in another ten or fifteen years when 
our smoking habits catch up with us. To show how 
serious it is in England, in 1954, of all the deaths 
in men between the ages of forty-five and fifty-five, 
the most productive years of a man’s life, ten percent 
died of cancer of the lung; that is, one out of every 
ten men dying between forty-five and fifty-five died 
of cancer of the lung. It is going to be much worse 
here in another fifteen or twenty years. 

You hear people say, 'Tt is not cigaret smoke; it is 
the smog.” One of the arguments given for the high 
incidence in London is the smog. One might accept 
this argument were it not for the fact that immediately 
across the North Sea in Denmark, where people 
smoke the same as they do in England and where 
the incidence of cancer of the lung is the same as it 
is in England, there is no smog, whatsoever. Accord- 
ing to the United States Public Health statistics the 
incidence of cancer of the lung is higher in New 
Orleans than in any other city in the United States. 

® Extra copies of this address are available at BYU at 15c a copy. 
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New Orleans has no smog. And if smog were the cause, 
women should have cancer as frequently as men. 

Cancer is primarily a disease of older age. It is 
one of the prices that we pay for longevity, and al- 
though more children between the ages of three and 
fifteen die of cancer than any other cause, cancer is 
rare in children. Of all the persons ninety years of 
age, a greater percentage will have cancer than 
those eighty and so on. 

There is only one cancer that doesn’t follow tliis 
pattern, that doesn’t increase with advancing age, 
and that is cancer of the lung. 

Cancer of the lung goes up very sharply to reach ^ 
a peak age at fifty -five, following which, with the 
advancing years, there is a decrease in its incidence. 

It is the only cancer in the body that doesn’t follow 
the pattern of all other cancers. The reason it 
doesn’t is that individuals who have smoked heavily 
have subjected their heart and blood 
vessels to the deleterious effects of to- 
bacco and as a result develop coronary 
thrombosis, die, and don’t live long 
enough to develop cancer of the lung. 

A dubious advantage of smoking, there- 
fore, is that you can spare yourself a 
cancer of the lung death by smoking 
heavily and dying early of a coronary 
disease. 

One might carry this ludicrous analogy a little bit 
farther and say, '*You might spare yourself death of 
both of these causes by shooting yourself at forty,” 
which no one would suggest. But it is suicide, no 
matter how you look at it. Whether you put a biillet 
to your head or whether you smoke, it is suicide. 
The only difference is that you could put a bullet 
through your head quickly and cheaply. If you 
smoke, death is prolonged; it is expensive, and it is 
painful; but it is still suicide. 

Many people say that there is no relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer. They say it hasn’t been 
proved. I have yet to see the physician who will not 
admit that there is a causal relationship, except two 
individuals who are in the employ of a tobacco 
company. I can assure you that smoking is an addic- 
tion. When I tell a man, as I have, that he must 
stop smoking or lose his legs, and he tells me he 
would rather lose his legs than stop smoking and 
continues smoking and loses his legs, that is an 
addiction. 

About seven years ago, the American Cancer So- 



ciety embarked upon an investigative program. Ii 
the determination of statistics there are two types 
One is a retrospective method, which is the methoc 
we used originally. We found that of all our patienti 
with cancer of the lung, 98V2 percent were heavy 
smokers. That is the retrospective method, and ii 
is criticized by biostatisticians because they say ii 
concerns a selected group. In other words, those arc 
individuals who have cancer of the lungs. 

The prospective type of statistical study consists 
of taking a large number of well people, such as you 
and I, and getting their smoking histories, if you are 
interested in the effects of smoking, and then follow- 
ing them for long periods of time to see what happens 
to them. That is exactly what the American Cancer 
Society did. Twenty- two thousand volunteer workers, 
young women throughout the United States, inter- 
viewed two hundred thousand men between the ages 
of fifty and seventy. Those are the 
ages in which cancer of the lung oc- 
curs. Each of these young women had 
each of the men fill out an elaborate 
questionnaire concerning his smoking 
habits— whether he smoked at all, what 
he smoked, how much he had smoked, 
if he had ever stopped, if he had ever 
taken it up again. These questionnaires 
were filed with the Cancer Society head- 
quarters in New York. Each year, each of the young 
women re-interviewed each of the men she had 
interviewed the year before. After the six-year 
period of time, twelve thousand of the men had died. 
When a man died, she got a photostat of the death 
certificate. If he had died of cancer and an autopsy 
or biopsy had been perfonned on him, she got a sec- 
tion of the tissue and sent that into the Cancer Society 
headquarters. 

The result of that study showed that not only was 
there a difference in the incidence of cancer of the 
lung in the smoker and the nonsmoker, but also the 
incidence of cancer of the lung varied with the amount 
smoked. It was the lowest in the nonsmoker, next 
higher in those who smoked up to a half a pack a 
day, still higher in those who smoked from a half a 
pack to a pack, higher in those who smoked over 
a pack a day, and highest in those who smoked 
over two packs a day. It was almost like a mileage 
ticket. One could determine how soon he was going 
to develop cancer by the amount he smoked. 

This study showed that the over-all death rate 
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among cigaret smokers was 105 percent higher than 
among the nonsmokers. The death rate from heart 
disease was 125 percent higher among cigaret smokers 
than among nonsmokers, and the death rate from 
cancer of the lung was 800 percent higher among 
cigaret smokers than among nonsmokers. And yet 
there are still people that say it has never been 
proved. 

Frequently I am told by men who smoked for a 
long period of time, ‘‘As far as I am concerned, it 
won’t do any good to stop because the die has al- 
ready been cast.” That is not necessarily true. It 
may be true, as it was in the case of Dr. Evarts 
Graham. Dr. Graham, who was a great scientist, 
professor of surgery at my alma mater, Washington 
University in St. Louis, used to chide me about the 
relationship of smoking and cancer. He himself was 
a heavy smoker. He did not think there was a causal 
relationship, I must admit that from 
the beginning my reasons for my claims 
were pretty nebulous. They were based 
upon two facts: one, at that time I had 
never seen a patient with cancer of the 
lung who had not been a heavy smoker; 
the other was that there was a parallel- 
ism between consumption of cigarets 
and incidence of cancer of the lung. 

Dr. Graham used to say, “Yes, there is a 
parallelism between the consumption of cigarets and 
the incidence of cancer of the lung, but there is also 
a parallelism between the incidence of cancer of the 
lung and the sale of nylon stockings,” which there 
was about fifteen years ago. Dr. Graham, however, 
subsequently became convinced (and I will tell you 
later about some research he did) that there was a 
causal relationship; and he stopped smoking. He died 
of cancer of the lung. The saddest letter I ever got in 
my life I got from Evarts Graham three weeks before 
he died. He said, “I just want to let you know, since 
I know of your interest, that they’ve just found that 
I’ve got cancer in both of my lungs. You know, I 
stopped smoking four years ago, but after smoking 
two packs of cigarets a day for over fifty years, too 
much damage had been done,” 

The American Cancer Society study showed, how- 
ever, that the changes that occur in bronchial mucous 
membrane are not necessarily irreversible. They 
have shown that whereas the incidence of cancer of 
the lung is lowest in the nonsmoker and highest in 
the smoker who has smoked heavily and continued 



smoking, if the heavy smoker discontinues smoking, 
the incidence of cancer becomes less. If he has dis- 
continued fewer than ten years, the incidence is not 
as high as if he continued. If he discontinued more 
than ten years, it is lower than if he discontinued less 
than ten years. The study the American Cancer So- 
ciety made has been corroborated by two subse- 
quent, independent studies; one by the Veterans’ 
Administration in which a much larger group of 
men was investigated with exactly the same finding. 
It was also corroborated by two Englishmen, Dahl 
and Hill; the only difference there is that the latter 
study was limited to the medical profession. One 
cannot disregard these studies. 

There are six cigaret companies in the United States 
that spend a million dollars a day in federal tax 
alone. The taxes paid by the industry amount to 
over two and three quarter billion dollars a year. 

That does not include the cost of the 
raw product; that does not include the 
labor; that does not include that very 
inconsequential item of advertising, 
which last year amounted to about 
$125,000,000. We are talking about a 
multibillion dollar industry. Far be it 
from me to want to interfere with the 
economy of our nation, but what good 
is our economy if we destroy the health 
of our nation? And that is what we are doing. We 
are certainly undermining the health of our nation. 

There is additional evidence that cancer is pro- 
duced by smoking. I attended a cancer-of-the-lung 
committee meeting of the American Cancer Society 
in New York several years ago. Someone made the 
statement; “There can be no causal relationship 
between smoking and cancer because if there were, 
why don’t we see precan cerous conditions?” Not 
being a pathologist, this worried me a great deal 
until I returned to New Orleans and talked to Dr. 
Dunlap, our professor of pathology at Tulane, and 
asked him about it. He thought for a moment, and 
then he said: “We don’t look for them.” So he started 
one of the young pathologists in the department on 
this project. He took pieces of tissue out of the 
bronchial tubes of men being autopsied and examined 
the tissue. In the nonsmoker, the mucous membrane 
looks just as mine does. In the moderate smoker, 
there is definitely abnormal increase in the number 
of cells. In the heavy smoker, definite precancerous 
conditions are present. {Continued on page 766) 
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K Editors' Note: Salt Lake City born John Melvin 

Goddard, a former LDS missionary and combat flier 
with the Army Air Corps during World War II, ranks as 
one of the country's foremost young explorers. 

At the early age of sixteen he had already begun 
his career by plumbing the wilds of the Okefinoke 
Swamp and the Everglades and, at 21, the dense 
jungles of South America with his father. He has 
climbed the Matterhorn, Vesuvius, Popocatepetl, Kili- 
manjaro, and the Grand Tetons. He has explored and 
photographed the Nile, Colorado, and Congo rivers. 

The Improvement Era here presents the beginning 
of a series of previously unpublished articles from a 
forthcoming book on the first of the young explorers 
river safaris. This was the daring exploration of the 
River Nile. 

Wendell Phillips, president of the American Founda- 
tion for. the Study of Man, ranks Elder Goddard's Nile 
adventure . . alongside the epic 'Kon Tiki* and the 
recent Mount Everest expedition** as one of the . . 
great feats of exploration and physical endurance of 
all time. ...” 

The Nile is the life*$ blood of Egypt and the Sudan. 
It vitally affects all of Uganda, one-third of Ethiopia, 
and parts of Kenya, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, and 
the Belgian Congo. Elder Goddard and his two 
French companions, Jean LaPorte and Andre Davy, 
conquered its entire 4,160-mile length in small, light 
kayaks. 

Mixed emotions filled our hearts as my two French 
companions, Jean LaPorte and Andre Davy, and I 
stood solemnly surveying the vast African panorama 
stretched before us. After months of exhausting re- 
search, preparation, and travel, with frequent set- 
backs and disappointments, we had at last reached 
the threshold of the French-American Nile Expedi- 
tion— a wind-swept mountaintop, 6,700 feet high in 
the heart of Africa. Here, four degrees below the 
equator, in the grass-covered highlands of Urundi, a 
pint-sized country bordering the. Belgian Congo, we 
located the fountainhead, the most remote source, the 
very birth of the Queen of Rivers, the mighty Nile! 

“A trip down the whole Nile in those cockleshells? 



Impossible! Why you must be crackers!” I had tc 
laugh as I recalled the derisive exclamation of a 
British customs oflFicer at Mombasa the day we landed 
on African soil. His gibe, tactless as it was, exempli- 
fied the general thumbs-down attitude toward the 
Nile expedition which we three had come to accept 
as inevitable. It seemed every official, authority, and 
expert, self-styled or genuine, we met, from Paris to 
the Congo, responded with skepticism and disfavor 
when they learned that we had dedicated ourselves 
to the never-before-accomplished feat of exploring 
the entire 4,160-mile length of the longest river on 
earth. They unequivocally condemned our project 
with words like “A foolhardy attempt to do the im- 
possible,” “a journey hazardous beyond expression,” 
*'a triple suicide by kayak.” 

Though at all times helpful and hospitable they 
were unwaveringly pessimistic about the outcome of 
our unprecedented undertaking, and seemed duty- 
bound to detail the obstacles which turned back 
explorers of old and which would face us during our 



The three Nileteers {left to right): John Goddard, Andre Davi(,\ 
and Jean LaPorte in their 60 lb. 15 ft. specially constructed 
kayaks— the boats that took them down the entire length of 
the longest river on earth. 
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John Goddard makes friends with two 
newly captured, rare white rhinos. 



expedition unchanged; the same fever-ridden jungles, 
the trackless swamps, treacherous cataracts, deadly 
diseases, suffocating sandstorms, the hostile natives, 
and the incessant heat, hunger, and hardships. 

Pondering all these formidable stumbling blocks 
We couldn t deny they had a sound basis for their 
gloomy convictions. However, we had carefully 
weighed all these negative factors during our pains- 
taking research before setting forth and had reached 
the firm conclusion that with careful planning, com- 
mon sense, and divine guidance we could surmount 
all difficulties. 

Since the dawn of human history the Nile has fired 
the imaginations of men with its fascinating challenge. 
Over the centuries numerous expeditions had been 
sent out to trace its intenninable channel through 
Africa and to solve one of the most ancient and per- 
plexing enigmas of geography— the mystery of its 
sources. Despite the many attempts, it wasn t until 
1770 that a Scotchman, James Bruce, a great scientific 
explorer of Africa, discovered the source of the Blue 
Nile near Lake Tana in Ethiopia, and less than a 
hundred years ago that Lake Victoria was discovered 
and recognized as the head reservoir of the White 



Nile, when in 1862 the British ex 
plorer John Speke became the firsi 
white man to behold its colossa 
expanse. 

Considering the Nile has func- 
tioned for over 5,000 years as a most 
supremely important and influentia] 
watercourse, it seemed unbelievable 
that no expedition had ever suc- 
ceeded in traveling the full length of 
the great river. It was a fact that 
made our own attempt a transcend- 
ent challenge. 

Originally we planned to start our 
Nile odyssey at the point where the 
river first debouches from Lake 
Victoria, since the lake is generally 
accepted as the most distant som*ce; 
but after much study and thought 
I decided that we must embark at 
no other place than at the earliest 
beginning of the Nile, which was 
not Lake Victoria but, from a techni- 
cal, geographical view, the head- 
springs of its main feeder, the 
Kagera River. I realized at the time 
that the decision, if followed, en- 
tailed considerably more time, ef- 
fort, and hardship, but a Latter-day 
Saint upbringing had taught me that 
nothing really worth while in life is ever attained with- 
out concomitant sacrifice and struggle, and a thing 
worth doing at all should be done thoroughly and to 
the best of ones ability. 

With Jean and Andre in complete accord with this 
crucial change of plans we proceeded to track down 
the isolated headwaters of the Kagera, most important 
feeder of the dozen or more tributaries flowing into 
Lake Victoria, to their origin in Urundi, little dream- * 
ing that our efforts would bring us to a near-fatal | 
disaster. 

From Mombasa, the chief port of Kenya Colony, ^ 
we had penetrated into the African hinterland in S 
several stages by means of the jeeps and lorries of ! 
accommodating government officials, until now, 
three weeks later, we stood at the head of the Kagera 
Rivei', exulting in the momentous success of reaching 
the first of our two supreme goals yet awed by the 
sight which few white men have ever had the privi- : 
lege of beholding, the birthplace of the Nile. 

Certainly the actual appearance of the source— ten ' 
little springs gently gushing out of the rocky hillside 
at our feet— was far from dramatic. Few important 
rivers in fact have a more humble, unpretentious 
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beginning. By comparison the start of the immense 
Mississippi, a healthy brook flowing out of Lake 
Itasca in Minnesota, was more impressive to me 
though I was able to wade across it in four strides 
during an excursion through Itasca State Park the 
year before. Yet I regarded the occasion of our visit a 
priceless and cherished experience. When I thought 
of the countless multitudes that had puzzled over, 
theorized, and conjectured about this one all but 
inaccessible spot, I realized even more what a rare 
privilege was ours. 

Perched on the hilltop above the dark, lush stripes 
of vegetation, separately running down the steep 
slopes, was a ten-foot whitewashed pyramid of con- 
crete, a remarkable landmark for this part of Africa, 
erected in 1938 by Dr. Burkhart Waldecker, a Ger- 
man explorer, to commemorate his discovery of the 
Kasumo Springs and to attest their significance as the 
southernmost boundary of the Nile basin. The 
weather-beaten triangle also marked a continental 
divide, for the watershed to the north drains into 
Lake Victoria and that of the south empties into Lake 
Tanganyika, the deepest and second longest lake in 
the world. 

Our arrival at the pyramid was the curtain raiser 
on the Nile expedition and the most fantastic experi- 
ence of our lives. Henceforth, from Alpha— this 
lowest reach of the Nile basin, we would be moving 
steadily towards Omega— the small Egyptian town of 
Rosetta at the mouth of the Nile and the end of our 
journey. To reach it we would have to cover a 
distance equivalent to one-sixth of the earth's cir- 
cumference. It would be like traveling from Los 
Angeles to Lima, Peru, or from New York to Naples, 
Italy; not by train, ocean liner, or airplane, but in 
three little Eskimo-type boats operated solely by our 
own muscle power. 

Two weeks later we had made our way to Kakitum- 
ba, a tiny custom's station at the border of Ruanda 
and Uganda, a British Protectorate in East Africa, 
where our kayaks and the bulk of our gear had been 
shipped and stored while we sought out the Kasumo 
Springs. Our plan now was to travel from Kakitumba 
down the Kagera River to Lake Victoria, then along 
the western shore to the northernmost extremity 
where the Victoria Nile is formed in the lakes only 
outlet, hydrologicaHy a continuation of the Kagera. 
We would then paddle down the Victoria Nile and 
continue all the way to the far-off Mediterranean. 

The day dawned hot and clear. We awakened to 
the chatter of monkeys, feeling a sense of excite- 
ment and urgency, for this was the day we were to 
test our kayaks on an African river for the first time. 



Little did we realize that it was nearly to be tlie 
last time. 

It is a queer paradox that we should choose, as 
our mode of transportation down a tropical river 
through jungle, swamp, and desert, a craft designed 
and developed by the Eskimos of the frigid arctic 
regions; but time proved that our kayaks were the 
most practical and ideally suited boats we could 
possibly have used. They were small and light, 
compact and collapsible, only fifteen feet long and 
sixty pounds in weight, consisting of a canvas and 
rubber envelope which stretched over a wooden 
framework of flexible ash. Each one was capable of 
accommodating two hundred pounds of equipment 
in addition to the paddler. 

Not bothering with breakfast we threw ourselves 
into the job of assembling our boats with mounting 
enthusiasm. We unlaced and removed their brown 
canvas shrouds and stretched out the thin gray and 
white sheaths full length on the ground. After dust- 
ing a coat of talc on the rubber inside and along the 
varnished surfaces of the wooden skeleton to prevent 
the wood from sticking to the rubber in the heat, we 
fitted and locked the sections together, thirteen 
separate pieces for each kayak, and inserted them 
inside tlie skins. With the kayaks intact we carried 
them through the swampy border of papyrus to the 
river's edge then, in several more trips, brought down 
and loaded the three hundred pounds of waterproof 
baggage. There were twelve bags in all, four for 
each boat, containing the barest essentials for our 
long voyage, selected after months of planning and 
countless eliminations. The heaviest sack of all con- 
tained our precious store of photographic film— 
12,000 feet of 16mm Kodachrome and 1500 feet of 
black and white for our movie cameras and 100 rolls 
of film for our three still cameras. In the other 
sacks, which were made of waterproof, rubberized 
cloth, were a three-man tent, our light kapok sleeping 
bags, an aluminum cooking outfit, a small store of 
food staples, a compact but well-stocked medical 
kit, a water filter, and our own personal belongings, 
which included clothes, trade goods for the natives, 
insect collecting equipment, knives, ammunition for 
our three guns, maps, journals, repair kits, etc. 

I gave Andre my luger pistol to carry and handed 
Jean the .22 caliber rifle to keep with him while I 
kept the 12 gauge shotgun, so each of us would have 
a weapon in case of emergency. Then with every- 
thing securely lashed inside our kayaks, Andre and 
Jean set their boats into the silty water, jumped in, and 
pushed off into the current while I stood on the bank 
and filmed their departure. The Kagera, one of the 
swiftest rivers in Africa, {Continued on page 760) 
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Thirteenth of the Series 
JSo That’s What Boys Are Made Of 



^^Today, Today I Am a ManV^ 

(Behavior Patterns and Problems of the 21-year-old) 

by W. Cleon Skousen 

Chief of Police, Salt Lake City 



When a boy stretches himself to full height, takes 
a deep breath and says, ‘‘Mom, today, today I am 
a man!” it sounds like a Tarzan call coining from 
the topmost timbers of a very tall tree. However, 
Junior is broadcasting a very special kind of call on 
this, his 21st birthday. He is trumpeting for destiny 
to meet him any time, anywhere, and preferably in 
the next twenty minutes! 

Age 21 is a year of thrust, a year of arriving, a year 
of budding adulthood. It normally radiates confi- 
dence, exuberance, poise, spunk, and big dreams. 
Psychologically, it is a great year. 

Portrait of a 21'-year-old 

Although traditionally age 21 is the threshold of 
manhood, Mother Nature knows the job is not quite 
done. Junior is simultaneously both a boy and a 
man. In swimming trunks, slacks, or work clothes 
he can pass for a well-developed 17-year-old. In his 
Sunday go-to-meeting clothes he can pass for 24. 

Last year Junior was very anxious to impress people 
with his being a man. This year he occasionally likes 
to slip back briefly into his old teen-age ways of being 
an irresponsible gay blade. It may happen only two 
or three times during the year, but when it does 
happen, it will seem so out of character it may shock 
the whole family. For Junior it is simply a nostalgic 
backward glance over his maturation shoulder to taste 
for the last time the carefree ways of “the good old 
days.” Like a grown colt, he instinctively feels that 
this is perhaps his last opportunity to kick up his heels 
before settling down to the daily chore of pulling his 
share of life- s load. 



Essentially, however, Junior is remarkably well 
equipped to play the role of a full grown man if 
circumstances require it. In pioneer days early ma- 
turity was one of the demands. A 2l-year-old was 
frequently the owner of a farm, father of a young 
family, and already attracting attention as a force 
for good in the bustling frontier community. This 
shows the potential of a 21-year-old. However, mod- 
ern life tends to postpone these demands. Therefore 
some 21-year-olds will still be marching up and down 
the earth acting like uninhibited teen-agers. 

Birth of a Citizen 

Nevertheless, as far as the law is concerned, Junior 
has now arrived. All the laws which formerly pro- 
tected him as a “minor” are now inapplicable. No 
longer does his mom or dad have the responsibility 
of providing his board and room. They may help 
out once in a while just because they love him, but, 
legally speaking, Junior is paddling his own canoe. 
Many a night he will lie awake thinking how nice it 
used to be when Dad was at the oars. 

No longer can he buy an expensive sports car and 
then get out from under the payments by turning it 
back and claiming he was under age when he signed 
the contract. From here on his contracts can be 
enforced with a vengeance, even to the extent of 
garnisheeing his wages if he gets in arrears. 

Junior is on his own in other ways. If he success- 
fully avoids the nicotine habit with its risks of cancer, 
it will be to his own credit. The tobacco laws stopped 
protecting him the day he became 21— in . some states 
even earlier. If he avpids {Continued on page. 756) 
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President Levi Edgar Young 



by Albert L. Zobell, Jr,, Research Editor 

Five decades, a full half-century, is a long span 
in a man’s life. This October conference time, Presi- 
dent Levi Edgar Young, senior president of the First 
Council of the Seventy, completes that length of serv- 
ice as a member of the presiding councils of the 
Church. He was called a member of the First Council 
of the Seventy on October 6, 1909. He was in the 
j East at the time, on sabbatical leave from the Univer- 

j sity of Utah, pursuing his own academic studies, and 

* he was not set apart for his ofEice until January 23, 

i 1910, when Elder John Henry Smith of the Council 

^ of the Twelve was in New York City. 

President Young’s has been a lifetime of study, 
a lifetime of aiding others with their studies. He 
was born in Salt Lake City, February 2, 1874. As a 
j youth, he remembers establishing a lending library in 

j the old Twelfth Ward School, where he lent books 

I to his friends at a flat fee of five cents a volume. He 

^ was graduated from the University of Utah in June 

1895, and taught in Salt Lake City. In 1897 and 1898- 
99 he studied at Harvard Univei’sity. (It was the 
practice for the Church in those days to set apart 
selected young people as missionaries before they 
went away to study, and so Elder Young was called 
as a missionary.) 

In 1899 he joined the faculty of the University 
of Utah as an Assistant in the Department of History, 
beginning an association at that university extending 
forty years. He closed his academic teaching career 
in 1939 as professor of Western History and head of 
the Department of History and Political Science at the 
University of Utah. He holds the title of professor 
emeritus of history there. 

He was called to labor in the German Mission in 
1901. The following year he was appointed president 
of the Swiss Mission which then included part of 
France, northern Italy, and all of Switzerland and 
Austria. 

Of his early experiences as a member of the Gen- 
eral Authorities, President Young has said: ‘T remem- 
ber many times when I hurried from my last class 
on Friday afternoon to catch a train. I would travel 
to a stake conference assignment, get on a train for 
the return trip Sunday evening, and arrive just in 
time to teach my first class on Monday morning.” 

For twelve years, from 1922 to 1934, he presided 
at the Temple Square Mission, During that time he 
selected several beautiful quotations that are lettered 



Fifty years Oj 



on the walls at the Bureau of Information. “The glory 
of God is intelligence” and “Seek ye out of the best 
books words of wisdom” are two taken from the 
Doctrine and Covenants. 

During the summer of 1924, he studied at McGill 
University, Montreal; and at Laval University, Quebec. 
He spent many weeks making a study of the old 
French manuscripts pertaining to early American 
history. 

He served as president of the New England Mission 
of the Church from 1939 to 1942. Serving as a 
churchman he accomplished much good by making 
himself at home with the scholars amid the institu- 
tions of higher learning in New England. 

President Young possesses one of Utah’s largest 
collections of books. He loves to study books; he 
loves to write them; and his books will eventually be 
shared with the Church Historian’s office, the State 
Historical Society, and the University of Utah, All 
of these— and many more— have been recipients of his 
generosity with books over the years. 

He is widely known and respected as the author 
of numerous writings on western Americana. 

Presently, he is serving as a member of the National 
Advisory Council of the American Christian Palestine 
committee. For a near lifetime he has joined with 
the religious leaders of the nation in their efforts to 
understand each others’ purposes and goals. 

This is a brief word picture of a scholar who daily 
studies and writes and learns. 

Fifty years is a long time for a man to give of 
himself in one of the great leadership positions of 
the Church. Still, it is but a tradition in the Young 
family. President Levi Edgar Young’s grandfather, 
President Joseph Young, was one of the first of the 
brethren to be chosen as president of the First Coun- 
cil of Seventy by the Prophet Joseph Smith, February 
28, 1835, at Kirtland, Ohio. President Joseph Young 
served as senior member of that Council beginning 
in April 1837, until his death in Salt Lake City, 
July 16, 1881. 

President Seymour B. Young, the son of President 
Joseph Young, was called as a member of the First 
Council of the Seventy at the October 1882 general 
conference. In April 1892 he became the senior mem- 
ber of the Council, serving until his death at Salt 
Lake City, December 15, 1924. His son, President 
Levi Edgar Young has served in that same capacity 
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since May 1941. 

President S. Dilworth 
Young, a grandson of Presi- 
dent Seymour B. Young and 
a nephew of President Levi 
Edgar Young, was called 
as a member of the First 
Council of the Seventy at 
the April 1945 general con- 
ference. 

Four men of one family 
have given more than 152 
years of service as mem- 
bers of the First Council 
of the Seventy of the 
Church in a period extend- 
ing back to the time when 
the seventies were first or- 
ganized in this dispensa- 
tion by the Prophet Joseph 
Smith. Three of those 
men, grandfather, father, 
and son, served as the sen- 
ior member of the First 
Council for a total of more 
than ninety-four years! 

And that is not all. An- 
other son of President 
Seymour B. Young was 
Elder Clifford E. Young 
who served as an Assistant 
to the Council of the 
Twelve from April 1941 un- 
til his death, August 1958. 

President Levi Edgar 
Young lives quietly on East 
South Temple with Mrs. 
Young, his companion of 
more than fifty-two years. 
Together they share many 
happy hours, various in- 
terests and activities. Three 
daughters make their fam- 
ily circle: Harriet (Mrs. 
Mitchell Kline ) ; Jane ( Mrs. 
Rulon Rawson); and Elea- 
nor (Mrs. Harris Van 
Orden), 
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^^Mixed Voices^^ 

A Study on Book of Mormon Criticism 



by Hugh Nibley 

The Comparative 

Method as such is neither good nor 

bad. It can be abused (as what tool can not?), but 
to condemn it outright because of its imperfections 
would put an end to all scholarship. 

The fundamental rule of the comparative method 
is, that if things resemble each other there must be 
some connection between them, and the closer the 
resemblance the closer the connection. For example, 
if anyone were to argue that the Book of Mormon was 
obviously stolen from Solomon Spaulding's Manu- 
script Story (the document now at Oberlin College) 
because the word “and" is found to occur frequently 
in both texts, we would simply laugh at him. If he 
brought forth as evidence the fact that kings are 
mentioned in both books, he might not appear quite 
so ridiculous. But if the Manuscript Story actually 
referred by name to “cureloms and cumoms" we would 
be quite sure of a possible borrowing (though even 
then we would not have proven a direct borrowing). 
This hypothetical case illustrates the fact that there 
are degrees of significance in parallels. Recently a 
Protestant minister pointed to seventy-five resem- 
blances between the Book of Mormon and the Manu- 
script Story: None of them alone is worth anything, 
but his position is that there are so many that taken 
altogether they must be significant.®^^ The trouble is 
that it would be very easy to find seventy-five equally 
good parallels between the Book of Mormon and 
any other book you can name. As an actual example, 
to prove that the Book of Mormon and the Manuscript 
Story are related, this investigator shrewdly notes that 
in both books “men arise and make addresses,” “both 
[books] pronounce woe unto the wicked mortals,” 
“both mention milk,” in both “adultery was a crime,” 
‘l)oth had counsellors,” etc. What kind of “parallels” 



are these? Seventy-five or seven hundred fifty, it is 
all the same— such stuff adds up to nothing.®® 

But the most publicized list of parallels of the Book 
of Mormon and another work is B. H. Roberts' com- 
parison of that book with Ethan Smith's View of the 
Hehrews.^^ Commenting on this, Mrs. Brodie wrote: 
“The scholarly Mormon historian, B. H, Roberts once 
made a careful and impressive list of parallels be- 
tween the Views of the Hebrews and the Book of 
Mormon, but for obvious reasons it was never pub- 
lished,”®^ The most obvious reason for not publishing 
it would be to any textual critic as it was to Elder 
Roberts, that the “careful and impressive list of paral- 
lels” is quite worthless either to prove or disprove 
the Book of Mormon. 

In the first place, only eighteen parallels are listed, 
and neither Mrs, Brodie nor Mr. Hogan adds anything 
to the list. This, then is the best we can do for Ethan 
Smith's parallels. If there were only eighteen ideas 
in all the Book of Mormon and about the same num- 
ber in Ethan Smith's book, then the eighteen parallels 
would be indeed suspicious. But there are not only 
eighteen ideas in the Book of Mormon— there are 
hundreds! So if we are going to use such a tiny 
handful as evidence they had better be good. But 
when we consider the Roberts' parallels, we find that 
they are not only very few, but without exception 
all perfectly ordinary. In fact, Mr. Hogan in his re- 
cent treatment of the subject has unwittingly robbed 
the eighteen parallels of any significance by going to 
considerable pains to point out in his introduction 
that the ideas shared by Ethan and Joseph Smith were 
not original to either of them, but were as common 
in the world they lived in as the name Smith itself. 
He would agree with Mr. Cross that “neither Solomon 
Spaulding, for whom some have claimed authorship 
of a manuscript which became the Book of Mormon, 
nor Joseph Smith required any originality to speculate 
in this direction. . , No originality was required 
in these matters because these things were public 
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property. This being the case why would Joseph 
Smith need to steal them from Ethan Smith? 

Take Parallels Number 2 and 4 in Roberts’ list for 
example; Both claim a Hebraic origin for the Indian. 
But so did everybody else. In 1833 Josiah Priest wrote, 
. . the opinion that the American Indians are de- 
scendants of the lost Ten Tribes, is now a popular 
) one, and generally believed. . . In that case Joseph 

! ■ Smith must have known as much about it as Ethan 

I Smith— no need for pilfering. 

) No. 5 The idea of a lost or buried book is found in 

both documents. Again what could be commoner? 
This is Mr. Hogans prize exhibit and parting shot: 

; Ethan Smith had suggested that the best evidence 

for a connection between the Indians and the ancient 
Hebrews would be the finding of an actual inscrip- 
! tion “on some durable substance in evident Hebrew 

language and character.” Of course it would; inscrip- 
tions in ancient languages on durable material (they 
could hardly .be in modern languages on perishable 
materials) have been throughout history the best- 
; known link between ancient and living civilizations. 

Yet Ethan Smith’s idea that a Hebrew inscription 
would be the best tie-up between the Jews and the 
Indians is presented here as a brilliant and novel idea, 
the provocation that set Joseph Smith on the high- 
road to forgery, according to Mr. Hogan, who con- 
cludes his study with the weighty words: “If an 

enterprising and imaginative writer needed any final 
provocation, this would seem to be it.” As if “an 
energetic and imaginative writer,” of all people, 
^ needed to be told that it is ancient writings that tell 

about ancient people. 

No. 14. In Ethan Smith’s book is reported that an 
'' Indian chief once said that “he knew it to be wrong, 

if a poor man came to his door hungry and naked, to 
turn him away empty. For he believed God loved 
the poorest of men better than he did proud rich 
men.” Again, would Joseph Smith or any Christian 
have to go to Ethan Smith’s book to learn this? If 




. . . hut if you put the two together, what do you 
get? Another parallel, Egyptian hieroglyphics! 
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the Indian's words were quoted in the Book of Mor- 
mon it would be a diflFerent thing: but what compas- 
sionate human being, Christian or not, has not held 
this philosophy? Here is another version of the same 
thing: 

No. 16. An early traveler quoted by Ethan Smith 
tells of some Indians who were ''loving, and affection- 
ate to their wives and children. . . The Book of 
Mormon reports indirectly that the Nephites also loved 
their children. x\nd this, believe it or not, is taken 
as strong proof that the Book of Mormon was stolen 
from the View of the Hebrews, 

No. 15. It is the same with polygamy: in Ethan 
Smith's book a Delaware chief deplores the recently 
adopted practice in his tribe of picking up a number 
of wives and casting them off as soon as one grew 
tired of them. The fact that the Indian recognizes 
such a practice as immoral can only indicate accord- 
ing to Ethan Smith the influence of "Israelitish tradi- 
tion ... as taught by the Old Testament as if mankind 
had no other source of morality. Yet here his naive 
reasoning is sounder than the proposition that the 
prohibition of more than one wife to the Nephites must 
have come from this particular source. Actually, 
this is no parallel at all since there is no resemblance 
between the practices described. 

A number of parallels in the list are attributed to 
Joseph Smith's stealing from the View of the Hebrews, 
when he could more easily have found the same 
material in the Bible. This reaches the point of ab- 
surdity in parallel No. 12 where Joseph Smith gets 
the idea of quoting Isaiah from Ethan since the latter 
''quoted copiously and chiefly from Isaiah in relation 
to the scattering and gathering of Israel." This is 
the equivalent of accusing one scholar of stealing 



from another because they both quote "copiously an( 
chiefly” from Homer in their studies of Troy. Sinci 
ancient times Isaiah has been the source for informa 
tion on the scattering and gathering of Israel. An; 
student writing a term paper on that subject wouh 
deserve to be flunked if he failed to quote from tha 
prophet without ever having heard of Ethan Smith! 

Parallel No. 11 is a related case: “The view of th< 
Hebrews has many references to both the scatterinj 
and the gathering of Israel in the last days. Th( 
second chapter is entitled 'The Certain Bestoratioj 
of Judah and Israel' and in this section are quotet 
nearly all the references to Isaiah that are referrec 
to and quoted more fully in the Book of Mormon. 
Which would Joseph Smith be more likely to go t( 
in treating this subject, Mr. Ethan Smith or the Bible'i 
Obviously the Bible is the source used since it i; 
here quoted more fully than it is in Ethan's book. Bu 
did Joseph need Ethan to tell him to consult the Bibh 
in the first place? 

Again, No. 10, the first chapter of the Views of ihi 
Hebrews is devoted to the destruction of Jerusalem 
Since the book claims to be searching out the lost tei 
tribes, it is hard to conceive how it could begin other 
wise. There have been many dispersions from Jeru 
Salem, as the Book of Mormon tells us, and man) 
destructions : the one told of in the Book of Mormor 
is a totally different one from that described by Ethar 
Smith, which took place hundreds of years before it 
It is hardly likely that the Bible-reading Smiths firsi 
discovered that Jerusalem was destroyed by perusing 
the pages of Ethan's book. Neither did Joseph need 
Ethan Smith to tell him (No. 6) that God's people 
anciently had inspired prophets and heavenly gifts. 
This has always been a conspicuous part of Indian 



PEACE 

by Ruth K. Kent 

A storm is threatening the beach today; 

The screaming sea gulls swoop in weird delight 
While gleeful waves tattoo a roundelay 
Against the restless sands, the clouds benight 
The sun and playful winds conspire to strum 
The branches on the stalwart pines as Thor 
Beats thunder drums; all nature must succumb 
Whenever tempests frolic near the shore. 

There was a time on earth when Jesus said, 

To seas that foamed in fury, “Peace, be still.” 
Then all was quiet as the sacred dead; 

The elements are subject to his will. 

So why should not the struggling nations cease 
Their bickerings, and pray to God for peace? 
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tradition, but given the popular belief that the an- 
cient Americans were of Israel, Joseph Smith would 
have no choice but to attribute to them the divine gift 
possessed by God's people. Among these divine gifts 
was the Urim and Thummim (No, 7) described in the 
Bible, and only dimly and indirectly hinted at by 
Ethan Smith in describing an article of clothing worn 
by medicine men—quite a different article from the 
Urim and Thummim of either the Book of Mormon 
or the Bible. 

The trouble with this last parallel is that it is not 
a parallel at all, but only something that is made into 
one by egregiously taking the part for the whole. The 
same faulty reasoning characterizes the first of the 
parallels in the list, No. 1: the place of origin of the 
two works. Ethan Smith's book was written in Ver- 
mont' and Joseph Smith was born in Vermont. That 
would be a very suspicious coincidence were it not 
that Joseph Smith left Vermont as a child at least 
eight years before the Vieio of the Hebrews was pub- 
lished. The time scale which invalidates the argument 
of place of origin is actually given as another parallel 
between the two books. Parallel No. 3: the time of 
production— it is held to be most significant that the 
publication of Ethan Smith's first edition and the ap- 
pearance of the Angel Moroni occurred in the same 
year. We must confess our failure to detect anything 
in Ethan Smith’s book that might have suggested the 
Angel Moroni. All that is proved by the dates is that 
the View of the Hebrews came out first, so that Joseph 
Smith could have used it. Of course, if View of the 
Hebrews had appeared after the Book of Mormon 
there would be no case— though Mrs. Brodie tries very 
hard to hint that Joseph Smith stole from Josiah Priest, 
whose book did not appear until 1833!^^ Even Mrs. 
Brodie concedes that "‘it may never be proven that 
Joseph ever saw the View of the HehrewsJ^ but even 
if he had seen it, that would prove nothing unless we 
could discover something in the Book of Mormon 
that could not possibly come from any other source. 

What the critics sleem to consider the most devastat- 
ing of all the parallels in the list, the one most often 
mentioned and on which B. H. Roberts concentrates 
most of his attention, is No. 9, which deals with the 
general relations of the ancient Americans to each 
other. The most obvious and immediate objection to 
the popular theory that the Indians were the ten tribes 
was that the ten tribes were civilized and the Indians 
were not. Since colonial times there were two things 
that everybody knew about aboriginal America: (1) 
that it was full of savages, and (2) that it was full of 
ruins left by people who were not savages. If the 
Indians were from the ten tribes, then they must have 
fallen from a higher estate, and that estate was mutely 



witnessed by the ruins. Using these general specula- 
tions as his starting point, Ethan Smith, like any 
intelligent man, goes on with his own surmises : When 
the civilized ten tribes arrived in the New World, they 
found themselves in a wilderness teeming with game, 

(1) ** inviting them to the chase, most of them (2) fell 
into a wandering and idle hunting life,” while "The 
more sensible parts of this people” continued in their 
civilized ways and left behind them the ruins that 
fill the land. "Tt is highly probable,” Ethan Smith 
continues to speculate, "that the more civilized part 
of the Ten Tribes of Israel after they settled in Amer- 
ica, became (3) wholly separated from the hunting 

and savage tribes of their brethren; that the latter |. 

(4) lost the knowledge of their having descended I 

from the same family with themselves; that the civi- ' 

lized part continued many centuries; that (5) tre- : 

mendous wars were frequent between them and their ; 

savage brethren.” Then gradually (6) "in process of \ 

time their savage jealousies and rage annihilated their j 

more civilized brethren.” No other explanation is 
possible, he thinks: “What account can be given of 
this, but that the savages exterminated them, after 
(7) long and dismal wars.^ As to the state of the 
savages, "We cannot so well account for their evident i| 

degeneracy in any way” except the Bible way: "as I 

that it took place under the vindictive Providence, as j) 

has been noted, to accomplish (8) divine judgments 
denounced against the idolatrous Ten Tribes of IsraeU i 

(Italics ours.) ; 

Now consider the eight points from the viewpoint i; 

of the Book of Mormon. (1) It was not the joy of the | 

chase that led the Lamanites into the wilderness— the 
greatest hunters in the Book of Mormon are Nephites; 

(2) the less civilized group did not upon arriving in 

America “fall into a wandering . . . life,” they were i 

wanderers when they got here, and so were their | 

brethren. (3) In the Book of Mormon "the more ' ij 
civilized part” of the people never becomes "wholly ’ 

separated . . . from their bretliren,” the two remaining 1 

always in contact. (4) The more savage element ^ 

never "lost the knowledge” of their descent; The i 

Lamanites always claimed in fact that the Nephites j 

had stolen their birthright. ( 5 ) The wars were neither ^ 

tremendous nor frequent— they are almost all in the i 

nature of sudden raids; they involved small numbers I 

of people, and, except for the last great war, they i 

are brief. (6) It was not the savage jealousy and rage 

of an inferior civilization that destroyed the higher 
civilization— that higher civilization had broken up 
completely before the last war by its own corruption, 
and at the time of their destruction the Nephites were 
as debased as their rivals. ( 7 ) It was not a process of 
gradual extermination {Continued on page 759) 
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A college professor once asked his students why so 
few of them went to their church .Sunday School 
classes. “For one thing,” they said, “the teachers 
don’t know any more about teaching than we know. 
And most of them don’t know any more about know- 
ing how to make religion interesting and inviting.” 

George Betts says, “All teaching has two objectives, 
the subject taught and the person taught. When we 
teach John grammar (or religion), we teach grammar 
(or religion), of course; but we also teach John. 
And a greater of these two objectives is John. It is 
easy enough to attain the lesser of the objectives. 
Anyone of fair intelligence can master a given amount 
of subject matter and present it to. a class; but it is 
a far more difficult thing to understand the individual, 
to master the inner secrets of the mind, the heart, 
and the springs of action of the learner.”^ 

^Betts, George Herbert, How to Teach Religion. {The Abingdon Press; 
Copyi-ight 1910). 



The writers father-in-law, Dr. C. F. Cheverton,; 
gave him this bit of advice several years ago and it 
has proved invaluable ever since. He said, “religion 
is caught, not taught.” In other words, if we, as 
teachers, are to achieve the goals and objectives out- 
lined for our educational program fay our leaders, we 
must first establish or create the proper classroom, 
atmosphere so that learning can take place. 

Since many of our wards, like most of the churches 
in this nation, have had for many years some kind of 
an educational program with teachers that range 
in personality and ability to teach from superior to 
the lowest levels of inadequacy, and with programs 
that all too often have had no particular relationship 
to the needs of the students; the result has been that 
our religious educational programs have often made 
little impression upon the minds and hearts of our 
participants. Surely we should not want these con- 
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ditions to exist. So this article is offering you, the 
teacher, the opportunity, not as a "producer” but as a 
"consumer” to examine the quality of our classes. 

In teaching the gospel of Jesus Christ, regardless 
of the age-level, there are four basic teaching ques- 
tions that should be kept in mind if we are to achieve 
the proper classroom atmosphere which will enhance 
the learning process. 

First, do we create a class in which the basic 
psychological needs of each class member will be 
met? Teachers need to know and to recognize early, 
the organic and/or physical requirements. Proper 
attention should be given prior to the class time to 
the heating, lighting, ventilation, and cleanliness of 
the room. Attractive rooms are made by a satis- 
factory seating arrangement. The seating arrange- 
ment should be selected which will provide a maximum 
of face-to-face contact. Students enjoy seeing each 
other— not staring at the back of someone’s neck. 
Where possible, chairs or desks ought to be arranged 
something like first and second arrangements in Fig- 
ure 1. 

Do not always arrange the chairs in the traditional 
style like third arrangement in Figure 1. 

By arranging the seating in a semicircle or as shown 
in one of the heretofore mentioned diagrams, the 




teacher has not only set the stage for class members 
to get better acquainted with one another, but he has 
also created a situation where the need for individual 
recognition can be met. Students tend to respond 
more naturally in classrooms where they have been 
made to feel "at home” and where they can be re- 
garded as individuals of worth. It is not uncommon 
in many of our programs to have students attend the 
same class for a year or more and still not know per- 
sonally, several of their classmates. A real part of 
our learning experience comes from associating with 
others and feeling their spirit, enthusiasm, and vitality. 

It has been the writer’s experience that in classes 
where a greater sense of belonging has been achieved 
by rearranging the seating, the need for discipline 
has declined remarkably. The teacher should also 
remember to keep a permissive atmosphere in the 
class in order that class members will always feel 



free to express themselves. If a teacher has made 
adequate preparation of his lesson material, knows the 
interests, talents, and ambitions of his class members, 
and then sets the stage in the classroom by arranging 
the seating so that the best possible personal contact 
can be realized, he is well on his way to accomplishing 
his goal. 

Second, do we keep our classes "gospel-centered”? 
By this is not meant that the welfare of the student is 
slighted but rather that the gospel or subject to be 
taught should be our point of interest instead of the 
teacher. All too often teachers in the Church feel 
that it is their responsibility or duty to become authori- 
ties on every subject and that they must be in a posi- 
tion to answer every question asked by a student 
regardless of the outcome. This, of course, is foolish. 
It is true that teachers need to be properly prepared 
and current in their research, but no one can be ex- 
pected to know all the answers. When students can 
come to realize that even the instructors are still 
learning, they are not as apt to lose their respect or 
admiration for them if the instructors have to say in 
answer to a question, "I don’t know.” The teacher 
in the gospel-centered class, in a sense shifts the burden 
of "being omthe spot” himself to the entire class who 
finds it their equal responsibility to seek and to find 
out. The teacher, then, becomes the senior student. 
Instead of feeling inadequate or embarrassed when a 
difficult or impossible question arises, the teacher 
can say in all honesty, "I don’t know but I will find 
out” or ‘Ve will seek the solution together.” In this 
way the students not only have a greater amount of 
respect for the teacher but they are motivated more 
in the learning process. Thus our diagram of the 
gospel-centered class would look like the first part (A) 
of Figure 2, 

Rather than like the second part (B) of Figure 2, 

The gospel-centered class places a greater amount 
of emphasis on the “doing” phases of the activity ap- 
proach which leads us to our third question. 

Third, do we recognize the psychology of partici- 
pation? It is a well-known fact that people will sup- 
port activities and programs in which they feel they 
are a part. By following our second principle of 
having a gospel-centered class, students, through the 
guidance of their teacher, will find many opportuni- 
ties to perform or to take an active part in classroom 
activities. Students learn to solve real problems by 
actually participating in class projects, service projects, 
individual research, etc., instead of relying on the 
teacher to do all the work. Teachers and students, by 
planning together and working as a team, become 
partners in fulfilling (Continued on page 779) 
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WOMiH «f ib@ il0^li®li B^TTAM®!! 

by Mabel Harmer 



Shortly after the arrival of the Mormon Battalion 
in California the commanding officer, Lieutenant 
Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, issued a statement 
congratulating the members upon the successful com- 
pletion of their journey in which he remarked, "'History 
may be searched in vain for an equal march of in- 
fantry.” Most certainly history reveals no march of 
such great distance and almost unbelievable hardship 
which was also shared by women. 

None of them could foresee that the journey would 
entail such trials as living for weeks at a time on half 
rations or less, marching over miles of hot desert 
sand without water, and having to cut their way 
literally through mountain passes, and yet these were 
people who knew well enough the vicissitudes of 



traveling over unbroken trails. Probably the main 
reason why these forty women (most of them with 
young children ) were willing to risk the perils of this 
long journey was to prevent being separated from 
their husbands for a long period. 

More than five hundred members of the Bat- 
talion began from Council Bluffs on July 20, 1846, 
From the very first their way was beset with difficulties. 
The weather was extremely hot, and the day’s marches 
were unreasonably long. No cooking utensils and 
very few supplies of any kind were issued until the 
company reached Fort Leavenworth some ten days 
later. At one time supplies failed to reach them, 
and they were without flour for two days. In spite 
of difficulties, Zadock K. Judd reports in his journal 
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they “traveled down the Missouri River for Fort 
Leavenworth, happy and cheerful, dancing and sing- 
ing. 

The companies were outfitted with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies at Fort Leavenworth, where they 
camped for twelve days. On the first leg of the 
journey from Fort Leavenworth to Sante Fe, they 
were overtaken by a severe wind and thunderstorm 
which blew down nearly every tent in camp. The 
experiences of two of the wives— probably typical of 
all— is recounted by Daniel Tyler in his history of the 
Mormon Battalion. He says that Mrs. Melissa Coray 
was in her carriage when the storm broke, and the 
force of the wind began to drive it away. She jumped 
to the ground and faced the driving rain and hail 



rather than trust her safety to a wind-di'iven carriage. 

In another wagon was Mrs. Celia Hunt, ill with chills 
and fever, while her twin babies were being cared for 
by their father Jefferson Hunt, in a tent. When the 
tent blew down, the babies were in danger of being 
either suffocated or drowned, but fortunately they 
escaped without injury. 

On the twenty-eighth of August occurred the first | 

death among the women when elderly Jane Bosco | 

passed away. Before daylight the following morning 
John, her husband— not a soldier— died also, and the 
two were buried in one grave. 

Along the heartbreaking trail they marched, some- 
times as many as twenty-five miles in a single day. 

The oxen and mules were not in fit condition for such 
a journey since most of them had come all the way 
from Nauvoo that same year and were worn out before 
starting. At times the water was extremely scarce, 
and what could be found was so revolting in taste 
as to be almost unfit for use. At one time they drove I 

hundreds of buffalo out of a pond before they could [ 

get at the water. ^ 

From Henry W. Bigler we learn of some of the [ 

ups and downs of the journey, shared alike by both | 

men and women. He wrote: | 

''Ategust 15. Company B. baggage wagon broke | 

down and did not get into camp until the next morn- | 

ing. This left us without tents and supper. It was | 

decided not to move our camp but to wait for the f 

arrival of hospital wagons to carry our sick, but owing |; 

to our beef cattle getting in the corn of the Indians | 

and destroying theii* patches, we moved on four I 

miles. I 

“Lieutenant Smith ordered all the sick men out of % 

the wagons and said that if they did not walk he | 

would tie them to the wagons and drag them unless || 

they took such medicines as Dr. Sanderson prescribed. I 

“Some of the boys went to the top of a mountain, | 

south of our camp, and amused themselves by rolling j 

large boulders down the mountain while the others | 

in camp sang songs, fiddled, and danced. The Colonel j| 

swore that he did not see how it was that when the | 

men who could hardly keep up with the command !| 

could keep the fiddle going with dancing when they 
got into camp.” I| 

Another member said that they had several good I 

fiddlers in camp but only one fiddle. They would I 

dance at night and felt more rested than if they sat I 

still. I 

Of one days journey, Tyler wrote: If 

“We traveled eighteen miles and camped again on !i| 

the Cimarron and had to dig in the sand in the bed jj| 

of the river for water for both man and beast.” | 

Samuel H. Rogers wrote of the same day: p 

“It appears that the {Continued on page 754) il 
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Sweeping That Long Driveway 




by Ruth C. Ikerman 



Her favorite possession seems to 
be a toy broom with which she can 
sweep like the older people in the 
block. Sometimes she ties a red 
ribbon on the handle, to match the 
bow in her own bouncing brown 
curls. 

Together the little girl and the 
broom skipped up the sidewalk 
where my neighbor and I stood 
talking about the most recent com- 
munity highway tragedy. 

A little boy had been hit by an 
automobile. Its driver had mis- 
judged the distance to the bicycle 
when he swerved to miss a piece of 
broken glass. 

We hushed our voices as she ar- 
rived, but already she knew and 
said, "1 heard the noise when the 
white car came to take him away. 
Say, what do you call that up and 



down noise anyway?” she demande 

“Siren,” we said, exchangii 
glances above her head. How W( 
she had described what can happi 
within the home when the amb 
lance takes away a loved one becau 
of an accident, and the hopes of tl 
heart go up and down with the r 
port of the doctors. 

She began to imitate the sire 
sweeping steadily with her litt 
broom. My neighbor said, “Som 
thing has got to be done aboi 
these accidents. They come too clo: 
to home for comfort.” Then v 
talked of other things. 

Suddenly we missed our litt 
friend. Turning we saw her in oi 
own driveway, squatting down c 
the pavement, looking over a tir 
pile of trash she had swept up wit 
her little broom. 




*NEW 
VIRCO ! 

The "CHAMPION" 

High Quality, Low Budget Folding Chait 

Check these outstanding features; 

Reinforced seat 

★ “Can't tip” safety-tested 

★ Three leg braces not two 
-jiC Fusion welded and brazed 
tAt Tough baked-on enamel finish 
•jAr New long-life plastic leg tips 
'jiC Vircoloy steel — 20% stronger 

Virco also offers a complete line of folding chairs, 
and folding tobies for every purse and purpose.^ 
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We walked over curiously. There 
was a nail big enough to damage an 
automobile tire if hit at the proper 
angle. A piece of jagged green glass 
had probably been carried here by 
one of the larger dogs of the neigh- 
borhood to be buried near his favor- 
ite bone in the nearby hedge. There 
was a scrap of paper which could 
well blow up to obscure the vision 
of a windshield. 

With her broom she had swept 
them into one neat pile, and now she 
wondered what to do next. Stoop- 
ing to pick up the debris for her, I 
asked, “Whatever made you decide 
to sweep my driveway for me this 
morning?” 

Gravely she looked at me and 
said, “It was because of the boy who 
got hit. You both said something 
had to be done about accidents. So 
I thought Td take care of the first 
driveway. But it’s sure awful long.” 

She sat down on the grass, holding 
her tiny broom almost as a doll in 
her arms. And I went inside for 
a larger broom to clear off the curb 
and gutter in front of my own house. 

“Say, how long is your driveway?” 
she called to me from the lawn, 

I remembered how we had started 
from this driveway to enjoy the roads 
in our own state and across the na- 
tion into foreign countries. 

Looking at her sweet, unscarred 
face, I wondered how to tell her that 
she had just shown me something 
about how long my driveway is. 
Now I know it extends from my 
home into the community, the state, 
and across the entire homeland of 
America into her neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Because her little broom had 
shown me that my own driveway 
must first be made safe and clean, 
I would try on. her behalf and that 
of the injured boy to learn to treat 
every highway as my own home 
driveway. 



Who sends the elders? The God 
of Israel sends them. It is his work. 
There is no mortal man that is so 
much interested in the success of an 
elder when he is preaching the gos- 
pel as the Lord that sent him to 
preach to the people who are the 
Lord’s children. 

—President Lorenzo Snow 




“Be 

reasonable 

darling... 

We can^t take the Bigelow!’^ 

You can’t blame a girl for hating to give up what she*s 
accustomed to. Especially if she’s been raised in a home with 
quiet, comfortable, luxurious Bigelow Carpetsl Bigelow Carpets 
come In all price ranges and on easy budget terms. 

So if you’re a new bridegroom — better buy Bigelows now. 
Everybody lives better, looks better on Bigelows. 



People who know. . . buy 

rugs ■ carpets . since 1825 ‘ 



ALL OVER AMERLCA^ 

People are turning to Electric Radiant 
heoting for more — 

• COMFORT (a separate thermostat in each room) 

• CLEANLINESS (no smoke, soot or dirtj 

• SAFETY (no combustionr noise or moving parts) 

• LIVING SPACE (no furnace, ducts, pipes, vents or fuel storage) 

In Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Northern California people are turning to 
SOLAR ELECTRIC HEATING AND INSULATION for- 



A package deal— heating and insulation complete 

Guaranteed results— written guarontee that heating costs will be competitive with ANY 
other fuel and less than ANY other electric heating system. 

Counseling from experienced men— we already have hundreds of successful installations. 
Reliable equipment— Wa are exclusive franchised distributors of GE Heating Cable, the finest 
in all the world. 

Ask your Power Co. about US. Live better Electrically. 

Mail inquiries ,0! SOLAR ELECTRIC HEAT & INSUUTION 

28 East 21st South, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Women of the 
Mormon Battalion 
(Continued from page 751) 

Colonel and Surgeon are determined 
to kill us, first by forced marches to 
make, us sick and then by compelling 
us to take calomel and to walk and 
do duty.” It soon became apparent 
that the journey could be com- 
pleted by only the strongest of the 
men. Therefore on the sixteenth 
of September a detachment of fami- 
lies and invalid men were ordered 
to return to Pueblo, farther up on 
the Arkansas River, and spend the 
winter at that small trading post. 
Captain Higgins was placed in com- 
mand. On this journey one of the 
members, Norman Sharp, acciden- 
tally shot himself in the arm and 
died, leaving his widow and her 
young sister to go on alone. 

The rest of the Battalion marched 
on to Santa Fe, the first town of any 
importance on their route, and ar- 
rived there between the ninth and 
twelfth of October. Here they were 
met by Colonel Cooke, who had 
been appointed commanding officer 
following the death of Captain Allen. 
After taking command, one of his 
first acts was to order the rest of the 
families and ill persons to turn back 
to Pueblo. The order read in part: 

‘‘Captain Jas. Brown will take 
command of the men reported by the 
Assistant Surgeon as incapable from 
sickness and debility of undertaking 
the present march to California, The 
Lieutenant Colonel, commanding. 



deems that the laundresses on this 
march will be accompanied by much 
suffering and would be a great en- 
cumbrance to the expedition. It is 
ordered that all be attached to Cap- 
tain Brown’s party.” 

Captain Brown was ordered to 
draw rations for twenty-one days and 
to march within two days. 

The order produced considerable 
dissatisfaction. None of the families 
wanted to be separated. In some 
cases the husbands wanted to go 
back to Pueblo with their families, 
and in other instances, the wives 
pleaded to be allowed to continue 
to California. At length some of the 
men were permitted to return and, 
according to Colonel Cooke, “five 
wives of officers were reluctantly al- 
lowed to accompany the march.” In 
the records we have been able to 
find the names of only four. They 
are Susan Davis, the wife of Captain 
Daniel Davis; Lydia Hunter, the 
wife of Captain Jesse D. Hunter; 
Phoebe Draper Palmer Brown, the 
wife of Ebenezer Brown; and Melissa 
Burton Coray. They were allowed 
to continue only on the condition 
that their husbands paid all of their 
expenses; hence, it is to be supposed 
that they no longer acted in their 
original capacity as laundresses for 
the various companies. 

Captain Brown’s company made 
fairly good time to Pueblo, consider- 
ing the weakened condition of both 
men and teams. In nearly every 
case, it was only men who were 
considered unfit to journey farther 



west who were allowed to retu 
They were exactly one month 
the way, which was unfortunate cc 
sidering that they had provisic 
for only twenty-one days. At Puel 
they enjoyed a happy reunion w 
the Higgins detachment, alrea 
settled for the winter. They w( 
also welcomed by a company 
Saints from Mississippi who wt 
spending the winter there. 

They immediately began to bu: 
log cabins for the winter, the ab 
bodied doing the work for the si 
and turning the first cabins over 
them for their use. Several bab: 
were born during the winter, two 
them died the same day and we 
buried together. Several deaths 2 
recorded among the men but no 
among the women. 

They spent the winter in a coi 
paratively pleasant manner and 3< 
early in the spring of ’47 to join t 
Saints from Winter Quarters in th( 
final trek to the Rockies. The M 
sissippi Saints, as they were calk 
were slightly in advance of the fi] 
company, and the Battalion mei 
bers were a short distance behir 
They had been on the march f 
about two weeks when they learm 
that the vanguard company was ji 
ahead of them. 

Some of the Mississippi Saints £ 
rived in the Salt Lake Valley tv 
days ahead of Brigham Young, ai 
included in the company were s 
women. They were Elizabe 
Crow, wife of Robert Crow, ai 
their five daughters, Harriet, Eliz 



MY TREE 
by Jean Little 



The King of Spain’s daughter 
Will stand for all time 
Bewitched by the tree 
In the nursery rhyme. 

And Housman s ghost surely 
Is caught even now 
By the bright drifts of snow 
On the cherry tree bough. 



I, too, have been spellbound 
And gaze at my tree, 

Held there by a vision. 
Which only I see, 

—Of a vast arid valley 
Infertile, save where 
One green cedar grows 
In the parched desert air. 



One tree!— In its shadow 
Spent creatures find rest. 
And deep in its branches 
The grateful birds nest. 
No cities rise near it. 

But winds blow from afar. 
And it is companioned 
By mountain and star. 



Then, men come. It watches 
Them struggle and build. 
Soon, stretching around it, 
Are fields they have tilled. 
And as its life ebbs. 

Other trees spring from seed. 



But, Tree, you were first 
Of the pioneer breed. 

You stand in their shrine 
Boxed away from the sky. 
My tree, you are dreaming 
The same dream as I. 
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beth J., Isa Vinda Exene, Isa Minda 
Almarene Crow, and Mrs. Mathilda 
Jane Crow Therlkill. They were the 
first Mormon women to enter the 
valley of their future home. 

On July 29th, five days after the 
main company had arrived, the 
, Battalion company came in. Ac- 
V cording to the William Clayton 
I journal, they had ''twenty-nine wag- 
|iOns, and one carriage. The soldiers 
•came in military order headed by 
fifes and side drums. They came 
to their future home in fitting style.” 

On August 9th the wife of John 
Steele, a member of the Battalion, 
became the mother of the first white 
child to be born in the Salt Lake 
Valley. The baby was named Young 
Elizabeth Steele in honor of Presi- 
dent Young and Queen Elizabeth. 

Immediately upon leaving Santa 
Fe, the main part of the Battalion, 
with the greater part of the journey 
still ahead, rations were reduced— 
the first of many times before they 
reached their final goal. Colonel 
Cooke issued very strict commands 
concerning the conduct of the camp, 
but the journey would never have 
been completed successfully without 
a stern commander and a people 
who could serve unflinchingly under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

The few wagons in the company 
could be used only for carrying 
supplies and the men who were un- 
able to walk because of illness. In- 
deed much of the time, the men had 
to help pull the wagons through the 
deep sand. Melissa Coray, who was 
a bride of only three months at the 
time she left Council Bluffs, said 
that at times' Colonel Cooke allowed 
her to ride his white horse. She 
learned to carry a pebble in her 
mouth so that she would not get so 
thirsty during the long marches over 
the waterless desert. 

Onward they toiled, through sand 



and over mountains, until the be- 
ginning of 1847 found them well 
into California territory. 

On the 1st of Februaiy, Nathaniel 
Jones wrote: 

"We have now been one hundred 
sixty-three days from Santa Fe. We 
started with sixty pounds of flour 
to each man, thirty days' ration of 
pork, two-thirds rations of sugar. It 
was all claimed to be sixty days' 
rations but we lost several hundred 
pounds of flour on the Gila river. 
Thus we traveled under greater em- 
barrassment than it is possible to 
realize, except by passing through 
them. We have opened roads 
through impassable mountains and 
trackless deserts, without wood, 
water, or grass and almost without 
provisions. We now find ourselves 
without clothes and are worn down 
by fatigue. For nearly thirty days 
we have had nothing but beef and 
not enough of that all the time.” 

The Battalion was ordered to en- 
camp at San Diego, Shortly after 
her arrival there, Lydia Hunter, the 
wife of Captain Jesse D. Hunter, 
gave birth to a son, the first white 
child to be born of American par- 
ents in the Southwest. The child, 
who was named Diego Hunter, died 
soon after birth; tsvo weeks later 
the mother also passed away, weak- 
ened, from the strain of the journey 
and the lack of food. She had an- 
other son, James, who survived her. 

The only child mentioned as com- 
pleting the entire march with the 
Battalion was the young son of Cap- 
tain Daniel C. Davis by a former 
marriage. Four older children were 
left in the care of relatives in Winter 
Quarters. 

Upon the discharge of the Bat- 
talion, one company of men re-en- 
listed for a period of six months in 
order to garrison the post of San 
Diego, and Captain Davis was put 



in command. After their final dis- 
charge, he and his wife Susan, with 
his young son, traveled on to Utah 
and settled in Farmington, Davis 
County, so named in his honor. 

Immediately upon their discharge, 
the majority of the Battalion mem- 
bers made preparations to return 
east to meet their families, either in 
the Salt Lake Valley or in Winter 
Quarters. They had traveled as far 
as the scene of the Donner tragedy 
when they met Samuel Brannan re- 
turning from the Salt Lake Valley. 
Later they met Captain James Brown 
who brought word from the Church 
Authorities that those who had not 
means of subsistence bad better re- 
main in California until the following 
spring, obtain work, and then bring 
their earnings home with them. 

About half of the company turned 
back, many of them to go to work 
at Sutter's Fort, and among this 
group were Phoebe Brown and 
Melissa Coray with their husbands. 
They had been at Sutter's Fort only 
a short time when the discovery of 
gold in the millstream set the world 
racing toward the west coast and 
changed Sutter's peaceful ranch into 
bedlam. 

The Mormons, including the two 
women, worked in the gold fields 
during the winter, and when they 
made the journey to Utah the fol- 
lowing spring, they were able to 
bring considerable amounts of gold 
dust as well as some valuable seeds. 
Phoebe Brown rode the entire dis- 
tance back to Utah on a mule, which 
was a very luxurious mode of travel 
compared to her previous travel. 
She and her husband settled in 
Draper, Their arrival in Utah 
brought the last of those valiant 
women who dared to undertake a 
journey which for toil and privation 
is without a parallel in the history 
of the country. 



AUTUMN RAIN IS VISITING 



by Robert Avrett 

Yet autumn rain has need for no excuse 
For ending summer's absolute do- 



An autumn rain is visiting tonight. 

Almost apologetically, it seems. 

Like welcome but unbidden guest who deems 
Arrivals things that should be timed just right, 
Nor wants that his be taken for a slight. 

But pardoned by old friends whom he esteems 
And who in other days have shared his dreams. 
While open fireplace cast its mellow light. 



main; 

So long postponed adieus find ready ears. 

Protracted seasons may entail abuse 
Of hospitality; and they, like pain, 

Must be evicted to dispel old fears. 
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Today, Today I Am a Man 

(Continued from page 740) 

becoming an alcoholic, it likewise 
will have to be a credit to his own 
judgment. The “Minors Not Al- 
lowed” signs no longer keep him out. 
And, if he visits Las Vegas or 
Reno, he will learn that the law 
assumes that by this time he will 
have acquired enough sense not to 
gamble. Therefore, he will find 
there is no law to keep him out of 
the casinos and no law to help him 
get his money back after he has 
dumped it down the hungry gullet 
of a slot machine or into the trap- 
door lap of a dice table. 

It is important for Junior to catch 
a whole new perspective of life. As 
a full-fledged citizen he is expected 
to be a patron of law and order, good 
government, and intelligent, happy 
living. Society no longer feels either 
the desire or the necessity of treat- 
ing him like a baby. From here on 
he will be honored as a inan; a man 
of judgment, controlled appetites, 
tempered emotions, and restrained 
conduct; a man of skill and ambition 
with a warm social sense and a 
genuine sense of service. Some 21- 
year-olds, of course, do not measure 
up. Some act at least part of the 
time like little boys indulging 
in emotional immaturity, explosive 
tempers, impulsive decisions, and 
childish antics. Some even go 
snorting across the fence hne of the 
law. When this happens the fence- 
riding forces of law and order move 
into the gap like a charging bull- 
dozer. 

Society is far less patient with a 
21-year-old who assaults, robs, 
cheats, or steals than with a growing 
boy, A 21-year-old hears the terms 
“adult criminal” applied to him, and 
he doesn’t like it. It is the com- 
munity’s way of saying, “Stand up. 
Junior. Be a man!” 

Fortunately, however, the vast 
majority of the nation’s new citizens 
are ready for their responsibilities 
and can say with the Apostle Paul: 
“When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child: but when I be- 
came a man, I put away childish 
things.” (I Corinthians 13:11.) 

Vote Is as Good -as 
the President^ s^^ 

As a full-fledged citizen. Junior 
can now vote. When he was 18 he 



may have wondered why the voting 
privilege had to wait until 21. Now 
he may be able to see the reason. 
Junior has certainly changed his 
thinking since 18. For some reason, 
18 and 19 were revolutionary years. 
They were years of doubt and chal- 
lenge, This was all to the good and 
an important part of growing up, 
but probably it was far from being 
a period of reflected wisdom. 

In fact, dictators and imperialists 
nearly always try to capitalize on the 
reckless, revolutionary spirit of 18 
and 19-year-olds. Hitler surveyed 
the youth of his own day and said: 
“Look at these young men and boys! 
What material! I shall eradicate 
the thousands of years of human 
domestication. Brutal youth— that is 
what I am after. ... I want to see 
once more in its eyes the gleam . . . 
of the beast of prey. With these I 
can make a new world . . . and create 
a new order!” 

Often, even at 21, we find there is 
still some of the revolutionary spirit 



SEED OF PROMISE 
by Betty Ventura 

At Cumorah’s close, like shattered 
stone. 

Ten thousand Nephite warriors strew 
the field. 

The golden age is o’er, the record 
sealed: 

Moroni walks a wilderness alone. 

Gone the prophet-kings, the loyal 
few, 

Gone those of burning faith, contrite- 
ness, trust. 

White templed cities crumble into 
dust 

Where kneeling throngs their Savior’s 
blessing knew. 

But yet shall Mormon’s record be 
unearthed, 

That to Lehi’s seed it might declare 

The destiny and honor of their birth; 

That they, the once rebellious blood, 
might stand— 

Where once stood Lehi’s other sons— 
and bear 

Their father’s witness ih a Gentile 
land. 



smoldering beneath the surface, bi 
for the most part, it will have be( 
sublimated by maturity and expei 
ence. Everything else being equ: 
a citizen of 21 will make a far mo 
intelligent voter than he would ha’ 
at 18. Recently, a 21-year-old r 
fleeted some of that intelligen 
when he commented, “Say, my vo 
is as good as the President’s!” 

Increased Capacity for fVori 

Psychologists tell us why a 2 
year-old makes a more responsit 
citizen. It is because of his increas( 
capacity for worry. Not that Juni 
couldn’t worry in his ’teens; he di 
But his worries in those days we 
mostly about himself. Now he h 
developed a capacity to worry abo 
things like the high cost of livin 
the international situation, inflatic 
civil liberties, the rising crime ral 
union-management problems, juv 
nile delinquency, and the natioi] 
debt. 

A wholesome amount of worry 
not only a necessary ingredient f 
good citizenship but the mainsprii 
of action in getting community pro 
lems solved. Junior ought to ! 
fully aware of what would happi 
if all of us refused to be botheri 
with unpleasant things like criir 
inflation, and the boast of the Coj 
munists that they will soon conqu 
the world. Obviously, if we refusi 
to be bothered, this would be f 
last generation to live in freedo; 
That is why political scientists s 
an alert, worry-motivated citizen 
is the kind which solves problei 
and therefore continually impro’V 
civilization. 

We also want Junior to recogni 
the kind of worry that digs grav 
Worry is a perishable commodi 
and must not be stored. It shon 
be promptly turned into constructi 
action and thereby disposed i 
Stored-up worries tend to turn ir 
pickles and vinegar and consequei 
ly endanger sound mental healt 
This is the kind of worry most pe 
pie have heard about and therefc 
conclude that all kinds of woi 
should be avoided. This, of couri 
is not true. We want Junior 
recognize worry for what it is— fu 
When put to work it makes; him 
success, makes him a better cito 
a better parent, a better career m£ 
Oh the other hand, it is volat 
stuff. If stored, it explodes. 

(Continued on page 75 
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New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 

PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 



Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE,.. 
STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 

I T A M I 



A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York's leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to vitamins and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 

One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of 
Vitamin prices. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 

**Any particular vitamin bottled un- 
der one label is, for all practical and 
therapeutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies, 

**The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U,S, Government, 

Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds,** 

Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 



Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 

Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins direct from Hudson at 
savings that are up to 50% and more. 
Page after page in the Free Hudson 
Catalog shows tremendous dollar sav- 
ings on Vitamins, Vitamin-Mineral com- 
binations and Food Supplements. 

Here is one example from the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog: A very popular multi- 
ple vitamin that is taken once-a-day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 
. . . the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1.50 per 100. 

Here is another — a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vitamin 
C and minerals, nationally advertised at 
$5.95 per 100 . . . can be purchased for 
only $2.25 per 100 direct from the Hud- 
son Vitamin Catalog. 

These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 32 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from, 
coast-to-coast. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like — but, by all 
means, discover for yourself why Hud- 
son has become a direct money-saving 
source for Vitamins throughout the 
nation. All Hudson Vitamin Products 
are sold w;ith a complete money back 
guarantee. 



HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 

11 West 19th Street, Dept. M-668, New York 11, New York 



j 
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Hudson Vitamins 
have been awarded the 
PARENTS' MAGAZINE 
COMMENDATION SEAL 



PLEASE MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

I HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. Dept. M-658 
I 11 West 19th Street, New York 11, New York 
I Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 

I ^^NAME-J ^ 

I ADDRESS — — - 
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Hotv^s my 
Score Card?^’ 

When parents see a boy reach 21, 
they always hope they have helped 
him acquire the habits, attitudes, 
skills, and social amenities neces- 
sary to become a successful adult. 
It is a time of unspoken evaluation, 
and, for some parents as well as 
boys, a time of regret. But for 
most parents and boys it will be a 
time of great hope and great pride. 
A boy may even respond to a sudden 
urge and say, “Mom, how’s my score 
card?” 

There are a number of things we 
certainly hope our boy has achieved 
by 21; 

First, by this time we hope Junior 
has learned the difference between 
being a character and having a 
character. Character is like a per- 
sonality. It involves the sum total 
of a man. Character is the develop- 
ment of a human being’s best self; 
Lincoln called it “the better angel” 
in each of us. When we say a young 
man has character, we mean he 
stands for something. He is not a 
sniveling, servile, spineless parasite, 
but a hearty, friendly, honest, out- 
going sort of person who makes good 
company, a good employee, a good 
husband, a pleasant neighbor, and 
a good soldier. 

Second, we hope our boy has 
acquired a tremendous capacity for 
good hard work. In certain circles 
this may not be in style, but it is a 
popular commodity on the labor 
market. Those of us who have had 
to hire and train many hundreds of 
young men during our professional 
careers count capacity for hard work 
among the prime virtues of a 21- 
year-old who wants to go places. It 
is not merely that he will produce 
more and help the company stay in 
business. Equally important is the 
fact that a man with a good “work 
quotient” is a pleasure to have 
around. His work shows in his 
voice, in his handshake, in his stride, 
and in his pay envelope. He is 
available for an emergency, volun- 
teers suggestions, carries the ball 
during his regular shift, and, where 
necessary, after his shift. His en- 
thusiasm changes work into pleasure 
and a “job” into a “position.” It is 
a great achievement to build a boy 
into this kind of man. 

Third, we want our boy to be 
honest. He wasn’t born honest. Nor 
was he born dishonest. Both are 



learned. Almost any normal person 
is honest when it is convenient or 
self-serving to be honest. The test 
comes when it is embarrassing or a 
temporary disadvantage to be hon- 
est. A boy learns from his parents 
whether or not to hold the line. If 
they avoid social pressures both in 
and out of the family by telling “lit- 
tle white lies,” then Junior does the 
same. If they face up to each situa- 
tion without garbling the truth. 
Junior has a better target to shoot 
for. 

The boy who is honest has a high 
survival rating. He may not be as 
flashy as the boy with a quick line 
and the ready lie, but he wears bet- 
ter. We want our boy to wear well. 
We want him to know that honesty 
is an attitude, and it should have 
become a habit. In the final analysis 
it simply means he can be trusted; 
trusted in what he says and what 
he does. Employers pay premium 
wages to employees they can trust. 

Fourth, we want our boy to be 
morally strong. This may seem a 
little old-fashioned, but it is still 
civilization’s best foundation for a 



PROVIDENCE 

by Pati-icia DuflF McGinley 

God, who made babies to fill loving 
laps, 

In his wisdom and mercy, also made 
naps. 



happy home and a solid family life. 
Mutual trust is built before marriage 
when a girl finds that a boy is 
morally disciplined and can keep 
his emotions under control. It helps 
her have implicit faith in him after 
marriage. Morality is therefore a 
special kind of honesty which per- 
mits a young husband to be trusted 
by the most important people in 
his life. Almost everyone admh'es 
moral integrity, even the less moral. 

Fifth, we want our boy to have 
become a good student. He should 
have cultivated a sharp appetite for 
good books. We live in a technical 
world of extremely advanced cul- 
tural complexity. The boy who has 
not acquired a thirst for knowledge 
is likely to get left behind. There 
are thousands of bright youthful 
personalities in our land who appear 
overwhelmed by the world they live 



in. Actually, this is the most favoi 
generation of the race. But oi 
the good student will know about 
We want our boy to have a dynar 
part in the throbbing heartbeat 
modern history as mankind prepa; 
to launch into the great new sp£ 
age. 

Sixth, Junior should have becoj 
a skilful problem solver. A you 
child attacks a problem by pulli 
a tantrum. Some grownups do i 
same thing. We want our boy 
have acquired a sound sense of 1 
man engineering. We want him 
have learned to attack a problem 
1— clearly defining it, 2— probing a 
studying until he has selected t 
most practical solution, and 3— ge 
crating the necessary steam to cai 
out the solution. We also want h; 
to have learned the prayer of the a 
cient philosopher who said: “G 
give me strength to change wl 
should be changed and the patien 
to endure what must remain.” 

Seventh, we would not want o 
boy to have attained 21 without £ 
quiring a sense of belonging in f 
universe. This means a strong i 
ligious faith built on truth. A ge 
eration ago it was popular to s 
that a religious faith was for t! 
weak. Time is proving that an e 
lightened religious faith is the s 
preme virtue of the strong. A b< 
of 21 should have already learn< 
that he is part of a carefully design( 
universe governed by a God wl 
personally loves him. Those wl 
say religion is only for children a 
usually those who have never trk 
adult religion. 

Eighth, we want our boy to ha^ 
ambition. This, too, is primarily i 
attitude or an appetite which paren 
can help create. They create it 1 
holding before a boy the vision 
the man they know he can one di 
be. The vision must not be tc 
bright, not beyond his capacity ' 
attainment. And it must not foci 
too soon. In early youth he wan 
to be a policeman, a cowboy, or 
deep sea diver. As he matures h 
interests change and so do his an 
bitions. Perhaps they turn to la^ 
science, medicine, engineering, jn* 
chanics, aviation, or electronics. Tl 
important thing is to keep his searcl 
ing “upward reach” scintillating an 
alive. A set of encouraging paren 
is the most vital single ingredient i 
this process. 

Parents who think they have prol 
lems might consider the case ( 
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Thomas A. Edison. Young Tom was 
expelled from school because of 
his ambitions. Before he could read 
he wanted to study high school 
subjects. He was labeled incor- 
rigible by his exasperated teacher 
and sent home to his worried par- 
ents. Even at home his ambitions 
soon created a neighborhood panic. 
Finally his mother decided to guide 
ail these big ideas into more con- 
structive channels. By the time 
young Tom was 9 he and his 
mother had carefully read Gibbon s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Hume's History of England, ^ 
Sears' History of the World, Burton s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, and The 
Dictionary of Sciences. Such was 
the early guidance of a boy's career 
whose inventions later created in- 
dustries worth more than twenty-five 
billion dollars. 

Ninth, we certainly will not want 
to close this list of achievements 
without mentioning just one more- 
junior's sense of humor. Most 21- 
year-olds have a fathomless capacity 
for humor, but like other human 
qualities it should have matured. 

In his childhood days Junior re- 
sponded to the ‘"humor of absurdity." 
He loved the absurdity of slapstick 
comedy, pie-throwing contests, or 
seeing an elderly woman slip on the 
ice and crash to the sidewalk. 

In later years Junior tastes enough 
of life to feel sympathy for people 
in unfortunate situations. He seldom 
laughs at people slipping or falling. 
He identifies his own feelings with 
those of the victim. His sense of 
humor now requires more subtle 
things. He graduates to the level 
of midden meaning humor.” 

Finally, however. Junior should 
attain the rich, warm glow of grown- 
up humor. Adult humor is hearty 
but not boisterous. It is not laugh- 
ter to be heard but laughter to be 
felt. It grows out of the deep, 
golden depths of the human per- 
sonality which reflect the vast 
richness of life. It is the laughter 
of a father who is smothered under 
an avalanche of welcoming arms as 
a bevy of little people shout, 
“Daddy's home!” It is the laughter 
pf the happy hunter as he brings 
home the game at the end of the 
day. Adult humor is the music of 
the heart— tuned in on the universe. 

Reflections of a Parent 

But whether our son has attained 
all of these desirable things or 



only part of them, the important 
thing is that suddenly he is 21! It 
seems almost impossible to realize 
it. He grew up so fast. Now we are 
sorry we didn't take time to enjoy 
him more. Perhaps in the twilight 
of a quiet summer evening we thumb 
through the pages of the family 
album. It sparks some happy 
memories for a mom and dad. As 
a baby he was the cutest little fellow 
in the town. At four he was a mon- 
key on wheels— all over the place. 
At six the camera caught him 
proudly grinning without his two 
front teeth. Age 10 was truly his 
golden year. And wasn't he sprout- 
ing out of his Sunday suit at 13! 
Then there are all those wonderful 
high school pictures. You can al- 
most see yourself in every scene and 
remember how it used to be in your 
day, at your school. The college 
pictures are great, too, but not quite 
so sentimental. And there is his 
picture in uniform. He made a 
handsome serviceman! No wonder 
the girls fell for him. Funny how 
he seemed sort of oblivious to it. 
Except, of course, for Jo Anne. How 
lovely she looks in her wedding 
dress. They make a marvelous 
couple. . . . 

As a mom and dad look back over 
the past fifth of a century, they 
seem caught between the senti- 
mental flood of happy memories and 
the relief they feel for a mission ac- 



The Comparative Method 

(Continued from page 747) 

but of a quick and violent end. 

(8) Finally the downgrading of the 
Lamanites is not the fulfilment of 
prophecies aboiit the ten tribes after 
the pattern of the destruction of 
God's people (that would be the 
Nephites), their degeneracy is given 
a unique explanation that cannot be 
found either in Ethan Smith or the 
Bible. (To be continued) 

' FOOTNOTES 

D. Bales, The Book of Mormon, 

(1958). 

Even to work out the small number 
of seventy-five parallels Bales had to pad 
heavily. Thus, both the Book of Mormon 
and the Spaulding Manuscript talk about 
great civilizations, as what history does 



complished. They know they made 
some mistakes, but they marvel how 
well it turned out after all. One 
thing they can't help mentioning— 
how some of Junior's childhood 
vices turned out to be his grownup 
virtues. They remember how they 
worried over his destructive pro- 
clivities— how he took the family 
clock apart, unstrung the bedroom 
radio, wrecked the first family TV. 
Now he earns his living mending 
such things! Or they remember 
worrying about his reading so much 
but now they are proud as punch 
that he made the national honor 
fraternity. They think of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln gently scolding her 
boy for being a dreamer and not 
splitting the rails for the farm fence. 
And all the time she was raising 
one of America's greatest presidents! 
Mother Nature surely has a way of 
fooling parents. 

Perhaps this is why raising a boy 
so often seems like a chore. Only 
when the job is practically com- 
pleted does it suddenly seem like the 
greatest happiness of a lifetime. 
And how great the reward of par- 
ents who were blessed with a boy 
who really tried. It makes a mom 
and dad know that it was all worth 
while, and they cannot help saying 
with the wisdom of the ages: 

Raising boys is a x>artnership be- 
tween parents and God; how much 
better to build men than mend them! 



not? This parallel is broken down into 
such inevitable points of resemblance as 
“both [books] refer to great cities,” 
“both . . . represented as having some 
scientific knowledge,” “Both knew some- 
thing of mechanical ^^arts,” “both used 
iron,^* “both used coins” ( the words “coin” 
and “coins,” are not mentioned in the 
Book of Mormon), “both constructed 
fortifications,” “both exceeded the present 
Indians in works of art and ingenuity,” 
etc. Now all these things are inevitable 
accompaniments of any civilization: They 
are not separate and distinct points of 
resemblance at all. One might as well 
argue that since both books mention peo- 
ple, both imply that people have hands, 
hands have fingers, etc., and thus accumu- 
late “parallels” by the score. 

B. Hogan, “ *A Parallel,' a matter of 
chance versus coincidence,” in the Rocky 
Mountain Mason, Jan. 1956, pp. 17-36. 
Elder Roberts' manuscript is still in manu- 
script form. 

““Brodie, op. cit., p. 47, n. 2, 

“’Cross, op. cit., p. 81. 

®*Josiah Priest, pp. 75-76. 

°“Brodie, op, cit., p. 47 cf. 49, 45, 101. 
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Kayaks Down the Nile 

(Continued from page 739) 

swept my companions far down- 
stream out of sight by the time I 
finished and packed my camera 
away. 

I no sooner pushed off, hurrying 
to catch up, than I was startled half 
out of my wits by the sudden violent 
appearance of a huge bull hippo. 
The monster bobbed to the surface 
with a great splash, blowing and 
snorting like a fairy tale dragon, 
forcing me to swerve close to the 
papyrus to dodge him. I was fully 
aware that hippos are the largest of 
all living, nonruminating land ani- 
mals, yet I had always believed them 
to be good-natured though lazy 
critters with no malice towards hu- 
mans unless wounded or defending 
their young. I had heard vivid ac- 
counts of hippos attacking boats and 
even killing people, but usually ac- 
cepted them with a tongue-in-cheek 
attitude, crediting them to an over- 
worked imagination. 

But this private opinion, that un- 
molested hippos were not dangerous 
to man, was completely and ever- 
lastingly refuted when the hulking 
behemoth came plunging after me 
in a vicious charge that left no doubt 
as to his intentions. From his nos- 
trils, flaring furiously, emitting a 
cloud of spray with every snort, to 
his stubby tail, he was nearly as 
long as my kayak and must have 
weighed well over three tons judging 
from his monstrous proportions; yet 
the enraged beast rushed through 
the water after me at a speed un- 
believable for an animal his size. I 
expected any second to feel his long 
yellow tusks crunching down on me 
from behind, but with my arms 
working like a windmill in a gale, 
the double blades of my single pad- 
dle churning the water to froth in 
a desperate attempt to escape, I 
slowly pulled away from him until, 
finally, he broke off and dropped 
back, having successfully defended 
his domain against what must have 
seemed to him a fantastic intruder. 

I was heaving a sigh of relief over 
my narrow escape when downstream 
a hundred yards I saw, to my horror, 
a whole family of hippos dotting the 
surface. They were strung out 
across the narrow river in a formida- 
ble blockade. At the swift rate I 
was being swept along by the rush- 
ing current, there was no way to 



stop in time to avoid passing the 
big river pigs. My only alternative 
was to head for the widest gap be- 
tween them and pray that I could 
get through before they closed the 
space. I had time only to get in a 
few quick, powerful strokes, but 
enough to send me streaking through 
the menacing ‘picket line"' at a 
dizzy rate, leaving them behind be- 
fore they were aware of what had 
happened. But the worst was still 
ahead. 

At the head of a stretch of rapids 
I caught up with my companions 
and found them, too, in a state of 
nervous excitement from hippo en- 
counters. Andre informed me that 
he counted 112 along the way in 
the river alone. The rapids were 
short but tricky and gave our kayak- 
ing ability a real test. The white 
water was a new experience to 
Andre and me, for though we had 
gone on a shakedown trip on the 
Marne and Seine rivers in France to 
familiarize ourselves with our kayaks, 
we hadn’t encountered any rough 
water. Jean was a skilled paddler 
with several years of kayaking expe- 
rience on all the prominent rivers of 
France to his credit, so we did our 
best to follow in his wake and imi- 
tate his technique. We were hard 
pressed in avoiding the masses of 
rock looming in our path with the 
boats sluggish and difficult to 
maneuver from their heavy cargo. 



THEY PASSED ME BY 

by Ivy Houtz Woolley 

Men passed me by— 

Their smiles I did not understand; 
Their laughter seemed to be 
A spark by gladness fanned 
By fitful winds into a glow, 

Whence they came, I did not know, 
For smiles were just as strange to me 
As melons on an apple tree. 

They passed me by— 

Their smiles I did not understand; 
Each time they passed, a cinder 
warm 

Fell on my cheek, my hand. 

I gathered up those cinders small 
And held them for a while; 

A wind came by, they burst to 
flame— 

I, too, have learned to smile. 



but we debouched free safely w; 
only minor tears in the rubber hu 
from the submerged rocks ^ 
couldn’t avoid. 

For about twelve miles we w( 
kept in a constant state of hypt 
tension with the threat of disasi' 
from the unpredictable amphibia] 
They swarmed everywhere on t 
narrow stream and in the borderi 
papyrus swamps. One old hx 
watching as I glided towards hi 
only his massive, battle-scarred he. 
jutting out of the water, decided ! 
didn’t like what he saw, gave ; 
indignant roar, and sank out of sigl 
A few seconds later I swept by t. 
spot where he had submerge 
hugging the green bank as close a; 
dared, every nerve in my body ah 
and tingling. Just as I thought 
had seen the last of him he une 
pectedly reared to the surface a fe 
feet behind, scaring the dayligl 
out of me and came lunging aloi 
in my wake intent on finishing n 
off. Again I was forced to flee f 
my life, whipping my little sh< 
through the water as fast as n 
aching arms could push it. In a 
other nip and tuck pursuit I w; 
nessed an animal with a build lil 
a General Sherman tank and weig 
ing as much as an automobile, charj 
through the water at a speed I nev 
would have dreamed possible, 
managed to elude the cantankeroi 
beast, but farther along I was cha 
lenged by other rogues who took 
into their heads that it was the 
duty to run me off their premis< 
posthaste. 

My arms soon became stiff froi 
my frantic efforts to evade and ou 
strip them. A trio of hippos lollir 
in the shallows in the papyrus raise 
their heads in amazement as I swe] 
by, I stared back in equal fascini 
tion for one of them was a rai 
freak— an albino I Not really whii 
but a light glowing pink all ove 
Watching hippos from shore or eve 
from the deck , of a substanti: 
launch is a fascinating pastime, bi 
paddling in the midst of them in 
fragile “bite-size” midget boat whil 
they played “ring-around-a-rosy 
with me as “rosy,” was one of tf 
most unnerving experiences of m 
life. At times it seemed I was in th 
water with them, positioned as 
was; with the rubber seat of m 
kayak actually below the waterlin< 
and the top of the cockpit a scar 
eighteen inches aboye. 

(Continued on page 762 
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Available in one- 

and two- pound packages 



Sweet enough... flavored just right for adults' and children's tastes alike • Wonderfully light. ..won't spoil 
appetites • Baked with pure, fresh honey and rich graham flour • Scored so they snap right in half for easy 
eating • Wrapped in 3 In- Er- Seal wax packets to keep 'em fresh and crisp, natiomal biscuit company® 
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styling and lifetime construction make 
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your school, social rooms, and Sunday 
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steel with laminated plastic, solid wood or 
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Kayaks Down the Nile 

{Continued from page 760) 

Once past the rapids, it was ex- 
hilarating to be whisked along so 
rapidly on the boiling current with- 
out, exerting myself save to dip my 
paddle to keep heading straight. The 
pleasure of the moment quickly left 
me when I analyzed our dangerous 
predicament; the three of us racing 
single file down a slender, hippo- 
infested corridor between solid walls 
of papyrus at speeds up to twelve 
knots, with no place to make a land- 
ing and no practical way of stopping 
without upsetting our skittish craft. 
It was uncomfortably like being on 
a ski slide; a start is made and from 
then on there is no turning back; 
the course must be followed to the 
end. For us the end came as stark 
catastrophe. 



I was wracking my brain for 
solution to our plight when I becar 
aware that downstream the riv 
seemed to be obstructed by a lo’' 
lying screen of scrubby vegetatic 
As we glided closer, my kayak 
the lead, I could see this phenom 
non was caused by two dinky islan 
lying parallel to each other acre 
the river, both so rank with luxuria 
tropical growth that their vines ai 
branches intertwined to form an i 
most impenetrable living web. B 
fore I had a chance to survey ti 
situation properly I found mys( 
upon the islets with only two cours 
of action open; I could either f 
tempt to plough through tl 
ivy-choked channel separating t] 
islands, or I could dodge around ai 
gamble on squeezing through tl 
span of water between the right bai 
and the first island. So making 




The basis of credit and 
confidence ... 

Richard L. Evans 

Last week we talked of the feelings of self-suffi- 
ciency that sometimes seem to assert themselves 
when people feel sure that they no longer have 
need of others, and we reminded ourselves that ho 
man can be sure he will not have need of others, 
ever, nor be sure that he will not need someone soon, no matter how 
successful or how assured life looks. In pursuing this theme we 
must come to an inevitable conclusion, indeed to one of the fore- 
most lessons of life: that the quality of humility is one of the great 
qualities of character, and there is no real greatness in anyone with- 
out it. And now to follow back the thread by which we come to 
this conclusion: Sometimes when men lose the quality of humility, 
when they become cocksure, they may feel that they are above the 
rules and principles that apply to others. And in this misconception 
they may cast off friends, cast off obligations, cast off principles 
and conventions, and use all circumstances to suit themselves, even 
as an opportunist. But the opportunist is always, in a sense, in 
a precarious position— and may indeed cast off many things, the 
need of which he knows not until perhaps he knows the need 
a little too late— for the time to make friends is all along the way 
of life; the time to build credit is before we are urgently in need 
of credit; the time to become acquainted with the Lord God is 
before the pressure of necessity is upon us. We ought to establish 
the basis of confidence, the basis of credit, the basis of trust, with 
our friends, our family, with all men, and with the Lord God before 
we find ourselves in too deep a deficit— before we find ourselves 
at an inconvenient time, and under urgent necessity seeking for 
the credit, the favors, the friendship, the blessings, the understand- 
ing, that we shall surely sometime have need to seek. 

“The Spoken Word/* from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, August 2, 1959. Copyright 1959. 
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7:35 AM. An accident at County Road and 8:14 AM. The man from FARMERS is at the 
Bay Shore- A phone call to the nearest scene, working with and for the insured. 
FARMERS representative, and he's on his No red tape, no delays. He inspects the 
way. -.fast. His job is to get to the damages, arranges for repairs and can 




9:20 AM. The paper work is done, repairs started. In no time at all the motorist' 
will be rolling again. FARMERS people are friendly people. . .ready and 
willing to serve you quickly, efficiently, cheerfully. A phone call does it. 



YOU SAVE MONEY WITH FARMERS! YOU ARE PROTECTED AGAINST 



Farmers rates are lower —generally 20% 
lower than most other companies— because 
Farmers insures only careful drivers. 
Farmers gives a 10% discount for one 
year of accident-free driving. Farmers 
allows an additional 25% discount on your 
second car, if you qualify. 



UNINSURED DRIVERS 

All Farmers’ auto liability 
policies autoviatically provide 
protection against a hit-and-run 
or uninsured motorist— paying 
as much as $20,000. 



You are first with Farmer si 







AUTO * LIFE * FIRE • TRUCK 



Farmers Auto Insurance 

Call Farmers Insurance Group 
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• 33 RICHARDS ST. 

• EM 4-2581 

• SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



istinctive choice of 
programs to make the 
farewell complete. The 
missionary’s photograph 
included in folded 
program. 



$18.00 



for 500 



and 85c per 100 
for more or less than 500 
plus postage 



The West’s Finest 
Printers and Binders 



Deseret 

J^Nei^ 

Press 




GREATEST 

To Europe by ship gives you more for your transportation 
dollar (costs less, too) ! Aboard any spacious Cunarder 
you enjoy famous food, fun and service ... a vacation in 
itself. Handy pier . . . reliable schedules . . . generous free 
baggage allowance. And you arrive refreshed, 

CHOICE 

Always widest choice of dates, ships, rates, accommoda- 
tions in the Atlantic’s biggest fleet. An average of 3 sail- 
ings a week to Europe . . . including express service to 
Cherbourg and Southampton by the Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Mary, world’s largest superliners. 

CUNARD 

Over 118 years’ experience assures utmost comfort, 
pleasure on a Cunard crossing. And for thrilling cruise 
vacations, Cunard’s year-round program of cruises to 
delight every taste, budget, vacation schedule. 

See your travel agent. 



split-second decision, I held to n 
straight course and shouted ba 
to the boys, '‘Take the right cha 
nel,” trying to sound confidei 
I hesitated until the last possit 
instant then lay back as far as pc 
sible to avoid the tangle of vines ai 
limbs clogging the gap. 

The most horrible minutes of n 
life followed my entry into the lea 
tunnel. I had just flattened myst 
when the kayak smashed to a hi 
deep in the growth. Submerg< 
roots snagged the prow of my bo^ 
causing it to heel over sharply. I 
stantly the torrent ^ rushed over tl 
tilted craft, filling and engulfing 
As the kayak settled, it turned tu 
tie and broke free of the clingii 
vegetation. I found myself beii 
dragged along upside down with n 
legs ensnared in the lashings whi< 
secured the bags. I was in po- 
condition for the heart-bursting c 
deal which followed. For sever 
days I had been suffering from £ 
attack of dysentery which h^ 
sapped my vitality. What strengi 
remained I had squandered 
the exhausting escapes from tl 
hippo attacks.. To make matte 
worse I was momentarily stunnc 
when the shotgun, which I he 
stuck down between the bags < 
equipment in the bow, came hurtlir 
out and struck me full in the fac 
When my senses cleared I gave or 
mighty heave, desperately summoi 
ing all my strength and wrenche 
free of the canvas coffin. 

As I kicked away from my caj 
sized kayak I was viciously seize 
by the madly swirling torrent, whic 
buffeted and bowled me along i 
such overpowering turbulence I w£ 
completely powerless and too diz 2 
even to determine in which directio 
the surface was. I nearly strangle 
as the raging water tore at my ha 
still strapped around my neck. Wit 
both hands I ripped it off with 
fleeting moment of regret an( 
ironically, with a picture flashin 
across my mind of a sweltering m 
in bareheaded misery under a bla; 
ing African sun. My heavy booi 
dragged me down like lead weight 
I clawed at them frenziedly to tee 
them from my feet, but without su( 
cess. I was drowning, and I kne^ 
it. “So this is the way I go, 'like 
fly being washed down a drain/ 
was my thought as I felt my Iff 
ebbing away. 

My fervent petition, “Dear Goc 
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please help me,” seemed miraculous- 
ly answered, for I broke the surface 
just as my lungs seemed on the verge 
of exploding. For a glorious moment 
I stayed on top greedily breathing 
in great gulps of delicious, resusci- 
tating oxygen, then was sucked 
under again. The brief ‘lireather” 
was all I needed. The will to live 
was enkindled, and this, added to a 
growing anger at such a needless 
death, enabled me to exert every 
ounce of strength I possessed in a 
final desperate struggle to survive, 
I fought back to the surface using 
just my arms— kicking only seemed 
to make matters worse— and man- 
aged to keep from going under 
again. As I was swept along down- 
stream, wondering how far I could 
get before the crocodiles came after 
me, I caught a glimpse of the river 
behind and saw that I had been 
whirled through a stretch of rock- 
studded rapids, just beyond the is- 
lands*, Jean and Andre were nowhere 
to be seen. The current, though 
still fast and forcible, calmed enough 
to let me work my way close to the 
right bank where I tried to grab 
hold of stalks of papyrus. I made 
several attempts before I succeeded 
in getting a firm grip and hauled 
myself painfully out of the racing 
water, I collapsed on a floating 
mass of rotting vegetation and lay 
there gasping, half dead with fa- 
tigue, when through waves of 
nausea I felt a jolt then heard an 
anxious French voice asking if I was 
all right. It was Jean. I rolled over 
and said weakly, '1 think so, but 
where is Andre?” He responded in 
silence, gravely holding up a sodden 
hat and one dripping bag, all he had 
been able to retrieve from the river, 
but sufficient evidence to let us 
know that Andre had also met with 
disaster and perhaps had not been 
as fortunate as I. 

(To be continued) 



IRONY 

by Craig Jensen, age 11 

Autumn is the time for leaves 
To faU and enrich the earth; 
Winter is the time I wish 
That summer was in birth. 
Spring is gay in all her beauty 
Rippling through the land; 
Summer is the time I wish 
That winter was at hand. 
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16-mm, motion pictures 








THEATER-QUALITY PICTURE & SOUND in any fully-lighted 
room! Leave the blinds up, the windows open and the lights 
on, BI-FTs sound system accommodates MICROPHONE for 
live commentary. One BI-FI does the work of several com- 
plete sets of conventional equipment. 
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EXTRUDED ALUMINUM 
COMBINATION DOOR 
Highest Quality 
Low-priced Door in 
the Intermountain 
West 

Rugged, beautiful, pre- 
cision built and a full 1 ' 
thick. Converts in minutes 
from storm door to 
screen. 



Rifl'MoiiC AlUMINUM 
3-TRACK COMBINATION WINDOW 



Changes instantly from storm window 
to screen. Nothing to remove or store. 
Precision made of aircraft aluminum 
for lifetime service. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL " 
LUMBER DEALER 



DISTRIBUTED BY 

MORRISON- 
MERRILL & CO. 

Building Moterial Distributors 




HEARING 

Send for your Fbee cardboard replica of 
the powerful New Telex Behind-the-Ear to- 
day! Try it on for size in your own home — 
see how comfortably it fits l^hind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing — or have a 
friend with poor hearing — clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by 
return mail. 




— u 

I TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. D-310 I 

I Please send me information and a free repllco of this | 
I new Telex. | 

I Mflm e _ _ _ I 

I Addres s ■ | 

I City estate | 



Tobacco and Cancer 

(Continued from page 735) 

This work subsequently was corrobo- 
rated by two independent workers, 
Dr. Auerbach in New York and 
Dr Cowdery and his associates in 
St. Louis. Both have shown that 
changes which vary according to 
the amount one smokes, from chronic 
irritation to invasive cancer, occur 
in the bronchial mucous membrane 
(the lining of the bronchial tubes 
where cancer develops). Further- 
more, our studies show that these 
precancerous changes revert to 
normal if smoking is discontinued. 
They are reversible. But there does 
come a time, as in the case of Evarts 
Graham, when they are irreversible. 

Dr. Graham and Dr. Wynder did 
a very fine piece of experimental 
work showing without any question 
or doubt that there is a cancer- 
producing agent in the smoke of 
cigarets. They had a robot-smoking 
machine that looked like a giant 
candelabrum. It smoked a hundred 
cigarets at a time, using the same 
method as humans would. Every 
sixty seconds it would take a long 
drag of two seconds. The smoke 
was collected, and a tar residue was 
obtained. This was added to a 
solvent and applied to the skin of 
animals. At the end of eight months, 
one non-cancerous tumor developed 
at the site of application of the tar 
out of about 500 applications. At 
the end of the year, one real cancer, 
which was indistinguishable from 
human cancer in that it spread be- 
yond the body and killed the ani- 
mal, developed at the site of 
application of the tar. At the end 



of two years 44 percent of the ani 
mals developed a cancer which wa 
indistinguishable from human cance 
at the site of application of the tai 
In the control group to which onl; 
the solvent was applied three time 
a week, not one animal at the enc 
of two years developed either a non 
cancerous or a cancerous tumor. 

This shows without any questio] 
or doubt that there is in the smok 
from cigarets a cancer-producin; 
agent. 

We know that cancer of the lun. 
is increasing more than any othe 
cancer of the body and is now th 
most frequent cancer of all. W 
also know that there is a cancel 
producing agent in the smoke c 
cigarets, and the only logical cor 
elusion is that there is a causs 
relationship. 

I am frequently asked whethe 
filters help. I always answer in th 
affirmative. They do. They hel 
sell more cigarets. That is all the 
do. 

We took five popular brands, for 
with filters and one without, an 
collected the tar from these fi\ 
cigarets. And I would challeng 
anyone to pick out the one that doe 
not have the filter. There is no di: 
ference at all. 

I sincerely hope that I can coi 
vince all of you; and particular] 
you youngsters, never to smoke, 
would say that if any of you <] 
smoke, you should get an. X-ray < 
your chest at least every thre 
months, so that when you do develo 
cancer— and you will just as sure 
as I am standing here before you 
it can be detected in time, while 
is still curable! 



GIFT OF SOUND 

by Anobel Armour 

When I was just a child I knew 
The song of birds 

And sound of leaves when wind blows through. 
All in my mother's words, 

Shaped by her patient loving hands. 

Through her I found 
Music in alb our meadowlands, 

Though shut away from sound. 

Now in the night when I hear stars. 

Which takes an ear 

Which knows no limit and no bars. 

The very hemisphere 
Orchestrates infinity. 

For silence is a song to me. 
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The WoMs First Super Lubricant at a Molar Oil Price protects car engines like a charm. 

—at below-zero temperatures, at 100"= F. above! 

Put your car - and your cares 
in CONOCO’S hands 
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^ °K change IS going into this engine. Our Conoco Dealer’s adding the peace of 
^d hat goes hand .n hand with skiUed Conoco care. For example: the extra margin 
of protection assured by Conoco’s exclusive OU-Plating® discovery It helps 
Conoco aU-season Super Motor Oil cUng permanently to upper engine surfaces ? 

... protects engines against wear 24 hours a day. Pine protection? The best-and’ 
typical of the products you get from Conoco Dealers everywhere. 
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FREE 

A booklet that 
shows you the 
way to vibrant 
health. 



NATURE’S WAY TO HEALTH 

Drink Fresh Live Juices 
Own the best fruit and vegetable 
juicer that money can buy. Prove 
it to yourself without risk. 
Money-bock guarantee. 

Write Todoy 

Juice-Master, Inc. 

Dept. ET 
Muller Road 
East Peoria, Illinois 




• FORMALS 
• DRESSES 



• LINGERIE 





38 South Main Salt Lake City 



When you think of TRAVEL 
Think of MURDOCK TRAVEL 

51 North State Salt Lake City, Utah 

DA 2-1129 




A practical plan for 

Food Storage Shelves 



by George S. Nelson 

Almost all of us realize the im- 
portance of preparing for the future— 
and of following the counsel of the 
leaders of the Church in storing 
foodstuffs away against a time of 
want— caused either by personal 
tragedy of community-wide disaster. 
But the ever-present problem has 



always been how to store in such 
a way that the oldest of the food- 
stuffs may always be used first, as 
the supply is constantly being re- 
plenished with fresher goods. 

Bishop Richard S. Tanner of the 
Yale Second Ward. Bonneville ( Salt 
{Continued on page 778) 
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Whafs the Hurry 

(Continued from page 731) 

selfish and self-centered. Mature 
love, if it be real, desires not merely 
self-satisfaction, but thinks first of 
the satisfaction of the mate. 

Many young couples overempha- 
size the seriousness of problems 
which arise in the first years of 
their marriage, and, in a sense, 
make "'mountains out of molehills.” 
This is not to say there are not 
many very serious problems to meet 
and solve. But if they will con- 
sider such problems together, as 
adult people should, if they will 
bring all their misunderstandings 
out into the open, discuss them 
frankly, and in a sort of mutual 
compromise face up to the trouble 
zones in married life, pinpoint and 
analyze them, and keep them in 
proper perspective, they may dis- 
cover that they have been looking 
through magnifying glasses. 

Where there is deep and mature 
love, which is being nurtured and 
jealously guarded, the couple will 
confide in each other and discuss 
all matters of joint interest— and in 
marriage everything should be of 
interest to both— they will stand to- 
gether in adversity, will lean on, 
support, and give strength to each 
other. They will find that their 
combined strength is more than 
double the strength of either one of 
them alone. Trouble and adversity, 
when jointly met, will strengthen the 
marriage and bind the couple to- 
gether sometimes more closely than 
if all the days were sunshine and 
ease. Just "talking things over” goes 
far toward reaching a solution, it 
keeps the couple in rapport but 
if the line of communication be- 
tween husband and wife is severed, 
by sulking, or temper tantrums, what 
was once exuberance and joy gives 
way to indijfference, misunderstand- 
ing, and, if not corrected, active dis- 
like and hatred. Inhibitions and 
weakened relationships can be 
avoided and stress and strain can 
make us stronger if met and handled 
on an adult level. 

Sincerity and frankness are to 
marriage what honesty and integrity 
are to business. Their presence in- 
sures success; their absence leads to 
bankruptcy. 

In view of aU of this, again we 
should ask the question "What’s the 
hurry?” 
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...that Special 
Morning Milk 

So easy to digest, Special Morning 
Milk is the only evaporated milk 
especially developed for hahies . . . 
the only evaporated milk with ex- 
tra Vitamins A and D added in 
the amount doctors believe best to 
help promote sound bones and 
teeth and build resistance to 
disease. 

Ask your doctor about Special 
Morning Milk for your baby! 



BALANCED 
DOUBLE ACTION 

MEANS 

BETTER BAKING 




CLABBER GIRL 

EXCLUSIVELY known as the 
Baking Powder with the 
BALANCED double action 

HULMAN AND COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 



The Editors Page 

(Continued from page 727) 
his personality, that he hears you; 
do you feel a power that operates 
perhaps as the radio or a greater 
power so that you feel that you are 
communing with him? You are not 
just saying your prayers, you are 



praying. Do you know that he is 
real, our Savior, the Head of the 
Church? I know that he is! 

He is a weak man who flies into a 
passion, whether he is working a 
machine, plowing, writing, or what- 
ever he may be doing. A man of the 
priesthood should not fly into a pas- 
sion. Learn to be dignified. You 




The ignorance that shuts out 
understanding 

Richard L. Evans 

We spoke last week of happiness, of discontent, 
and of the problem of comparisons, and cited this 
two-century-old sentence: “If one only wished to 
be happy, this could be easily accomplished; but 
we wish to be happier than other people and this 
is always difficult, for we believe others to be happier than they 
are.”^ One of the greatest barriers to happiness is ignorance. And 
this we say despite the old saying that “ignorance is bliss."" If 
it is, it is a bliss founded on false foundations. Happiness should 
be, must be— indeed basically has to be— founded on fact~on truth 
and intelligence. And today we should like to consider in a few 
sentences the ignorance that pertains to the problem of getting 
along with people— the ignorance that shuts out understanding— 
that creates mistrust, intolerance, and contention. “The earth and 
the fulness thereof has been placed at the disposal of Man,"" wrote 
Hendrik Van Loon in his Geography. “This home of ours is a good 
home. It produces . . . benefits in . , . abundant measure. . . . 
But Nature has her own code of laws. . . . Nature will give unto 
us, and she will give without stint, but in return she demands 
that we study her precepts and abide by her dictates. It will take 
time, it will take . . . slow and painful education to make us find the 
true road of salvation. But that road leads towards the conscious- 
ness that we are all of us fellow-passengers on one and the same 
planet Once we have got hold of this absolute verity— once we 
have realized and grasped the fact that for better or for worse 
this is our common home . . . that it therefore behooves us to 
behave as we would if we found ourselves on board a train or a 
steamer bound for an unknown destination— we shalThave taken 
the first but most important step towards the solution of that 
terrible problem which is at the root of all our difficulties. We 
are all of us fellow-passengers on the same planet . . . and we are 
all of us equally responsible for the happiness and well-being of 
the world in which we happen to live.”- With this awareness we 
would plead with all people to penetrate the shadows, to dispel 
ignorance and invite understanding— because what affects any of 
us affects all of us. And earnestly we need, all of us, under- 
standing-understanding ourselves, understanding other people and 
their problems. Ignorance is an enemy. It is not happiness. “This 
home of ours is a good home”"— but more and more we need to 
cross the chasms that keep us from understanding, from com- 
municating as man to man, for we are, all of us, fellow-passengers 
on the same planet. We need to learn to get along. 

“The Spoken Word,” from Temple Square presented over KSL and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, August 16, 1959. Copyright 1959. 



^Charles de Secoudat Montesquieu, 

mendrifc Willem Van Loon, Van Loon*s Geography. 
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cannot picture Christ flying into a 
passion. Indignant with sin? Yes. 
He drove out the moneychangers 
when they insulted God and defiled 
the temple. Yes, but he was so digni- 
fied and noble that when he stood 
before Pilate that ruler was impelled 
to say; '‘Behold, the man.” 

"Whatever thou art, act well thy 
part.” 



SUNDAY SCHOOL IN AN 
OLD MILL 

by Louise Darcy 

Where once a mill wheel turned, 
now Sunday School 
Is held above the water as it flows 
With steady current; from a nearby 
tree 

Bright leaves drift down; this scene 
of calm repose 

Upon a Sabbath day makes Bible 
words 

Seem very plain, an atmosphere 
That offers its abundant loveliness, 
The gift of God in autumn of the 
year. 



These Times 



{Continued from page 716) 



come to see the United States? 

None of the foregoing are root- 
causes. Rather they are effects. A 
fundamental- shift is taking place in 
the structure of world power. Fol- 
lowing are some of the forces that 
have brought the world to the 
nervous point, half fearful yet hope- 
ful, of the Eisenhower-Khruschev 
exchange visits; 

1. The rearmament of the United 
States and its resumption of the 
attitude of strength, very apparent 
by 1947. 



2. The death of Stalin in 1953, 
followed by internal shifts in the 
structure of Soviet politics. These 
shifts reflected the needs and aspira- 
tions of the younger people of a 
rising industrial-scientific society. 



Start Going Around With 

Drew Pearson on 

” Washington Merry-Go-Round 

One of the nation’s most 
popular and widely-quoted 
columnists is Drew 
Pearson. He’s yours to 
read regularly on the 
editorial pages of the 
Deseret News and 
Telegram. Regularly he 
scores news beats and 
his interpretation of the 
significance of events 
has made him one of 
the most highly 
respected Washington 
writers of all time. 
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DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 



L.CARN world’s most fascinating business. We 
teach you to repo-ir, tnake, sell all kinds of Dolls and 
accessories. Study at home. Earn whils you ieam. 
Start your own business part or full-time. We show 
you how. FREE catalofir without obligration. 

THE DOLL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
Studio lE-109 

11826 Son Vicente Blvd. • ios Angeles 49. California 



-MUSIC 



„ .uickly, rlffht at 

home, to play piano, ^ilar. accordion, any instrument. 
Our famous pictured lessons malce it easy. No boring exer- 
cises. Start Playing simple pieces right away. Low cost. 
1.000,000 Students, including Lawrence Welk. Write for 
FREE booh. No obligation. No salesman will call. U. S. 
School of Music, Studio A 13010 , Port Washington, N. t. 
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Nev^4^nffma Motel 
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1 START YOUR OWN 

MAIL ORDER 




The Presidents of the 



HOME BUSINESS 



Get your FREE COPY of How to 
Make Money in Mail Order" reveal- 
«0CC I ine; plans on how and where to 
■ _ U best products to sell by mail — how 

[ to pocket profits in advance — how 
to get free ads. Men, women, f am» 

i ilies, start your own big profit home 
mail order business without experi- 
ence or product investment. New 
Mail Order Exchange plan helps 
beginners start. Confidential bulle- 
tins show you products to sell by mail, show newest 
sure-fire mail order techniques. Write today for your 
FREE COPY of “Howto Make Money in Mail Order.' ' 
There's no obligation. Air mail reaches us overnight* 
MAIL ORDER EXCHANGE 
1717 Westwood* Dept. XI 65 A* Los Angeles 24, Calif. 




Can Simple 
Exercise 
Help You ? 

Famous heart specialist and two 
noted physiologists tell how nor- 
mal men and women can keep ht, 
trim, active and youthful, partic- 
ularly after 35, by simple exer- 
cises that stimulate the circula- 
tion. Mailed free as a public 
service by Exercise For Health, 
Box 2520, New York 17, N. Y.Ask 
for pamphlets 65 and 66, 



IN USE forSEVEMT-FIVE YEARS 

Aids in treatment of Canker* simple 
sore throat and other minor mouth 
and throat irritations. 

HALL'S REMEDY 

Salt Lake City. Utah 



15 Inch Typewriters suitable 
for Genealogy work 

Save From 25% to 60% on Factory rebuilts. 
Write for free literature. 

SCHREYER TYPEWRITERS 

757 So. Stote Salt Lake City 11, Utah 



Church 

(the full-color insert from the 
November 1958 ERA) 

may now be obtained from 
Deseret Book Company or 
Bookcroft 

or their representatives in 
your community 
$1.00 a copy 



FILMS! 

DEVELOPED & PRINTED 
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PRINTS 

only 
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_ or 12 
[Exposurel 

Roll! 

OLD PHOTOS Copied and Printed 
for GENEALOGY— 60< each 

Money-back Guarantee! 

SAM'S PHOTO LAB 

Ip. o. Box 1115, Dept. AA, Salt Lake Gty, Ut.T 



OLYMPIC and SKI VACATION 

Finest mountain ski lodge-excellent cuisine- 
all meals included— transportation to Squaw 
Valley and other ski areas. 

Evening excursion to Reno — entertainment — 
dancing. 

Robbins Travel Inti. 

14 South Main Salt Lake City 

EL 9-0959 Apply early. 



3. Technical developments, par- 
ticularly in H-bomb and missile 
weaponry. The futility of war be- 
came more visible to the ignorant 
and unpracticed eyes of men who 
formerly thought in terms of places 
to hide, of escape. Now there was 
no place to hide, no escape. 

4. The rise to world power of Red 
China, a factor unknown to either 
Russia or the world situation in 
1945. Russia remembers Genghis 
Khan. The world, including Khrus- 
chev, contemplates the new China, 
also remembering, 

5. Most amazing of all, and most 
productive of all the forces has been 
the utilization of American rearma- 
ment and industrial power in un- 
precedented ways. The United 
States of America, contrary to its 
former behavior pattern, led out 
after 1945 in measures of collective 
security. There was the United Na- 
tions organization in New York City. 
Its affiliated agencies have all re- 
ceived vigorous US support. But 
more amazing, the United States 
constructed and led out in the forma- 
tion of a series of “entangling"^ 
alliances outside of the western 
hemisphere: NATO, SEATO, AN- 
ZAC, and the other world-girdling 
pacts. All these alliances pledged 
the strength, will, and resources 
of the United States to keep the 
peace. This will was tested, 1950-53, 
in Korea. The United States did 
not shrink. It boldly led out in the 
third-most costly war of its history, 
a war undertaken to maintain princi- 
ple. 

The alliances have been a bi- 
partisan effort and a bipartisan 
achievement. The names of Harry 
S. Truman and Dean Acheson as 
the architects of NATO, as the hard- 
tried decision-makers in the Korean 
crisis, are linked with those of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower .as first com- 
mander of NATO forces under the 
Truman administration, later as Pres- 
ident, with John Foster Dulles his 
Secretary of State. The “posture” of 
strength advocated by George Catlett 
Marshall was built. Mr. Dulles" 
“brinkmanship"" has been used, not 
only against protagonists as in Korea, 
but it has been used to uphold 
principle, as in the Suez crisis, 
against our tried and true friends 
of Britain and France. 

The uses of power are many. 
They are complex. But there has 
been clear demonstration that 
power, dedicated to a durable world 
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order, can and will be used in pur- 
suit of justice. The Russians under- 
stand this. 

The task is only begun. Crisis 
will yet mount upon crisis. The 
crude instruments of world order 
are utterly dependent on the intelli- 
gence, goodwill, and spirit of the 
men who wield them, American, 
Russian, or Chinese. The ice often 
thickens, is harder, more slick, and 
difficult to manage, after a thaw. 
This, all must remember. 

In the long run the better fire 
with which to melt the ice of suspi- 
cion, fear, mistrust, and hatred, is 
the torch of faith. The greatest 



Our mission is to save, to preserve 
from evil, to exalt mankind, to bring 
light and truth into the world, to 
prevail upon the people of the earth 
to walk righteously before God, and 
to honor him in their lives and with 
the first fruits of all their substance 
and increase, that their barns may 
be filled with plenty and, figuratively 
speaking, that 'Hheir presses may 
burst out with new winef^ 

President Joseph F. Smith 



human conception is the faith 
evidenced in the Christian message. 
Though the Son of Man gives his 
life on the cross, there is no sur- 
render, no defeat, no letup. He 
rises again and continues the work. 
Others follow. The pattern spreads. 
If, in these times, men can harness 
the relationships between knowl- 
edge and faith, guiding the result 
with love, the big thaw may con- 
tinue. 

Ponder well the theme, in the age 
of Sputnik: "*Ye shall know the 

truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,” No man can be saved in 
ignorance. The replacement of ig- 
norance with the light of knowledge 
of the cold war, and its causes, has 
only begun. The light of truth has 
constantly to be rekindled in such a 
quest. Fear has its necessary uses, 
including fear of communism. But 
faith in something positive must be 
stronger than such fear. The Chris- 
tian faith asserts that good can over- 
come evil. Such faith is needed in 
these times, fortified by ever-grow- 
ing knowledge of the relevant truth 
of the matter. 




You need extra Minerals and Vitamins, that is more than you normally get from a bal- 
anced diet, when you ore under stress. Whether that stress is physical or emotional, major 
or minor. 



Why not try Don Lymans 2 to 1 Food Supplement 

it may help you to look better, feel better and have more pep and vitality. 

Don Lyman's 2 to 1 Food Supplement will supply from Natural and Organic sources 
generous quantities of all the Vitamins and Minerals known to be needed and many of 
the other vitamins, minerals and food factors suspected of being needed in human nutrition. 

Send for a 6 months supply 

of 2 to 1 on our money back guarantee plan. 

You can save money by using some of our other high quality health food products. 
Liver tablets, C tablets from Rose hips. Bone Calcium Wafers, Honey Protein Wafers, B 
Complex tablets — ALLnn-ONE Mineral & Vitamin tablets — Natural & Organic — HI-B-Yeast 
tablets. Children's vitamins to chew or dissolve, fruit flavored. 




with SURE MEAL 



Lose 3 to 6 pounds on 9 successive SURE MEALS in 3 days— 
Lose 2 pounds a week on 2 SURE MEALS a day until you have 
your weight at a satisfactory level — Then use SURE MEAL only 
once a doy to maintain or hold your weight right where you 
wont it. 

SURE MEAL provides the eosiest and most simple and inexpen- 
sive way to solve your weight problems, 

irs DELICIOUS AND EASY TO USE 




Don Lyman & Associates 

472 South 10th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please mail or deliver without extra cost. 

Food Supplement 
Don Lyman^s 2 to 1 
Mineral & Vitamins 



1 Month Supply— 1 80 tablets $5.49 □ 

2 Months Supply— 360 tablets $10.00 □ 

6 Months Supply— 1080 tablets $25.00 Q 

Other Products □ 



EM 3-9674 

Delicious Way to Reduce 

SURE MEAL 



20 Meal Size $4.75 O 

40 Meal Size $9 00 □ 

Case 240 Meols $45.00 U 

De-Fatted Chocolate □ 

Vanilla 1 □ 

Butterscotch P 
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Mrs. America makes new delicious 

Caramel Twists 

with Fleischmann’ s Yeast 
and Bisquick® 

It s so easy to whip up these caramel-pecan 
roUs,” says Mrs. L. Clarke Priebe of Des 
Moines, the new Mrs. America*. “There’s just 
one rising! And mm . . . that wonderful flavor 
only yeast can give. I mean Fleischmann^ s 
Active Dry Yeast. It always gives me fast 
risings and perfect results!” , 

Reg. Mrs. America Inc. 



CARAMEL TWISTS 

u Margarineorbutter i package Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 

rimo TUcni’>ty^l^ 



\ 



Yi cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon light corn syrup 
Vi cup chopped Royal Pecans 
34 cup warm, not hot, water 

Melt margarine or butter; stir in sugar, 
syrup, bring to rolling boil. Spread in large 
oblong pan. Sprinkle with pecans. Dissolve 
yeast in warm water in mixing bowl. Mix in 
Bisquick, beat vigorously. Turn dough onto 
board dusted with Bisquick. Knead until 
smooth, about 20 times. Roll into 12-inch 
square. Brush with 2 tablespoons melted 
margarine or butter. Sprinkle center third 
with one-half the sugar-cinnamon mixture. 
Fold one-third over center third. Sprinkle 
with remaining sugar-cinnamon. Fold re- 
maining third over the two layers. Cut with 



‘^Vz cups Bisquick 
2 tablespoons melted margarine or butter 
*4 cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

sharp knife crosswise into strips about one 
inch wide. Twist each strip. Seal ends. Place 
m pan I Yi inches apart. Cover. Let rise in 
warm place, free from draft, until doubled 
in bulk, about 1 hour. Bake at 400“ F. about 
20 minutes. Invert pan immediately. 




fleischmann-s veast— another fine product of standard brands I 
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Daily Air Service 
PAGE CANYON 

FLAGSTAFF, Ki 



SALT LAKE CITY 
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Write for Bonanza’s 
color folders on a 
variety of Package Tours 
to the fun spots 
of the West ! 

P. O. Box 391. 
has Vegas, Nevada. 




FLY BONANZA AIR UNES 
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LIVE BETTER 
ELECTRICALLY 

with FULL 

HOU5EPOWER 

UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 






"'I have found the 
Pilgrim Bible most helpful... 

the cross-references invite the com- 
parison proper for interpreting Scrip- 
ture by Scripture. This combination of 
scholarship and simplicity and faith in 
the Word is most refreshing.” 

-Pierson Curtis, Master, 
The Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y. 

The Pilgrim Bible ex- 
plains God's Word while 
you read. All notes, helps, 
etc. are presented with 
utmost simplicity and ap- 
pear on the same page 
with the verse to which 
they refer. Dr. E. Schuyler 
English and 37 contrib- 
utors produced this an- 
notated edition of the 

AUTHORIZED KIHG JAMES 

VERSION. In various bind- 
ings from $5.50, at your 
bookseller. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 16-00 Pollitt 
Drive, Pair Lawn, N. J. 



Enjoy 

Rose Bowl Game and Parade 
Disneyland, Marineland, Knotts Berry Farm 

Robbins Travel Inti. 

14 South Main Salt Loke City 

EL 9-0959 - EL 5-7843 
Reservations Limited — Apply Early 



creamed mixture. Then fold in 
vanilla, oatmeal, corn flakes, and 
salted peanuts. Put small mounds 
on a buttered cookie sheet and flat- 
ten with a fork. Bake at 350° F. 
Whole Spanish peanuts, brown skins 
and all, can be used. 

Another good cookie with a more 
delicate flavor is called 

Pineapple Drops 

1 cup white sugar 
1 cup brown sugar 

1 cup shortening 

2 eggs well beaten 

1 cup crushed, drained pineapple 
4 cups flour (approximately) 

Vz teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup chopped nuts 

Cream the shortening and sugar 
well together. Add the eggs and 
other ingredients. If dough is too 
stiff to drop from spoon thin it a 
little with pineapple juice. Drop 
by teaspoon on a buttered cookie 
sheet. Bake at 350° F. 

Golden Popcorn Balls 

A good popcorn ball recipe comes 
in handy on many occasions. An 
appropriate Halloween treat would 
be popcorn balls. 

3 gallons of popped com 

Combine 1 cup dark corn syrup, 
1 lb. package of brown sugar, bring 
to a good boil, and add 1 square of 
butter or margarine. Stir con- 
stantly. Bring to a boil again. Add 
1 cup evaporated milk and % cup 
white sugar. Boil to a soft ball, 
stirring. Pour over popcorn and 
gently press with buttered hands to 
form balls. 

These cheese straws are wonder- 
ful as a snack treat and are just as 
delicious and special served accom- 
panying a dainty luncheon salad. 

Cheese Straws 

¥4 lb, nippy American cheese 
cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
Va teaspoon pepper 
Vs teaspoon cayenne pepper 
Vz cup butter 



Grate the cheese finely. Sift flour 
and seasonings together. Cream 
butter until light and fluffy; add the 
seasoned flour and cheese. Blend 
thoroughly. Let stand in refrigera- 
tor at least an hour. Roll pastry Vz 
inch thick. Cut into strips 4 inches 
long and Va inch wide. Lift care- 
fully with a spatula and place on 
ungreased cookie sheet. Sprinkle 
with paprika. Bake at 400° F. for 
about 8 minutes. Be careful not to 
brown too much. They burn easily. 
Makes about 3 dozen cheese straws. 

Spun Peanut Brittle 

2 cups white sugar 
1 cup white corn syrup 
1 cup water 

Bring to boil with lid on. Remove 
lid and cook until it spins a thread. 
Add 2 cups salted peanuts and stir, 
cook to 300° F. on candy ther- 
mometer. Take from heat and add 
1 square butter, IVz teaspoons soda 
and 2 teaspoons vanilla. Stir. Pour 
out onto 3 well-buttered cookie 
sheets and begin stretching it out 
with forks until it is very, very thin. 
Cool. Break into pieces and fill large 
basket. 

Nut Nibbles 
1 lb. salted nuts 

1-12 oz. pkg. shredded wheat 
squares 

1-10 oz. pkg. Cheerio Oats 
I- 6 V 2 oz. pkg. rice squares 
1 Ib. pkg. slip pretzels 
1 cup cooking oil 
yz lb. melted butter 

Season to taste. Some choices are 
onion salt, garlic salt, celery salt, 
Worcestershire sauce. 

Spread out in large pan in oven 
and roast for about an hour at 
285° F. Stir while cooking. 



TREASON WITH REASON 
by Annie Laurie Von Tungeha 



The fondest mom or daddy 
Besieged by twenty hearties 
Becomes a shade allergic 
To children s birthday parties. 
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A Shining You 

In all the world you are the most 
important person— to you. You can 
never walk away and leave this 
person. You can never run away 
from her for even a split second. 
Already you have lived fourteen, 
■ sixteen, or maybe eighteen years 
with her. Is she someone to be 
proud of? It’s up to you what kind 
of girl she is. 

Does it please you how she looks? 
Let’s talk about being worthy to be 
looked at, in other words— scrubbed 
and shining clean. It is impos- 
sible to be too clean. Today’s 
standards are high, the whole of you 
must have that glowing look. In 
other ages the standards were dif- 
ferent. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
tells of a lady who was thought 
to be overfastidious by the other 
travelers because she didn’t drip 
gravy down the front of her dress 
when she was eating. She also, it 
surprisingly stated, had clean hands. 
In the days of King Arthur, people 
were pretty careless about washing 
their clothes. A person might own 
one dress and wear it for years with- 
out benefit of a cleaning. There 
were no washing machines, clean- 
ing fluids, detergents, or deodorants. 
Men and women were supposed to 
smell like the environment in which 
they worked. A cook should smell 
of garlic, a coachman of horses, a 
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Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges, 
and all /nsfifuflons 



MONROE TRUCKS 

For Etonng Folding Tables and Chain 
the easy mtidem way Each tnjclt 
handles either tables or chairs Construe* 
Trump ort Storage non ol Truck No TSC permits storage 

Truck No. TS " 

Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks* Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 



249 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 



COAT and HAT RACKS 
^ every CfiurcA need 

~ ' A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 

■■ vides ventilate hat shelves and 

either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodatea 
L 48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
T r can be set-up anywhere or dis- 

^ ^ assembled in less than a minute 

' ■4* without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 

n stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled "high” for robes or vest- 
ments, "normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wall at 
proper heights for each age 
group. Write for Bulletin CT- 690 
stowing these end other 
modern steel wardrobe units; 

VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 

The Coat Rack People 
1127 West 37th Street, ChicaEO 9, Illinois 



Your people will buy 
Messenger’s Historical 
Art Calendar on sight. 
This is the calendar 
especially designed 
and produced for the 
Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. 
Wards and Stakes can 
makeup to 100% profit. 
A proven and tested 
fund-raising program 
for quorums and or- 
’ ■ ganizations. 

■SfclvIJ?’”-'-':; "*=*' r»p full 

'-j.: particulars. 

/ Messenger Histori- 

/ / cal Art Calendar has 

/ scriptural mes- 

I sage for Latter-Day 
/ Saints for each day 
/ ■■ / of Ihe year together 

13 appropriate 
j:S j art reproductions 
full, natural color. 

' f Also historical data, 

/:4* etc. The Ten Com- 

f It mandments on the back 

cover in beautiful Old 
7 English lettering with 
/ colored border — suit- 
able for framing. 

PRICES: Single copy 454; 3 copies $1.25; 
12 copies $4.50; 25 copies $7.75; 

SO copies $15.00. 

Write today for better prices on larger 
quantities and for proven sales plan. 



Francis Proctor 

1051 E. 2UI, South, Salt Lake City 6, Utah 

Please send at once Messenger Historical 

Art Calendars for I960. 

Enclosed is remittance of $ 

□ Please send free information on Ward and 
Stake sales plan. 



glue maker of glue. But today we 
are judged differently. This world 
is clean-conscious. How clean are 



asked, “Why? She dances well.” 
The first fellow came back with, 
“That s right, but her hair smells.” 
And just to hear him say it you were 
sure it didn’t smell sweet. Clean, 
shining hair is a halo everyone can 
afford to have. To be popular, to 
make good first impressions let your 
goal be—a shining self. This must 
include all of you, your ears, neck, 
teeth, elbows, heels, fingernails, 
complexion, and clothes. You can’t 
be almost clean. You either are or 
you aren’t. There is no halfway to it. 
That wonderful, refreshing, spark- 
ling liquid called water is yours to 
use. Add soap and lather it, and 
away go dirt, sweat, dust, and bac- 
teria, and out comes a sweet, sweet 
you. Then clothe yourself in spot- 
less apparel, and you are ready to 
meet the world on its top level. 



Food Storage Shelves 

(Continued from page 768) 

Lake City) Stake, asked the writer 
to find a solution to the difficulty of 
knowing which cans to use first. The 
storage unit, as seen in the drawing, 
was easy to make and assemble, and 
the materials cost about $20.00. 

It presents the following advan- 
tages to its user: 

1) Up to sixty varieties of cans 
may be readily seen. 

2 ) Old and new cans may be dis- 
tinguished by a system of dating. 

3) The oldest cans are used first, 
before the newest cans become 
readily available. 

4 ) The fullest use of space is made 
as the oldest cans and the newest 
cans occupy the same row. 

5) New cans are inserted behind 
the old cans with a minimum of 
effort. 

6) Cans are rotated by a one- 
third turn each time a can in a given 
row is removed. (The periodic mov- 
ing of the cans’ contents is considered 
a must in keeping stored foods 
usable.) 

7) Other shelves may be built at 
the side of the can storage shelves, 
thereby providing maximum stor- 
age space in a minimum area. 
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you right now? Two boys were 
talking about a dance they had at- 
tended. One boy said, “I don t like 
to dance with her.” The other bov 



Ever think what would happen if 0 
fire were to lay waste your home , 

See the friendly Agent of the 

UTAH HOME FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

in your locality. He will he glad to help you check your 

pcliclet. Or ... . . . 

HEBER J. GRANT & CO. 

General Agents 

20 South Main — Salt Lake City 




FAMOUS 
FOR FIT 

SINCE 1850 



LEVI'S 

AMERICA'S FINEST OVERAU® 
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NEED AAONEY? 

You or your Church organization can 
make up to $1,000 or more by selling 
Christmas cards and supplies. 

All our merchandise on consignment. 
Absolutely no money outlay. Free ship- 
ping, immediate delivery. All major 
lines of quality cards and supplies 
available at lowest prices. 

Average profit of LDS organizations last 
year, over $200 — several more than 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Write or call now for full details. 
No obligation. 

Visit us during conference 

oiedaie 

LDS Owned and Operated 
2435 So. State Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone HU 5-0812 
If no answer, call CY 8-4681 



University of Utah 

proudly announces 

30 DAYS OF FUN & TRAVEL IN MEXICO 
Arranged by ROBBINS TRAVEL INTL 

November 14-December 13 

Prof. Gregory Crampton— Director 
University Credit Optional 
Apply at 

Robbins Travel Inti. 

14 South Main Salt Lake City 

EL 9-0959 

Register early — space limited. 




Hundreds of 
Unique Gifts 

Many, many Imports! Dis- 
tinctive jewelry, household 
novelties, toys, stationery, 
Christmas cards, ceramics. 
Excellent selection of choice 
best sellers. Get colorful Bio 
Free Catauxi and sales kit. 
No experience needed. 

Write to; 

EN’N BRUSH 

Room 9-436, 366 Wacouta St, 
St. Paul I, Minnesota 



DRINK 




A delightful 
hot beverage for those 
who don't drink coffee. 



AT YOUR GROCERS 
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Creating Classroom 
Atmosphere 

{Continued from page 749) 

one of the many commandments 
given to the Prophet Joseph Smith 
and our Church leaders concerning 
the need of gaining an education 
and developing our intelligences and 
to “seek learning, even by study and 
also by faith.”- 

The many techniques and methods 
that could be employed in adapting 
this third principle are legion, and it 
would require more space than this 
article would allow here to discuss. 
However, “students learn by doing” 
was the finding of one great educa- 
tor, and in the gospel that we teach 
our students need to see the relation- 
ship of what is being taught to the 
everyday problems they are experi- 
encing in life. This can often be 
accomplished by using group dynam- 
ics or group activities in the solving 
of class problems suggested by the 
teacher. Here-and now-situations in 
religion will assist students to see the 
real value and necessity for making 
a serious study of the gospel.® 

Fourth, do we build group morale? 
Every teacher knows the value of 
team spirit. We see it in our local 
schools and colleges, particularly 
during a major sporting event. The 
armed forces called it esprit de 
corps. It is that certain intangible, 
proud feeling that fills the breast of 
an individual because “he belongs.” 
As teachers we should try to develop 
this same spirit of enthusiasm and 
dedication in class—a concern for 
each other, the “we” concept: a loy- 
alty to the group, the kind of class 
that provides opportunities for 
shared spiritual experiences which 
brings each participant back to the 
class week after week not because 
he is commanded or forced to go 
but because he would not want to 
miss the experience for anything. 

Good Latter-day Saints are de- 
veloped out of religious experiences. 
If we as teachers are to assist the 
Church in developing Christlike per- 
sons, it is necessary for us to provide 
opportunities for Christlike experi- 
ences through the kind of atmosphere 
we create in our classrooms. 

2D&C 88:118. 

^Here-and~now~situation is a term used by the 
writer to describe the modem application of an 
ancient or earlier principle to a present situation. 





INTRIGUING AROMA! When Big Boy*s nostrils twitch with delight y ten to one 
he^s succumbed to the tantalizing aroma of Rancho Chicken Noodle^ Vegetable , 
Cream of Mushroom or our other fine Rancho Soups, Rancho Soups have a way 
with men. Why not find out tonight? Enjoy his beaming smilel 
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GIFT OF THE 
HOLY GHOST 



One of the great needs of man is companionship, 
God has so ordered things that we can enjoy this 
blessing all of our lives. We come into the world, 
horn of mothers who become our first companions 
and friends, offering love and security. Our fathers, 
brothers, and sisters are also immediately part of 
our lives, and the circle soon extends to include other 
relatives and friends. A.y we grow older our number 
of associates increases until that very decisive point 
when we select a special companion for all eternity. 
Theri come children of our own, grandchildren, 
in-laws, friends and acquaintances. We seek and 
are able on different levels to make ourselves one 
with society, to ^^fit in,*' to want and he wanted, to 
appreciate and be appreciated, to love and be loved. 

There is one very special companionship to which 
we are entitled through our membership in the 
Church. That is the companionship of the Holy 
Ghost. This gift we receive through the laying on of 
hands of authorized servants of God. This compan- 
ionship is different from all others, but like the others, 
it must be cultivated if we are going to get maximum 
benefit. This we can da by keeping ourselves close 
to the Lord, keeping his commandments and letting 
our lives be guided by his will. If we do this humbly 
and sincerely, we are promised that we will walk, as 
did the apostles of old, with this Spirit of Truth as 
our constant companion. 

And what a blessing that is. Through the Holy 
Ghost we learn, we understand, we are comforted. We 



receive witness— so essential to salvation— that Jesus 
Christ is indeed our Savior. (John 15:26.) We gain 
testimonies of the divinity of this gospel and perceive 
our responsibilities and privileges in relation to it. 
When temporary setbacks come upon us, we have the 
assurance that the Lord is watching over us and that 
it is he who knows what is the best for us in the 
larger scheme of things. We are strengthened when 
all else fails. We gain insight into the ' personality of 
God himself, and can begin to form a rewarding 
companionship with him, also. 

About the physical being and personal characteris- 
tics of the Holy Ghost, our knowledge is limited: he 
is a Personage of spirit, a Being separate and distinct 
from the Father and the Son. About the working of 
his spirit in our lives we can know much, and the 
more we know the less concerned we become with 
that which we don't know and the more interested 
we are in trying to live up to that which we do. 

From one end of life to the other, we fctrm com- 
panionships, associations, friendships— and remember 
these as some of the choicest of our earthly experi- 
ences. Here, too, we must be discriminating and 
selective, for the number we can form is of necessity 
limited. We should not, in our process of selection, 
overlook the Holy Ghost, for his companionship can 
become the most rewarding we know. It is right that 
we do this, for only in this way can we develop 
the attributes of Deity necessary that we might some 
day enjoy the presence of Deity. 
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BISHOPS 



have great responsibility as leaders of wards 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
is a church of marvels. Some of its institutions, 
achievements, and characteristics cause members as 
well as nonmembers occasionally to pause in awe. 
And of all the wonders of the Church, few are more 
wondrous than the bishop. 

His calling is at the same time one of the most 
demanding and one of the most rewarding in the 
Church. He spends unnumbered hours weekly in 
Church activities of every imaginable description. 
Indeed, although he has counselors and others to 
assist him, a bishop properly fulfilling his calling 
seems so busy that he can scarcely call his life his 
own. Anything less than complete dedication is 
inadequate. 

But satisfactions are present also, and the joy re- 
ceived more than compensates for the time and efiFort 
required. A bishop is the temporal and spiritual 
guardian of several hundred souls— the father of the 
ward. As long as he is in office, virtually everything 
that concerns them concerns him. Their joys become 
his joys, their disappointments his disappointments, 
their problems his problems. Indeed, he must often 
solve these problems. 

Bishops have always been special people. The office 
has always demanded much: 

"A bishop then must be blameless, the husband of 
one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given 
to hospitality, apt to teach; 

“Not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; 

“One that ruleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity.” (I Tim. 3:2-4.) 

Notice particularly in this enumeration of desirable 
characteristics by Paul the following: “vigilant,” “of 
good behaviour,"" “apt to teach,” “patient.” 

A bishop is many things. Under varying circum- 
stances, he might be a judge, a speaker, an organizer, 
a confessor, a teacher, a public relations man, a record- 
keeper, an adviser, a builder, a nurse, or any one of a 
myriad of other things. He is a specialist in the gos- 
pel, in finance, in management, in human relations. 
He adapts and re-adapts himself daily to different 
people in different situations; he must instinctively 
do and say the right thing. Quite a challenge? It is. 
But the overwhelming majority , of our bishops bring 
it off in grand fashion ... in their spare time. 

For bishops are working men. They are farmers, 
businessmen, doctors, and teachers. They are 
merchants, laborers, scientists, and contractors . . . 
craftsmen, architects, ranchers, and lawyers. In 



the Church there are 2700 of them, and all are bishops 
plus. None can devote full time to his Church work. 
If he did, the family (and bishops are family men) 
would suffer. There is no salary connected with the 
office of bishop. 

How do they do it? The answer lies buried deep in 
the genius of the Church organization and the Mor- 
mon people. 

The priesthood is the backbone of the Church, and 
in the priesthood there are many callings— each with 
well-defined responsibilities and duties. The office of 
bishop is* one of these. A bishop holds the Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood but supervises and presides over 
the Aaronic Priesthood in his ward, just as the Pre- 
siding Bishop presides over the Aaronic Priesthood 
in the entire Church. A bishop also presides over 
the ward as such, and it is in this capacity that most 
of us come to know him. 

Latter-day Saints grow up with the priesthood. 
They respect its authority, and accept the bishop in 
his position, knowing instinctively that he is the right 
man for the job because he is there. They support 
him as such. 

Not that our bishops are perfect. None of us is, 
not even these. But they are good men, devoted 
and dedicated men, men who have put service to the 
kingdom of God first in their lives. They are men 
who have been given and have accepted a tremendous 
assignment, and who need and merit the support of 
each of us. 

How can we give them this support? First, of 
course, by doing that which they ask us to do. There 
is too much work in any ward for one individual, or 
three individuals, even if they are all supermen. Next 
time the bishop asks, “Can you help us here?” or 
“Will we be able to count on you for this?” there 
should be but one answer. Surely, most of us are 
busy. But few of us are as busy as he is. 

What else can we do? We can live the gospel, obey 
the commandments, support the Church. This will 
bring him real joy. A bishop seeing a member of 
his ward live the gospel enjoys the same sensation as 
a parent witnessing a son or daughter growing up in 
righteousness. 

What else? Another suggestion. . . . Next time you 
see your bishop, tell him that you appreciate what he"s 
doing and the honor you have of associating with 
him. Most of us have such thoughts, but few of us 
ever get around to expressing them. We should; it 
might frighten him a bit, but he’ll appreciate and 
remember it. 
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At one of the large military bases in western Amer- ren stationed at this one base at all times. Among 

ica, a seasoned major general stood before his troops them, at all times, were from 200 to 400 returned 

and addressed them as their post commander. He missionaries. And these brethren were the leaders 

had been through the army ‘"mill”; he knew the pit- because they lived their religion and practised the 

falls of military service. He knew what character- principles of industry, devotion, and diligence which 

istics and abilities it took to make real soldiers, and they had learned in the mission field, 

the kind of men who should be chosen to take com- 
mand of every unit from the squad to the division. ■■ 

To the thousands who stood ready to obey his 

commands, he said in substance: “All Latter-day Saint *"When I was in the army serving in Korea,” re- 
returned missionaries, two paces forward. Now all ports one of the top officials in one of our stakes, “I 

you other men, take a look at these fellows. Learn had almost no interest in the Church. I used to go 

who they are; remember them. They are going to out with the fellows and carouse around a lot. One 

be your leaders. You follow their examples; and day I planned to go into town with a group of 

what you see them do, you may do.” fellows from my battery, go to a certain place. * * * 

This or an equivalent announcement was made. Just before we left I got in the mail a book written 

not once, but many times—at various formations, in by President Joseph Fielding Smith which my family 

classroom lectures, out on field problems, at military had sent me. I glanced through it, began to read 

entertainments. At the height of the Korean War a little, soon got interested, and did not go out with 

there were from 1000 to 1500 Latter-day Saint breth- the other fellows where I certainly would have lost 
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my virtue. As time went on, I read more and more, 
became interested in the Church, and changed my 
habits and interests, I am most grateful for that 
contact with the Church, which did as much as any- 
thing ever did to keep me on the strait and narrow.” 
Nor is this happening an isolated occurrence. There 
are many known cases where letters from home or 
from a priesthood quorum, or where copies of the 
Church News or The Improvement Era or other items 
of church literature, have kept lonely servicemen 
from doing things they would have regretted all 
their lives. 



These two true stories make us wonder if we are 
doing all we should to look after the spiritual well- 
being of our young brethren in the armed services. 

It is true that this is peacetime. There are not 
nearly as many of our brethren in uniform as has 
been the case in recent years. But the draft still con- 
tinues, and all of our young men still have a military 
commitment that spans a number of years. 

Upwards of 50,000 of the youth of Zion are still 
actively participating in military programs, with 
thousands of these brethren still in their teens. Some 
12,000 to 15,000 of them are on active duty in one 
branch of the service or another. Several times this 
number are bound by law and regulation to partici- 
pate regularly in drills and training given by national 
guard and reserve units. 

The temptations facing young men, whether they 
are away from home in the service or are getting 
their military training on a part-time basis, is the 
same as it has always been. 



The Church, of course, has an affirmative and effec- 
tive program to care for the spiritual well-being of 
its brethren in the service. The only problem is 
whether those charged with the responsibility for 
carrying this program forward are doing all they 
should for these brethren who so easily can become 
forgotten men. 

Stake and mission presidents are responsible for 
the spiritual well-being of every Latter-day Saint 
serviceman stationed in their areas. They are to ap- 
point servicemen’s committees to carry forward the 
detail of the work. Servicemen’s groups— organiza- 
tions equivalent to branches— are provided for our 
brethren at the various military bases. These breth- 
ren are invited to participate in the religious and 



social programs of nearby wards and branches. Ex- 
tensive organizations are functioning well in West 
Germany, the Far East, aboard various ships, and in 
the various states and nations of the world. Prob- 
ably the best and most effective work with our 
servicemen is performed in these outlying areas. 

But where we fall down as a people, more than 
we should, is in giving the proper support and en- 
couragement from home. Priesthood quorums, for 
instance, should write a personal letter each month 
to all of their brethren away in the service. These 
letters, from time to time, should contain some of our 
proselyting literature, which may be obtained from 
stake mission presidents without cost. Quorums 
should send, also, from their own funds, a subscrip- 
tion to the Church News and The Improvement Era to 
each of their brethren. 

Before a young man enters the service, he should 
he interviewed by his bishop and given a copy of the 
little pamphlet, "‘So You Are Going into Military 
Service.” Interviews should cover: 

1. Maintenance of Church standards. 

2. Understanding of the gospel. 

3. Arrangement for exchange of correspondence, 

4. Attending Church organizations at nearby 
branches and servicemen’s groups. 

5. Instruction for boys on how to use tracts. 

6. If boy has been endowed, read him the letter 
of the First Presidency, dated October 2, 1950, rela- 
tive to wearing of garments in service. 

7. Encourage him to take extension courses from 
Brigham Young University while he is in the service. 

Bishops also make a report on their servicemen so 
that such brethren may receive various items of 
literature from the general servicemen’s committee, 
including their copies of the servicemen’s sets— a 
special edition of the Book of Mormon and the little 
book, Principles of the Gospel. Of course, bishops 
correspond monthly with their servicemen, and where 
the Aaronic Priesthood and unordained brethren are 
concerned see that proper Aaronic Priesthood' quo- 
rums send subscriptions to The Improvement Era 
and Church News. 

Through the servicemen s program we hope to look 
after the spiritual well-being of all our brethren in 
the service and so to guide and direct them that they 
will be true to the Church and keep the command- 
ments. Through this course they will be leaders 
while in the service and will prepare themselves for 
continued service in God’s earthly kingdom when 
their period of military service is over. 

Are you doing your part in this great work? 
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The Last Word 





After a day of complete harassment, the mother 
shook her finger at her small, ornery boy. “All right, 
Junior,” she shouted. “Do anything you please. Now 
let me see you disobey that,” 



Inquired the prospective purchaser: "Can I stick 
this wallpaper on myself?” 

Replied the salesman: "WeU, yes; but it will look 
much better on the wall!” 



The wind of anger blows out the lamp of intelli- 
gence 



“The only way to compel men to speak good of you 
is to do good,”— Voltaire 



An elevator operator had a rather hectic day and 
her patience was strained. 

“What would happen if the cables broke— would 
we go up or down?” a lady called out. 

“Madam,” the operator sighed, “that would depend 
entirely on what kind of life youVe led.” 

4 « « « « 

The toughest form of moimtain climbing is getting 
out of a rut. 




It is silly to argue that swimming develops form 
and grace; have you ever watched a duck walking? 



This concerns three letters of which we have re- 
cently heard. The first is from a newly recruited 
salesman. It reads: 

“Dear Boss: I seen this outfit which they ain’t 

never bought a dime’s worth of nothing from us, and 
I sole them a couple hundred thousand dollars worth 
of goods. I am now going to Chiaugo.” 

The second letter from the same salesman, dated 
two days later, said: “I came hear and I sole them 



half a milyon.” 

The third letter was from the company president. 
Enclosures were copies of the other two letters. It 
was addressed to all the sales force and read: 

"We been spendin two much time hear tryin to 
spel insted of trying to sell. Lets watch those sails. 

“I want every body should read these leters from 
Gooch, who is on the road doin a grate job for us, 
and you should go out and do like he done.” 

—Quote 
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COPR. 1»S9, VAN CAMP SEA FOOD COMPANY 



en it comes to tuna... it pa^s to buy the best 



ArC/rmC##fS...Mjx white Star 
brand tuna (Family Size) with mayonnaise. 
Add chopped nuts, celery and green pepper 
for crunchiness. Spread on fresh whole 
wheat, rye or white - or slender french 
bread slices for a special party treat. 




Tuna costs so little in comparison to other foods, it makes sense 
to serve the finest — the prime fillet tuna— White Star! No other 
tuna is pressure-baked in the special way that keeps White Star 
so moist, tender and delicate in flavor. Try the new Family Size 
for generous main dishes, salads— and sandwiches for limch at 
home or school. Never take a chance on an unknown brand of 
tuna. Fow only get a bargain when you buy the best. 



rtiase who prefer Fancy Pack 
use our solid light tuna . . . 



Finest chunk light tuna 
in regular size, too! 











Trick or 
Treat? 












The choice is yours 

When your youngsters reach the age for 
advanced education ... or when your wife is 
suddenly faced with the responsibility of 
raising your family without your steady income 
... or when you reach retirement age and want 
to take things easy and enjoy life to its fullest 
. . . will it be '"trick or treat” for you and your 
family? It would be a cruel "trick,” indeed, 
to have to face any of these situations without 
the financial resources that only life insurance 
can provide so well, at a cost that virtually 
every family can afford. 

New Beneficial Life plans offer greater 
benefits ... 

Now Beneficial Life Insurance plans offer 
unequaled flexibility to suit your needs. 

Among them are the Family Benefactor Plan 
(provides insurance for every member of 
the family); the Planned Futures Program 
(provides funds for all of the various needs 
you anticipate now or in the future); and the 
Commercial Whole Life Plan (gives you 
insurance in amounts of $10,000 or more at 
bargain rates) . Let your Beneficial agent advise 
you about the plan best* suited to your needs 
and income. 



Dept. E1059 

Beneficial Life Insurance Co. 

Beneficial Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Please send information about the following plans — with no obligation, of course. 
f~j Planned Futures Q Family Benefactor Plan □ Commercial Whole Life □ Other 



Street or R, F. D.. 
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■Up made jfot 3-^- 60 
FoU«ir.>(Jp ftx' 4235 

3-28-60 * 



airtel 



To: SAC, Salt Lake City 

From: Director, FBI 

W. CLEON SKOUSEN 
CHIEF OI POLICE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
RESEARCH (CRIME RECORiB) 



He attached cqpy of telegram dated 3-22-69 Iren liBury Jean 
Freebairn,and my reply, to the effect that Sknusen has been fired. You ahould 
immediately advise the Bureau of the current situation relative to Chief Skousen 
and your comments should reach the Bureau no later th a n 3-28-60 under the 
above caption. — ~ 



Enclosure s 
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I NOTE: See letter of same date to Mrs. Mary Jean Freebairn, 
I 1503 South 3rd, East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 



Tele. Ke ;;., . 
iVii'. Iny^L'a'ii . 

Miss Gandy-. 



I E^tl^.chc 
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F’»D-36 (Bdtv. 12-13-56) 




Transmit the following in 

Via AIRTEL 



I 

FBI 

Date: 3/25/60 

PLAIN TEXT 

(Type in plain text or code) 

AIR MAIL 

(Priority or Method of Mailing) 










TO: 

FROM: 



DIRECTOR, FEI ATTENTION: CRIME RECORDS 
SAC, SALTLAKE CITY (80-225) 




RE: W. CLEON^KOUSEN 

FORMER CHIEF OF POLICE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
RESEARCH (CRIME RECORDS) 



Re Bureau airtel 3/23/6)0, 

The Bureau is advised a check of the indices 
1 fails to reveal any information in connection with MARY JEAN 
I FREEBAIRN. 



For the Bureau’s information, there are attached 
three articles clipped from the DESERET NEWS AND TELEGRAM, 
a daily newspaper in Salt Lake City, which set forth state- 
ments by former Chief of Police W, CLEON SKOUSEN and Mayor 
J. BRACKEN LEE in connection with their differences in the 
running of the Salt Lake City Police Department. It is 
believed these articles will give the Bureau sufficient 
facts to analyze future correspondence from citizens in 
connection with the above. 

' '■ .jO! 

3 - Bureau (3 Enel.) (AM) 

1 - Salt Lake City 

PW;FR -- 

(4) 




Approved: 














Sent 



M Per 



Special A^nt in Charge 
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hief Cites Cause 
Df Split With Lee 

Former Police Chief W. Cleon Skousen. aired his views 
m why he felt he was fired on a series of radio and tele- 
/ision appearances Tuesday night. 

Chiefly, said he felt he and Mayor J, Bracken Lee 
lad different ideas of law enforcement. 

Followin|^ is a transcript of Mr. Skousen’s television 

night; 

1 appreciate this opportu* 
nity to talk to our folks in 
the area, particularly our 
citizens in Salt Lake, and re- 
port briefly to them on what 
happened. Naturally, this 
came as a surprise to me, 
although I must admit there 
have been growing tensions 

between Mayor Lbe and my- 
self for quite some little 
while. I was rather . disap- 
pointed that Mayor Lee 
didn't attend today. As a 
matter of fact, Tve had dif- 
ficulty spending time with 
Mayor Lee. I know he's 
been awfully*" busy, but I 
think a lot of our problems 
could have been overcome if 
he had made himself more 
available. To state it simply, 
the real reason why we had 
difficulty getting along here 
during the last few weeks 
was because he asked me to 
do some things that I could 
not conscientiously do. 

Widely Separated 

It became obvious that we 
were widely separated in our 
philosophy of both govern- 
ment and law. And , the 
mayor assured me that as a 
result of this we were going 
to have trouble and I’m 
afraid we did. 

But it wasn’t economic in 
nature as many have as- 
sumed. I think even the 
mayor may have given that 
impression and basically 
there was an underlying 
i principle of difference in 
attitude toward pu blic^serv 
ice— F 



thirst Awareness . 

I think I first becam| , 
aware of the fact that thi * 
mayor and I might have J . 
divergence of feeling oil * 
how to run a police depart- 
ment when I attended the 
special meeting of the ex- 
FBI agents shortly after 
I Mayor Lee took office. As 
he stood up to speak he 
looked out at the audience 
and saw Bryant Croft. Now 
Bryant Croft is a prominent 
attorney in Salt Lake City 
who was asked during the 
last election to report on 
conditions in Price during 
the time that Mayor Lee was 
there. And Bryant Croft in- 
i dicated that from his own 
personal knowledge the 

town was more or less wide 
open during a considerable 
part of the mayor’s admin- 
istration, and he was anx- 
ious to know if that was 
what J. Bracken Lee would 
do in Salt Lake City if he 
were elected mayor. As 
Mayor Lee looked down at 
Bryant Croft he sort of 
smiled and said to the au- 
dience, “You know^,^ didn’t 
, know exactly what t? say to 
: Mr. Croft because many of 
j the things that he said were 
} true.” 

f My training in discipline 
I in law enforcement has been 
^ this, that long-range, the 

on A 14 
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FuH Text Of Skous^ 
Explanation To PubKc 



Continued from First Page 

way to get a fine community 
spirit is to treat everybody 
same and not to have 
any preferred group, but 
have one law for ail the 
^ people. Otherwise the police 
department gets in trouble. 

I know if you walked into 
a bar, , or rather into a pri- 
vate club, and you were able 
to violate the law yourself 
or saw somebody else vio- 
late the law you would nat- 
urally assume that some- 
thing is wrong with the local 
police department. After a 
while this tends to corrupt 
community police service. 
And so this was my concern 
in our working together 
with Mayor Lee. 

Next Indication 

The next indication that 
something might create a 
lifpe" problem between us 
was when Tony Hatsis came 
to see me. Tony Hatsis is a 
very close friend of the 
mayor. I think when the 
mayor had his inaugural 
banquet he said that the $10 
that was charged for the $2 
dinr>er was to help pay back 
his friends like Tony Hatsis 
for the money they put out 
for his campaign. They’re 
very close, and Tony Hatsis 
came to m’fe and said, "'Now, 
my whole objective is to see 
J. Bracken L^e senator of 
the United States and sup- 
p^ort the m ayor and help him 
make a good record.” 



■ 



'tensions were growing' 



'said we were unpopular' 



'said I was too strict' 



'no soft enforcement' 



PnliffL 

And I said, Well as far as 
I was concerned I would be 
Very happy to work with the 
people’s elected representa- 
tive and I would do every- 
tiiing possible to continue to 
advance our police service 
and work with the mayor 
on that basis. Then Mr. Hat- 
I sis made a comment that he 
' was going to insist, in fact, 
he used a stronger word 
than that, but he was going 
to insist that the mayor ap- 
point certain members of 
their political group to key 
positions and the next thing 
that I knew two of these 
appointments had been di- 
rected to investigate the po- 
lice department. 

My basic concern there 
was not that we were being 
investigated, but the fact 
I that they would come into 
i tJie department and would 
I make inquiries primarily 
among the disgruntled em- 
ployes. They very seldom 
talked to those who were 
really running the depart- 
ment and they did not talk 
to me. And then they would 
make reports to Mr. Lee and 
1 felt that he was getting a 
distorted picture of really 
what was happening in the 
department. 

Mr. Skousen then an- 
swered some questions from 
the press: 

Q. Our big question at 
this time will move in the 
area of your basic differ- 
ences about law enforce- 
ment, I assume this is the 
direction you are gokig. is 
this correct? 



— Ittyited Ma v qr ^ _ 

A, Yes. If I may. Z felt that 

I owed it to the mayor and 
to bis assistants to sit doym 
with them and let him mbet 
our people in an informal at- 
mosphere and let us present 
our picture and tell him what 
our hopes and ambitions 
were for the city and try and 
catch their spirit. And so I 
think it was on Feb. 29 I 
invited the mayor and his as- 

' sistants to sit down with us 
in my office along with 10 or 

II of our administrative as- 
sistants and talk over our 

i mutual problems. I tried to 
present to him our present ' 
status, which is simply that ^ 
we do not have as many po- 
lice officers as would be re- 
quired for minimum cover- 
age of a city. In spite of that, 
last year we were able to 
tip down our crime statistics 
below the national levels in 
all areas and our major 
crimes among juveniles 
dropped 25 per cent. Our 
boys put in over 30,000 hours 
of overtime and we’re win- 
ning the battle. ' 

In Full Bloom 

The department was in full 
bloom and all we needed 
from the mayor was a little 
gesture of encouragement s6 
that the program wasn't dis- 
rupted. A good police outfit 
is a very delicate administra- 
tive instrument and if people 
who do not know police work 
tend to interfere with it, 
without their knowing it, 
they can be very sincere and 
nevertheless completely frus- ^ 
trate and disrupt the pro- " 
gram an d the re sults it is 
supposed to achiefT?r ^ 



.. Criticiapd Departmeti^^ 

I didn’t feel that the mayor 
'as particularly interested 
i this aspect of the presenta- 
on. As a matter of fact he 
tld me he couldn’t follow 
statistics and the prin- 
ples I was trying to pre- 

nt. And then he began 
iticizing the department, 
^er since he's come in as 
ayor even when I invited 
m to come over and meet 
1 our personnel and shake 
mds with them, he took ad* 
Lntage of that opportunity 
tell the men what low 
orale we had and how urJ 

)pular we were in the corn- 
unity, and frankly, I didn’i 
>preciate this negativism. 
We have a hard enougi 
me keeping a good fin< 
?hting spirit among our 
‘ople and this didn’t help. 
3 said that he was pri- 
arily worried about the 
aste of man power in 
.ecking on private clubs, 
nd I said, "Well in what 
ay IS it a waste?” and he 
id, "Well, these clubs don’t 
Lve to be checked and the 
en should be out working 
i major crimes.” And X 
ally sincerely thought that 
e mayor didn’t have 
ough background on this 
pe of problem and I must 
Lve sounded a little naive' 
him, but I actually took 
e time, to explain to him 
)w hoodlums move into a 
mmunity in the fringl 
‘eas where respectable peel 
e what shaU we sayj 
Dpping over just a little oi| 
e law. 



Hands Off Cl ubs 

He said he didn’t want any 
further suppression or re- 
sistance to fringe gambling, 
like bingo, that he didn’t 
think this was a warranted 
expenditure of police man 
power, that he didn’t want 
us to be in the clubs where 
we, of course, check for sale 
of liquor across the bar, 
which the law requires us to 
check on. He also said he 
didn’t want us checking on 
strip tease shows. Now any- 
one who knows anything 
about vice knows that most 
, strip tease s h o w^ s are. 
The strip tease show itself is 
designed to cultivate busij 
ness for the wrong kind ofl 
people. It isn’t just the sho\^ 
itself that’s wrong, its wha^ 
goes along with it, 

A Little Worried , 

j And I was a little worried 
^about that, a little concerned] 
and the mayor made a poind 
of the fact that we had re-^ 
cently had such an arrest and 
he didn't approve of it. Well, 
as a matter of fact, he ex- 
pressed himself. He said he 
liked to watch those kinds 
of shows and he certainly 
didn’t want us arresting him 
while he was attending one. 

Well, he had some other 
minor complaints, but the 
meeting finally broke up and 
I have to admit that I was 
disappointed. I just didn't 
feel that we drew together 
nor that we were able to 
share with him our point of 
view. Now it was a couple 
of days later that I received, 
or the department first re- 
ceived a complai»t. I heard 
about a citizen complaining 
that he was called down to 
the Tony Hatsis tavern and 
when he arrived there he 
I was suddenly confronted by 
' the mayor and that in that 
circumstance city business 
began to be transacted and 
that he resented having the 
mayor talk to him under 
j those circumstances where 
I somebody else had invited 
him down and he didn’t like 
I the place where he was in- 
vited, pa rticularl y for dn 
I trartsa<Slons. 



Descri bes Impr ession 
And he said that as he 
listened to the mayor he 
gained the impression that 
there was an attempt there 
to build a case against the 
administration of the de- 
partment. Well, of course, 
this puzzled me a little. The 
next thing I knew, I had 
been called down to the may- 
or’s office on v^ery short no- 
tice, and I sensed as I walked 
in that there wasn’t too 
friendly an atmosphere. I 
did get to shake hands with 
I the mayor and he asked me 

(to sit down, buflmmodialcly 
he called in a stenographer t 
to make a stenographic tran- j 
script of our conversation I 
and I sort of felt like 1 was 
in a courtroom. 

Outlines Charges 
The mayor started out and 
said that he v/as convinced 
that he and ] were going 
to have trouble and X told 
him, "Well, if we did, it 
would not be my desire to 
have trouble. I sincerely 
wanted to work with him.’* 
And then he outlined ap- 
proximately 10 charges 
against me personally or the 
administration that I had 
with the depai’tment. Some 
of these were rather shock- 
ing to me and others I could 
realize maybe somebody was 
disgruntled had handed on 
to him. On the other hand, 
tn running a big operation, 
like a police department peo- 
ple make mistakes, so T told 
him anything that you hear 
about well investigate. I have 
told him that from the very 
beginning. We would wel- 
t^ome an investigation of any 
i aspect of the police depart- 
I ^ent. We had nothing td 
hide. 



Several Charges 

So I asked him what hiS: 

! J charges were and here ara 
two or three, or several, 
Ithat you might be interested 
in. He said first of all that 
he had heard that police in- 
fluence was being used 
against tavern owners to 
make them join some kind 
of a protective association. 
So you’ll understand the pic- 
ture, when I came to Salt 
Lake City there was a great 
deal of chaos in the admin- 
istration and the supervision 
of the taverns and clubs as 
far as liquor was concerned, 
and so I went to the tavern 
people and I said, "Now un- 
der the law, you’re supposed 
to be legitimate businesses 
and we shouldn’t have to 
have a policeman in every 
one of your places getting 
you to conform. You’re li- 
censed by the city, and we 
should be able to look upon 
you as people perfectly cap- 
able of keeping your own 

place clean. I said, of course, 
it would save the city a lot 
of money if we could work 
this out on a self-policing 
: basis. 

Accepted Challenge 
As a result of that pro- 
gram, these men took the . 
challenge. The vast majority 
of them were wonderfully 
cooperative. They cut drunk- 
enness down about one-half 
in the taverns, and the may- 
or today alleged that there 
were minors in the taverns 
and that some of them had 
been allowed to stay open all 
night. He’s never mentioned 
this to me and I’d like to 
have him specifically state 
where such violations oc- 
curred. Because any tavern 
owner will tell you that our 
supervision has been strict, 

I first by them, and secondly 
I ^y us. And if there were 
some exceptions, they aren’t 
’anything that I am awaref 
oi. We were conscientiously! 
trying to work it out just the! 
fway the law had it written.! 




tl]e tavern 

tion, of which most of tho 
taverns are members, hired 
an individual who formerly 
worked with the police de- 
partment and I can say one 
of my hardest working of- 
ficers under my administra- 
tion, Sgt. Southworth. They 
hired him because he knew 
the tavern law, the tavern 
taw, or the beer law, is very, 
/ery technical and they 
tired him to counsel with 
he tavern owners and tell 

» 

hem what was 
tay within the law, Whep 
e saw violations he re- 
orted them to the depart- 
nent, and when we saw 
omebody that might be- 
ome a little careless, we 
ailed it to the attention of 
le association so that they 
ould clean themselves up. 
Ve weren’t trying to perse* 
ute anybody, we just 
wanted a good operation, 
ow then when the mayor 
3mes along and says that 
e were using police influ- 
ice and forcing people to 
>in some kind of an associa- 
on, this is a serious charge, 
toid him r would check on 
immediately, and I did. 

Explains Note 
The mayor of course in- 
nded to deprecate the re- 
Its of our survey, saying 
at these people were 
raid to tell the truth. Well, 
lyone who knows tavern 
/ners knows that they are 
ticulate and you don't 
use these kind of people 
impose upon them in any^ 
ly without their speaking 
1 . I think they knew me 
dl enough that if they- 
Te imposed upon they 
jld some to my office any 
oe and any officer would 
d^ finitley d isciplined 
he'd imposed uporf them. 



Nex t rharg-ft 

The next charge that the 
mayor made was that one 
tavern owner who liad tried 
to buy another tavern had 
been required to pay a $2,000 
note under some kind of a 
threat and it was a $2,000 
note that had already been 
discharged by bankruptcy. 
Now this sounds a little tech- 
nical, but it’s a serious 
charge. The first thing that 
I discovered was that the 
note was not discharged by 
bankruptcy. It was written 
four days before bankuptcy 
was taken out, therefore 
was a valid note. The next 
thing I discovered was 
that all that had actually 
been required of this pur- 
chaser was to satisfy the 
bulk sales law of the statd 
of Utah, and any lawyer 
who is listening to me will 
know that was necessary be- 
fore the city could go ahead 
and grant licenses. 

Mayor’s Interpretation 

Now the mayor inter- 
preted this as some kind of 
a threat and our insisting 
that the law be satisfied. I 
turned over the results of 
the investigation to him and 
asked that he have a pub- 
lic hearing so that people 
could see that we had done 
our best under the circum- 
stances to do our duty. But 
he declined the public hear- 
ing and turned it over to the 
county attorney. 

Explains Assistants 

I was also accused of be- 
ing uncooperative in failing 
to discharge three assistant 
chiefs. Well, now I have 
learned enough about May- 
or Lee to know that he’s 
a bright individual and he , 
knows a lot of things, but 
he does not know police ad- 
ministration. Now, I don’t 
say that disparagingly. 
There are a lot of things 
that I would not know, that 
he would know and I would 
e.^net;t hjin to tell me.>abQUt 
it. 



No Work Study 

Now when he teW meTo 
get rid of three assistant 
chiefs without ever making 
a v'ork study, this is un- 
professional and not in the 
public interest I pointed out 
to him that we had already 
done aw’ay wjth an inspec- 
tor, three or four captain- 

eies and other positions. I 
\i^as Tunning five STvisiuns 
with lieutenants instead of 
captains. I had done every- 
thing I could to make it as 
economic as possible, but 
, that I needed the three as- 
sistant chiefs to maintain a 
tight span of control to get 
the results. I would ask any- 
one to examine the statistics 
of v^hat's coming out of Salt 
Lake City as to results. 

Refutes Charge 
Then, two or three other 
things, by way of example. 
He accused me of follow- 
ing a double standard. He 
said, “You cover up for per- 
sonal friends of yours,” Now 
this was a delicate thing to 
accuse a police chief of and 
so I said which personal 
friend, and he named one 
and named the incident. 

I said, “Mayor, this to me 
typifies the kind of misin- 
formation that you're get- 
ting.’* I said, in this particu- 
lar case, what did you object 
to? He said, the fact that 
you took it away from the 
traffic division and investi- 
gated it yourself and cov- 
ered up. I said, “Now, may- 
or, here's what happened. I 
did take it away from the 
traffic division because of 
a complaint that one of our 
j officers had not conducted 
i the affair quite right, in 
’ fact, he lost his temper in 
a rather provocative situa- 
tion and I always, or fre- 
quently, take over cases 
when an officer is charged 
with an irregularity. I did in 
this case. I investigated it. 
I found there had been a 
' technical violation. A cita- 
: tion was issued and a fine 
was pai d. These b.ic ' 
Tacts in "the matter.” 



did not indi- 
cate any other illustf^t^s 
of my using double stand- 
ards. Now I must hasten. 
He continued to object, say- 
ing that I was ignoring his 
request to try to cut costs. 
Now I would like to say just 
a word about this because a 
great deal has been made of 
the cost angle. 

Cites Inaction 
I asked him if he could 
name a single department 
that had come forth volun- 
tarily and tried to cut costs 
as we’ve done and he 
couldn’t name one. On Feb. 

1 I submitted a complete | 
list of things that we ; 
thought would save money 
for the city and the depart- 
ment. Some of these the de- 
partment had to do, some 
the mayor had to do through 
the commission. We did 
practically all of ours and 
then I found the mayor had 
not taken action on the ones 
that were referred to him 
and I began to wonder if ! 
the mayor was really as in- | 
terested in economics as he ; 
had indicated, or it was just : 
asking the denartment to do | 
things that in some cases i 
have proven very difficult. 
Closes Off Conversation j 
Our conversation sort of 
closed off v/ith the mayor 
again emphasizing that I 
was too strict in the en- 
forcement of the law, par- 
ticularly vice and also traf- 
fic. “Let’s not write traffic 
citations, let’s issue warn- 
ings,” he said. Now in the 
police department, under my 
administration, we would 
stop people on a courtesy 
stop on a fringe violation, 
but consistently write a 
ticket if it was a clearcut 
violation. That’s to keen the 
public from becoming con- 
fused. You find a much bet- 
ter professional enforcement 
program if you have cour- 
tesy sto ps on fri nge viola- 
r nons^hd consistenr wmmg 



the real clearcut viola- i 
ms. 

As for vice, I told the 
lyor, I refer to my notes 
re, dictated by me after 
r conversation, that if he 
mted the laws changed he 

ould be honest and forth- 
^ht in asking the commis- 
m to change them. This 
in reference to vice prob- 
ms. He should not try to 
;e his influence to get our 
ipartment to ignore the 
w that already exists. I re- 
lated to the mayor that if 
I was asking me to ignore 
olations because they oc- 
irred in certain preferred 
ubs, then I would have to 
ake it very clear, as long ; 
; I v^as chief of police, the 
)licy would have to be one 
w for all the people, and 
lat he and I would defi- 
tely have trouble if he 
ied to get me to open up 
[G city and allow vice viola- 
Diis, 

Position, Responsibility 
The mayor said that nat- 
"ally a person in his posi- 
3n and responsibility could 
)t tell the police depart- 
ent to overlook violations 
: the law and he therefore 
anteid it to be noted as a 
latter of record, this girl 
as taking this all down in 
lorthand, he wanted it to 
3 noted as a matter of rec- 
rd he wanted me to enforce 
le law to the letter. I then 
)ld the mayor he had ac- 
ised me of following a 
Duble standard, that now it 
as very apparent to me it 
as he who had double 
tandards and that while 
e was making one policy 
w the record he was trying 
> get the police to follow 
‘different one. 

To Enforce Law 
The mayor said that under 
o circumstances must I 
ver quote him as saying 
lat he had told me to over- 
)ok violations of the law, 
lat he wanted it plainly 
nderstood that His official 
istruction to me and the de- 
artment was to thp 



— I told thp TTi^or 
frankly I was disappointed 
in this conversation as I 
thought his statements rep- 
resented what he would want 
done in actual practice. 
Well now, it's a free world. 
We all are entitled to do the 
things we want to for fun, 
for pleasure and so forth, we 
all do different things pos- 
sibly. But something hap- 
pened Saturday night that 
indicates a kind of problem 
which has existed between 
the mayor and myself. 

Cites Violation 

We had a private club that 
was putting on a program 
and incidentally decided to 

have a game, parimutuel ; 
race horse game, which is in 
violation of the law. Our i 
officers arrived there after 
the game was over and the 
person in charge was very 
frank about it. He said, 
yes, we had the game, we 
had some rather prominent 
people here. So when the 
charge was filed here today, 
among the witnesses that 
were available to testify that ^ 
there had been gambling, I 
were the following; Mayor | 
J. Bracken Lee, Tony Hatsis, 
Charlie Foote, budget direc- 
tor of public safety. 

Now, I feel it is every- 
body’s responsibility to up- 
hold the law. As a matter 
of fact, under Section 10-6-16 
of the Utah Code it says that 
a commissioner of a city 
shall see that the laws and 
ordinances are faithfully dis- 
charged. 

In other words, it is as 
mayor’s job as it 

isTne cmef of poliL'Pr 
now, last Thursday, I got 
Charlie Foote and sat down 
with him and said, "Look, 
why don’t we try to be men 
; about this thing and let’s get 
; the mayor over hera^and sit 
down and counsel elimi- 
nate this quarreling, which 
isn’t good for anyone."’ 
Charlie suggested that since 
I the mayor and I were so 
far apart , it might be best if 
rreai^tfd. 



. — X-tnId, him iind ^r no 
cumstances would I resign. 
I’d feel like I was abandon- 
ing the department at a time 
of crisis. The mayor, I un- 
derstand today suggested 
that I quoted him as saying 
that I had been asked to re- 
sign by him, and if I had 
said that, that was a lie. 
Well, let’s be very clear on 
this. The mayor didn’t ever 
extend me that courtesy of 
resigning. He just up and 
fired me. 

No Notification 

As a matte]' of fact, I 
haven’t even had official 
notice of it as of this mo- 
ment I don't know whether 
I’m still on the payroll or 
not. 

There are several other 
things. Perhaps I have time 
to mention one or two more. 
You’ve heard that the mayor 
has said there’s too much 
paper work in the police de- 
partment, too many clerical 
employes. I just want to 
mention a couple of things in 
that connection- 

The mayor said, "Can’t we 
replace some of the officers 
at headquarters with clerks.” 
Well, in some places you can, 
and we replaced 13 police of- 
ficers with clerks. Now 
when you come down to po- 
lice headquarters with your 
headaches and problems I 
think you’ll want to talk 
to police officers. But in co- 
operation with the mayor, 
we substituted very fine 
cje^lqs a nd they’ll do the 
“very best that the^ ViaW. ' 



Ttfqtiy cigirltti ^ 

Then the mayor said, “Now, 
you’ve got too many clerks.” 
Well, we have 13 that have 
replaced officers. As for 
paper work itself, this is the 
thing that people should re- 
member, the most expensive 
part of police work is gather- 
ing the information. The 
cheapest part is recording 
and storing the information, 
and any time someone comes 
along and who doesn’t know 
police work and says try to 
save money by cutting out 
the storing of information, 
they are completely wiping 
out the value of the expen- 
sive process of gathering the 
information. 

So there is such a thing 
as false economy. Some- 
times it looks like you are 
saving money, but it’s ac- 
tually costing money, as it 
would be in this case. 

Denies Threat 

Well, the mayor suggested 
this morning, I understand, 
I’m quoting from what some- 
one else has said, that he was 
advised that members of the 
police department were told 
that if they went to talk to 
the mayor I would fire them. 
And for the comfort of the 
mayor I would like to chal- 
lenge him to produce one po- 
lice officer that was told by 
me that he’d be fired if he 
talked to the mayor. This is 
ridiculous. Several of my 
officers came to me and said, 
the mayor is calling us down. 
Just thought you might want 
to know, and I'd say, "Fine, 
go ahead and talk to him.” 

'Th^^the true fa cts of the 
marten "" 




An^wprs Ques^Ilji ^ ^ 

Following are some of the 
questions asked by the press 
and answers given by Mr. 
Skousen after his talk. Both 
questions and answers have 
been briefed in places: 

Q. Mayor Lee made a 
statement that you were out 
to get something on him. 

A. Now this atmosphere 
of suspicion, I felt, was cre- 
ated by the mayor. I heard 
it reported back after our 
conference after Feb. 29, I 
think it was. He figured that 
I had recorded our conver- 
sation. Well, this isn't the 
way I operate ... I like to 
try to work with people, not 
against them. If you can 
imagine a chief of police go- 
ing to get his mayor. This 
is ridiculous on its face. 

JVo Softening 

Q. Regardless of individual 
lifferences, in your opinion 
s there a deep-rooted under- 
ying reason for all of this? 

A, I’ve felt that the under- 
ling reason was when the 
nay or discovered that I was 
ot going to soften enforce- 
tent policy and allow cer- 
iln activities to go on 
^hich he apparently sincere- 
^ believed should be al- 
wed. That was when he 
tld me we would start to 
ive trouble, and we did, we 
und roadblocks thrown in 
ont of our whole program. 

Q. Can you comment fur- 
er as to the ulterior (mo- 
^e) of such a design? 

A. I wouldn’t say it was | 
terior, it was a different 
Ettudi* • toward law. My ji 

iSng bei ng theliennTfl 
ititled to have enforcement 
the law that their repre- 
ntativ^s have passed. If 
s too tight, then liberalize 
but don’t liberalize it by 
noipio i g it . This fo r 

erybody. 



— - Prax es FBI Hein 
^ Q. Mayor Lee commented 
that it was a bad situation 
for the police to be working 
with the FBI. 

A, When I came here » . • 
there was very little liaison 
between the other agencies, 
so we worked out a program 
with the FBI and they’ve 
been wonderful to help us. 
They do practically all of 
our technical laboratory 
work (He mentioned their 
working together saves du* 
plicating each other’s ef- 
i fort). 

Q. Would you be willing to 
make budget cuts in terms 
of personnel? 

I A. I was willing to take 
j the cuts. All that I wanted 
j to do was to have the mayor 
face the facts that we had 
been cut down to greyhound 
running form and that any 
additional cuts definitely 
were going to impair service. 
He kept saying, no, we'll cut 
out uniforms or we’ll cut 
out paper, or we’ll cut out 
assistant chiefs or we"ll do 
something to make it up. 
And each one of these sug- 
gestions he would make 
would impair service very 
badly and tie my hands to do 
the job. So I wanted him to 
say, we will have to cut this 
much and it will cut out the 
service so much, I couldn’t 
get him to say it. He would 
simply say, we’re going to 
cut you back, but don’t cut 
the service and this is what 
we had difficulty on. 

Cites Assurances 

Q, State Sen. Bruce Jen* 
kins in the mayoralty cam- 
paign last fall stated that 
your dismissal should be a 
campaign issue . . . Were 
there indications of trouble 



A, know 

Lee really ... he had mufuaf 
friends call me during that 
campaign who said, “Don’t 
you worry at all about an 
upset of the Department.” I 
wasn’t worried about myself. 
My great concern was about 
the department. Here Salt 
Lake City has had a beauti- 
ful operation, attracting na- 
tional attention, and my be- 
ing there was only a symbol. 
If it remained intact, won- 
derful, I didn’t have to be 
there, but I didn’t want to 
see it dismantled. He said, 
‘'Don’t get upset because, as 
a matter of fact, we can 
probably work it out to- 
gether.” So I just assumed . 
that as problems arose we 
could get along together. 

Denies Refusal 

Q. Is there any reason you 
can give why Sen. Jenkins 
should make a statement . 
like that in the campaign? 

A. No, not really. I was 
: so busy at the time, I didn’t 
: follow all of the arguments 
pro and con, I don’t know 
what was back of his think- 
ing. 

Q. Did you ever refuse to 
give lie detector tests, in con- 
nection with Sgt. Southworth 
and the tavern owners? He 
said he asked you to give lie 
detector tests and you had 
refused. Is this so, and if 
' so, Vr^hy? 

A. It is cate gorically 
wrong. Not at any time have 
I declined to give any poly- 
graph tests. ... I told him 
we’d be glad to conduct one, 
and that was the end of the 
matter. He turned it over to 
the county attorney and 
that’s where it lies. 

Wouldn’t Resign 



A. I’ll ha ve to fraj; 

noTbecaule of the ciltum- 
stances. I could see that his 
policy, no matter how sincere 
it was, was destroying a 
beautiful thing that had been 
built. Those boys have 
worked their hearts out and 
the police women, too. And 
so I would have felt that I 
was abandoning them to an 
administrative interference 
that was destroying what we 
had built, I would not have 
resigned voluntarily, no. 

Q. There is some strong 
feeling about your dismissal. 
If the commission took an- 
other look at this decision, 
what would your attitude be . 
if the commission overruled 
Mr. Lee? 

Lists Conditions 

A. Well, a lot of damage 
has already been done. I 
couldn’t possibly run that de- 
partment and do a good job 
without a good tight span of 
control. It’s very doubtful 
Chief L. R, Greeson could be 
obtained now. He’s just 
walked out and doubled his 
salary. ... I would have 
to have the kind of structure 
and a guarantee of non-inter- 
ference on professional prin- 
ciples by people who weren't 
acQua mted in the 
^ ^USEN on A l3 



I Q. Would you have re- 
! signed if the mayor had per- 
I son ally asked you to do so, 
: in lijghl of your d|||gjjgflges 
with him? 



t t 



SKOUSEN ! 

. ^ i 

Continued from Page A-14 

going to be held responsible 
for the results. 

Do you mean to say 
then that you would stay if j 

you were asked? 

A. Under those circum* I 
stances. 

New Points 

In a later telecast at 9 p.m. 
the former police chief 
brought up several points 
which were not mentioned 
in the earlier broadcast: 

But then I heard some- 
thing that really v/as a cause 
for disappointment, I’m con 
strained to say. The mayor 
injected into our conversa- 
tion a very personal thing, 
and something which among 
men Just shouldn’t happen. 

He Said, and he was very 1 
frank about every thing dis- j 
cussed on -this occasion, he I 
said, ‘‘You know, chief, I i 
think you’re the kind of fel* 
low who doesn’t think any- 
body is any good unless they 
belong to your church.” I 
told the mayor, I thought he ; 
was a bigger man than that. 

Faiths Differ 
Religion is a personal thing 
and I’ve always prided my- 
self in enjoying the com- 
pany and wonderful abilities 
of people per s6, for what 
they are. Among my friends ; 
are Catholics, Jewish, protes- 
tant, many religions and 
some with no religions . . . 

I pointed out to him that two 
of my assistant chiefs, both 
of whom I personally ap- 
pointed, were not of my 
faith. And I didn't even in- 
quire into religious associa- 
tions when we made promo- 
tions in the department and 
any investigation would 
verify my statemcmt. 

This issue of religion was 
Injected several times into 
our conversation and I just 
frankly felt it had no place 
whatever, that we should 
deal mhn to man for what we ; 
are and no prejudice should : 
eSSkr^ere. 



Lee Says Chi^f 
Failed To Obey 



Failure to obey an order to| 
keep hands off the tavern ; 
owners’ association was cited 
Tuesday by Mayor J. Bracken 
, Lee as one of his principal 
reasons for firing ex^poUce 
chief W. Cleon Sk^sen. 

The mayor charged the for- 
mer chief with ‘'insubordina- 
tion” in an afternoon speech 
before the Provo Exchange 
Club, stating: 

"He absolutely refused to do 
anything I told him to do. I 
feel I’m entitled to say some- 
thing about how my office is 
run.” 

Mayor Lee also accused Mr. 
Skousen of trying "to get 
something on me.” He added: 
"I can’t have a man working 
for me who isn’t loyal.’* 

Move Necessary 

The Provo comments were 
among the few made by the 
usually vocal mayor after a 
morning commission meeting 
he had adjourned suddenly. 
He said the move was neces- 
sary because a group of 75 
citizens who appeared to pro- 
test Mr. Skousen’s release had 
become "unruly.” 

The mayor canceled a tele- 
vision appearance with the ex- 
police chief and commented 
only briefly during a press 
conference later in the after- 
noon. 

He admitted being on hand 
during a gambling session at 
the Ambassador Athletic Club, 
but said he had seen to it the 
police were notified. 

Keeps Silence 

In regard to an implication 
over television by Mr. Skou- 
sen that Mr. Lee had done 
nothing to stop it, the mayor 
said; 

"Sure I didn’t attempt to 
stop it. I think it is my duty 
to report the matter immedi- 
sy^ehA^he police.” 

Mayor' Lee refused to dis- 



cuss other charges made by 

; Mr. Skousen because "I don’t t 
' want to hurt the man— he has ■ 

I been hurt enough.” 

In his Provo speech, the 
mayor said he had instructed! 
the police that his department! 
should have nothing to do ! 
with the tavern owners asso-i 
ciation. ! 

^Ruining Morale* 

He said the order was dis-| 
regarded. He later maintaiped j 
this "insubordination” and oth- 1 
er differences between him- 1 
self and the chief in regard! 
to cutting police department} 
expenses were ruining the I 
morale of the police depart- 1 
ment. i 

."Salt Lake City must oper-i 
ate within its budget and the; 
commission is compelled to ! 
bafance it,” the mayor said. 

Mayor Lee said that instead < 
of the chief obeying the order; 
to keep hands off the tavern i 
owners association, he hads 
been "almost continuously” to- 
gether with T. W. Southworth, 
a former police officer who is 
an executive officer in the as- 
sociation. 

Claims Affidavit 
The mayor told his Provo 
audience he had given the or- 
der because of charges made 
by a tavern owner. He said 
he had an affidavit from a 
tavern owner who claimed he 
was forced to sign a $2,000 
note to pay an obligation ^f 
another concern that had gone 
bankrupt. 

"The man said he didn’t owe 
the note, but that Mr. South- 
worth had told him he should i 
sign it,” the mayor said. | 

Mayor Lee said he told Chief 
Skousen about it and the po- 
lice chief made a survey, "but 
that is like surveying your- 
self.” 

The mayor also noted the 
tavern owners asso ciation 

See LEE on J^ge A^IS 
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grown from 12 to 117 members 
with what he labeled "the help 
of the police department.’' 
Feared Pressure 
Concerning the suddenness 
of the action to remove the 
chief, the mayor said; I 

"I was afraid that if I let i 
them (the four other city ^ 
commissioners) think about it, ' 
pressure would be put on them | 
and I still would have the 
same chief of police.” , | 

Mayor Lee charged that! 
when he made suggestions for 1 
budget cuts in the police de^i 
partment, Chief Skousen had 
gone to the public and "said 
the mayor knew nothing.” 

He went on to say he real- 
ized “Chief Skousen has some 
good qualities” and added that 
he “honestly believed when I 
took office that it was pos- 
sible for me to work with 

him.” I 

Measured By Besults 

The mayor said that in his 
first meeting with the chief 
he (the mayor) admitted he 
' didn’t know anything about 
i police work. 

“All I know is that I meas- 
i ure a department by the 
: suits it offers. My goal is to j 
have a police force that the 
citizens of Salt Lake City and 
members of the department 
are proud of. If that ob- 
tained you will keep crime and 
accidents to a minimum. If 
that goal is reached, I do not 
care how you do it.” 

' Mayor Lee met reporters in 
his office after spending some 
five minutes in conference 
with L. C, Crowther, former 
chief of police who was named 
acting chief after Mr. Skous- 
en’s dismissal. 

Sitting side by side with 
Chief Crowther, the mayor an- 
swered most of the questions 
and reiterated that “all I want 
is a police department where 
t he moral e is hi ^ and of 
wmCntTO citizens l^eproM.” 



JEla^laing 



In regard to cancellation of ! 
the scheduled TV appearance, j 
Mayor Lqe said; I 

“I don’t see there Is any- 
thing that can be gained by go- 
ing on T\^ I could prolong 
this fight and in the long run 
I think it would belittle me. 

“I don’t have to apologize 
for anything I’ve done. I've 
run a city before and for that 
matter this entire state and 
I don’t have to be sorry for 
the way I ran it.“ 

The mayor refused comment 
on a majority of issues raised 
by Mr. Skousen on his televi- 
sion appearance. When 
brought to his attention, how- 
ever, he did say that a re- 1 
ported charge by the ex-chief^ 
that his removal was part of 
a plan to promote liquor-by- 
th e-drink in Utah was false. 

He said Mr. Skousen should 
be allowed to continue his 
talks as long as he wants. 

“I don’t feel unkindly to- 
ward the man,” said Mayor 
Lee. “He is a man with a lot 
of ability. He is a fine man. 
But he and I do not agree.” 
Mayor Lee cited the fire de- 
partment as 8 department of 
“high morale,” crediting this ■ 
to a “good chief” and stating 
it was the type of department 
he wants the police depart- 
ment to oecome. , . 
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Commission Places 
Piercey Over Police 

By TED HmSTREET 
Deseret Kews Staff Writer 

The Salt Lal<e City Commission reorganized Wednesday 
in the wake of a heated controversy over the ab jipt dismissal 
of Police Chief W. Cleon Skousen. 

The reorganization moved Water r’r.mmiRgiiyi^r 

Piercey into the Public Safety Department post, moved WayoJ^ 

J. Bracken Lee from Public 

. Prioi^ 

Safety to finance commission- reorgar 

er, and switched Finance Com- Mayor 

missioner Theodore L Geurts sion 

to the Water Department. 1 er of p 

The change was proposed by 1 n 

Mayor Lee in view of the pub- 1 penea. 

lie furor raised over the may- ! ' 

or’s firing of Police Chief reports 

Skousen. 

view oi 

Won’t Be Renamed 

Commissioner Piercey, when of the 

asked if he would rename Mr. room 

Skousen as chief of police, said, want t( 

“No. That would be impossible. to give 

The breach is too wide. The public ; 

motion for reconsideration was dence o 

tabled, but you can be assured Mayor 

that whoever the new chief The c 

will be, he will be a high class, imously 



Water Dept, commissioner , caliber man. ■ 

Commenting on 



Commenting on a name 
mentioned by Mayor Lee, Mr. 
Piercey said Dale R. Curiis, 
former member of the FBI 
and unsuccessful candidate for 
Salt Lake County sheriff in 
1958, was among several can- 
didates being considered for] 
the chief position. 

Mr. Piercey said it would be 
“some time"' before a new; 
chief is named because he i 
wanted to interview each can- 
didate. 



Prior to maJdng 
reorganize the commission. 
Mayor Lee asked 
Sion “to give the comm^dn- 
er of public safety a vote of 
confidence on what_ has hap- 
pened.” ^ ^ 

“In view of the 
reports on tho acti^ 
occurred two days 
view of last night’s 
and radio reports, and in viw 
of the public display in this' 

room yesterday morning, I 
want to ask this commission 
to give the commissioner of! 
public safety a vote of c<mR^ 
dence on what has happen^, 
Mayor Lee said. 

The commission voted unan- 
imously in a vote of confidence 
for the mayor. 

”We might solve a lot of our 
problems if some other 
changes are made and I sin- 
cerely hope you will support 
me,” the mayor said. 

Lauds Fire Department 

Mayor Lee coinmended the 
excellent status of the fire de- 
partment and said Commis- 
sioner Piercey should be given 
the credit for the fine condi- 
tion of the department. 

Mayor Lee said he believed 
the public had been badly mis^ 
led concerning his leader^ip 
of the public safety depart- 
ment. 

However, he said, in order 
to assure the public and re- 
move any apprehensions about 
conduct of the department, he 
was proposing this change. 

*T think it would be wise to 
use the abilities of this com- 
missioner and name him the 
commissioner of public safe- 
ty,” the mayor said. 

incompat- 




iCbief Dispute 
^tirs Change 
In Departments 

Continue from First Page 

Mayor Lee and Chief Skousen 
existed between Commissioner 
Piercey and the former police 
chief, Commissioner Piercey 
.said he would have to give it 
some thought. 

As part of the motion, the 
mayor asked that Commis- 
sioner Geurts be assigned the 
water department and the 
m^yor be permitted to become 
'heid of the finance depart- 
ment, which he said he be- 
lieved he was more qualified 
to handle. 

Streets Commissioner Joe L. 
Christensen asked Commis- 
sioners Geurts and Piercey if 
they concurred in this move 
and voted ‘‘aye” when both 
commissioners nodded agree- 
ment 

Notiling To Say 

A unanimous vote followed 
this action. 

Mayor Lee said he had 
nothing more to say and 
moved that the meeting be ad- 
journed. 

Commissioner Geurts said he 
planned no further action in 
the Skousen firing and that 
any action would be up to the 
new Public Safety commis- 
sioner. 

Commissioner Piercey said 
he had no statement to make 
at this tirhe and that he would 
lo ok into t he police dejyigljgyM^t 
i#HW:tffl!'^s|»fore making "any ^le- 
cision. 



{ said that as far 

as MwaT^ncerned the firing 
j of Chief Skousen was a closed 
issue and that it would be' 
^‘impossible" to get Chief 
Skousen back. 

The mayor interjected into 
the police chief picture the 
name of Dale R. Curtis, for- 
-mer FBI agent, now a Sugar 
House businessman. Curtis 
was a nunsuccessful Republi- 
can candidate for Salt Lake 
j County sheriff in 1958. 
j Commissioner Piercey, as 
■ i new head of the Public Safety 
, Department, ordinarily would 
j propose the name of the new 
chief. 

Immediately after the com- 
mission session adjourned a 
crowd of citizens, both for and ■ 
against the ouster of Chief | 
Skousen, surrounded the 
mayor. 

Many of them demanded j 
that the mayor answer the 
charges made by Chief Skou- 
sen on television Tuesday 
night. 

“It Is Over^* 

‘T have entered into this 
fight all that I am going to. It 
is over. It would be impossible 
to get Chief Skousen back,” 
he said. 

“You have a new public 
safety commissioner in whom 
I have confidence and you are 
going to have a new chief of 
police,” he said. 

Still the people persisted 
that the mayor answer the 
charges made against him. 
i “Why should I?” the mayor 
continued. “My friends know 
jthey aren’t true and you peo- 
i pie wouldn’t believe me any- 
way.” 

“The very fact that a police 
chief would stir people up is 
because he’s not on the 
square,” Mayor Lee retorted. 

One woman asked, “Is it 
true what Chief Skousen 
isaid?” 

In Joking Manner | 

1 The mayor answered in a 
joking manner, “I’m guilty of 
everything he said, so why 
don’t you have me arrested. 
We have a county attorney 
j whocandp that.” 

1 'WfflfffiS^ioner Romney and 



the mayor’s searetagy^- iMBrie 
Morris, Interrupted and told 
the mayor he had a long dis- 
tance telephone call. 

“Never mind,” the mayor 
said, “I m having too much 
fun.” 

Finally one man pushed his 
way through and shook the 
mayor’s hand and said “Youtp 
doing a good job and the one 
we elected you to do.” 

Mayor Lee left the chambers 
and the meeting broke up at 
that point. 

Businessmen Act 

Following the Wednesday 
morning City Commission re- 
organization, a group of Salt 
Lake businessmen attempted 
to set up a meeting with Chief 
Skousen to determine whether 
he would be available as police 

chief if Commissioner Piercey 
asked him. 

Chief Skousen said he would 
be willing to take over the 
department again provided: 

1. The commission agrees 
to restore two assistant chiefs. 
(There formerly were three.) 

379 Officers 

2. The commission guaran- 
tees a budget providing for 
279 sworn police officers. The 
department, with a quota of 
:294 officei's, now has 269 of- 
ficers. 

3. The commission restudies 
the clothing allowance provi- 
sions and makes them more 
equitable, with clerks to get 
$10 a month and police officers 
$20 a month, with a require- 
ment that the personnel pur- 
chase all their own equipment. 
This would effect a savings, 
and would be acceptable to the 
police personnel. Chief Skou- 
sen said. 

Same Assurance 

4. The commission gives to 
Mr. Skousen the same assur- 
ances that he received when 
he first took the post — ^that 
he be allowed to run the de- 
partment without political in- 
terference. 

The storm broke Monday 
evening when the comi^ission, 
by a 3-2 vote, accepted a pro- 
posal by Mayor Lee that Mr. 



Skousen be dismissed as pi- 
lice chief. I 

Mr. Skousen carried his 
explanation of the dispiA 
between himself and Mayor J. 
Pracken Lee to the people over 
three television stations Tues- 
day night and through state- 
ments to the press. 

He said the main issue was 
not over budgetary matters as 
the mayor had said, but in 
widely different views over 
law enforcement. He said 
Mayor Lee had indicated he 
wanted softer enforcement of 
laws, particularly vice and' 
traffic. ! 

Discusses Firing 
The mayor discussed the 
Skousen firing in a speech be- 
fore the Provo Exchange Club 
shortly after Tuesday morn-! 
ing's hectic protest meeting in 
the commission chambers and 
later in the afternoon at a 
brief press conference. 

However, he said he did not 
wish to go into details and 
“had no desire to hurt Mr, 
Skousen, he’s been hurt 
enough.” 

“The chief absolutely re- 
fused to do anything I told 
him to do,” the mayor said, 
“and I feel I’m entitled to say 
something about how my of- 
fice is run.” ■ 

Mayor Lee said he had no | 
wish to prolong the fight and I 
had no intention of continuing | 
the argument with Chief 
Skousen. The mayor declined 
to appear on 'telfi^i 0 i^w|th 
the bmef to diacuilRlSMMRs. 
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Agents of the Salt Lake City office recently learned that W. Cleon 
Skousen, former Chief of ]|^lice of Salt Lake City and a former fecial Agent of the 
FBI, Jias announced his candidacy: for the Republican nomination forjOavernoi^^f 
Utah, Skousen advised that a large number of friends, both Democrats ^d 
Republicans, have encoura,ged him to seek the nomination. 

Incumbent Favored 



Cleon 

Agent 

gernoi 

and 



The incumbent is Governor George D, Clyde, a Republican, who is 
completing his first term. People with political acumen have commented that it 
would be very unlikely for the Republican Party to repudiate the incumbent at the 
end of his first term and, accordingly. Governor Clyde is at this time likely to win 
the nomination. In addition to Clyde and Skousen, two other prominent men from 
Salt Lake City are seeking the Republican nomination. (Current Developments in 
Criminal Matters — Crimdel — Salt Lake City, 5/2/60) ^ 

Bureau Service From 1935 to 1951 

Skousen entered on duty with the FBI as a messenger on October 24, 1935; 
as an Agent on June 17, 1940; and he resigned effective October 5, 1951, to accept 
the posiSfon of Assistant to the President of Brigham Young University. His services 
were sattsfactory while employed by the Bureau. He was appointed Chief of Police 
of Salt Lake City in June, 1956, and was dismissed in March, 1960. (67»69602) 

Friendly Toward Bureau 

Governor Clyde was the subject of an applicant-type investigation 
conducted by the Bureau in January, 1953, for the White Hcmse.. derosatory 
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Memorandum W, C. Sullivan to A. H. Belmont 
Re W. Cleon Skousen 



information was developed concerning Clyde at that time. In March, 1958, 
th e FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin carried an address given by Governor Clj^e 
entitled ’’Juvenile Offenders” before the Police Administrators* Conference in 
Salt Lake City in November, 1957. The Bureau has enjoyed very friendly 
relations with Governor Clyde. (77-55246) 

RECOMMENDATION: 



For the information of the Director. 
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For record purposes, at 2:25 p.m., 7-27-60, Mark W. Cannon 
(telephone 180, extension 3065), who is Administrative Assistant to Congressman 
Dixon, telephoned and talked to Wick. 

Mr. Cannon said that Cleon Skousen is running for Governor of Utah 
and his campaign literature carries the phrase, ’’Served his country in the FBI 
16 years, 4 of them as Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover during World 
War n, a top assi^ment. ” 

Mr. Cannon said he has received inquiries by telephone from Utah 
people who want the answers to the following questions relating to Skousen so that the 
Utah people may then direct an official communication to Mr. Hoover asking the same 
questions. In other words. Cannon wants the answers ahead of time so as to see 
whether a wire or letter to Mr. Hoover would be profitable. The questions asked 
by the Utah people with respect to Skousen are: 

1. Was ’’Administrative Assistant” Skousen’s title while in the Bureau. 

2. How many other FBI personnel had the same title at the time M 

Skousen had it, if he did. / 

3. To what extent was Skousen’s work in the FBI during World 

War n a ’’top assignment. ” a . a « 

sec. 64 9'Y 

BACKGROUND : 

Cleon Skousen entered on duty as S^iecial ^ent Oct%e^§4,^ l^iS^, and 
voluntarily resigned October 5, 1951 --his service was just a fe w_dav^ short ,.^o£ / 

16 years. Af^r becoming a fecial Agent he was assigned to the olffRgcbfds"^^^^^ 
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DeLoach to Mohr 7-28-60 
Re: Cleon Skousen 



Communications Division in June, 1941, where he served until June, 1945. For 
approximately four years of that period he was the Agent Supervisor in Charge of 
Communications. As such he served as head of a section within the division. 

Neither party in Utah as yet has picked a gubernatorial candidate. 

The Democratic Convention is July 30; the Republican Convention is later. The 
consensus is that Skousen will run as a Republican, and may be the Republican 
nominee for Governor. 

ACTION TAKEN : 

After checking with me, Wick informed Cannon by telephone at 4:00 p. m. 
7-27-60 that ^ousen entered on duty as a Special Agent 10-24-35 and voluntarily 
resigned 10-5-51. Cannon was told that Skousen did serve as a Special Agent 
Supervisor at FBI Headquarters from June, 1941, to June, 1945. Cannon said that is 
all well and good but does not quite cover the point. 

He asked Wick whether Skousen was an Assistant Director and Wick 
told him no. Cannon asked whether we had such a position as "Administrative 
Assistant" in the FBI as an official title and Mck told him we did not. He asked 
what titles we did have and Wick told him as follows: Director, Associate Director, 
Assistant to the Director, Assistant Director, Chief Inspector, Inspector, Special 
Agent in Charge, Assistant Special Agent in Charge and Special Agent. Mr. Cannon 
said he had already carefully reviewed the "Congressional Directory" and other 
sources he had to determine the above titles but he did not see the title "Administrative 
Assistant" named. 

Wick impressed upon Cannon the fact that the FBI has no control over 
former Agents; they are not connected with the FBI; and it would appear here that 
frankly Mr. Skousen is attempting to trade on his former Bureau connection. 

Wick told him that again very frankly Mr. Hoover and the entire FBI 
does not appreciate this sort of thing and it is simply unfair to inject the FBI into a 
political matter of this nature, that over the years Mr. Hoover has scrupulously and 
meticulously pointed out the FBI is solely, wholly and exclusively a fact-finding 
organization and is not to be injected into political matters. Cannon said he realized 
this and stated further the "opposition" is raising questions about Skousen's FBI 
connections of the past. He said he thought the explanation given by Wick was all he 
needed. 

- 2 - CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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DeLoach to Mohr 7-28-60 
Re: Cleon Skousen 



OBSERVATION: 

From the above it appears that the Democrats in Utah are challenging 
Skousen’s claim to the title of ’’Administrative Assistant'! (which^ of course, is 
absolutely proper). Furthermore, it appears that the reason for Cannon’s call is 
to get confirmation of Skousen’s claims so that the Republicans can send an official 
communication to Mr. Hoover which, upon receipt of a reply, they can use to 
counter any Democrat charges that Skousen is not what he claims to be. It is quite 
probable, therefore, that no wire or communication will come in to the Director from 
the Republicans since a reply would not serve their purpose. We may, however, 
hear from the Democrats. 

ACTION: 



For information. 
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Memorandum 



FROM : 



subject: linUS CARL PAULING 

SECURITY MATTER - C 

Linus Carl Pauling» professor at the California Institute of 
Technology, nationally known chemist and recipient of the Nobel Prize 
for chemistry in 1954, who has been identified with approximately 
50 front groups in the past and has been a leader in the campaign 
'against nuclear tests, appeared before the Senate Internal Seciu*ity 
Subcommittee on 10-11-60 and refused to make available to the Committee 
the names of individuals who assisted him in obtaining signatures on a 
petition which was presented to the United Nations in 1958 urging a ban 
on nuclear tests. Subsequent to his appearance before the Committee, 
he assembled the student oody of the California Institute of Technology 
on an informal basis and spoke to them of his "fight” with the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

C Subsequent to the assembly of the student, body by Pauling, 

W. Cleon Skousen was scheduled to appear at Culverson Hall, which is 

of the California Institute of Technology, to 
show the motion picture of the San Francisco riots entitled "Operation- 
Abolition." Skousen is a former FBI Agent, former chief of police in 
Salt Lake City and the author of the book "The Naked Communist." 

. H ' * ' ' ■ i 

; Skousen did appear at Culverson Hall on 10-20-60 and spoke 
before an audience of approximately 250 to 300 students and 75 to 100 
outside adults. Pauling was not observed in the audience. Skousen 
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outside adults. Pauling 



)served in the audience. Skousen 



spoke generally on the history of the communist movanent relating this 
' movement to the infiltration by the Soviets of the United States. He 
generally followed his book "The Naked Commimist." He concluded his, 
speech with an outline of the constitutional and historic origins 
and piloses of congressional committees and the 5th Amendment to the 
Constitution, the positive accomplishments of these committees and 

I the protection afforded to witnesses by the 5th Amendment. He did not 
.show the movie "Operation Abolition.” ^ ^ 
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Memorandum for Mr. B'elmont 
Re: LINUS CARL PAULING 
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Sources have advised that the student audience appeared 
to be totally hostile evidenced by some quiet talking among the 
students, their reaction to S(nne of Skousen*s statements, 
and their questions at the end of Skousen's speech. It was 
evident from students' questions that their sympathies lay 
with Linus Pauling. The adult audience appeared entirely 
sympathetic to Skousen and were the only ones who applauded 
him. The questions asked Skousen by the students were, for the 
most part, framed very poorly and while they indicated general . 
hostility to the House Committee on Un-American Activities and to 
Skousen, their questions did not indicate a following of the 
Communist Party line or indicate they had been^ reading communist 
literature issued by the Communist Party. 

' s 

There were no incidents during Skousen's appearance 
and there have been no newspaper items noted to date concerning 
Skousen's appearance. , 
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On October 25^ 1960^ RAYMOND EDWARD BELLAMY, Sfei^lor* 
Scientist, U. S. Public Health Service, P. 0. Box 15B#7 
Bakersfield, California, telephone number FAirvlew 2-2977# 
contacted the Bakersfield Resident Agency to advise he 
objected to SKOUSEN 's speech in that he is using this 
means to show opposition to the United Nations. BELLAMY 
stated SKOUSEN in his speech brought out how ALGER HISS 
Wrote the charter of the United Nations, leaving the 
IGeneral Assembly without power and nullifying the Sectirity 
Council by the use of the "veto." BELLAMY said SKOUSEN 
indicated he was a^jist the "veto" since the Russians have 
used it to their advantage and it should be eliminated. 

BELLAMY stated he feels this would be a dangerous thing 
to do now since so many new nations have been brought into 
the United Nations which might bring a change in the 
balance of power away from the United States and towards 
u Russia. BELLAMY said we would then heed the "veto" power, 
as the Russians have used it to their advantage in the 
^ past, in order to survive in the United Nations, without 
which the U. S. might find it necessary to withdraw from 
the United Nations. 

BELLAMY said he felt it was a possibility that 
SKOUSEN was so far to the "right" in his thinking in 
wanting the "veto" eliminated from the U. N., that he might 
actually be helping the "leftists" in getting it eliminated 
because when the balance of the nations in the U. N. turn 
away from us, if it happens, we will need the "veto" to 
protect our interests. 

BELLAMY also desired to know SKOUSEN ‘s background 
Hand was advised the FBI was not in the position to furnish him 
jlwlth it. 

Enclosed herewith is an article that appeared in J 
"The Bakersfield Californian." /•/n,! / 7 ^ 
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plaFTTor conquest — — 

U.N. Should Bar 
Russ, Group Told 

Unseating of Russia as a member of the United Nations was 
advocated by Dr. W. Cleon Skousen, former chief of police of Salt 
Lake City and author of “The Naked Communist/' when he ad- 
dressed 600 listeners at a Free Enterprise R^Uy Saturday .at. Hotel 
El Tejon. 

Dr, Skousen said this demand should have been, made by the 
U.S. ambassador at the Unitii^^‘- — 
Nations because Russia ^ 

failed to respond to any of 

4 ? ■ f + 1 , TT«u«^ U.Nt Cnarter'iind d^cmrea that 

friendly aims of the Unite gJIt atdii , „ . •. j i . 

ij jX dm the Russian vote had made mv 
to preserve world pead^man* ... . . - p .. 

^ j . , aRx ^^'WTSsihle the investigation of tne 

vetoed the move to have ITO.NF ... . ^ 

investigation of the shooti||gjm ^ S°f/ane"aran act of 

of M U.S plane over Z, United States. 

Skousen spoke morlRaii.^® potieies of Jotm 

tw?hours. He sketched 

of war" statement 



failed to respond to any of 

friendly aims of the Unite gJIt ataii , „ . •. j i . 

to preserve world peall^*e Russian vote had made .m- 
vet^d the move to havelPli.N?^‘W^ the investigation of e 

investigation of the shooti||gjm ^ Sef/ane"aran act of 
of M U.S plane over thl United States. 

Skousen spoke morlRaii.^® policies of Jolm 

tw?hours. He sketched 

tory of the Russian rev<|Boil 4 iMlI 'var’’ statement 
the overthrow of the eari^ui!^ explanatory of the need to sbote 
Sian Republic, the seizure of stren^h in the face it 

power by Lenin; the amnions aggression, 

of Stalin, the Hitler-Stalin%illi- / Reds Map Future 
tary axis, and the suteequent I'* declared that the 

successful grab of the Commu- 

nists for their world-wide sphere TTr,ir.n inr 

,of influence and power over by the Soviet Union loi 

subject nations. ... ^PP^e 

. „ A V tKI riow neutral countries of Asia 

Hits Traitors ^ - >- 

He assailed the Unite(j M |ali8 . as^ India, the infiltration of 
State Department decision^der jijajiand and others; the capture 
Dean Acheson, attributed loss^gpljjg ea.stem countries, 

of atomic bomb secrets ti^oi^ newly- 

grown traitors and reviev™! pmervea African eoiintrie.s. and 



jj^gy piapped by the Soviet Union for 
,, ipore world conquest to include 
’ L tlil riow neutral countries of Asia 

Lfe.uL-:.. .P > 

ptfes as ^ India, the infiltration of 

l^fciailand and others; the capture 
; loss ' lijg middle eastern countries, 
f th^ , conquest of the newly- 
emerged African countries, and 



- - ^ emergea /vuicaii cuuiiuies, emu 

Greenberg case of treason^ infiltration of Mexico, 

other method of Sovie i i r j^g already begun. 



^ . 'Which he said has already begun, 

j + Ai tric-e, with Central Americ:a, and 

wro e the charter “L/® Unit^ 

Nations leaving the General As- . r 
sembly without powers exepet ^ ' 'i 

those of debate. The si,^ca.?ic, Uzciis against the mroo.l,s 

'council was nullified 

••veto" wWdiHiasjnaneuvmd to that both .military and 
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|rcoDoniic sandions be US 
iagliiiist Soviet aggression. 

■pie speaker emphasized ^ hi 
adhi’ess the role of Chiang^^a^ 
jChlak, and his desire to fight 
; against. Red China, and 1 
; cased the “leftist" eleme: 
the U. S. State Department f< 

; letting him down. 

He also castigated Geni 
; George Marshall for his fj 
to continue militars" support for 
jthe Chinese leader and con-t 
Idemned the withholding of mili^ 
|lary forces at the 38th parallel 
: Korea. 

I He praised President Eisen^' 
^hower for his use of the Seventh 
jhheet in 1955 to defend Formosa, 

; Stay Strong 

He urged that America be 
militarily strong in the years 
ahead. He said that disarm aiUeJJt 
talks are raised by Khrushchev 
only w'hen he has failed in muypr 
military objectives. He urged 
that peace-loving people in 
tdiurches not be fooled by asking 
tor disarmament or dropping ^ 

1 nuclear testing. 

1 fC R. Camp Sr. introduced 
speaker. At the close of 
address he thanked the wortien 
'whA had arranged the meeting 
:and the Inislnessmei' who bought 




for the use n: nigh 'y.:ho(>] 
illege students who 'were 
dance. 

gpeaker drew applause 
IS times during his ad- 
a standing ovation was 
for him at its conclUvSion. 
Lp, vocal soloist, was 
-in a number at the 
the session. 

Im On Reds 

li^ming was given to the 
a film strip, "‘The Corn- 
Map of the World,'' nar- 
rated Comdr. ITuil Terry of 
.(ret.), formerly with the 
Uiliiid :States Naval Intelligence, 
aM' a newspa}>er pu'Dtisher 
in San Diego. 

The fflm revealed the geophysi- 
cal spread of communism in ihc 
world today and depit ‘ted the ru\h- 
less and blood> tufeics used by 
Khrushchev in the IT'miue wlrci e 
millions were suureil or uur 
dered to cany oih Stalin’^ '-ni', 
less pobc'jes ol' colh/f 
Moderator vc the ,^;uv - an-cu 
sion was the Kev. Gh-nii i r : 
of the First Presbytruiaii C'hni'cn. 
Kenneth AlcRae, director oi iiic 
West Side Disu-icl of Parks^iaud 
Recreation and a former intch: 



v'lH f agent (ha in 1917 thn .’ 
was one communist for eM^iy 
hi. 227 persons in the LTiited States 
and in 1951 there wis one to lie v- 
ery 1,800 persons. i 

Jim Hayden, manager of station 
KBAK-TV, spoke on the use Com- 
munists have made of labor un- 
ions, citing in particular the Har- 
ry Bridges domination of the 
ImngshoremenT Union and politi- 
cal tools used by Communists in 
Infiltration of the labor move- 
ment and political iustitutions. 

Tlie committee today apologized 
for the dissemination of religious 
and political literature at the 
inecting and said that it was dorie 
without the permissi >n of the com- 
mittee. 

T\u disi ritnition w as stoppi d 
several times by tlie cornm?ittee 
enembers W'ho said rhe FreejEn- 
i 'erprise Rally was planned as 
,non i)olitic‘al and iion-denorilina- 
!i!)n..T in anv aspetd. 




ADDRESSES RALLY — Dr. W. Cleon Skousen, for 15 years with the FBI and outhor of tJb 
N oked Communist, spoke on Communism as world conquest before 600 listeners in Hotel El 
Tejon Soturday ot a Free Enterprise Rally, sponsored by a group of citizens including W. i. 
Camp Sr. (at the speaker's left), who presided at the ofternoon session. 
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Mrs. J. L. Guffey 
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ATTENTION: 



DALLAS 



Enclosed are two copies of correspondent's 
communication. Bufiles contain no identifiable data con- 
cerning her. 

"j3^e Naked Communist" is an anticommunist book 
by Cleoil^kousen who until very recently was Chief of 
Police~l6rt~Sait“tiakB‘^^^t^ Utah. He was a Special Agent of 
the FBI from October 24, 1935, to October 5, 1951, at which time 
he submitted his voluntary resignation. Our relations with 
him have been cordial. The Bureau has received no infor- 
mation concerning criticisms of his book and has no knowledge 
that it is no longer being published. (94-47468) 

"Major Jordan's Diary," referred to by the 
correspondent, is undoubtedly the book, "From Major Jordan's 
Diaries" by George Racey Jordan, United States Air Force, 
(Retired). Jordan received considerable publicity about 
1952 through allegations that he saw Government documents 
being sent to Russia during his tour of duty as liaison 
officer between the Air Force and Russian military representa- 
tives at Great Falls, Montana, in 1943 and 1944. Extensive 
investigation by the Bureau failed to substantiate his 
allegations. In recent years he has condemned fluoridation 
of water supplies as being a secret Russian revolutionary 
technique. Our past investigation revealed that Jordan's 
reputation is that of one who gloats on publicity and 
exaggerates things to the extent he believes them to be true. 
(65-58891) 

In view of correspondent's statement that she was 
advised by the publishers of "The Naked Communist" that the 
book is not now being published and is under investigation 
"and the FBI is involved somehow," the Bureau desires that 
she be promptly interviewed. She should be advised that the 
FBI as an investigative agency of the Federal Government 
cannot furnish comments or evaluations concerning the character 
or Integrity of any individual, organization or publication and, 
therefore, we cannot comment upon the contents of the two books 
she mentioned. She may be assured, however, that the FBI is 
not investigating the book, "The Naked Comamnist," and since 
we do not comment upon its contents, this Bureau is quite 
interested in the source of her statement that the fid i3 

NOTE TO DALLAS, CONTINUED, PAGE THREE 
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Mrs. J. L. Guffey 









NOTE TO DALLAS. CONTINUED 

involved in an investigation of this book. In the event 
she has been so advised by the publisher of the book or any 
other individual or organization, attempts should be made 
to obtain a copy of such communication to her. 

The results of this interview should be promptly 
submitted to the Bureau under appropriate caption, making 
reference to this communication. 

The following literature was furnished to the 
correspondent : 

1. "Communist Target - Youth." 

2. "America - Freedom’s Champion." 

3. "What You Can do to Fight Communism and 
Preserve America." 

4. "One Nation's Response to Communism." 

5. "Communist Illusion and Democratic Reality." 



NOTE ON YELLOW; 

Correspondent states she has not been able to obtain 
a copy of the books, "The Naked Communist" and "Major Jordan's 
Diary." She states the publishers of "The Naked Communist" 
refused to answer questions concerning it other than it will 
no longer be published, that it is under investigation, "and 
the FBI is involved somehow." She states she is a member of 
a local study group to study communism and states when they 
seek study material they always receive the answer it is 
no longer available. 

In view of the above allegation allegedly made by 
the publishers of "The Naked Communist," it is believed desirable 
to interview the correspondent for additional details con- 
cerning this matter. 



I 






December .15» 19^0 

Kr® J e £.d^ar Hoover 

Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
toshington, D. C. 






This is written in reference to two books t 
MAJOR JORDAN'S DIARY, 



TH* xMAKED OOM 'UKIST 



Mr. Tolson.* 
jkr. Mohr J 
^r, Parsors . 

"^r. Belmont„ - ? 

. Mr^allaban 

Mr, Molone |- 

Mr. M;;Gu:rc j 

I BIr. Rosen I 

Mr, Timm S 

Mv, ^g^ter .. h 

Teie/l^m 

Mr, In;:rrjim ; 

Miss Gandy 



¥e have been unable to obtain a copy of either book from our local 
book stores nor are they in our public library^ “* 

I v?as told this date that the Baked Gommunist is not available any 
longer^ that the publishers refuse to answer any questions about 

I it other than it will no longer be published and that,, quote, 'there 
is something funny about that book« It is under investigation and the 
FBI is involved somehow® I don't Imow what it' is but nobody wants to 
talk about it', end quote® 

Ji^ell, I do want to talk about it« 



are a very small group here in this city who are trying to help in 
the only way we knows w© have formed a study group to inform the 
people and then perhaps be in a position to move in a positive direction® 

We do not feel that wo are doing anything that would be cf a hindrance 
in that since our organization a similar study group has been formed 
at Eyess Air Force BaseCjust outside the city) and they have been most 
helpful and cooperative vath us® God forbid that we would unknowingly 
do even one thing that would be hurtful® 

But when we seek study material we always receive the same answers 
that is no longer available® 

Tliere are three poasibilitiess we are being given the run-around 
locally I these publications hav^ been discontinued because of aa in- 
vestigation! or have we already reached the point to where th© communists 
are controlling our reading® 



Mr. Hoover, this is being written w5.th sincerity and the deepest 
respect for you personally and for your office® I *m coming directly 
tb you with this matter because I,,am a concerned American who re^ 
fuses to sit Idly by without lifting a finger to keep my world from ^ 

crashing down around me, 9^-9 ^ ^ / /j 

Thank you for the time you've given in reading this. 









4-./:’ -y 

J- Dallr.^ 

f. 

/vD ^ / & 0 ) 



Most sincerelj^ 

Bonnie Quff^ 
(Mrs. J*L.) 

2782 Beech Street 
Abilene, Texas 



4 1961 
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1'- Mr. Simpson 

SAC, Dallas February 3, 1961 



Director, FBI 



MRS. J. L. GUFFEY 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 
(INTERNAL SECURITY) 



KeBulet dated December 29, 1960, directed 
to Mrs. J. LXOuffey, 2782 Beech Street, Abilene, Texas, 
copies of whi^ were designated for your office with 
the request that Mrs. Guffey be interviewed. 

Bufiles fail to reveal receipt of the results 
of this interview, and you are requested to furnish the 
results at once. 

In the event this data has been submitted to the 
Bureau, furnish the date and caption of your communication. 
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Memorandum 




DIRECTOR, FBI 



2/2/61 



SAC, DALLAS (94-221) 



subject; 



MRS. J. L. GUFFEY 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 



Re Bureau letter 12/29/60 directed to MRS. J. L. 
GUFFEY, 2782 Beech Street, Abilene, Texas. 



MRS. J. L^'^tJUFFEY, 2782 Beech Street, /bllene, 

Texas, after three prior unsuccessful efforts, was contacted 
by SAS URAL E. HORTON, JR. and COLEMAN MABRAY on 1/30/61. 

She advised she is a member of a local study group. MRS. 

GUFFEY further advised that her quoted statement In her letter 
to the Bureau dated 12/16/61 with regard to the book "The 
Naked Communist" was In error, through a misunderstanding and 
interpretation of conversation with MR. WILBUR E. DUBCV who 
operates the Abilene Book Store. She had contacted DUBOV 
concerning the book and was advised he did not have the 
book,* that something was funny since communications to the 
publisher to obtain the book had not been acknowledged. 

She advised that the day following her letter to the 
Bureau, MR. DUBOV sent her word he had the book; however, 
she had already contacted the publisher direct and later 
received three copies of the book from the publisher. She 
has since learned that DUBOV when stating something was funny, 
had reference to the fact that the company had not acknowledged 
his requests for the book. Further, the mention of the FBI 
being involved had to do only with the fact a former Special 
Agent of the FBI Is author of the book. There was no Intent 
to Infer that the book is being investigated by the FBI. 

She said she had not actually been told by anyone that the 
book, author, or publisher was under investigation by the 
FBI. 



MRS. GUFFEY was advised that the FBI as an Inves- 
tigative agency of the Federal Government cannot furnish 
comments or evaluations concerning -the character or Integrity 
of an individual, organization or publication and, therefore, 
we cannot comment upon the contents of the two books she 
mentioned in-ther letter. She was advised that the IBI is not 
investf^tlng the book, "The Naked Communist". 

No further inquiry being made, 

Ruc . 

2- Bureau ■ . v 

1- Dallas , „ „ ^ : 
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Transmit the following in 



AIRTEL 
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(Type in plain text or code) 




1 



AIRMAIL REGISTERED 

fPriority or Method of Mailing) 



) 1 : .. j/ 

! ^ . H/ ^ 

1 lU,' : ■ - ... 

Mi.. ^-3 - 



ATTN: GRIN 






TO: DIRECTOR, FBI , ' 

FROM: SAC-, LOS ANGELES (66-I7OO) ATTN; CRT 

- -- ■ jr pfT ^ 

RE: W. CLEON SKOUSEN ■ f ^ A 

Former SA i# 

INFORMATION CONCERNING ' /J.Fy' 

(i 

SKOUSEN at this time is associated with Dr/ FRED Sdtt/AIiZ, 
President of the Christian Anti- Communist Crusade, P. 0. Box * 

890, Long Beach 1, California, (Bttftte~i-0G-7141). •' 5 

Enclosed herewith is one copy of a newspaper article ^ - 
dated 2/15/61 clipped from "The Register", Santa Ana, Calif., ' 

editor CLENNELL NILKINSON, vrhlch described SKOUSEN as one of 
two special administration assistants under FBI Chief J, / 

EDGAR HOOVER, Who lectured FBI Agents on the tactics of Communist 
agents during W II. 

The above is furnished for the Bureau's information. 

/ . 



4 - Bufeau (REGTSTORED) (Enc - A.) 
fg- — loe-fiM) ^ 

1 - Salt Lake City (Info) (ROSTERED') 

2 - Los Angeles C/ 

(1 - 100-43854) j/"' 

MBP:mgi 

(7) . K 
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Special J^i/kd^in Charge 
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jmtNING REPORT 



Anti-Commies Hear 
Design For Victory' 



FULLERTON - Dr. Fred C. 
Schwartz, president of the Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism Crusade in 
the U.S.A., will be featured 
speliker at a meeting of the Or- 
ange County Citizen’s Committee 
|at Knott’s Berry Farm at noon 
todj ly. 

Schwartz, who will als^> be one 
of the principal sp€$k^ at the 
organization’s antl-CN^hukimi^ 
school ^slated for the Di^eyland 
Hotel March 6-10, also will ad^ 
dress an audience at a Friday 
night banquet this week. He will 
reveal the crusade’s “Design for 
Victory” against communism* 

Last Wednesday, the local 
group heard Det. Sgt. Norman 
Moore of the Los Angeles Pplice 
Dept, attack current attempts to 
organi^ a “police practices re- 
view iBard” in the metropolitan 
area. Moore told Orange coun- 
tians the efforts to establish 
such review board would lay 
all policemen open to claims and 
damages of perstms arrested. 

Under the proposed review 
board setup, a city would be lia- 
ble for $500 outlay in any case in 
Which the revd^ bodrd decided 
the person filing the claim had 
been “mistreated" in any way 
by a pliceman. The plan allows 
no penalty against, nor redress 
for, the filing of a false claim 
aga inst a rtnl iceman. Moore ex- 
plained in condemning the pro- 
poised review board. 



The proposal, according to 
Moore, makes the "app^l” 
a one-way street against law en- 
forcement by specifically prolib- 
itingTany prosecution of anjflne 
who files a claim against a po- 
liceman. 

The citizen’s committee said 
today 300 applicants have been 
logged so far who will attend the 
full five - day anti - communism 
school at the Di^eyland Hotel. 

Other speakers slated to in- 
struct against comm\mism at the 
school include W. Cleon Skousen, 
former FBI official, and Herbert 
Philbrick, counterspy for the 
FBI for several years within the 
Communist party. 

SJtousen, who was one of jAwo 
special administrative assismnts 
under FBI Chief J. Ed^ar A 
er who lectured FBI agen® bn 
the tactics of communist a®nts 
during World War II, iss afeo 
scheduled to ^ak at the Ful-^ 
lerton High School Auditorium 
Feb. 17 at 7:30 p.m. 

Skousen at his Fuli^on ad- 
dress will reveal generaUy un- 
sown facts about the growth of 
communism based on his ex- 
periences in the Federal Bureau 
if investigation. The meeting will 
be open to the general public, 
under the sponsorship of te local 
citizen’s committee. 

Skousen is autho r - of tke p opu- 
lar botrfi:, “The Naked CSom- 
munist." 



The Register 

2/15/61 

Santa Ana, Calif, 
Editor- 

GLENNELL WILKINSON 
Submitted by LA 
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OPTIONAl FORM NO. 10 

UNITED STATES ( NT 

Memorandum 



TO 



The Director 



date; 



FROM 



N. P. Callahan 



subject: The Congressional Record 

emended to (IQ California, 

coi™ by Mr. George Todt, StonS^rSf several 

on Oie same subject. Mr. Todt comn#^-nto « -^geles fTerald Express 

gainst tto menace. Mr. Todt sta^d™™® ®-Cleohlk^ ’ 

Tseng Unlversitv nrof.„!! "^■““'ered gentleman was a- 



\ 




In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for - J;/ was reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
portions- .Qojjy of th^ original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
O.V cdse or subject matter files. 




Original filed in: 



i^ril 19, 1961 






Reverend Harry (V^S^lson 
300 North Idaho Street 
La Habra, California 

Dear Mr. Carlson: 

I have received your letter of ^rll 11 
regarding Mr. W. Cleon Skousen. 

For your information, Mr. Skousen did not 
have the title ’’Administrative Assistant" while in the FBI. 
However, he did serve as a l^ecial Agent hi a supervisory 
capacity at FBI Headquarters from June, 1941, to June ,1945. 

Sincerely yours, i| 



CDS 



NOTE: In the letter of 2-27-61 to Carlson, he was advised of the dates 
of Skousen’s employment with the FBI. It is noted that Skousen’s use 
of the title Administrative Assistant has previously come to the attention 
of the Bureau. DeLoach to Mohr memo of 7-28-60 entitled "Cleon Skousen, 
Former fecial Agent and Former Chief of Police, Salt Lake City, Candidate 
for Governorship of Utah, Congressman Henry Aldous Dixon, " indicated that 
Mark. W. Cannon, Administrative Assistant to Congressman Dixon, inquired 
as to the use of "Administrative Assistant" by Skousen. He was telephonically 
advised on 7-27-60 that Skousen did serve as a Special Agent Supervisor at ^ 
FBI Headquarters from June, 1941, to June, 1945, and that we had no such -^ 
position as "Administrative Assistant. " 



Gandy^ 



JMM:hmm 

(3) 















TELETYPE UNIT 







The American Lutheran Church 
National Lutheran Council 




April 11, 1961 



Mr. J. Bdgar EooTOr, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D, C. 



Dear Mr, Hoover; 



HARRY C. CARLSON, Pastor 

Parsonage 
300 North Idaho Street 
La Habra^ California 



1961 et »dV 




Let me first of all thank you for your letter of February 2?, I96I1 in reply to 
my letter of February I9. 

Since receiving your letter, I tried to determine whether the term ^^Special Agent** 
was the same as "Administrative Assistant to J* Sdgar Hoover" » I called both the 
Los Angeles and Santa Ana offices of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and did 
speak to Special Agents at each office. Answers to my question seemed to be in 
the negative at both places. 

What prompted sqt writing you in February was the conflict between the newspaper 
publicity about Mr, W, Cleon Skousen and a letter written by the Eon, J, Bracken 
Lee, Mayor of Salt Lake City, Utah, and former Governor of the state. It is a 
letter written to: Mr, Edward T, Price, President, Education Information, InC., 

P, 0, Box 2037» Fullerton, California; and dated August I6, i960. 



It contains the following paragraph on page Jx 

"The article also states that he (Skousen) was Administrative Assistant to 
J. Edgar Hoover, This statement is not true and certainly can be verified 
by contacting Mr. Hoover himself," 



Copies of this letter were sent to several persons, including Mr, Walter Knott at 
Knott’s Berry Farm, Buena Park, California, I havo/a copy of this letter when dis- 
cussing it with Mr, Knott, 

Newspaper clippings stated the following: (I shall only quote two) 

Cleon Skousen, veteran FBI agent and assistant to J. Edgar Hoover during 
World War II, will address citizens on communism tonight,,,,” 

c 

“The staff includes , and Cleon Skousen . former administrative assistant 
to J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau of Investig^igai,IL/ /// rv' n 

,Q5 REC- 35 ¥ 7 r <5 

Try as I might, I cannot reconcile thaws three statements. In ^^letter of Febru- 
ary 19, I asked “Was he your Assistant during World War II?" reply (February 

27) was that he “was employed. . .in a clerical ce5>acity. . .untij^l^pointed to the 
position of Special Agent*. My interpretation of your answ ep^jg^ s "Ho" wte n re- 
lated to my question. Perhaps I am wrong I ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Lord Has Doke Great Things For Us; Wr Are GiJm^^-- 



-Psalm 126:3 




IThd Special .Agents I spoke with knew of no snch position in the Federal Bureau, al- 
though they said that there might he. Each was reluctant to say he was an “adminis- 
trative assistant to J. Edgar Hoover." They outlined the general structure of the 
Federal Bureau (which "by the way I fouM also in the Encyclopedia) as: 

1 Director 
1 Associate Director 
9 Assistaint Directors 
7 Special Agents, etc, 

I personally would assume that the Assistant Directors and/or the Associate Director 
would he the "Administrative Assistants to J. Edgar Hoover". Of course, in a very 
hroad sense, everyone would he an assistant. 

Mr, Walter Knott is a close personal friend of both Mr, J. Bracken Lee and Mr, W. _ 

Cleon Skousen. In talking with him, I believe he feels that this title is an ex- 
aggeration on Mr. Skousen 's part. Only you know, and I would appreciate an answer 
from you. 

I also have noticed that Dan Smo6t, also formerly with the F. B. I., uses the same 
phrase in that he "was administrative assistant to J. Edgar Hoover", 

To most people, I am sure this title denotes closeness and a personal relationship 

with you. If it is true, well and good. If it is not true, then it hecon»s decepti;^ f 

and a means to promote personal pride and opinions, 

I am sure that Hr. Skousen has many experiences and valuable suggestions to share. 

I have read part of his hook THE NAKED COMMCJNIST and personally like it. I do not 
believe that he (or anyone) has to exaggerate or permit exaggeration, if such be the 
case, in order to speak to a very real end dangerous menace to our very lives. Over- 
enphasis, or, exaggeration is to ms a great danger too in this critical time. 

Permit this illustration. In this District of our Church we have a President and 
an Assistant to the President (Administrative Assistant). This is a position. When 
the President asks me to carry out an assignment for him in my area, I am in a true 
sense acting as his administrative assistant. However, there is a big difference 
between the "Position" and the "Assignment". 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I do appreciate your patience and time in this 
matter, and I look forward to your reply. 
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subject: CHARLES EpGARWOOLERY 

W. CLEOITSKOUSEN (FORMER FBI AGENT) 

INQUIRY CONCERNING 

On 4/18/61, Mr. Allan T, Howe, Administrative Assistant to 
Senator Frank Moss of Utah caUed and stated that he was calling at the 
instruction of Senator Moss. He stated that Senator Moss* Office has been 
receiving an avalanche of letters from constituents regardii^ one Charles 
Woolery, also known as **Pat.” He stated that Woolery has been heading 15 ) , 

citizens groups against Communist conspiracy in Utah, He lives at Orem, 

Utah, Howe stated that Woolery is supposed to run a farm implement 
business but he does not think he actually does. Howe also believes that Woolery 
on occasion represents himself to be an Agent of the FBL Howe then referred 
to Cleon Skousen, whom he knows to be a former FBI Agent. He stated 
that he is acting as Executive Director of some organizaticm involved in anti- 
communist work. He stated that Senator Moss would like to know whether 
or not Skousen is backing Woolery, Also, he would like to know if there is 
any information we could give him in regard to Woolery, 

Bureau files reflect that as of February 3, 1961, the Salt Lake 
City Office advised that according to records at the Credit Bureau, Provo, 

Utah, Woolery, aged 42, was born in Central City, Nebraska; was reared in 
Hastings, Nebraska; served in the United States Air Force 7 years at the 
time of World War n, and held the rank of Warrant Officer when discharged. 

He was employed thereafter at Lincoln and Hastings, Nebraska. His assets 
were believed to include furniture, automobile and personal effects. Woolery 



fHe continues to give anti -Communist talks in the Rrovo area.. He participated 
in an anti -C ommunist seminar at Provo with Bureau 

andW. Cleon Skousen, now associated with the Chu stian Anti- 
Communism Crusade. It is further stated that the piblic in the Provo area 
as of that time was emotionally aroused against Communism as a result of 
khe seminar held for three nights by the individuals mentioned above, A 
portion of the public was aroused against Woder^ hower, because of alleged, 

1 - Mr. DeLoach ^ ~ 

1 ■ 1961 
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1 - Mr. Rosen 
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Memo for Mr, Mohr 

Re: Charles Edgar Woolery 

incorrect statements and unwarranted emotionalism created by him. 



An advertisement in the "Daily Herald," Provo, Utah, January 10, 
1961, reflected Woolery was a former counterspy for Military Intelligence 
of the War Department, and was in the Communist Party from 1940-1944. 

The advertisement further reflected that Woolery was scheduled to speak 
on the subject of "The Communist Blueprint For Conquest of the United 
States of America," 

» 

The Chief cf Police at Provo, Utah, was suspicious of Woolery 
because his farm implement business appears to be unprofitable despite the 
fact that he has purchased an expensive honaein Provo, Utah. 



As a result of a letter dated 2/3/61 from Mrs, LeNore T, 

Livingston of Springville, Utah, in which she referred to literature reflecting 
Woolery was a former member cf the FBI, Woolery was interviewed by Bureau 
Agents on 2/16/ 61. He stated that he had never been employed by the FBI and 
has never made any statement that he was ever employed by the FBI either 
as a regular employee or an an informant. He stated that he was never a 
member of the Communist Party and has never claimed to be a member of the 
Communist Party either as an undercover agent or otherwise. He has never 
attended any Communist Party meetings althoi^h he did attend some Communist 
front meetings which involved military personnel. He claims that he was not 
responsible for the advertisement in the "Daily Herald," Provo, Utah, of 

( January 10, 1961, referred to above. He claims that he received $200 for 
organizing and participating in a recent anti-Communist seminar in Provo, 
in which he, Skousen, and Cvetic were the speakers. He claims that his 
wife's father was shot and left for dead by the Communists in Russia at the 
time of the Russian Revolution; that he was nursed back to health by 
Woolery's mother-in-law, and they moved to the United States where his wife 
and her parents have lived since she was about 11/2 years old. Woolery 
stated that he has a strong hatred for Communism and believes the emotional 

( arousing of people in the Provo area to the dangers cf Communism is justified. 
He plans to continue his fight against Communism. (100-434504) 
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Memo for Mr. Mohr 
Re: Charles Ec^ar Woolery 



States Attorney declined prosecution inasmuch as evidence was not 
sufficient to show that Woolery knew the claim submitted to the Government 
was false, and that the merchandise did not meet specifications* (46-38600) 

RECOMMENDATION: 

That Assistant Director DeLoach contact Mr. Howe and 
informally brief him on the background of Woolery and point out to him 
there is no information in fifes of FBI indicating that Skousen, who is 
associated with the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, is backing 
Woolery. It should be emphasized to Howe that Woolery is not now and 
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August 9, 1961 




Mrs. MarU^^^rciel 
Apartment 22; 

12441 Short Avenue 

Los Angeles 66, California 



Dear Mrs. Purciel: 



S' 



2 ^ 



I have received your letter dated August i and appreciate 
the interest which prompted your communication. 



In response to your inquiries, I would like to advise you 
that the FBI had no part in the preparation of either of the films you 
mentioned, and I am therefore not in a position to comment concerning 
them. In addition, the FBI, as strictly an investigative agency of the 
Federal Government, neither makes evaluations nor draws conclusions 
as to the character or integrity of any individual, organization or 
publication. 



As a matter of long-standing policy, I have made it a 
practice to refrain from injecting the FBI or myself into problems relat- 
ing to legislation. Within the Department of Justice, the question as to 
the desirability or undesirability of legislation is strictly a function of the 
Attorney General. Your final question involves a matter of this nature. 
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like to read. 



1 am enclosing some material you and your husband may 



Sincere! 

3. Idaar Hooite!! 

V 
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Enclosures (3) 

Communist Illusion & Democratic Reality 
4-17-61 Internal Security Statement 
One Nation’s Response to Communism 
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.JuU (SEE NOTE NEXT PAGE. ) 
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Letter to Mrs. Marilyn Purciel 8-9-61 



NOTE: Bufiles contain no record for the correspondent, the Pillion 
Resolution or the Coast Cities Freedom Program, The filmstrip, 
'Communism on the Map, " was prepared by the National Educational 
Program, Searcy, Arkansas, of which Mr. George S. Benson, is 
President. Benson is on the Special Correspondents' List, and there 
is nothing derogatory concerning him or his organization. This filmstrip 
was reviewed by Bureau Officials on 12-22-60, following which their 
opinion was that it was not the type of material which should be used or 
endorsed by this Bureau. 

The film, "Crisis for Americans," was produced with the cooperation 
of Pepperdine College of Los Angeles, California. The film is designed 
to highlight the communist threat to theAmerican way of life. The film 
depicts a number of student riots throughout various parts of the world 
and it mentions the FBI and the suggestion, among others, that Americans 
read the Director's book, "Masters of Deceit." This film was reviewed 
by Bureau Officials and though it is based on the prepared manuscript 
previously submitted to the Bureau, changes have been made. The Bureau, 
of course, should not be in a position of commenting concerning the film. 

The correspondent jnentions Mr. Cleon^ouse n and his book, ‘The Naked 
Communist. " W. Cleon Skousen was a clericai employee of the FBI from 
October 24, 1935 imtil June 17, 1940, when he was assigned as SA- of this 
Bureau. His services with this Bureau were terminated 10-5-51 when he 
voluntary submitted his resignation. 
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124A-1 Short 
Los iingeles 



-.pt. 2^ 
iliforn: 



'.ugust 



1961 



1,'r, J, Edgar Hoo-ver 
Director of the Federa! 
Washington D. C* 

Dear Wr. Hoover: 



Bureau 



InvcEtlgation 



Please Ipj^ me introduce -my hushsnd end myself us 
graduate college students "ivho are interested in the GommunlE 
threat to cur nation and would like to combat communism. 

We prize our American inherited freedom and liberty above 
life itself, because without freedom there would be no life 
for us. 



This letter is prompted mainly from the 



attended a meeting called, ' 
in Santa I'cnica, California 



July 



)ities Freedom Prerram,' 

• 26, 1961. 



Two films were shown, "Communism on the Map," and, "Crisis 
for Americans." We left the auditorium feeling that Communism y 
was a dedicated force, aimed at the over throv/ of the United | 
States government. ^ 

■ Mr. Cleon Skousen, author of "The Naked Communist," |i 

snoke powerfully about communism and used his book as referencJxj 
for factual material. He supported the showing of the two 
films and dared anyone to prove them factually wrong.. 



Mr. Sk-ousen was a very able sneaker and the group was 
very respons ive. to his bidding. But, Mr. Hoover, my husband 
and I have and I guess always v;ill question v/hat we are 
presented with as fact. We v;ould like confirmation on whether 
we are reading true and undietorted facte in "The Naked f i 

Communist." If it is allowable for c man in a position such \J 
as yours, we would like to have your nersonal opinion of the 



factuality of 



Naked Communist," and of the two films, 



"Communism on the Map," and, "Crisis for Americans." 

WV& W-V'Pyt.E' 



22 AUG 10 I9tl 




p 






I 









I 






/.3 a eice note', irtay I eay that £. vai‘y influential 
women, the wife cf a ccllecc nrofesecr an5 e. ledcer on the 
district level cf the einerlcan ’.■omen's C?uubs etated. that the 
film "Oommunisra on the Hap" v/as edited by the committee on 
Unamerlcan /. ctlvities to give an untrue picture and was 
"put out" or "sunported" by the Joim Birch Society. She 
said the film was purely Communist propaganda and that the 
Ccmmittec on Unamerican activities was useless because they 
never passed any legislation. J£y husband and myself don't 
feel this way at all. Still in the bock of our mind there is 
a question because we could not answer all her questions. 

!!r. Hoover, please comment on her statements if you can. 

’fe need the support of resnonsible people if v;e are to snsv;er 
people on the iocal level. 

At the "Coast Cities Freedom Program" we were handed 
petitions to’"Ceclare 'Tar- on Communism" In the United States. 
This is called the Pillion Resolution (J. J. Res 147). 
think this is a good idea. Do you think this is a good bill 
to have passed? 

Mr. Hoover, my husband and I v/ould appreciate any 
information you can send, to ua . 

Sincerely yours. 



Mrs. Marilyn Purciel 




X 
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August 17, 1961 



Mr. T. N. Humphress 

Executive Vice Presiiient 

The Tallahassee BaMik and Trust Company 

Post Office Box 870 

Tallahassee, Florida 



Dear Mr. Humphress: 



*:x? y 



MAILED. 30 



Your letter of August 9, 1961, has been received, 
and the interest which prompted you to write is appreciated. 

Mr. W. Clecm Skousen was a clerical employee 
of the FBI from October 24, 1985, until June 17, 1940, when he 
was assigned as a fecial Agesit of this Bureau. He voluntarily 
resigned on October 5, 1951. fo ccamectlon with his book, I 
would like to point out that we are an investigative agency of the 
Federal Government and do not make evaluations nor draw con- 
clusions as to the character or int^^ity of any individual, 
organisaticoi or pubiicaticm. 

Sincerely yours, 

■ 

^ B. Edgar Hoover ; ■ ' 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 



O'i 



NOTE: Correspondent is not identifiable in Bufiies. The organization, 
"Operation Information, " which he indicates he represents is mentioned 
in Bufiies only on one prior occasion. No derogatory information is 









kno^jg|^<^>jerning it. (100-7254-3132). 
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THE TALLAHASSEE BANK AND TRUST 




August 9 . 1961 
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T. N. HUMPMRESS 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 



Mr* J« Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D« Co 

Dear Sir: 

^F^epresent a local non-profit educational organization known 
as y^eration Information and have been asked by the organization to 
omain^dme information on Mr. W ■ QLe y ri^kous en, Author of the book 
'*The Naked Communist. 



We understand that ^r.^^ Skousen served with the F. Bo I« for 
some 16 years but we have a rumor that he was discharged from the 
Bureau, as opposed to leaving under more favorable conditions* We 
would appreciate any information you could give us in confidence as to 
your opinion of Mr. Skousen, circumstances surrounding his leaving, 
and if you have read his book, your opinion as to his authenticity, accuracy 
and its value. 

Very truly yours, 

T. N. Hiimphress 

Executive Vice President 



TNHrmll 
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Mr. W. Citoa SlutiMn W 

c/o Mrs. floM liMjiis iUld 
334 South Buii% IMtSSt 

Wsst Los Angtlis, Cslifornia 03 ^ 



DssrMr. Skousiili 

Assistant Dirtciw \/V. S. Talrsl has 
advissd ms o£ ymt UdmpdKms can oa Asgsst SI| and 
I apprsclats ys«r latsr«it In contaettag m. 



O 



In responss to your iaqpdiT* It has 
always bimn my poUey to riMraln from IntiMBttiV tlM 
FBI or myself into problems relating to legtsIMicm. 
vVithin the Department of Justice the gusMlon as to 
the desirability or undesirability of lig t sHtt on is 
strictly a function of the Attorney General. I rsgrM 
, 1 cannot be of assistance but am sure you wlU under- 
stand the necessity for my position. 

Sincerely yours, 




1 - Mr, DeLoach 
1 - Mr. M. A. Jones 
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NOTE: Skousen is on the Special Correspondents' List. Rose 
Marie Reid is listed as "Mrs. " per telephone directory. See 
lemorandum dated 8-25-61 captioned W. Cleon 
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UNITElJ STATES GOVj^^ENT 

Memorandum 



TO ;MR. MOHR 



FROM :W. S. TAVEL.^r 

subject: w. CLEON SKOUSEN 
2197 Berkeley Street 
Salt Lake City, Utali 






date; August 25, 1961 
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Mr. Skousen called on 8-25 and asked for former Assistant 
Director John McGuire. He was connected with me and stated thkt he was 
interested in getting some information on the Director's position toward the 
outlawing of the Communist Party. Skousen stated that he is scheduled to 
testify on 9-1-61 before a special committee of the California Legislature which 
is convening to consider the question of whether the Communist Party should be 
outlawed in that state. Skousen stated that in testifyii^ before a similar 
committee not too long ^o in Arizona one of the legislators had stated he 
understood that Mr, Hoover was categorically opposed to the outlawing cf the 
Communist Party, Skousen stated that he had contacted the SAC at the time 
' who had advised him that this statement was not correct but did not indicate 
what the Director *s position was in this regard. He stated that he anticipates 
that he possibly might be asked the same question in his appearance before the 
California committee and that he wanted to be certain that he in no way misquoted 
the Director, 



I told him that I would make his request for this information 
known and that if there was any information which could be furnished him in 
this regard, he would be advised by letter. He stated that after Sunday, August 27, 
he would be in Los Angeles at 334 South Bundy Street, West Los Angeles, 
in care of Rose Marie Reid. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



It is recommended that the attached letter be sent to Skousen. 
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September 5, 1961 



Mr. John Hergesheimer // 

10352 Eagan Drive . „ 

Whittier, California 

Dear Mr. Hergesheimer: 

I have received your letter of August 29, 1961, 
and appreciate the interest which prompted your communication. 

(?) 

In response to your inquiry, Mr. W. Cleon Skousen 
was a clerical employee of the FBI from October 24, 1935, until " 
June 17, 1940, when he was assigned as a Special Agent of this 
Bureau. His services with oar organization were terminated on 
October 5 , 1951, when he voluntarily submitted his resignation. 
Mr. i>kousen's opinions are strictly his own and do not represent 
the FBI in any manner. 

Sincerely yours. 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 



t" I 



NOTE: Bufiles reflect that one John Howard Hergesheimer, who 
attended Whittier College in Whittier, California, was the subject 
of a conscientious objector investigation in 1954. 
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10352 Eagpin Drive 
Wkittier, Calif ornial 
August 29 > 1961 



J, Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Mr . Hoover s 
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I have watched with interest the activities of the Anti.- Communist 
Rally in the Sports Arena in Lps Angeles, toe of the - prominant 
leaders and speakers for the Rfely is QleorPRSkousen. Much of 
the promotional literature for the Rally stresses^E’. Skousen’s 
having been an FBI agent, and -he has used this repeatedly as a 
part Of his qualifications for speaking on the subject of com- 
munist subversion. On the other )ia-nd, I have heard it claimed 
that Cleon Skousen has never been with the FBI and that his 
credentials were phoney. 



I realize that information regarding Mr. Skousen *s connection with 
the FBI may be classified, - but I would appreciate being given as 



many particulars as you may deem advisable on the subject. If Mr. 
■Skousen was Indeed an FBI agent, his detractors should be answered. 
If he was not, the people who give him their trust deserve to be 
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FRED C. SCHWARZ 
DAN SMDOT 
CLEOI^KOUSEN 



& 

subject: FRED C. SCHWARZ .M 

DAN SMDOT 
CLEOI^KOUSEN 

■ 'd 

You asked whether the names of the above three individuals appear ' 
on any of the mailing lists in the Bureau. 

Schwarz and Smoot do not appear on any listing. 

Cleon Skousen is on the Special Correspondence List, having 
been placed there March 1, 1960. He subsequently became a field representative 
of the American Security Council at which work he is presently engaged. On 
the Special Correspondence List he receives general material, Law Enforcement 
Bulletins and Uniform Crime Reports. 

ACTION TAKEN: 



Pursuant to your request, Skousen' s name is being deleted 
from all lists and henceforth he will receive no material whatsoever from the Bureai 



1 - Mr. M. A. Jones 

REWtejr^^ 
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Segiember 27, 1961 



V 

Mr. Lauren L. SeMwisow 
Su£erl|itend(^ President 
Scottsblulf P»»Wyi£lilQP0 
and ScotUbluff College 
High School Building 
Scottsblulf, Nebraska 



Dear Mr. Schwisow: 



Your letter of September 22, 1961, has been 



received. 



In response to your inquiry, Mr. W. Cleon 
Skousen entered on duty with the FBI in the capacity of clerk 
on *>ctober 24, 1955, in which position he remained until 
June 17, 1940, when he became a Special Agent. He volun- 
tarily resigned the latter position on October 5, 1951. I 
hope this information vdll be of assistance to you. 

Enclosed is some material on the general sub- 
ject of communism which may be of interest to you. 









Sincerely ^urs. 



Hoover 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 






Enclosures (5) \X 

The Deadly Contest . r , 

A View of Reality ! 

Communist Illusion and Democratic Reality V. 

The Communist Party Line 
\One Nation's Response to Comnuu^iim 

\ NOTE: Bufiles contain no references to correspondent. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 



^OARO-OF EDUCATION 
IVAN F. CHILDS, PRESIDENT 
ROBERT G. SIMMONS, JR., VICE-PRESDENT 
C. LOWELL ABBOTT, SECRETARY 
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SCOTTSBLUFF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

AND 

SCOTTSBLUFF COLLEGE 

LAUREN L. SCHWISOW, SUPERINTENDENT and PRESIDENT 

OFFICE: HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING PHONE 632-7146 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA 



September 22, 1961 



FRANK T. HERHAHN, M.D. 
JOHN P. HEINKE, M.D. 
FRANK J. KLEAGER 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Director of FBI 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Mr. Hoovers 



f'j. 



We are using the book. The Haked Communist, by W. Cleon Skonsen 
in conjbnotion with our senior Social 'tToblems class. We would 
like to know more about the author. According to the infor- 
mation that we have, he was enployed by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for 16 years, ¥e would greatly appreciate it if 
you could sand us a brief, biographical sketch of Mr. Skoasen. 



S/pa 



Veiyn truly yours. 



1 



Lauren L. Sehwisow 
Superintendenb 



I' - 
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Mrs. Nathalie L?)^ll 
Post Office Box/ 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 







October 16, 1961 



Dear Mrs. Hall: 

I have received your letter of October 10 and appreciate 
the concern which prompted you to write to me. 




\ 



In reap(mse to your inquiry, I would like'J^ po^t out 
that the f BI is strictly an investigative agency of the if’ederal.XSovern- 
ment and neither makes evaluations nor draws conclusions as*tp the 
character or integrity of any organization, individual ur publication. 
Accordingly, those facts developed by this Bureau during the course 
of Investigations are furnished the requesting departmei^c^f tH& 
government and/or to the Department of Justice where a'a^rn^ation 
as to action contemplated or prosecution authorized is made. I am sure 
you will understand my being unable to offer any opinion or comment 
concerning either Mr. Skousen or his book. 

hi view of your interest, I am enclosing se^giral items 
you may like to read. .Z ^ 



Sincerely yours, 
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Letter to Mrs. Nathalie L. Hall 



October 16, 1961 



NOTE: Bufiles contain no record for the correspondent. Her letter is centered 
around inquiry concerning statements made public by W. Cleon Skousen and 
also which appeared in his book entitled ’’The Naked Communist". Of course, 
Skousen is a former employee of the Bureau having EOD 10-24-35 as clerk, 
6-17-40 as SA and voluntarily resigned 10-5-51 with services satisfactory. 

We have had numerous inquiries before which indicate Skousen is playing 
upon his former Bureau occupation in currying favor with his audiences. 

Robert D. Kinsey EOD 3-23-42 as Clerk; 4-5-43 as SA; Assigned in GS-13 
to RA Scottsbluff, Nebraska, out of Omaha. 
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i'Jr- To! 



Oj^pbor 10 j 

p^r:. Box 6 
Scottsbluff < 



1961 



Nebraska 



Mr. J. I'dgar Hoover 

Director of tlie PoB.I. ^ 

asbington j, Co 

/ 

Dear Sir? 

During the past few weeks we here in Scottsbluff and in other parts 
of Nebraska have heard a tape recording of a sppech made by one of 



ConrL\*i,. 

M 

I\lr, Evans , , 

J'i f, ?ifal(ijiG . . 

I'.Ir, liorcn 

l\Ir. SiiliivD.n 
Mr. Tavci 
i^Ir. Trot Lor., 
Td*b Room.._, 
I\Ir. Inri .'un 



your former employees^ tiro V. o Cleorf Skouseno It has 

deal of feeling v'hf.ch in some cases is excellent and 
bad for the Countrjr as a whole o Although the speech 
a clear picture of \7hat the United States has done to 



Jommunismp still there 
wonder if the authoi* i 



aroused a good 
in others is 
seems to be 
help the cause 



:ill there are several discrepancies in it which make 
le authcx* tmly has the best of intentions toward 
his Country j or wheths^ he is trying to stir up attention to himsS.lf 
and to his bookj “Thi^Naked Communist’'. I wish that you could per- 
sonally hear this s'^ech^ Ivlr. Hoover^ as it v;ould seem to the ordini 
citizen that as Hi’. Skousen's boss during the time he speaks ofj, th; 
you would be laid open to a great deal of criticism for not taking 
matters in your hands and informi.ng the powers in office of some of 
the things that took place right under the nose of the P.B.Io I 

This tape has been circulated bj?- Nebraska State Senator Theodors 
McCosh of Scottsbluff® It has been played by radio stations as a 



no over , 



it vTould seem to 



:’d inary 



Skousen's boss during the time he speaks ofj, that 



'public service 



Also , 



is used as a study book 



That is your opiinion of this bookp 



Mr. Skousen*s book, ’’The Naked Communist” 

Ln the Scottsbluff High School English class? 



Hoover 



Do you believe that 



it is sufficiently accurate and. more informative than your own book 



skousen* s speech is absolutely true, then it would seem that 



the F.BoI® has no force and effect either with the State Dept® or 
with the President, if the HoBoI. knew of some of the things he 
mentions, but were not able to stop them. This speech has had a 
great deal of circulation all over the State of Nebraska. It was 
first given to a group of Farm Bureau peonle . It seems to me that 
if there is anything in the speech which is casting a bad reflect- 



ion on the State Department and the F.B.Io wrt 
be brought out :°n the open in the news papers 



then it should 
le radio. 



I shall leave it to your discretion as to what action to take, Mr'i 
Hoover, as I am certain that with your many years of experience g^d « 
fine reputation for integrity that you will do all possible to i|tves“ J'' 
tigate this speech and find out whether it is something vdilch should" ’ 
be in wide circulation, and also, whether the book "The Naked Co'mniunl&t” 
is accurate enough to be used as a study book® ' /j y ■ 



OCT "4^ 196f 



iricerely yoursj 



Nathalie 
Box 6. S 



Hall 



I happen to Imow that 3’-our local representative 



Scottsbluff, B 
tive. 






a ve ry line ne r s on . 



r.aaps he could aid in InvoetiaatioT 



'*• 4 ? 
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Callahan , 
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Mr. RobertYsHayttofi ' 

Director oi Curriculam 

Castro Valley Elementary c? 

School District ” 

Post Office Box 2146 . - 

Castro Valley, (California 

r o 

Dear Mr. Hayden; ; " o 

1 have received dpr letter of October 12 and appi^c^^ 
yojr interest in writing. In respoMe to your inquiry, as a matter aP 
policy, I cannot recommend or comment concernii^; publications on the 
subject of communism other than those p^ropared this Bureau. 

Mr. W. Cleon Skousen entered on duty illth the FBI in the capacity of clerk 
on October 24, 1935, in which position 1le remainsd until June 17, 1940, 
when he became a Special Agent. He voluntarily resigned the latter position 
on October 5, 1951. Mr. Skousen's opinions are strictly his own and do not 
represent the FBI in any manner. 

i /• 

It Is always pleasing to hear from cltisens who demonstrate 
an awareness of the evils of communism and who deairiljto coiPl>at this threat 
to our freedoms. Education is of strategic importance In the strc^Efe raging 
between communism and the free world. It is from the 8t;ixm8p|iere of 
creative thought, scholarly analysis and constructive disppnf f answer 
to communism will emerge. It is imperative that sliidents direct their 
attention to effective solutions to ttosq hitman problems ^hich divide ns and 
invite communist exploitation. Young ilipa and women mature with strong 
minds, courageous hearts and ready hai^s will share th^opportunity to de- 
feat this conspiracy with the weapon it fears most*-truth. 

Enclosef^ls some matqfial on'thh'gend^ai tqpic of communism 
j^wh^^ 1 hP^h will be of'assistance to you. You may also wish to consider 
-usmg mf^book, "Masters of Deceit," available at most public libraries, as an 
laid in your projed^> . It was priq;)ared iit,^.tUH^ that tt amuld become a useful 
^ext for those intei^lWtod in learning moW i^ut the menace of communism. 









Itecerely yours, 

Fd^r Hoover 






msaavmmi 

ROOM L 



(Note and enclosures next page) 
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Mr. Robert I. Hayden 



ENCLOSURES: 

4/17/61 Statement re: Internal Security 
What You Can Do To Fight Communism 
Expose of Soviet Espiom^e, May 1960 
The Communist Party Line 
Christianity Today series 



NOTE: Correspondent is not identifiable in Bufile^ 
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castr| valley elementary school district 

• 3609 CHRISTENSEN LANE, CASTRO VALLEY, CALIFORNIA • P. O. BOX 2146 • Telephone JEfferson 7-3000 



October 12, I 96 I 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D . C . 

Dear Sir: y 



/o-f 



Like many other school districts in the United States, ours is \ IC 
currently concerned with doing a more effective job of develop- \ If 
ing a full realization on the part of our pupils of the potential 1 1 ^ 
dangers inherent in the communistic way of life, together with a \ 
sincere recognition of all that is Wijpderful in ours, 

As Director of Ctirricxilum, I am now engaged, along with a committee \ m 
of teachers, in the development of some study materials which will j 
help insure the training of our pupils along these lines in J fe?- 

Kindergarten through the 8th grade. 

One of the problems confronting us is the selection of appropriated ^ 
resources material for use by both teachers and pupils . In making \ ^ 

such selection, we are as anxious to avoid the inaccuracies of the i. ^ 
extreme right as the extreme left as we hope to encourage an ^ \ 

objective view, I 

J 

f I would very much appreciate knowi^ your views on the reliability j 
of materials produced by W, Cleoi^kousen, who I understand was 
a former member of the F.B.I., particularly in his book. The Naked /L/^i 
Communist, which is being used in some of our neighboring school 
districts. I should like to know whether you consider this 
appropriate for use in the public schools. 



ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

DR. MARVIN E. SMITH, 
District Superintendent 

AUAN PETERSDORF, 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Business 

R. L. MILLER, 
Administrative Assistant 

ROBERT [. HAYDEN, 
Curriculum Coordinator 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

EVALYN F. THOMAS, 
President 

WALTER H. GUNN, 
Clerk 

GEORGE L. ALBERT 
EDWARD NEWMAN 
NELL H. TERZIAN 



Perhaps the toughest problem we face is that of finding information 
suitable for use by the children themselves. Do you have argr 
suggestions? 



Cordially, 









Robert^ . Hayden ' J 
Director of Curricvilum 
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October 25, 1961 



Mrs. R. iS.'^hanks uM 
North 3421 Aiidultoa 
Spokane 14, Washington 

Dear Mrs. Shanks: 



I 



.y 



1 have received your letter of October 20 and 
appreciate the concern which prompted your communication. 

In response to yoar inquiries, I would like to 
inform you that the film, "Operation AboUtion, " was sponsored 
and distributed by the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
United States House of Representatives, and the FB3[ (hd not 
participate in its preparation or distribution. I cannot, there- 
fore, comment concerning this film. 

With regard to your other question, although I 
would like to be of service, the FBI is an investig^ive agency 
of the Federal Government and, as such, (toes not make eval- 
uations nor draw conclusions as to the character or integrity of 
any organization, publication or IndividuaL I regret that I am 
unable to offer any opinion relative to the statements made in 
the book you mentioned. 

Enclosed is some literature dealing with the 
general subject of communism which may be of interest. 




I MAIL£d "'20 ' “ 

i ^^^251961 

^ CQMfct.co. I 

Enclosures (4) 



Sh^erely yours. 









r' 



JRS:bsp (SEE NOTE NEXT PAGE) ^ 

(3) 
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Director's statement re Internal Itecurity 4-17-61 
Communist Illusion and Democratic Reality 
The Communist Party Line 
One Nation’s Response to Communism 



NOTE. Bufiles contain for the correspondent. She 

inquired concerning remarks ffiade in the book entitled "The Naked 
ommunist" written by W. Cleoiilgkousen. Skousen is a former 
fl having EOD as clerk on 10-24-35, as SA on 

0,^ and voluntarily resigned on 10-5-51. Skousen's services 
were satisfactory while he was with the Bureau. In recent years, 

1 appears that Skousen has been ah^eaill^ng to trade on his former 
Bureau connections. & 
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October 20, 1961 



J, Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 



WasMngton, D.C, 



Dear Kr. Hoover, 



Will you please gpve me your opinion on the film ” Operation, 



Abolition" . It has been said to me that it is a farce and Fascist 

w- ® 

inspired. Many questions have also come up regardirngvCleon Skousen*^ 



remaked about the U, N, Charter ( ie, Alger Hiss helping to vrite the 
U* N, Charter ,the Book " Naked Communist") 

I will have to have documentary |iS>oof ..from you on these matters 
because our Minister respects your view point , and; completly discounts 



the House Un American Activities Comm. 



Thank you. 



Sincerely, 



Mrs, R.E. Shanks 



N. 3421 Audubon 
Spokane, Washington (14) 






'■nil.' 






so OCT 
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TO Mr. Mohr 



C. D. DeLoach 



date: October 26, 1961 



Belmont 

. '^Srbhr 

'^Callohon 
Conrad _ 



Malone 
Rosen - 
Sulliva%«^ 
Tavel'^:^^! 

Trotter - 

Tele. Room 
Inqram 
Gandy 





subject: W. CLEONIsKOUSEN 

STATEMENTS ON COMMUNISM 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
10-24-61 



A Mr. Ed Palmer with Station WDSU-TV in New Orleans called my 
office yesterday afternoon and said that on the previous night Cleon Skousen had 
spoken in New Orleans before an anticommunist school. (Clipping attachedo ) 

Skousen, according to the caller, made a number of startling and unbelieveable charges. 
Among other statements, he said that Harry Hopkins in 1943 had turned over to the 
Russians 50 suitcases of information concerning the Manhattan project. 

Palmer inquired whether if, in fact, Skousen was a former Bureau 
Agent.' It was carefully explained to him that Skousen had been a Bureau Agent but 
had left the FBI 10 years ago and certainly does not and could not speak in any manner 
for the FBI, The WDSU commentator said that to him it was unbelieveable that a 
former Agent would be going around publicly making such ridiculous assertions, and 
frankly he was deeply disturbed regarding the activities of Dr. Schwartz, who was 
directing the sch^fOl as well as Skousen. 

Palmer said he heard something to the effect that the Director had 
warned against irresponsible accusations. He was referred to Mr. Hoover's recent 
statement, "The Communist Party Line," 



Apparently Skousen, Schwartz, et al, are becoming more and more 
irresponsible and have apparently succumbed to the philosophy that the ends justify 
the means. 



Enclosure 



The above is for information. 
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November 1, 1961 



CMS 

is 



Mr. David Jr. ^ ^ 

ChMrmsui -Hi ^ 

^<^^eratloa Ameriei^etii’^ w 

J^ereoa Pariili Junior Ch^ber of Co CPS «1 

Poet Office "" ^ 

Metairie^ LouiniaiUu^ J 2 

Dear Mr. Moynan: 

I have received your letter ol October 23 and appre- 
ciate the interest which prompted you to write to me. 

In response to your inquiry, I wiah to advise that 
there is no such position in the FBI entiUed ’ 'Administrative Assistant 
to the Director ; however, Mr. Ekousen entered on duty with this 
Bureau as a Clerk on October 24, 1925, in wbieh capacity he served 
until June 17, 1940, when he became a Special Agent. He voluntarily 
resigned the latter position on October 5, 1951. 

I would also like to point out to you that the FBI is 
stricUy an investigative agency ol the Federal Government and neither 
maJces evaluaticms nor draws conclusions as to the character or integrity 
of any organization, individual or pubiicaticm. 1 am sure you will under- 
st|^;my bei^^ unable to comment relative to the matters you discussed. 



Sincerely yours. 



1 - New Orleans - Enclosure 







NOTE: Bufiles reflect nothing derogatory concerning the corespondent or 
his organization. We wrote to him on one otter opcaMbn,^^^ CXrtbber 12, 1961, 
'and fueished him 150 copies each of two of our current items dealing 
with cbmmunism. He inquire$5ifonbei^iftg 5^.,^leon Skousen and Skousen’ s 
book entitled "The Naked Communist, " Skousen' s, aervices were satisfactory. 



JRS:nlb 

(4) 



Not 



Note continued next page. 








while he was with the Bureau. In July of 1960, information was received 
that Skousen was running for Republican nomination as Governor of Utah 
and that his campaign literature carried the phrase "Served his country in 
the FBI 16 years, 4 of them as Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover 
during World War n, a top assignment. " It appeared that Skousen was 
attempting to trade on his former Bureau connections. It is noted that on 
page 167 of his book entitled, "The Naked Commvinist" Skousen states that 
Harry Hopkins, former aide to President Franklin D. Roosevelt supplied 
Russia with a large quantity of uranium during the early 1940' s. Bufiles 
contain no information to support this charge or to indicate that Hopkins was 
engaged in subversive activity. Since the correspondent appears to be the 
type who would e^loit any reply furnished him by the Director in answer 
to his numerous questions, it is felt that the brief and general reply appearing 
in the above outgoing letter will prove sufficient. 
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POST OFFICE BOX 654 • METAIRIE, LOUISIANA 



WlL.UnAM F. ALLEN 
PRESIDENT 



RALPH W. SELLERS 
1ST VICE-PRESIDENT 



EMMETT C. WROTEN 
aND VICE-PRESIDENT 



‘J 



DON M. RANDOLPH 
SECRETARY 



ROY B. WONDER 
TREASURER 



October 23> 1961 




Mr, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
U, S. Justice Department 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



plb.han.. 
Mr. Conr^ 

fir. Tivars.. 
Mr. 

Mr. I>^ 

Hr. 

Mri 
Mr 

Tok. Kooi:l_ 
Mr, Ingram.. 
Miss Gandy_ 




As you know, I am Chairman of the Jefferson Parlfeh 

Jaycees*, "OPERATION AMERICANISM" Program. The other night i 

following our second session, several people were discussing 
Mr. W. Cieon Skousen and his book, "The Naked Communist". One 
gentleman in the group claimed that portions of this book, if 
not the entire book, were not baaed strictly on fact, especially 
that portion concerning Harry Hopkins and the idea that Hopkins 
secured "Top Secret" information on the Manhattan Prelect and 
in turn passed this valuable information on to the Russians. 

He stated that Mr. Skousen was probably not in a position to 
know these facta The question was also raised as to why 
Mr. Skousen is ari ex-P B I agent and not still with the 
Bureau. 

Since the "Naked Communist" is Included on our 
list of recommersied reading matter along with your book"Masters 
of Deceit", "You can Trust the Communists" by Dr. Fred C. Sohw^ 
and others, we would appreciate your answer to these questions] 

Is "The Naked Communist" based entirely on fact? 

Is the information concerning Harry Hopkins true; especially 
the part that he obtained and gave to the Russian Communists’ 

Top Secret information on the Atomis Bomb and almost half of 
our supply of refined uranium^ 

Was Mr._W. Cleon Skousen, while with the FBI 
in a position to kno w "' t hese 1 H clfc y ?" ' -- Wa s Mr. Skousen your 
administrative assistant, as he claims? Why did Mr. Skousen 
leave the Federal Bureau of Investigation and did he leave ^ 

under Honorable conditions? I personally admire Mr. Skousen | 

as an author and le cture^r^ and would like to have your authcr Itative ,f 
\ answers to back up my bdTlef. 



\ 1 



Con' t . 










20 isa 



^BioaxcL oj- U^Lr£cioz± 



J. MELVIN SHANKS 
- CHAIRMAN 

DAVID A. MOYNAN 




FERNANDO J. RODRIGUEZ 



OCT 27 1961 



JEFFERSON PARISH JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMIffiRCE 
October 23, 1961 



Con’t from page one 



Mr, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 



The Jaycees would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you for this and any other Information you might be 
able to supply concerning this matter. We would also like 
to thank you for the literature which you forwarded to us 
last week. Your literature has helped greatly in making 
"OPERATION AMERICANISM”, a success. 



Sincere ly, 

David A, Moynan,/Jr, 
Chairman 
Operation Americanism 
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November 8, 1961 



Mrs. BilTNennings 

4099 Van Glesep 

West Richland, Wai^ngton 



Dear Mrs.'^ennings: 



e{ h 



I have received your^itter postmaritced Novbmb^ 3 and 
want to thai^ you for your interest in vnriting. I sgipreciate your kind 
remarks concerning my administration of the FBL 

■i* O 

- In reqmns® to your inquiry, Mr. !?■> C^eQn^jSkQimmi entered 

on duty with the FBI as a clerk on October 24, 18S5, in which capacity he 
se^ed until June 17, 1940, when he became a Social Agent. He volun- 
tarily resigned the latter position on October 5, 1951. Mr. ^ousen's 
opinions are strictly his own and do not represent this Burestd^ in any 
manner. 

It ia always reassuring to hear from citizens^ho demonstrate 
an ai^eoess of the evils of communism and who desire to combat diis threat 
to our freh^ms. In view of your concern, enclosed is some material on the 
genei^al suh|ect of communism I thought you mig^t like to read. 



JAftlLED 2Q 



Sincerely yours, 

tl> £dgar, lioowr 
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Aril '^^th in God — Our Answer To Communism" 
’^^at You Can Do To Fight Communism 

Security Statement / 

Bimi&dS I W^^- 

g"' y~ The Communist Party Line 
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NO^is^: Bufiles contain no informatiOiM^ntifiable with correspondent. 
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October 27, 1961 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washingtpn, D. C. 

Dear Hoover, 



Some things are troubling me about our country’s 
fight against Communism. 

I have always felt that you and your department 
were adequate to protect us from subversion, and was h^py to 
read your statement against ’’Vigilante” action last spring. 

I do not know your private political preference - 
if you chose to vote Communist, however unlikely, that would be 
your affair, and yours alone. However, political opinion is definitely 
having more & more to do with anti- Communism in this country, as is 
a previously - existing area of ill feeling between liberal & fundamentalist 
religious groups. 

These feelings are being intensified by speakers such 
as Cleon Scousen who lists himself as an Ex- FBI agent, thus assuming 
for himself the cloak of your department for respectability. In his 
particular case, there is the matter of being also Ex- Chief of Police of 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Hoover, this is a matter of life & death, this capitalist- 
communist struggle. I know that you know it, but I am mortally afraid that 
some of these men get so seU-hypnotized by the power they have attained 
over some segments of public opinion, they are no longer acting as 
responsible citizens. 

In the case of Mr. Skousen, there is a troublesome, matter 
of his being the Ex-police chief, as I said. People live here who were in 
Utah at the time, and there have been statements that Mr. Skousen was fired 
by Mayor Bracken Lee for some financial skull-duggery which was hushed 
up as much as possible. 

This with the fact he claims to be an ^-FBI man bring one 
to wonder whether he is a proper person to lead large groups in a fight 

f ainst an 3 dhing , especially when he is advocating withdrawal from the 
N. , crippling the State Dept. , etc. 






TRUE COPY (CONT’D) 






I know there are many valid reasons why a man 
would leave the FBI - possible health or the fact that he has 
become too well known to be useful in investigative work, I 
would feel much better if I know his leaving the FBI was for a 
respectable reason; otherwise, I feel you might well publicly 
remove this protective cloak, as he is using it while exciting 
"Vigilante" action. 

Very sincerely 
/s/ Beth T. Hennings 
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11/3/6X 



AIRTEL 



AIR MAIL 



'ro: DIRECTOR, FBI 

PROM: SAC, LOS ANGELES 

iiE; ASSEMBLYMAN THOMS M. REES 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
CONCERinNG (GRIM RECORDS) 



California Assemblyman THOMAS M, REES, 1135 
South Beverly Drive, West Los Angeles, Calif oraia, telephone 
BR 2-2423, telephonlcally contacted the ABAC on 11/3/61. 

REES stated that he contemplated running for the U„ S. 

Senate on the Democratic ticket next year and that he 
had been Southern California Campaign Mimager during the 
KEN'NEDY-HIXOl! presidential race in I960. 

He said that iie was considerably eonoerned about 
the activities of the so-called professional antl-coamiunlsts 
and the militant right wing elements who are inclined to call 
everyone who does not ag3?ee with them a oowaunlst or a 
,pro-oommunlst. He mentioned In particular fonter SA W. CLEON 
SKOUSE N. who has been giving a number of talks in the Lbs 
'Angeles vicinity within the past few weeks. Ho said SKOUSEN 
always pronounces his former connection with tl» FBI, but 
he said it is known that SKOUSEN was fired as Chief of Police 
in Salt Lake City and he does not know but wlmt he had been 
fired by the FBI. KEES stated SKOUSEN, using his former FBI 
connection to allegedly make him an expert, not only attacks 
communists, but most of the progressive soalal legislation 
enacted by this country over the last 30 years. REES stated 
that he was getting sick and ti|*ed of being called a coBBnunist 

3-' - B\ireau 
1 - Los Angeles 
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and the next Individual that naOe 8ueh an allegation would 
"wind up with a mouth full of 

He stated he des^lrod to arrange an appointment 
to discuss these matters sm to get some > ammunition from the 
FBI to counter their actlvffles. He stated he wanted to 
know what was the FBI's evaluation of SKOUSEN and others in 
the right wing. He stated that allegations Imve been made 
about conmnanist infiltration Into Democratic Party and 
thls« to him, was s Most serious ulMirge and If any elements 
of the Democratle JN^y were classed by the FBI as pro- 
commvinist, he did not want them to have any part In his 
election campaign. 

Assemblyman REES was informed that the FBI Is 
strictly a fact-finding organisation and does not evaluate^ 
endorse or condemn any individual or organization. The 
FBI gathers the fasts and makes them available to responsible 
officials of the Government to make any evaluations which may 
be necessaiv. Further, that files of the FBI are confidential 
and the contents thereof could not be made available to him. 

This was discussed most tactfully with Assemblyman 
REES and he indicated he understood the FBI's position clearly, 
but that he had reached the point idiere he was going to take some 
action to counter the unfounded charges being made against him. 

He indicated that he was personally acqxiainted with Attorney 
General ROBERT KENNEDY, and that he planned to communicate with 
the Attorney GenezvU. in order to receive factual information 
which would assist him. 

A review of the Los Angeles files discloses that a 
Special Inquiry investigation was conducted by the Los Angeles 
Office concerning REES and a report^ wts submitted under the 
caption "THOMAS MANKELL REES, SfSGlKL INQUIRY" on 1/5/61 by 
the Los Angeles Office. This investigation disclosed that 
REES had appeared in the past as a speaker before the Women 
for Legislative Action and the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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Mr. John Av'^uttrell, Jr. 
52 J1 El Cedral Street 
Long Beach 15, Cailliomia 



Dear Mr. Luttrell: 



November^i6, 1961 



Your letter datoi Kovember 6 and addressed to 
Associate Director Clyde A. Tolson has been referred to me. 



05^' 



&i resjKMMHi to your inopilries, 1 can inform you that * 
Mr. Skousen entered (m dity with this Bureau in the capacity of. 
clerk on October 24, 1935, in which capacity he served until June 17, 
1940, when he became a Special Agent. He voluntarily resigned the 
latter petition on Octe^r 5, 1951. I am unable to answer your 
^^cific questions since this Bureau is not fully acquainted with all 
^ his Ktivities since leai^ the FBI. In this ccmnection, I would 
^e to^int out that we siKim investigative agency of the Federal 
ucv^l^lnent ami do hot malce evaluations nor draw ccsiclusions as 
lio th^^racter or integrity of any individual, organization or 
ffbl^^ion. 

n Since Mr. Skousen Is no loiter connected with this 
^rea^and the opinions expressed in his speech<is and publicaticois 
are his own, I am unable to comment regarding him. 

Sincerely yours, 



Tolson 

Belmont 

Mohr 

Callahan * 

Conrad 

DeLoach _ 

Evans ! 

Maloney i 

BoseirkS 
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Q, tdgit Botwe** 

JoJm Edgar Hoover 
Director 



(SEE NOTE NEXT $>AGE) 
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TELETYPE UNIT CZl 




Letter to Mr. John A. Luttrell, Jr. 



11-16^61 



NOTE^Bufiles contain no information identifiable with the correspondent. 
He inqmres concerning W. Cleon Skousen and statements included in 
Skousen*s book entitled "The Naked Communist." Skousen's services 
were satisfactory while he was with the Bureau. In July, 1960, information 
was received that Skousen was running for Republican nomination as 
Governor of Utah and that his campaign literature was written so that 
he could trade on his former Bureau connections. 
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JOHN A. LUTTRELL, JR. 

523J EU CEDRAL STREET 
LONG BEACH (5, CALIFORNtA 

iYsoTembar 6, 







Mr. Clyde Tolson, Assistant DirectoJ 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
U. S. i)©partraent of Justice 
l^asMngtonj D. C® 

>Jear Hr-. To Isom 



Is it possible that you- can infom me on the 
? background of lii. Cleon Skousen? Mr. Skousen 
Is the author of a controversial bookj, The 
' Wake d Conanuni s t ^ and is allegedly a former 
member of your organigatlon. 

Tills bock iaas created quite a stir on the bast 
Coast. Its authority is enhanced, I thirdt:, by 
the positive statement in right-wing circles 
'i here that Mr. Skousen was once head of the Los 
I Angeles district office of the FBI (although 
'his book does not mention this.) 

Much of Mr. Skouson’s argiunent appears to be 
sound, and his exposures of subversive Gommun- 
ist activities are patently in the public 
I) interest, ihat I object to Is his apparent 
U intemperance and his use of ''loaded" pheases. 



He certainly ing)lies, for example, . that Harry 
|| Eopklns and General George Marshall were dupes 
‘j of the Communist conspiracy, if not its actual 
* supporters. 

. Mhat I should most like to knovj, if this be 
I possible, is wheolior the FBI has adopted any 
I position with regard to i4r. Bkousen or his 
I book-- either for or against, unquallf lodiy or 
»wlth reservations® 

If you are not able to answer this question, 
could you tell rno whether Mr. Skousen’ s connec- 
tion i-jith the FBI was as represented by his 
book and by his supporters? 

' • Sincerely yours, 



^^hn A. Lutcrell, 



'I 



MO 

^ I 




. W, m^mOKT. ARK.. CHAIRMAJ^ 
JOHM S^ArKMAn, Al>. ALCXANDKlt WLB 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. MIHN. BOURKE B. HfCKC 

MIKE MANSFIELD, MONT. OEONOK 

WAYNE MOASE, OREO. HOMER E. 

RUSSELL B. LONG. LA. RrANK CAiIHR 

. MJIERT OORE. TENN. MMN J. WtUJIMfl 

PRANK J. LAUSCHE. OHIO 
PRANK church, IDAHO 
BTUART byminoton, mo. 

TNDMAB i. DODD. CONN. 

CARL MARCY, CNIEP OP StAPP 
OtARRBLL BT* CUIRK. CLBIR 



MRMAM 

KR WILE^H 
I. hickenH^r. 

^^^RT. tNO. 
tMK KANS. 

lUJUMS. DEL. 



QiCmieb SetwAe 

COMMITTEE ON POREION RELATIONS 



Kovesiber 15# 19^ 



I J.f n 

J M^/lonrp-^ 

■ - 

j^xrT Lvnp ■ ^ 
Tlr.^ 

I Mr. nnr.'n r 
I Mr. £-V':v- > 

! Mr. *Tzvc\^ 
Mr. Tr .Urr 
Rootn,.... 
Mr. Ingram.... 
j Mis3 Candy... 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington 25# D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover; 

Many of my constituents have been concerned hy a V 

call for an investigation of the State Department personnel ! 
made by a former FBI agent. W. Cleon Skousen. This demand 
has been made at the anti- communist ralllea In Los Angeles 1 

and apparently in some vritingB hy Mr. Skousen. ‘ 

I vould appreciate knovring from you what procedures ' 
are followed in checking the security classifications of the 
; men and vcmsn who work for the State Department# and vhat pre- 
' cautions are taken after their eioployment to guard against lEqpses 
in security matters. 

I would also like your opinion as to whether you i 

sthink a Congressional investigation vould uncover communists j 
and communist sys^athizers in the State Department. Would ^ 

Congress have at its disposal any sources of information 
^ about communists in the State Department that are not available 
to the FBI on a continuing basis? Do you know of any oqiih 
munists or communist sympathizers in the Department of State 
and if so# vhat authority does the FBI presently have. to act 
on such informatiai? . ■<TC: 



With kindest regards# 



Ncyf 

NOV Mc^i^# 






WM:med, 






i^QV®ll96| 



Wayne Morse 



NC^V30 
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Honorable Wayne Morse 
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United States Senate 


**n 

CD g 




Washington 25, D. C. 


mI 


M 

O 

*TE3I 


c|i4y dear Stator: 


o 




o 




2? 



1 have recelvedf^or letter of November 16^ 1931, concerning 
former Agent W. Qeoi^cousen and his reported remarks involving 

^Ute Depact^ent peridnifeL lince DcBber, 1951, when he resigned i 
voluntarily, ^Ar» Skousen has had no connection with this Bureau. 1 am 
ci^rtaiif you ^derstand that any opinions Mr. Skousen e^ressed are strictly 
his owand are not subject to the FBF e approval or control. o..> 

t- ^ Tha Etatc Department has a Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairfi vditch is fa a better position than I to answer your questions concerning 
the procedures followed with regard to that Department* e persdnneL Its 



investigative arti 



]iffice of Security, handles the e.ases of mahy persons 



being conBldofcfcl ior employment the State Department. 



A® will b© aj^lalaed below, the FBI does conduct a limited ^ 

i nuiabe^ of ^l^estlgatioas of Scale Department applicants, appointees and 
^ employees, function in Uiis regard is strictly one of impartially gathering 
g £ hnd reporting^the facts. W© do not issue ''clearances, " e:q>ress opinions 
i I concerns thefsuitabllity of persons for positions of trust, or make recom- ^ 
1^1 mendatiOns as |o the hiring, discharging or retention of any individuals aside 
® o ® from our own personnel. / 

Pursuant to Executive Order 10450, coamionly referred to as 
- I: yl Jh^ Federal Employee Security .jPrpgrpn^ the FBI is charged with checking 
^“I'^i’^^^alnst its files the names laind ithgeifprbits of applicants, appointees and 
Mohr!_m_©Mployees of tiie State Department and all other agenc ies in tiie Executive Branch 

conrnd”!! oi thc Federal GovernmeJ^pj^^ha^- allegations of possible disloyalty exist— whetlier 

p.!!:” "'* A/*^4ts closed by this Check of our^flieb w b other sourccis**!! is our responsibility 

Mr. DeLoach NOTE: The specific q^stibnsdn the third paragraph c 

Mr. Evans cth' C\4 Xk i Senator Morses lelfer are purposely being 



Mr. Evans 

TroHwX .1 Liaison Sectio 
n:^G:par <8) _ 

GoBdr- MAIL W50M L^. 



OTE: The specific q 
f \i 1 Senator Mor^ 
overlooked. C. 









Honorable Wayne Morse 



to conduct an investigation. Our reports in Federal Employee Security Program 
cases are transmitted to the interested Federal agencies for their review and 
decisions as to action. 

At the request of the Wliite House, as well as the Secretary of 
State, the FBI also conducts a number of investigations concerning State 
Department applicants and appointees each year. Many of these are made 
pursuant to Public Law 298 of the @2nd Congress which irequires the FBI to 
investigate applicant-type cases where the President so directs, where the 
position is certified to be of high sensitivity, or vdiere information is encountered 
reflecting adversely upon the applicant* e loyalty. 

Allegations of Communist Party membership or other subversive 
activity on the part of personnel of the Executive Erancli of the Federal Govern* 
mrat have always received the FBI* s prompt and thorotgh attention. Hi some 
instances, Investigation has substantiated the information. In many others, we 
have uncovered facts disproving tite allegations and, thcTeby, helping to remove 

unfounded seeds of doubt ccmcerning the loyalty of the persons involved. 

/ 

I do hope this data wlU help you to understand the FBP s authority 
and procedures in this important Held of our work. 

Sincerely youirs, 

Q» Edgar Hoover 



-a- 






■ Ml*- Tobon^ 



November 27» 1961 



j ^Il^VU^Wh. 

\ M'Movnns — 

' Hr. Ur-./ .i 

J Hr. -an. 
! Hr. Tavel .* 
I Hr. Tr<- :tor.- 
j Tele, Koom-«. 
; Hr. lnJ;.jMra.., 
Miss Gandy™ 



Mr, J. Edgar Hoover 

FEDERAL BUREAU OP INVESTIGATION 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir: 



Last evening I was invited by frier^ds of mine from 
Southern California to attend a session on Anti -Communism. 

Enclosed, find one of the pamphlets which was dis- 
tributed during the evening. In addition, we listened 



I to several hours of taped speeches by W, Cleo^Skousen, 
supposedly a former P.B. I, agent for iTS yearsT 

I realize that we are faced with this vicious threat 
of Communism, however, before even considering looking 
into this type of activity, I would like to know your 
Department's position on this type of thing. 

/ Are the people behind this sincere? Does this type - 

* of organization violate any laws? Is this the type, of 
activity that Anti-Communists should join? 

I would appreciate your comments regarding the 
above. 






Very truly yours 



M. . . George Sousa 

‘ &h 20261 Pierce Road 
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December 5, 1961 



. Mr. George Scmsa ’ -• 

20261 Pierce Read 
^ratoga, California 

Dear Mr. Sousa: ' 

^ Your letter d Hovember 2?, 1961, with enclosure, 
has been received. . _ 



iAV 

> ‘.'A I 



While I wcuM lihe to be of service, the FB^ as a®b g 
investigative agency c2 fee j'oderal Government, does not furnis^ g 
comments cr evaluations regarding the character or integrity x 
any individual, or^niaation or publication. Ccnseouently, it would© 
not be proper for me to furrlsli any recommendations in connection ^ 
with the matter you mentioned. For this same reason, I am unable' 
to comment regarding the aetivities d Mr. W. Cleon Skousen, 
although I can advise you that he v;as a clerical employee of .the FBI 
from October 24, 102§, until June 17, 1940, when he v/as 'assigned 
as a Special Agent cf this Bureau. Eis services wife our organiza- 
tion were terminated on October 5, 1951, when he voluntar.Uy . . 
submitted his resignation. . "'A 

It is always encouraging to hear from those who,. ' ■ 
demonstrate an awareness of tlie threat posed by communism, > and ; ' 
am pleased to enclose some material which may be 'of, interest to 
"you in this regard. "i/' 



Sincerely yom?s, 

Edgar Hoover 

John Edgar HcK^ver 

Director 
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Mr. George Sousa 



Enclosures (5) 

What You Can Do To Fight Communism , • 
Internal Security Statement 4-17-61 
The Communist Party, USA (9-61 Social Order) 
LEB Introduction 4-61 
Communist Party Line 



NOTE: Bufiles contain no information identifiable with correspondent. 
Mr. Skousen’s services were satisfactory while he was employed for 
the Bureau; in recent years he has participated in. numerous anticom- 
munism programs around the country. Correspondent enclosed a 
leaflet concerning a "Project Alert 1" program in Los Angeles, 
California. "Operation Alert" is the name given :o the activities of 
various groups of leading, civic individuals in numerous cities through- 
out the US who are holding study groups on communism. Each one is 
separate and independent of the other and it has no organizational 
affiliations. "Operation Alert" originated in Pensacola, Florida, by 
a reserve Naval Officer who attended a "Cold War" seminar in which 
Assistant Director Sullivan participated. Other cities have fpllowed his 
example and have also called their study group "Project Alert. " We 
have had cordial correspondence with members of various groups and 
have afforded them Bureau material. Each is, however, considered on 
its own merit. 
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December 19, 1961 



•i-Q:Z j(j 



Mrs. CeelTBill 
Foit Omee BolI 
Seotlsldttef, Hthrtite 

Ceftr Mrs« IBddb 



Shave receivwl I'oar letter ol December 13, 1961, 
and wand to tlMOth you for yc«ar bd^est in writing. 

b response td^our inquiry, l ean assure you I 
bave not at aay Ume endorsed Mr. Skouaen or bis book. Mr. Skousen 
ott^ed m duly otto tiM FBI as a clerk on October 24, 1935, in 
which capacity he eeCwiil aatil June 17, 1940, when he became 
a l^paaial He vaMtoorily resipiad the latter position on 

October i, 1951. His o|K)BS and comments are strictly his own 
and do not reprwent this Burtpa to any mannt^r. 

I want to thank Jar your gaaerous comments 

etmeeratog my rseeipt of the Cvtos Award. ltoelo6<^ is a copy 
of my speech on this oecasimi 1 thought you might like to read. > 




MAILEO 30. 



Sincerely yours, 
i tdgar Hoovec 

% 






Enclosure V 

Director’s Speech ’’Faith To Be Free" upon receiving Criss Award 12-7-61 
2 - Omaha - Enclosures (2) 

Toison Attention SAC; You are requested to determine the identity of the 

ul r"‘ Superintendent of Schools to Scottsbluff, Nebraska, discreetiy ascertain 

Callahan his reputatioH, and furnish results to Bureau,, togetoeir with ^a copy of his 

n!r°li; recent letter which apparently appeared in a^Scoftsbluff newspaper, to 

mdwTZZZI ^^c^ch Bureau no later than 12-26-61, Attention: "Research (Correspondence 

and Tours). " For your informatjiCin, Bufiles contain no dero^tory 

TaveK" ~ informatl^ iq^nc^rjiiiag Mrs. Hallv She wroteSibe on 10-10-61 and I relied 

^ "‘4iD>10~16-61, enclostog recent reffrtots on communism. One Mrs^. Eftolle 

— I Contittued Hejct pugB 



^4 t n 



Mrs. Cecil Hall 



R. Schuman of 2207 Second Avenue, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, wrote me 
on 11-9-61 and I replied on 11-15-61, however, my acknowledgment 
made no mention of Skousen. 
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Mr. J. Edgar H..over, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, Do C, 

Dear Mr. Hoover; 



1 

y 





1961 


Mr. -Y: 


December 13, 
Box 6 


lir. C.; : ■ ^ ' 

. .5 a 

i.. ''i'i. t'"’ 


Scottsbluff, 


Nebr , 


uiy ■ : 

■ I-’V. . ? 

11 • ■ .. . 









A few weeks ago I vjrote to you regarding a tape recording and 
its far reaching influence in this area, which t?as recorded by 
Mr. W. Cleon Skousen a former P.B.I, employee. I inquired of 
you what your feeling was in this matter and you said that after 
an employee left the P.B.I. that the organization had no further 
-interest and no opinions on his actions. Then about two weeks 
ago the Superintendent of Schools here published a letter of his 
in the Scottsbluff paper in which he mentioned receiving a letter /; ^ 
i from you in which you gave your whole-hearted support and sanction - 
1 to Mr. Skousen and to his book the ’’Naked Communist” . It is possi-^ 
ible that the letter was actually sent to “Mrs. Albin Schuman” a 
teacher in Scottsbluff Hi^ School who is teaching a class about ^ 
Communism, and that she shewed it to the Superintendent. ( , 

1 wonder, Mr. Hoover, if you realize the effect this endorsement ff 
of yours has had on the Community ? Mr. Skousen has based most f 
of his recent career as a “super-patriot” on his experience as 
an P.B.I. Agent* Youu“ support has served to give the impression 
that Skousen is an absolute authority on Comm'finisra and on many 
other phases of our country® s historical actions in other fields. 
After your letter was received the School undertook to purchase 
copies of the “Naked Communist” for all the students in the Hi^ 
School class taught by Mrs. Schuman. Mrw. Schuman is also teach- 
ing a ni^t class for adults on Communism. Incidentally I asked 
her why she didn't invite your local representative, “Robert Kinsey" 
to speak to her group, but my suggestion was met with something less 
than enthusiasm. 





Mr. Hoover, I do not question Mr, Skousen' s experience, or any of 
the statements he makes about Communism, But there are many things 
in this book and in his speaches which are down right lantnicths re- 
garding actions taken by our Government and other things. For ex- 
ample : He has said that ’’Alger Hiss wrote the United Nations 

Charter”, He has said that”the United States should not have with- 
drew her support from Chiang Kae Chek (excuse spelling) but that 
if \TT 0 had continued to support Chiang that ha would have been 
victoriuus in Cjiina,” Inasmuch as you, no doubt, know that Chiang' s 
ovm generals were deserting him and taking the ammunitions sent 
by this Country over to the Communists, you can see that this type 
of statement casts a vary bad light over our State Department as 
well as other branches of the Government, There are many other 
things in this book #iich are misleading and which, in my opinion, 
should not be used in text book fashibn to te.ach our youpg people. 
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I mist ask you a gain, Mr, Hoover, do you feel that "The Haked 
Cornnunist" is sufficiently authentic to be used as a school 
text book ? Do you truly believe in everything vjritten in this 
book, or <4o you vdsh to supnort only the portions pertaining 
to Comraunism ? 



Inasmuch as the whole book has been Issued to the students, this 
is a very Important question. I cannot help but believe myself 
that this man Skousen is no better than the rest of the men who 
have risen up over night to hold meetings and talk ly the hour 
on radio and television, I think Skousen is interested primarily 
in selling his book, and is taking advantage of the situation 
i?hich has seemingly taken over the United States, 



I was much pleased to read of you speaking in Omaha. As a citizen 
who is always deeply concerned in my County I am glad to see the 
P,B,T. ably represented, and some publicity will help the people 
to remember that we have a fine organization in the v/hich 

is fighting Communism day and night with very good results. We 
don't need people like Dr, Swara, W-elch and the l:lke to tell us 
how to think . 



I think it probably is a good thing to teach Communism to students 
especially, as they have not had an opportunity to read and ludge 
between our democratic system and Communism, But I think they 
should be taught v/lth books like your "Masters of Deceit" and othei* 
authentic works which do not try to teach students that the U,S. 
Government is run by a bunch of Communists and fools. 



Your reply will make a great deal of difference, Mr. Hoover, in 
whether our Scottsbluff High School students learn the truth or 
what Cleon Skousen has seen fit to write. 






1 
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1 will rely on your very good judgement in this matter, Mr, Hoover, 
and if you, with all your mai^ years of experience feel that this 
book is true and proper, then I shall not question your opinion 
and will accept it and know that it is I v7ho am wrong. 



Very truly yours. 






1 / 




Mrs. Cecil Hall 
Box 6 

Scottsbluff,, Hebr. 
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OPTIONAL. FORM NO. 10 
5010-104-02 



UNITED STATES 



MENT 



MemorandMm 




TO 




subject: 



DIRECTOR, FBI date: 12/26/61 

Attention; Research (Correspondesnce and Tours) 



SAC, OMAHA (94-499) 






MRS. CECItlpLL 
Post Office Box 6 
Scottsbluff , Nebraska 
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Ee Bureau letter to Mrs. CECIL HALL dated 12/19/61, 
with notation for the (kiaha Office to determine identity and 
discreetly ascertain reputation of Superintendent of Schools 
in Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and furnish results, together with 
a copy of his recent letter which apparently appeared in a 
Scottsbluff newspaper, no later than 12/26/61. 

Due to the week-end and Christmas holiday rush, this 
matter was not received by the Scottsbluff Resident Agent 
in sufficient time to meet the Bureau deadline of 12/26/61. 
However, this matter will be handled expeditiously and results 
will reach the Bureau by 1/1/62. 
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^STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



ce I^eM,u>.-.Juin • united! 



C/ 'UU'A M,- JU JU;# W 



rOVERNMENT 




Dtrector^ 111 date: Deceml 

ATTENTION: RESEARCH (CORRESPONDENCE 
' - AND TOURS) 

^C, Omaha (94-499) (C) 



0 

SUBJECT: MRS . CICJiaHADL / I Mr. 

'pQSt Office flox- 6 /j ^ p^r- 

Scot tshluff,;^, -.Nebraska Mr. 

RESEARCH (CORRESPONDENCE AND TOURS) 5!ir' 

Mr 

ReBulet to Mrs. CECJlf^ALL, Scottsbluff^ Nebraska, Mi 

under date of 12/19/61. ^ 

QSie Superlntende^^^dfSchools at S&Ul'lStJluff, Nebrask^ 

is Dr. . SCHISOW originally became 

assdciatetr-^TO the Scottsbluff school system in 1949 as 
football coach and instructor. He continued in this capacity 
until thd end of the 1954 school term, when he took a leave 
of absence and completed his PHD degree at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, where he also received his 
Bachelors and Masters Degrees. 

Dr. SCHISOW returned to the Scottsbluff school system 
in the Fall of 1956 as Vice-principal of the High School and j 
in the Pall of 1958 was appointed Superintendent of the ' 

system, this also including the position of President of | 

Scottsbluff College, a two year institution. 

SCHISOW j?8sides at 2211 2nd Avenue, Scottsbluff, | 

Nebraska, is m§OTr^S*''and is approximately forty- two ’ 

of age . 

4 

/ Dr. SCHISOW is stated to enjoy a very good reputation | 

in Scottsbluff, Nebraska and there has never been any reports * 
indicating disloyalty on his part. 

As a matter of background for the Bureau in reference 
to the mamber of recent inquiries concerning Communism from 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, it is to be noted Scottsbluff is a 
city of a little over 13^000 and is located in a predominantly 
agricultural community in far Western Nebraska. SA ROBERT D. 
KINSEY has been Resident Agent at Scottsbluff since the early 
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Spririg^^of 1948 . SA KINSEY advises me there has been virtually 
no talk concerning Communism until the past few months when 
the Adult Education branch of the local college and the high 
school introduced a course in Communism. This course was 
designed to teach the dangers of Communism and its general 
Idealogy^mathods and alms. 

Prom reports in the community, many persons have 
become virtually "obsessed" with the entire Communist 
problem and according to MAURICE P. VAN KIRK, Editor, 
Scottsbluff Daily Star-Herald, have gone "overboard" on 
the situitioni-. He advised SA KINSEY very recently, on a 
volunteer basis, that the paper has received letters from 
local readers, many of them prominent citizens of good 
repute, whose loyalty he does not question, wherein the 
newspaper has been castigated for not printing more Information 
on the menace of Communism. He related in particular the 
paper,, as well as himself, were criticized for not devoting 
more space to the Omaha, Nebraska appearance of Dr. PRED 
SCHWARZ. 

Mr. VAN KIRK further advised the newspaper has 
received a number of inquiries concerning the authenticity 
of the list of reported "Red Stars" issued by the Cinema 
Educational Guild, Inc., P.O. Box 46205^ HoHywood, California. 

Mr. VAN KIRK stated, in reference to the above list, a 
relatively large number of these lists were being circulated 
in the Scottsbluff area. 

It is believed the Bureau was in receipt of a letter 
from a Scottsbluff resident inquiring as to whether or not 
there was any foundation for the list of persons named by the 
Cinema Educational Guild, Inc. 

SA KINSEY advises me he has not received any formal 
complaints of pro-communist activities in the area but he 
was queried by GARY HALL, a sub-official of the Scottsbluff 
National Bank and an officer of the local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as to a good book on general Communism. Mr. HALL 
was referred to the Director's book "Masters of Deceit" and 
SA KINSEY, ,who is well acquatited with Mr. HALL, loaned him 
his copy of this book. 
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SA KINSEY further advised he is aware of the fact that 
a taped speech of SK®¥l® has been played at the high school, 
college and before some’ local civic groups. This apparently 
was the basis for the inquiry by Mrs. HALL of the Bureau 
relative to SKOUSEN and his book "Ihe Naked Communist". 

SA KINSEY also informed he has been told both "The 
Naked Communist" and "Masters of Deceit" have been used in 
the discussions of Communism in both the high school and 
Adult Education classes. 

With reference to Mrs. CECIL HALL, SA KINSEY informs 
me she has not contacted him in reference to communicating 
with the Bureau, but she is well known to him. Mrs. HALL'S 
husband operates a Scottsbluff Insurance agency and Mrs. 

HALL is a former officer of the local Business and Professional 
Women's Club. She is a former neighbor of SA KINSEY and some 
years ago was program chairman of the above listed club 
and arranged for a speech before this group by SA NlNSEY, his 
speech being of the general type wherein the history, general 
duties and responsibilities of the FBI were discussed. 

The letter of Dr. SCHISOW which appeared in the "Letter 
Box'* section of the Scottsbluff Daily Star-Herald issue of 
November 15^ 1961 is enclosed for the Bureau. 

No further action contemplated UACB. 
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LettofSox 

SKOUSEN’S BACKGROUND 
In answer to inquiries concern- 
ing the background and qualifica- 
tions of the author of *‘The Naked 
Communist;” we have investigat- 
ed this matter and would like to 
take this means of getting the 

information before the public. 

The sources contacted were: 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
FBI; the alumni director of 
George Washington University in 
Washington, D.C.; Brigham Young 
University; and the mayor of Salt 
Lake City. 

A resume follows: 

W. Cleon Skousen was bom in 
Alberta, Canada, in 1913. While 
obtaining his education, he attend- 
ed schools in Canada, California, 
Mexico, and Washington, D.C, He 
received his L.L.B. degree in law 
from George Washington Univer- 
sity and was admitted to practice 
law in the District of Columbia 
and the Federal District Court of 
Appeals. 

Mr. Skousen entered the FBI 
in 1935 and served in various sec - 
tions of the United States for IB 
years. During World War II he 
served as administrative super- 

\ visor under J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. 
Hoover has high praise for Mr., 
Skousen and his book, “The Naked 
Commtmist.” 

In the matter of internal securi- 
ty, Mr, Skousen is best known for 
this book, “The Naked Commu- 
nist”— a best seller in its field. 
This book received the National 
Patriotic Award of the All Ameri- 
can Conference in Washington, 
D.C. during 1959. George Wash- 
ington University rates the book 
as second only to J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver*s “Masters of Deceit,” and 
Mr. Skousen as one of the fore- 
most authoriiia&JnUhe United 
States today on Communist infil- 
tration and subversion. 




In 1953, J/fr_ Skorsen was ap- 
pointed Director of Public Serv- 
ices at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity where he served five years. 
He was granted a leave of absence 
by the university in 1956 to be- 
come chief of police in Salt Lake 
City and reorganize the depart- 
ment. That assignment was com- 
pleted in March, 1960. 

Mr. Skousen is presently the 
editorial director for “Law and 
Order” the most widely distrib- 
uted police magazine in the United 
States. He is chairman of the 
United Nations Comn^ittee the 
International Juvenile Officers As- 
sociation. Because of his back- 
ground in fighting Communism 
and subversion, he was recently 
appointed field director for the 
American Security Council, 205 
Monroe St., Chicago, III., a pri- 
vate agency engaged in the study 
of the threat of Communism and 
the distribution of information to 
its memberjs. 

Mr. Skousen is married to the 
former Jewel Pitcher of California 
and they have eight childreiy 

He averages approximately 350 
speeches per year. 7 

Very truly yours, r 
Lauren L. Schwisow 
Superintendent of Schools 




MAURICE F. VAN KIRK, Editor 



Scottsbluff Star-Herald 
Scottsbluff Nebraska 
November 13, 1961 
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TO Mr. DeLoach 



FROM : D. C. Morrell 



date: 1-9-62 
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subject: dr. LAUREN L. SCHWISOW 

SUPERINTENDENT AND PRESIDENT 
SCOTTSBLUFF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND SCOTTSBLUFF COLLEGE 
SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA 



f jt'- 'cy' 



This is to record that by letter 9^2-61, captioned individi^l 
advised that his school system is using W. Cleon Skousen's book, ”Thp#d^aked 
Communist, ’’ in conjunction with a senior Social Problems class and he desired 
a brief biographical sketch of Skousen. By letter 9-27-(il, the Director advised 
Schwisow of Skousen's dates of employment with the Bureau. 

By letter 10-10-61, Mrs. Nathalie ^^HaLl of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, 
asked the Director's opinion of Skousen and his bodk. By letter 10-16-61, the 
Director advised Mrs. Hall that he was unable to offer any opinion or comment 
concerning Skousen or his book. 



Mrs. Hall wrote the Director again on 12-13-61 and stated that 
the Scottsbluff paper recently carried a letter from capt;.oned individual in which 
he stated that the Director had given his whole-hearted support and sanction to 
Skousen and his book. Mrs. Hall questioned this in light; of the reply she received 
from the Director in response to her inquiry concerning Skousen. By letter 12-19- 
61, the Director assured Mrs. Hall that he had never endorsed Skousen or his 
book and that Skousen's opinions and comments are stric;tly his own and do not 
represent the FBI in any manner. SAC, Omaha was requested to obtain a copy 
of captioned individual's letter which appeared in a Scottsbluff newspaper and to 
discreetly ascertain his reputation. 

By letter 12-29-61, SAC, Omaha advised that Schwisow has been 
associated with the Scottsbluff school system since 1949 and holds a Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Nebraska. Schwisow reportedly enjoys a very good 
reputation. SAC enclosed a copy of Schwisow' s letter which appeared in the 11-15- 
61 issue of the "Scottsbluff Star -Herald. " In his letter, Schwisow points out that 
in response to inquiries concerning background and qualifications of Skousen, 
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Morrell to DeLoach memo 
Re: DR. LAUREN L. SCHWISOW 



he investigated the matter and checked with the Director, George Washington 
and Brigham Young Universities, and the Mayor of Salt !Lake City. He then 
gives a resume of Skousen's background and activities. The only objectionable 
sentence from car standpoint is as follows: "Mr. Hoover has high praise for 
Mr. Skousen and his book, ' The Naked Communist’ . " The Director, of course, 
has never indicated such an endorsement. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



That any future correspondence from Schwisow be considered 
carefully on its merits in order to avoid another situation where he can misuse 
the Director’s personal correspondence. 
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Mrs. James C. Boudreau 
421 WoocQaim Avenue 
CiiiiiFMeir, FImrUM 

Dear Mril^ik)ttdreau: 



03> = 



Tour letter to the President, with enclMure, 
was releriwd to this Bureau on January SO, 1962^n connec- 
tion with your question concerning Mr. W. CieotHIlkoosen. 




tlon wito your question concerning nr. w . uieoin»ousen . 

In response to your inquiry, Mr. Skousen 
entered on du^ with the ¥M as a clerk on October 24, 1996, 
in which cspseity he lenred until June 17, 1940, when he 
became a Special Agent. He voluntarily resigned the latter 
{msititm on October 6, 1951. I hope this inlormaticm will be 
cmisistMme to you. 

• • Sincerely yours, 

^ ^ ^dgac Hoover 

VO 

X John Edgar Hoover 

1 Director 



COMM.FE 



■NOTE: Correspondent cannot be identified in Bufiles. The newspaper 
clipping she enclosed concerns Skousen’ s appearance at an anticommunist 
school in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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421 Woodlawn Avenue 
Cle arwater ^ Florida 
December 3, 1961 



] Mr. 

I Mr. Malone .. 
■ Mr, li#scn 

i Mr, Sdiivan 
air. Ta-vel 

Mr, Tnuirn* 
j Tele. *Eoom. . 




The President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

My dear Mr. President: 



I am writing to commend you for your recent state- ( 
ment while on~'the West Coarsh -per tMirittg^tro^he' danger " 
of the extremist groups in this country. They certainly i 
are sowing seeds of suspicion. r 

Last week Dr. Fred Schwarz held his '‘Christian I 

Anti -Communism School” in St. Petersburg for the area I 

including Tampa and Clearwater./ It had tremendous tele- I 
vision coverage with all of the time donated by the 
station. Fortunately the attendance was snail -- yet 
many persons whom I consider fairly well informed were 
"taken in” by the speeches which they he^d on television. 

Enclosed is a copy of a story written by a reporter 
for the CLEARWATER SUN who is respected for her objectivity. 
I attended the session covered in this story and was 
incensed by the ststements made by Mr. Skousen. 

If the Information is available to the pbblic will 
you please tell me why Mr. Skousen left the FBI? 

Sincerely yours, 




Mrs. James C. Boudreau 
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U.N. Gets Scoring 
Af Anti-Red School 

By IRENIE: albert. Sun Staff Writer 

ST. PETERSBURG — Attacking the United Nations as **a legal 
monstrosity around our necks,” calling for a full-scale investigation 
I of the State Department, and recommending a 100 per cent trade 
j embargo against the Sino-Soviet bloc, W. Cleon Skousen last night 
; told a limited audience attending the first day of the Suncoast Anti- 

Communism School at the SorenOi~' _______ — 

Hotel that these moves “do not the United States ... let us iso-: 
involve warfare but peaceful na- late the Communists,” and adjur- 
tional pressures . . . that will e<i Russia to '‘go home and take 
free the satellites as well as our- your spies with you.” 

, selves.” Attendance Scored 

i A former FBI agent under J. Preceding Skousen's talk. Dr. 
Edgar Hoover and author of “Tne pred Schwarz deplored the mea- 
I Naked Communist,” Skousen de- ggj. attendance at yesterday’s 
i dared that for the past 15 years sessions — attended last night by 
1 this country has been losing about 200. As president of the 
j friends and allies at the rate of Anti-Communism Crusade of Long 
152,000 a year and “there is some- peach, Calif., parent foundation 
thing wrong with such confused current five-day institute in 

j thinking in high places and low. pinellas County, the former Aus- | 
Scoring government policy that tralian physician was scheduled 
;has allowed conditions in Cuba to discuss the appeal of commun- 
iand the Congo to so deteriorate ism to millionaires, college pro- 
I during the past year that they I'essors, and ministers of religion. 

I have “reaped the whirlwind,” he jj^g remarks, of evangelical 
; declared that what were meant fervor, dealt primarily with the 
as friendly gestures toward the acceptance of Communist ideol- 
Soviets “have been interpreted /ygy by university students in Lat- 
I as stupidity” and allowed the rji America, the Middle and Far 
Communists to capitalize on con- East. In those three areas par- 
fused minds in our own ranks, ticularly, he said, “students re- 
He reported that some Americans nounce home, family and country 
have become active Communists to become dedicated instruments 
I but that “many are not even ^ of communism.” This, he contin- 
j aware of the force they are ued, is a situation “with which 
! serving.” we must come to grips and pre- 

i Cites Alger Hiss sent a program that will recruit 

Assailing “a long series of in- them for freedom.” 
ternational tragedies,” which he Scoring increased foreign aid 
laid at the door of the United as “the same old therapy that is 
Nations and its “architects,” he killing the patient,” Dr. Schwarz 
stated that former State Depart- reported that his anti-Communist 
^ ment official Alger Hiss, convict- , efforts “were not too cordially 
ed and sentenced for perjury, received” in Caribbean Trinidad, 
“was the real father of the UN and termed one British official 
charter . . . designed to meet the there “as dumb as a decerebrat- 
requirements of Soviet acceptance ed oyster.” 

. . . and violating most of the Dr. Schwarz announced that an 
things Woodrow Wilson had advo- offering for his cause would be 
cated for the earlier League of taken up at the Friday night ban- 
Nations”— the world’s first arena quet— all funds to go to the Anti- 
for settling international prob- Communism Christian Crusade in 
lems. Long Beach. He stated that he.^ 

Charging an unnamed “group of himself is on a $5000 a year sal- 
world planners” in the State De- ary, his wife is paid $450 a month, 
partment with compounding er- and he received $20,000 royalty 
rors already made, he proposed from his books last year and oc- 
a five-pronged solution to the casionally as much as $2500 a 
problem — “cleaning out the week for speaking. His tax-ex- 
State Department, treating the empt foundati<m is now estimated 
Communist Party for what it to be worth more than a million 
really is, insisting upon its total, dollars. , 

outlaw in the Unit^ States 
step he r^K>rted already taken 
in Arizona and Arkansas and un- 
der consideration in 15 other 
states, including Florida), enjoy- i 
ipg peaceful pressures and road- 
Weeks against Hie Communists, 

'who don’t want war because we; 
are the stronger power and they ! 
know it,’ and hitting them at 
their weakest point — their 
economy.” 

Skousen also predicted that “if 
the West would stop fondling and 
coddling the Communists, the peo- 
ple would rise against their slave 
masters” in open rebellion. In a 
Cc^lwiing salvo, he declared tha 
“the Communists 
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4^ Director, FBI 
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W. CLEON SKOUSEN 
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March 22, 1962 

2 - Original & copy 
1 - Yellow 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Section ticMer 
1 - Miss Chamberlain 



Reurlet 3/6/62 ca|itioiied *' W. Cleon Slcouaen; Information 
Concerning. 

If Professor Richard D. Poll's criticism of W. Cleon Skousen's 
book, "The Naked Communist ' has been published, you are requested 
to obtain in a discreet manner and to furnish to the Bureau, Atte^on: 
Central Research Section, a copy of the publication which includes this 
criticism. Identifyhig information regarding the publicatlcm should iilso 
be brought to the attention of the Bureau. 

If this criticism was not prepfired for publication, you are 
instructed, if it can be dose discreetly, to determine the purpcwe for which 
it was prepared and then to advise the Bureau of such information. 



NOTE: 



The material or information requested from 
Salt Lake City is required to ascertain the facts 
behind the preparation of Poll's criticism of Skousen’s 
book inasmuch as in the past it has been charged by 
some outside individuals that Skousen has been 
capitalizing on his former Bureau career for his 
personal advantages, and it is felt necessary to 
maintain current information about such charges. 
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who has furnished reliable information 
in the past, on 2/16/62 personally furnished to S^n»W, RULON 
PAXMAN a copy of a duplicated article entitled^-'^IS TRUMPET 
GIVES AN UNCERTAIN SOUND,’' The article is further describSid' 
as a critique of "The Naked Communist," by W, CLEON SKOUSEI^ 
This article was photo copied and the original has beenjj^+w 
turned to the informant. The article is by RICHARD 
who is a professor at Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
A copy is located in Salt Lake City 100-9651-lAl. 

A photo copy of the above article is enclosed here- 
with for the information of the Bureau, It is noted this 
article attacks SKOUSEN on the following six bases: 

1. The inadequacy and inaccuracy of its scholar- 
ship. 

2. The incorrectness of its analysis of 

. Communism. 

V// 

3. The inaccuracy of its historical narrative. 










4. The unsoundness of its program for govern- 
^ \ mental action. 

' 5. The extreme partisanship of its program for 

individual action. 

6, The objectionable character of the national 
movement of which it is a part. 

The article makes several references to the Director, 
all of which are entirely favorable. ^ 

This is being submitted to the Bureau^or informa- 



tion purposes. 

Bureau (Enc-^^ 

S - Salt Lake 

(1- inn..^CT : 
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THIS THUMiET GIV.':3 AN UNCERTAIN SOUND 

W» Cleon Skousen, The Naked Communlst o 9th edo, 196l<> W)8 pp« 

Although The Naked Communist is an Anti’-CtOTmunist best seller, It h' s 
disqualifj'ing shortcomlni^s as a source of relieiblo infomatic»i and as a 
guide for action against the Coninunist menaceo 

Objections to the book include? 

1; The inadequacy and Inaccuracy of its scholarshipo 

2n The incorrectness of its analysis of Comaunismo 

3o The inaccuracy of its historical narrative o 

4o The unsoundness of its program for governmental action,, 

5r The extreme part,; sans til p of its progran for individual aeticvir 

6, The objectionable! character of the national movement of !/hich 
it is a pairto 

In the following analysisp c«ily rather obvious errors and distortions 
a5?-e cited, to avoid the necessity of detailed explanation and annotationo 
Every assertion about h.LSt.orical fact and political theory ca?i be documented 
from reliable authorities, A truly scholarly dijsection of The Naked 
Communist would be multi volume- 

Ip Inadequacy and inaccuracy of scholarship , 

While W Cleon Skousen admittedly bases his claim to expertness 
primarily on hi;; FBI exper-ience arid continuing cor: tact with inside sources, 
unidentified and unavaLiaDle to ordinary scholars,, one might expect his 
book to show familiarity -ith the works and authors generally regarded as 
authorities on Cooriunism, Russia and contemporary histor o It do<?8 not- 

The 9th edition of The Naked Communist, latest available, lists 109 
bibliographical entries Tppn only I5 of uWch have been iwbliahed 

since 1940e R,Nc Carew Hunt, The Theory and Practice of Commiinism; An 
Introduction (1957) j wliicii is possi^ily the best; sliort treatment of its 
subjecif, has a critical bibliography of 155 Itemo, 9^ of vrhich are post- 
1940; Bkousen cites only 16 works found in the Carew Hunt list, ;ven more 
substantial differences are found between uhe hkuusen bibliography and 
those of schol .rs like hidney Hook, Henry Bo Mayo and Merle Falnsod,. 




'i^Because I am listed in the preface of The Naked Communist as having 
helped with research at Bi'igham Young University from which! tlie book 
ultimately developed, I have felt impelled to set forth some of the r^afons 
why I do not wish to be understood a. endorsing the volume. This lack r»f 
enthusiasm is widely snared by colleagues in history, political aciencf 
and economics in the universities of Utah and else^^erso Louis Co Mid, 'ley, 
Edwin Bo Morrell, Melvin P, Mabey and Van L. Perkins made particularly 
helpilil suggestions, but the responsibility for the review is solely mlneo 
The title, incidentally, is from I Corinthians IktSo Richard Do Pol2. 
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(./uerleri on thi 3 pointy Skousen has adiaitted that most of his research 
was done years Moat recoat scholarshijj^ he states^, can safel-' be 

looped because the academic experts of to^iay be proved as urong as 

the exierts of earjier yearso Only a very limited group of ex-CommuiilstSp 
ex-FEDl personnel and ex«-ml litary leaders appear acceptable to Skousen ae 
witnesses on the Communist cons]dracyr. 

Yet tl'ie book proJ^3ct3 an air of schol^irship by freel? usin^ c-uch phrases 
as "experts on Marxism have knov>na'* (p^, 5), "diplomatic otrater^ists advocate" 

(p, 126);. "official rep>orta tell" (p^ 123) "economists have jointed out" 

(po 326)p and "leaders In literally hundreJs of sxj-erimonts concur" (p, 344)^ 
There are at least a hui'idred such phrises. almost nev<^r annotated even 
where quotation marks are used: 61 .quotations are not documented it all-- 

Use of quotati^ias is frequently questionable > Minor discrspancies 
occur in citations of the rAvrnnunist ilanifeato (pp.. 45 * 47* 67)o Lenina's 
famous test^ent (p.. I2l) in not accurate!" rendered^ <and Otto Ruhl.e‘S 
chari'terl nation of Karl Marx (p^ 9) ie substantially distorted by omitting 
of ire Manullsky's oft -quoted statementj, **^-/we shall 

nn; ish with our clenched a: cearn twice (pp„ 208^ 288)^ despite quen- 

tiona about its authenticity^ the second citation Is varuely footnoted as 
" I ravda ,. November. 1931/’ al* houyh the 1 1 of the 3L/vi.c and Hast ^iiropean 
r>ctlon of the Leyislativo Kei'erence Division of the Library of Ccngrer?£ 
decJar*^» that the quotation does not apjxjar in this or any othfar o’-ibllched 
ooviet '.ource \yith v;hich his office Is fand Ilrtr-, 



The famoiis "Coftriunlst Timetable of Con<quest" Is described by Senator 
William P. Know land > who first published it In the Congressional Record 
(Volo 100 ; ppo 5707 08 / as "some infonnation which cajne to me purporting 
to U? ar outline of Mao Tse- tiing* s memorancaim on nev progrfUf) for world 
revo.iuUon^ carried to iloocow by Chou vji lal in March ot 195 
Ct>ninu ui 5 t (p<. 254) ciec la-es that th • document ^was capt.ured by U />., iJiTtit iry 
intf=*lTn^nce and that, it ■■i*presents settled *L . ,Red leaders decided 

to sp^ Up ^ timetable of conquest for the entire v/orid auid then t<ike It 
contlnorP. by '.anlinent, " 

farenthet Ically » this "Timet.3ble"--a staple In the jrrofessional 
Antl-dlomnuniat diet'-- bepins by creditintf :J 1 the Commurdsl successes to 
the "profound leadership" -vid "able arid correct rruidancs" of "Comraie italin, 
It pre ii :ts: "By 1960 China's rriilitar/i, e ononic and industrial |x>wer vflll 
be so ieveloped that with a mere show of force by the .‘Soviet Union and 
Chlna^ tfr^ ruling clique of Japan will capitulaterT* It also foretells^ 

"V/ith vsla and Africa disconnected with the capitalist countries l.n luropep 
there will he a total economi.c collapse In l/estom Kurope^" The boast that 
"Twenty ye.ars fr^ now f,1973 3 world revolution will be an accomplished 
fa-’to" squares badly with Khrushchev**8 recent announcement to the 22nd 
Communist Party Congress that in 19^ the f'>oviet Union will be economically 
ah'^'vd of the still functioning and still capitalistic United StatoSo 
.As prophecy, the "Red Timetable" hardl;.r seems worth the attention which 
bkousen accords ito 









Incorrectness oi’ analysis of Communism 



In his ^e.^.L to demonstrate the aboolut • evil of Communism, Skousen 
de-.cnbes I land at ^Leninist theory in terms to i.'hich aorious excej-tlon can 
be t.HKono iince Communism, accurately described, is no le:.E reinjRnarrt. to 
the t'nerac.an way of life than the Skoiisen version, only a few in ccurncies 
v,d,.ll be citedc 

"Communism undertakes to replace Judaic Christian morals with a complete 
af sence of morals^" 51^) Communisn. argues that morals are reL'tive to 

t.’if stiye of development of human society and has different sets for 
capltaUst and Corrmunlstic societies,, 

verything is a product of accumulated accidents There is no desienr. 
Tiisre Is no law,'* 354) Communism is atron^ly deterministic and predicts 

ii,s ov.ai victory on tne basis of the laws of history which ar^ fun.iamentaV 
lii ; la rid si thought,. 

The Indiscri.’.'dnate lumpinf' of all foras of atheiKm^, aftnosticism, 
rel y.ivi.Ja, collectivism, totalitarian! am, niliiliara and HeoFlian ideflisn! 

Ir.Ui a cateo^ry '.vc'bled "materialism" peraits Identifyln'' all forms of’ 
w;c<ein«33 witlj Iturxiar.i, cut it ioes not produre a clear or accurate ron- 
0 ‘-j.tlon of ;ommur»lat "■.lialectical m.it ?ris Lism.i" (pp« 33 =42^ 347-??^) 

The e?;-osan" of Coramiudst fallacies { up>o 61“*67) innor'^s the cubFtantial 
ch-'in/tes dch hav* occurred in the content of that ideology over the y<?firs,-. 



;e are rerdndeJ th it the ooal of world revolution remains, 



we refid 



r».>thinr, ’tout tiic- drastic and repeated revunpiniT of doctrine on au-h basic 
m - tiers .’S r\ilion .liam, far.lly life, war.es and distribution, property 
cvviv ral; I pirt'- or.-'-’ d^ation rind tactics, coexistence with cajdl'’ 15 sm, 

.r. i t>»' 3 ew «^n.v-' ofid tiaetable of revoluti')n„ The transfonr.ation cf 
lor ill! mai from a /orldwide revolutionary crusade into a tool of iloviet and 
rtilneae fon l.wi policies is extensive i,v developed (ppu 109-54), hut the 
lof^ica'i canclualon that the threat of Communism noi; lies more in the refi^lm 
t ,oaf>r i clitics than Ideoiof'ical aubversxon Is rejected,, Presumablv the 
r;-L:«>nt macabre cw.paif'n airainst btalln and the 3ino-Soviet wrangle over 
Mb nifi nr' -;Lmj ly statue m-tneuvers to deceive the Test, 

More reli’ible rma lyses of Communi sir. are to be found in Cnrew Hunt, 
alrea,i< cited, and In Henry Bo Mayo, Introduction to Conrouniat Theory (1*?60) 
lexa technical but helpful are the paperbacks by lojilney ilook,‘ WrTranid 
t.hg ilarxlr-ts (1955) Jmd Harry an Bonaro Overstreet, frJhat ’.’e Must K now 
d ioui Communism (195B)o Jo Kdf^ar Hoover, ilasters of Deceit (l95^r*fs^ very 
vluable on 5lotaruni-mi in imerica^ 

3o Itiftccuracy of historical narrative ,, 

'ili.ee none of the standard treatmwts of Russian history, recent 
'united f'tates history or recent international relations is apparently 
utiliaed, the limitations of The Nakeil Comraunist as history can be expected 
to showo Th^ doo 




Some of the discrepancies are minor matters of fact, like the identi 
fication of Bakunin's anarchism and the R'ossian Fopuiist movement with 
Marxism (ppo 24, 91-93) and the declaratioti that 46,000,000 Russian yeasanta 
were stiH serfs in 1B85 (p« 90) o Serf^lan was abolished in 1S61, but the 
condition of the peasants i/iiproved very slowly and popwlism, anarchism:, 

Marxism and several other forms of radicalism were pro]vif>ated among them in 
the late 19th and early 20t.h centuries: 

More serious are interpretations of hi.storj’’ in Jhi.:h Skousen breaks 
with most scholarly v-rriters. Very doubtfiu genera Ii.;Htions include; 

1. United States recognition prevented the ove:rd,hrow of Stalin in 193^ 

(ypj 124-26) Prom the assertion in one journalistic biogrcaphy that Gtalin 
faced iroialnent overt.hrow In 1932 and the obvious fact that he was in ci>ntrol 
of affairs by 1934. Skousen draws the conclusion triat U .Sc recoprjltion expl;iins 
the sf-jift., The difference betv/een stating that recogrdtion was one of sevr>ra.‘. 
factors widch improved Stalin's prospects and lnferr:l,ng that he might have 
f;,illen if nscognition had been withheld may sc'em a subtle one, but it ;i8 the 
kind of distinction which a reader of this book must constantly nake. It ts 
the di alinction between Skousen*' s "devil theory" of history ’uad objective 
aiialysia of the multiple causes of important histories 1 developtaentSo 

2 "World \/ar 13 was fomented and used b'' tha Russian leaders" as part 
of their strategy of CoiKa-aaist expansion,: (ppo C«e Soviet officer 

who defected prior to 1939 is relied on for this iaUn'pi'etatlon ■ That 
Stalin feared war and maneuvered ruthlessly to turn }litj.ar tovrard the '/est 
is elRa.r, but that he wanted war and expected to direct it tovrard writ! 
re volution is contradicted by the surprise,, disraav and almost puilc v/lth 
whi ch ha reacted to the German attacK In 194-1, 

3c "Anyone familiar with the Communist Constitution of Russia will 
recognise in the United Nations Charter a simil.ir fonnatc" (p^ 172) This 
is on a par with the declaration that a present goal of Communist policy 
Is to "Prociote the UN as the only hojje for mankind," (po 260) The sir:dlar= 
ity which Skousen sees is between the "fervent declaration of democratic 
principles" in each document and the "constitutional restriction and 
procedural limitation" iducli followo The preamble fuid "checks and balanoes * 
in the United States Constitution can with ec)uai validity be cited to show 
that the UN Charter follows our model. But the author of The Naked Commurdat 
la so Intent on making the UN a part of the Communist conspiracy that he ig~” 
nores the obvious and continuous Soviet effort to discredit and destroy 
that organizationc 

4' The Communist victory in China was caused by American "stupiditVs 
incompetence or worse, " (pp, 181“89j» 251) Skousen belongs to that group 
of Americans \dio are convinced that our country can never lose except 
when someone deliberately chooses to give in. There is no place In tils 
world view for circumstances beyond control, dilemmas, or e-ven honest 
errors in Judgmento That the Communist conquest of China was a disaster 
is clear, but that it could have been prevented by anything less than a 
military Intervention so great as to have been against our national interest 
is still argued by many Americans who are neither "stupid, incompetent or worse,** 






5o The Castro victory in Cuba resulted from the same "stui id’ t'*, 
incorijjetence or worse" in Washington^ Batista being described in very 
apologetic termso (pp> 236^-52) A single highly partisan and sensational, 
Istic work is given as authority-, The comments made in the jtrecedlLng 
paragra{)h apply here» too; between Batista and Castro was a Hobson''8 
choice^ and against the baclcground of a Latin /xierlca in genuine politlcaij 
econoPiic and social revolutionj, the policy preference for Castro does not 
re'(ulre treason for expianationo The fact th'd. the Urdted otate's cm 
crush Castro by force if it becomes in our vital interest to do so,, argues 
again-jt paniclcing while we try to help ids ovai follies to destroy him .ir»d 
the Communist leachhead in Latin America „ 

6o "Without our tolenmce and help the Comnunl'^t empire wof’ill never 
have become the second strongest power in the earth;," (p, 288) This la the 
hook a Ustoricai thesis, and the eminent British historian, D., v/,, jjrot'anc 
had som^.thing like it in mind when he vn~ote during the McCarthy orat 
"Many., very mmy AmexrLcane, it seems to mo, find it inconceivable that an 
American policy, announced and carried out by the Asnerican government, act- 
ing with the support of the American people, does not. immediately succeed 
If ’t does not, this, the-/ feel, must fee because of stupidity or treason " 
(Quoted by James S., Clayton in The Washington Fost t August 8, 1961) Ap-irt 
rrxr. its inaccurac/s the "scapegoat theory" of history blinds us to rea.l 
(• . oblems, real causes, and practical approaches to problem ■ solving , 



:’he p..rvasive Insistence that at almost every :rucial Jiuicture suice 
1 the United States has taken the i/rcn” course in her dealings olth 
'■ ijifc*,* a ind Gomiaunisnij, that in every case a better alternative was ivaiLibiOs 
and last trie failure to pursue thit iltifmative reflects "stuj i lit ;,, 

,l ncoMipetence or worse," Is not only historic illy objectionable bat almost 
certvln to und nrmine public confidence in our fii/idamental governmental 
inatltutions and processes,, 

A , Unsoundness of program for governmental acti<Mi o 

it-; recommendations for action are paramount objections to The Na.ked 
C^miiiiiist o Skc-usen"s own excuse for inaccuracies which have been pointed 
out to him is that the important Job, after all, i.-. to alert people to the 
!;.ed naenace„ But If the programs proposed for the aroused cltiaenry are 
r p roper, even droigerous, tiien observation becor.ies tlmelv: 

"There is nothing so terrible as Iryioraace in actiono" 

The Skousen formulas for governmental and Individual action are set 
forth in Cltapter XII, '*The Future Taskc" {9th ed«, pp, 253“88) The chapter 
begins with ttie dubious "Communist Timetable," already discussedo By the 
hooka's ovv'n analysis, none of tlie specific commitments In the timetable has 
yet beeii achieved; stiTT the conclusion Is reached: "Some ■ h'^ses 

pi<ar. of con (Uest have been frustrated, but other phases are far ahead of 
expectations* Sonsidored overall, the Communist Timetable of Conquest Is 
alirtnlngly close to being right on schedule,," (p» 258) 



0 - 



Next la a ^-5" point list of »»Current. vComiriunist Goals’* (j^p, 
which needs only to be oanpared with J.; Edgar Hoovcr^'B The Gofnnmr d.3 t Pai^y 
IJ.ne t; to rvveal how wide of the mark 3kcuson is-, (Hoover* s r^tatement was jub- 
lished on September 23^ 1961* by the Senate Interrial Security Sjubcommitteo 
as Senate Documeut Nco 59i B7th Gongof. 1st Sess.) Items k* 9t 22^ 

3^ wd U5 on the Skousen list are incredible.^ A ntimber of the others are 
riven unwarranted application in the pre prams v/hich follow 

3kousen’*s proposals for goveriHnental ncti.on a-pahist the Gormnu\lst thz^at 
abroad (ppo 263 -27 5) 

1. PJtpel Russia uvd her sate.i. Lite:: fraa the U’f 

2 hever diplomatic r^elaliorsts uil.r all the v^ra^rruniat natioiis. 

3. establish a camslete economic Mockade oi t.hn Goaumujii w-irld', 

This program will purport edl.y acgrrivate eror,< r: distress within the 

Ked bloCi. cause satellite uprisings^ anc. leal to J spep-iy co!la|.!5e of tho 
whole Corr8nuni.st system .. To use Gkerasen a phrase, this is tiV'^ way '*to p\ill 
the hiustering bull ' dovrt *' (p. y ) 

Thstl the jrograiTt h vlrt.uall;; no ; pceph aice cut. side the prof ^issioncTi 
-Gevrununi st movement invites sks^pt ) rd *^m . •'^hviojs questions include: 

how will the cooperation ol rare Jan 70 v: thrr r.on- Cor:sivun'.5t aa.ticna 
be seiniredy; wiUiout t-he progr.am cannot be iru leraente^i? wh 1.1 all non' 



coop 'rators be a.dded to the qu -ran- i neh group"'' Ir 



s cat 



pnor'r'Uii f- 



isolilin^^ the United Stares i, tdar isolntlrv' oar adversary‘s^ ' ::f 

it vrere in the interest of the United Stater, :=t *1 s not within our power 
to i: pose such a prograTi on the IJN or -ie world con^mvnity-.. 

justifies the confidence in acn-recopaii.lon ana non- into rnoursr 
when they have consist -atly failed, to i^roduca red results xn trie pnedf.- 
Non -inter^'ourse precip J..;vted the War of 1312; non-i’ocognition hati no 
measurable effect on Rvirnia from 1917 to 193.1; r;on recognition and 
non- in tercourse have naiither Intimjjated nor overt hi*own the Red Ghlrie.se 
regi n:e o 

JTiat is Skousen's evidence of the ecouCTaic viilaerability ijf tac Comuiist 
bloc^ Their third of the world has abundant mpJipowerf lacks fev^r b.islc 
resources^ anti is, at a terrible price., devv-loplng technology and iadustri> l 
capacity.: To outdistance the loviete in production comi.)e titles and make a lie 

of Kiijruahchev- s boast to bury OiS is essential and witldn our power, but 
economic warfare has lJ,ttle to contribute to tliis generation-long race,, 

There is a place for selective economi.c pressures in stimulating negoti aliens 
or in adding to the difficulties of iveak goverruaents^ But even tha block- 
ing of food sales frout a China in famine is as likely to increase the terrer- 
ism and belllg^^rence of the Red rulers as it Is tc province their overthrow 



\’/hafc happens If our author Is wonp, and his pro«^rajn simply divides 
the vrorld totally /dthout producing ra volution in the Communist part** Orwall's 
1984 might be one result; a war of desperation might be another. If the 
Communist leader-: are as ideologically dedicated as this book insists, there 
is every llkeli>.ood that they will prefer war to surrender. If they are, 
as much evidenca suggests, hard^-headed political realists, then they can 
best be dealt with by programs which do not reduce the choices to "all or 
nothing at a3lo” 

5” 'Tt a extreme partisanship of its program for individual action o 

Thi? Is the r-iost undesirable feature of The Naked Communist, because 
here Sk usen makes clear what he is rea.l.ly after, and this is vriiat loo many 
patriol’.c and w“ll-neaning citizens are accepjting hs true American! sm- 

' he thesis is; "Fighting Commimism, Socialism and the suV^verslon 
cons ' itut tonal government is eYerybo<iy'’s .lob ., " (p, 275), 

The technique is to define anything which di.-;?’ grees with Skousen-s 
u]. ''ra»con3ervative opinions as "Communism, Gocialism and subversion and 
8 . to equate patriotism and morality vdth reading certain one-sided b^ks 
supporting a highly partisan political, economic and social creed. 



The section entitled "1/hat Can the Ordinary individual Do?" (pp. 2‘?5-‘ 
8t) spjells things out 5.n detail. Here are a few illustrations: 

From "Suggestions to Parents " : ( pp . 276- '77 ) 

"Do not fall for the ■per.'rdssive'' school of psychology vMch says 
discipline will harm huTi;m development. Such thinking produces hoodliwns 
with maladjusted personalities :dio are likely to fal], for every "Ism® 
that conies along," Because Skousen disproves of modem psychology and 
"progressive education," he sets up a ’’strav/ man" which corresponds to 
no responsible viewpoint in either field and then makes a patriotic 
r»<iuirement out of knocking it over, 

"Fis a. tive In PTA, If you are not, Contnunlsts and centralized pla-mei-s 
rvLll take overc " nai-dng syrionyiB!: out of such words as "Commianist, central--- 
ized planner, socialist, welfare stater, liberal" and oven "inteniation\lirt" 
md "desegregatioTiiat" is a standard technique of the extreme right; 
skousen avoids only the last of these in his vocabulary of xm- Americanisms . 

Fo Fidgar Hoover arvi other unimpeachable patriots have warned that the linking 
all types of political reformism or dissent vri.th Canmunism does a real 
ilsservice to the countryo 

'•Where you have older children, make current events part of the dinner- 
table talk. Be quick to point out left-wing slanting of news, TV or radio 
broadcasts. There is far more of this slanting than most peopl-^ realize," 

No names are named, it being a conventional alarmist technique to suggest 
that danger is everywhere by locating it noidxere. Prom his ar>;ument else- 
where, one must Infer that "left-wing slanting" means speaking vdthout 
emotion about social security, labor unions or Nehru and that the loyal 
coimentators are Dan 2taoot, Fulton Lewis, Jr,, and dairenee Manion, 



From **3u(y^esilQns f or Teachers ( pp^> 2^7- ftO ) 

*3ewsre of those who come pretending to help education when they are 
trying to seize cantrol of eciuc-itionio Socialist and CoRinmnist planners 
have ambitions to eliminate all local controloooo" '*Be alert to the fac^ 
that education Wcas infiltrated by the Socialist -Communist contingent ov^r 
ihirty^five years ago,,ooci Seeause they were hard workers thev'^ gained 
sweeping control of som of our most respected institutionSc’*' .gain* no 
names, no evidence, and the limiping together of diverse radicalisms as a 
ulngLs, omnipresent enemyo Jolin Deuey^ Columbia Teachers Cfollege rad 
advocates of Federal aid to edvication are liable to criticism as other 
ehsiiionts in our frae societyg hut tiiey are not products of the C^inmunist 
ca/ispirncyr 

»*Watch for slanted passages in textbooks , r*ocialist authors have 
Ir vaded the textbook fields oo. 'Brainwashing in the High Sclools/ by 
‘serrill Root, is an analysis of 11 American history books which reflect 
the destructive left wing analysis To Skousenp '’socialisf authors*' are 
apparently irriters v;hc find anything wrong with /uiiericran pr.iicies and 
leaders prior to 1932 or anything right about them since tae advent of tba 
New Dealers^ Root s chauvi.nism Is so blatant that he ob,fects to applyln' 
the term "imperialism" to oil' country's relations with tne 1-hilippines *nd 
panama at. the turn of the centurVo Other titles suggej^^ted for teacher by 
the author of le H lik e d Commas li s t (pp^ 278--79) are of ;he same intemperate 
quali 

"Encxiurage patriotic speakers at school asserabl'.eSc Excellent films 
are also ava liable o" A Skousen favorite is "Conmiuniam on the Kep,*' \rhich 
has n.cv been replaced by an up dated versior\ called "Conniunism.y 19tlo’* 

The replacement corrects sane of the factual errors bit stresses tne same 
grim therie that the world is already mostly lost tc CoamunisiD--sorialism - 
wiilfare statism-^ liberalism.. Tiie film '‘a producer, blenii A„ Green has since 
become a field representative of the John Birch Go^detyr. 

From *'Su^|yestions for Buxine samen** % ( pp o 281 83 ) 

**Work for a more cijuitable tax structure which is not erbitrary and 
ccrifiscatoryo'* ThJ.s is a meritorious suggestion, but of liuted relevance 
to figitting Comraunism, unless the author belongs to that school which 
brands the income tajc as a Communist device ./ixich ought to be abolished ^ 

*’3e careful liot to contribute to an organi zation until you know It Is 
a ona fide patriotic group© If you are a member of thu /Lmerican Security 
C(n;icil, you can check on any organization or any indiviiual through their 
filtSo" Skousen Is f'.ield diroctor of the ;\inerioan Security Council, which 
declares itself to he the largest civilian clearing ho^iso for "factual 
lnj'or 4 ation about Communism and other statist acti'vdti cs,," It maintains 
flies on a very large number of people v/ho have been active In liberal, 
radical or i^enuinely subversive enterprises and draws no clearer distinctions 
betwee;; these categories than does its field represeniativeo 



lo the (ppc 285^-86) 



"In fulfilling the task of exposing crlie, corruption and inefflciancj^ 
in the American culture, be careful not to destroy confidence in American 
institutions o” Apparently no such responsibility rests U[X)n those vrho 
describe thirty rears of /'jnerican history and government in terras of 
**3tupi iity^ incompetence or worse a** 



From ”St 



Lons for Ilinisters*’; (pp„ 286-88) 



‘*The churches becajue a major target for Coaraunist -Socialist infiltration 
many years arOo These people were successful in capturing many key positicns 
iri a number of imporl^ant religious organ! nation 3 . Some religious leaders 
openl;/ advocate and doft^nd Communist principles/* Skovsen is no readier 
than hi : ;'vnti= CofuraunisL associates to name ncimes or cite evidence to support 
tills vague and comprciiensive attaci: on church leadership in /juericao 

”3e alert, to detect those who use ^Social Christianity^ to cover up 
the fact that tiiey art) not Christians at all/* Ckouson's inference that 
Christians .;hc do not ariare his own riirc^rous fvj^.i:ur.ent<'ili,sm are probably 
subversive is unfair, and his insistence on lxnid.ng loyalty with religious 
corand tment is unwarrantedo Communism certainly a. dire threat to 
organized religion, but it is also a tiireat to the unchurched^ the pagan^ 
the agnostic, the hunianicit, and even the ath'.dst .'ho believes in hunan 
freedom,. Sincere ana patriotic oi^ponent-s of Cojnmunlsm may be fo'Jind in all 
these categorleso 

**13e alert to the drive by cei-tain analytical psychiatrists to have 
.ainisters accept tLieir axuoral j hilosophyo'* This should be considered in 
connection with Skousen s statement (pc 262} that one of the Comrauni.st goals 
is to ^'Dominate the psychiatidc profession and use mental health ia'/ns as a 
means of gaining coercive control over those \/ho oppose Coimnunist goals o" 

To the parson who se<as xhe psychiatrist 's couch as a tool of subversion^, 
the conclusion readily follows: '‘Today Cornmuniiva is advancing on all fronts-/’ 

(p, 2m) 

Finally, from ‘^Suggestions for Students '* t (pp„ 2fJ0~81) 

"When you run across dedicated Socialists,, remember that the only 
difference between a Gocialist and a Cornmuniot is the method of takeovorc , , 

In reality the two arc twins," 

The writer of this review is no Socialist (or Ccmimunist, for that 
matter),* but he insists t iat this kind of blurred thlnkini; ill-equips 
students or adult ^tizens to make the -iccurate distinctions and Ju<U?nent8 
essential in answering the tremendous question: "Vftiat aro tho proper func- 

tions of "ovomment in modern society?" iJecause Gkousen unceasingly hammers 
the point that every increase in govcmraental activity is a step down the 
^mbush Trail to collectivist despotism, examination of that argument seems 
appropriate heroo 



*^1 have been a delegate to the Utah St-ato Rerubltcan P vrty Con»n>ntlons 
1956 and 1960,^^^and I m 






Firsts it iS important to remember th.a the tern **sociaJ.ist*^ has a 
V* ry specialised me^inlnt'; in Mandst I-^enird rvt thoU/'^ht as it has evolved In 
the Union of Soviet Soc ialist RepiablicSc It is the system wrdch prevails 
dcTinp, the “dictatorship of Uie proletariat'* stage of history ^ when v/age and 
class dit’tinctions and police state measun>3 are regarded as necessary and 
proper,. This “sociaIii:ir:i“ does not precede die Ocsiunimist seisure of pov/(?r^ 
it* follov/ a ito is ear ly us 1936 Stalin s^id that the USSR was nearing the 
close of this “transitional” .xvriodj; as .ate as this year Khrushchev said 
it again.: vctaaily, the stateless^ class. 3ss society of “pure communism'* ta 

no nearer in thf^ Soviet Uiiion tiian it was iO years ago^ and there is much 
to suggest that ut is rjr.' ttairiable by ths ro^id wMch the Communist regimes 
ar e currently foilovdng,. 



In any case, this is not thie meaning i/hich Is given to the word 
“SQciaiisni^ by tiw' author of f he N aked^ j loniruunj st . who identify 

socialism with Comiaunir:;' In propagnuia against governmentn I programs 

v/i,th v/hich il^y disagree Th/>y leeeri “aoc: .ilion:" In the genoralivied sense 
of goverrumantal ownershij or direction oJ' the means of production and 
di-stributionf and they feveruitly avow t^i.a all 'mich measures 'hral inexorably 
to Red dictatorship^ 



Three histoilcaiJy demion. 
cententien: 



ilrablo poin .s need to be made about this 



lo Socialism in a comprehensive or ’blueprint for Utopia^ sense has 
never haa very gi^eat apLA^^al in the United States and has ver” few adherents 
today.: Vlnai numeil.oallv oignlficant groups in our country a^'u at present 

advocating the nationalisation of sec .ar of our production and distribu= 
tion system;^ or aven any substantial extendon of controls? The basic 
commitment of whole American people tc a private enterprise economy is 
probably stronger now than at any other tine since the Civil i^ar 



2 Socialism in 
or provide certain spe 
elsewhere has not been 
with our basic ideals 
and post oTfices we h;3. 
state parks^, freeways 
threat to 2,iberty exis 
we v;ish, or *'throv the 
have not regarded our 
rightists appcxrently c 



the marf^ pragiuatic s*. nse of using government to support 
cific goods or senrioes not satis factoxrlly obtainable 
I ^'agardod by any past. Aoier^can generation as incomj^atible 
cibOiit I.lfe, liberty and pxxipertyo Prom public schools 
i.ve moved 'dth changing circumstances to national and 
mo 5oc:\al security ^ being satia.ried that no fundamental 
ts as long as we can modify or a.bolish programs if 
I rascal.s out*’ if they administei' them too badly c We 
government as an enemy^ as Skousen and hie fellow 



3o The strongest and most vi,gorous democracies in the world- and our 
best aliiea-^-arc iiattons which combine a high degree of private enterprise 
with broad public programs of a **welfare state** charactero In all of these 
the Cooffttiuiists have declined in numbers and influence since 1945» and the 
likelihood of ar^ of them succumbing to Red subversion is virtually nilo 
The danger of Communist revolution is greatest today in those areas where 
governments are most indifferent to human needSo 
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This reviewer has repeatedly invited Skousen ami other advoeatag of 
the ''liberali3ro«-l3-sociHl;LMB-i3»*coiTBnuniam" persuasion to name a single nation 
in hum-'»n history which has traversed the Ambush Trail from democratic 
"welfare stcatlsm" to Comraijuiiame The invitation is again extended here.. 

There are valid and impressive conservative arguments against many 
current proposals to extend the functions of government in such directions 
as education, resource develojiuent, agriculture and medical eare^ But the 
contention that they lead inevitably to dictatorship,, and that those who 
sui );ort then are therefore, vidttingly or unwittingly,, helping the Coomunlst 
consi iracv, is not one of theor In promoting the viev'fxjint. The Naked 
Gonyrun i at makes no contribution to enlightened public discussion ot donestic 
political i, sues or to the development of healthy citizenship attitudes among 
stu ienl , 

6 , The objectionable character of ■■kousen 's Anti - Conuaujiist movement ,. 

Much of the market for The Naked Cotnrau/dut is in connection with "Anti- 
Coimiuxlst Ifsalnars," "I’reedom Porums" and "I’roject Alerts," in which inaccurf.te 
histcr-' uid negative pri^grams are exjiounded in m evtuigelicril blend of f6ar„ 
and pitlse-fouridlng enthusi ism, ' .rile i pants are admonished to study 
Godjsnnism, ml they end u^. buyin’ tra.ats by Ck>raLd 3,, K,- Smith .ml his racist 
cohuri/>, confession.' Is of ex-Communi stii, .afc/ stories and other volumes which 
generate .more he >.t Ui.'jin light,, "’hey -ire ...roused tc f i ght Coramunism, and 
the , eo£,: u;. demanding UoS>o v/ithdrawal froru the UN ;ijnd° tKc l*iring of tcachere 
• ho I vocate fedenal aid to education,. They are solicited to contribute to 
the mtl CoftBnunlst crusade, and the.- end u}. subsidizing pamphlets calling 
for thi • repeal of Ui?- income tax and the .mpeachment of Chief Justice Vfarron 
--kou.>eii has apologized for the fact iv'tt in one of Ids ijwn rallies In Los 
Angeles on L'eromber 19'')1„ a spo-ikor said th.at the Chief Justice deserves 
Vo be hanged, but one can still question the U3efulnes.s of an "educational 
ta'T.,aign ' /hicn uses men of such opinions as teachersn 

The fart t3v»t Tfie Naked CoB8nun.lat is more temperate in tone than much 
of tJie literature v,l th liich It keeps ccwpiiny and tlvat it has some praise- 
worthy thing;, to say about religion, democracy and the American economic 
syTit«J shoul.' not be {.eniiltted to obscure the fa.:t tlwt it is one of the nio^i ^t 
f»u-.ce:> -jrul Inatrvmiwnt:. 1 n -a propiaganda c.mj/aign which OuLure "the RL lt {ssue 
of ' 3ofnn uni sraT afi<r™ ervei't £ genuine Auaeri cfud am .. 

To witrie ja aga.nst Tiie Naked Cofriun ist and the ultra-couservative 
au^ywient In wtdet. Its author is a persuasive advocate, two documents are 
.sut«Ut>d in conclusion: 

Jc bdgir Hoover, The Concuniat 1 arty Line (Senate Document No, 

59, B7th Gong;, 1st 'se'ss,')," p„ 

"This la the real meaning of the Cor-jnunist Party line, which promises 
ail thin ’s to all men. It is skillfully desl/Tied to appeal to people from 
every walk of life, and, at the same time, to confbse the public by blending 
i proposals ostensibly sponsored by the Communists with those of legitimate 
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"The unirU'omed citlsien is thus doubly raltiled. He may accept the party 
line its face value, vrf^thout realizing tliat it is Just aynother Communist 
tactiC;, and erroneously conclude that the party is a legitimate pclitical 
groii)i vrt Ich Is sincerely Interested in promoting these Irisueso Or, be may 
m.'ke thf- eijually d;uigepous assumption th:it {uayone who advocates proposals 
slii iinr to thoue which make up the pjarty liiie is automatically a Communist ) 

"locause commum sm thrtves on tureioil) the party Is continuously 
attemj.ting to exploit ail grlevarice3~ real or Imagined- for its owrt tactical 
P' irjxjaet '5 It is, tln-Tefore, alriost inevittblo that, on many issues, the 
pirty hne will coincide with the josltion of many non-Coimunists., The 
d.-nger nf indlscrunlnataly alleglnr, th' t soiieone is a C'Ommunist merely 
becau hi; vi ew55 on a prirticuiar i toue happen to parallel the, official 
i '.rl/ . uEiStiojj is obvious^ The aonlusion -vhicli thereby created helps 
2.,vTcaini ?ts by diffusing tlie forc.-s of their opponents* 

''Irifortunate ly, thei'e are t! os© .dio mike the veir/ mistake the Communists 
ire so careful to avoid; These indivlauals concentrate on the negative 
rataer th^Ui on tha positive. They are mersly against communlan without 
vpir:’ for any positive measures to eliminate the tiocial, political, and 
ecxirtoml'! frlcttona which the Communists are so adroit at exploiting* 

"Theso jorsons would do well to recall a recent lesson from historyo 
(Jota Hit.ler and J!i83olini were against communismo However, It was by what 
trie,- st.jo(l for, not against, that history rtis Judged, theme" 

i.dvtorial, "’.rtiat Americanism Must Mean," The Deseret News* 

October 28, 1961, p.> 6: 

•'/tie Orowing Interest In /Unericanism being diapdayed in Utah and else- 
w!-f?re lo tiigiily commendable. But certain precautions must be observed if 
t;ie J uogerf of extremism are to be avoidedo 

"In Uds regard, the State Advisory Committee on Adult education in 
.'cnrricari Citizenship put its finger on a vital point the other day when it 
noted that citizenship requires more than just anti-cornmunismp 

■'In other vrords, it''s not enough merely to be against sometliing* v/hat 
we Te for is far more important » * 

"This fiolnt can't be emphasized too strongly, especially in view of 
the advent of individuals and groups that are arousing the public by stresslrg 
what we're fighting against but are neglecting vdiat wa‘’re fighting for. 

This can be dangerous, especially if wc sacrifice our oivn traditions and 
values in a mistaken effort to 'fight fire with fire," 



"Most of the things we stand for are embodied in our divinely in8piz*ed 
Constitution of the United States; others are traditions of time-tested valveo 

"We* re for free spoech and a free press. These rl;^ts were not intended 
merely to permit eiqiressions of support for whatever estabUshed^authortties 
or the majority of people decide is proper. These rlf^ts are 
protect those who disagree with the majority, who 

j^^^^^te;.,.|dv^ce new and ..tjerhape. v^rthodox idea^.;.,,;. V, 'I'T/ 'v 



X 



for the ri/^ht to dissent^ the ri/^ht to express all oj lnions 
re^^ariiess of v/hether they are or wrongs The dangers of forbidding 

such a riph^t v/ere noted by John h^tuart Kd C.^ who 

’' •If the opinion is rt^^ht, men are dejjrlved of the opportunity of «x- 
c!iari'^ng error for truth; If wrong, ttiev lose, what is al^noat as great a 
benefit^ Uu: clearer i^M’ceptlon and l.iveii*T n-;; af trath^ produc'-^d 

by l*.s rollijlon with erroro' 

**W'e 'rf for belie^rLng men innocaat until they ar.> proved guilty^ Ue'^re 
for t.rial by courts and juries, not bv seii appointed groups lacking 
cofisti tutional authortly,. 7e're for perfrltttng ^nen to disagree with us 
wiUiout attributing evil motives to *\)r doing i>r>r, v/e're for whatever 

jrodu:os gnvatei'' unity' rather than what lands to spLlt the nation apart: 

"'rhese basic ^^-rlnciples of Americanism, howev'r, have baei. turned upside 
down In cortain quarters, 

" iome /^du};3 aiid p;r 3 ons have attacked certain Americans not by takinfj 
is5U‘' .dt:\ their ideas but by casting doubt, on their loyalty, by Inplying that 
anyone who 'juastions a j^articular concept or course of action must be ut>“ 
jiatriotico This constitutes a serious ir.qvdrraent of the right to dissentc 

"Uithout any legal authority, thf^y ha’/e set themselves up as judges of 
who is loyal and \;ho is ' un- American They have accused certain men of 
being unconscious agents of communism' thou t regard to tlie basic right 
of 'unerlc?ms to be presiuned innocent until proved gitilt.y, 

"in the absence of any proof, thMy fuive atbributed national olunders not 
to errors in Judgment but to evil motives.. They seen to indicate that 
canmuitism has male its gains not because It.s leaders arc capabio and per 
severing t'lnd deterhlaed but- because some of our leaders are "un - American ’ 

"Thr c dangerous evils can stei.i froni such attae.ka, 

"ilrst, they can serlouslv weaken American tradi'tions and Ideals, 
dactToylng tlr very thin-j; thev purpo.t to protect. 

"Second, they can v/aaken America by sowing mutual distrust, destroying 
confidence, and disunifylng the nationo 

"Third, by blaming our problems on certain scapegoats, they can keep 
U.S from manfully recognizing the real problems" --internal as well as external— 
we face in this dangerous world, and from tackling them intelligently and 
constnictivelyc 

"These are risks America cannot afford to take, V/e can largely avoid 
them by Insisting always on positive Americanism as well as negative 
antloConmunim— and by challenging any critic who in stressing the latter 
neglects the former," 










vghen such substantial *ind cofiservativ.i Jouiwl:? ns tho neaer^ 

Newsweek (December U, 1961). ^ (December 8, 1961) 

1961)' "and such responsible citizens as J. '.d?,ar Hoove i , Dv/it=:ht 0„ blsenhow-r 
and John, F« Kennedy raise their voices af»ain! t the ..Houaen approach to 
patriotism, this reviewer feels no qualms of acadeMc or civic wonac ence 
in pass! HR negative Judgment on The Naked CoinmunUt' 
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